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PART VI 


ADDRESSES 


ADDRESS BEFORE CONGRESS 


DELIVERED IN THE HALL OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, ON 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 8, 1826. 


I cannot send out the following pages without stating the manner 
in which their publication has been caused. This will, I trust, excuse the 
many imperfections which must be discovered by those who peruse them. 

Duty called me for a few days to the city of Washington, and 
some of my friends were kind enough to procure from several members 
of Congress the expression of their wish that I should preach for them. 
Having the permission of the Archbishop of Baltimore to do duty in 
his diocess, and having been permitted by the chaplain of the House of 
Representatives to occupy his place, I consented. 

Being well aware that some of the topics treated in the following 
pages, were not generally well understood in the United States, from the 
want of opportunity, and that amongst some of the best informed, and 
the best disposed citizens, I had frequently found serious mistakes as 
to the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church in their regard; I believed 
I would be abiding in the promotion of good feeling and harmony by 
using the opportunity thus given to me, in fairly explaining those mis- 
takes. I therefore took them up in the order in which they appear. 

After the discourse, my friends informed me that I had given sat- 
isfaction, and on the next day I received the following note from a 
number of members of Congress, with no one of whom, I believe, I had 
the honour of an acquaintance. Mr. Condict informed me that it was 
the result of accidental conversation amongst some of the gentlemen 
who have signed it, and I must take this opportunity of making to him 
my acknowledgments for his kind communications. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 9, 1826. 


To the Right Reverend Bishop England. 

Sir:—We were gratified in hearing the discourse delivered by you 
yesterday, in the Representatives’ Chamber, and our gratification would 
be much increased by perusing it. 

If not inconsistent with your views, we would respectfully solicit 
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its publication, in such manner as may be most agreeable to yourself. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servants, 

Ebenezer Tucker, N. J., Joshua Sands, J. Sloane, Joseph Vance, 
C. A. Wickliffe, Ky., Eeoch Lincoln, Adam Alexander, Tenn., William 
McLean, Samuel Swan, N. J., D. Trimble, Lewis Condict, N. J., Aaron 
Hobart, Mass., Thomas Whipple, N. H., James Wilson, Penn., B. Bas- 
sett, A. Stewart, George Wolf, G. Mitchell, H. R., Md., William Bur- 
leigh, Phineas Markley, Noyes Barber. 

To this very kind application, I sent the following answer :— 


Jan. 9th, 1826. 
To the Hon. Messrs. Condict, Hobart, and so forth. 

Gentlemen:—I have just received your very fiattering request, 
that I should publish the sermon which I delivered yesterday in the 
Hall of Representatives. 

I should very gladly comply immediately therewith if it were in my 
power. But I have not written, nor have I taken a note of my discourse. 

I understand that some gentleman who was present took notes. I 
shall endeavour to discover if such was the fact, and with the aid of 
his manuscript, I should easily be certain of being substantially cor- 
rect. Otherwise I should only be able to give such an outline of my 
argument as would bear a similarity to what I delivered. 

My duties call me hence immediately. But I shall do what lies in 
my power to meet your wishes. 

I have the honour to remain, gentlemen, with respect and esteem, 

Your obedient, humble servant, 
JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 16th, 1826. 

As I was obliged to leave Washington, I requested of a friend to 
procure for my inspection and correction, the copy made out from the 
notes of the gentleman who I was led to believe took them, but on 
Thursday I was informed that no notes had been taken. And as my 
delay in this city was to be very short, and my desire to comply with the 
request sincere, I lost no time in putting my recollections of what I 
had preached in writing. I believe the following pages will be found 
substantially correct; and this simple narrative will, I trust, plead my 
excuse for much defect of style, and want of decoration, as I was not 
able to wait to revise what I have thus sent to press, more to gratify 
my friends than to exhibit myself. 

JoHN, Bishop of Charleston. 
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THE ADDRESS 


My Brethren:—The peculiar circumstances,in which I find myself 
placed in this respectable assemblage, are to me the cause of some 
embarrassment; for I look upon the situation in which I stand, to be 
one of extreme delicacy. I am the minister of a religion professed by 
a minority of our citizens; standing, by the permission of the pastor of 
a different communion, in accordance with the wish of some of my 
friends and their associates, members of the legislature of this nation, to 
address you upon the subject of religion. Whilst I know that I ought 
to speak freely, I also feel that I should avoid any unpleasant reference 
to those differences which exist between persons professing Christian- 
ity, except where the necessity of the case would demand such reference. 
And I am fully aware, that as I am the first clergyman of the church 
to which I belong, who has had the honour of addressing you from this 
chair, it must be generally expected that I would rather speak upon 
some of the peculiarities of my own faith, than content myself with 
giving a discourse upon any general topic, that as being common to all, 
would be to you matter of no special interest. 

But in order to arrive at the particular ground of this description, 
it will be necessary at first to examine the general principles of our 
religion; through these the avenue lies, and through that we must pro- 
ceed. Upon those general principles, I presume, I shall be found to 
accord with the great bulk of my auditors; though I cannot hope that 
they will all agree with me in my details, or rather, in my conclusions. 
I shall then commence, by examining what religion is; that from this 
examination we may arrive at the proper place for making our fur- 
ther inquiry. 

Religion is the homage which man owes to God. This, and this 
only, is religion; everything is embraced in this principle; no detail is 
excluded from this definition. Man’s duty to God is, then, religion. 
Thus, to know what man’s duty is, we are brought to examine his 
nature—that nature is two-fold—spiritual and corporeal—the spirit 
superior to the body, more perfect than the body: the first duty of a 
religious man is to worship God, who is a spirit, in spirit and in truth. 
But to know how this spiritual worship is to be paid by man to his 
Creator, we must learn of what man’s spirit consists, or rather we must 
see what faculties it embraces. The first faculty of the soul is the 
understanding, by which we discern truth from error. Man is bound to 
worship God by his faculties; his leading duty is, then, to worship God 
with his understanding; and the great province of the understanding 
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being to discriminate between truth and error, man’s primary religious 
obligation is to labour for the discovery of truth, and to adhere to what 
he shall have thus discovered. Truth and falsehood are not, therefore, 
matters of indifference—man’s obligation is to adhere to truth, and to 
reject falsehood; the exertion of the understanding for this purpose is 
then our first, our highest duty: to neglect this is criminal. This inves- 
tigation for the discovery of religious truth, is the duty of every human 
being; each person is bound to inquire to the best of his power; and 
he who neglects or overlooks his obligation is inexcusable. 

But it is not enough that the understanding is enlightened. It is 
not for the mere object of being acquainted with speculative truth, that 
he should inquire. The second faculty of the soul is the will: its deter- 
minations are formed with perfect freedom: generally upon the knowl- 
edge which has been acquired: hence, the discovery of truth should be 
pursued, for the purpose of regulating the determinations of the will; 
and the homage of this faculty is paid to the Creator, by continually 
determining to act according to the law of reason, as it has been dis- 
covered after sufficient inquiry. | 

Moreover, we feel within ourselves, and all mankind testifies to a 
Similar experience, that after such a result we do not always act as we 
have determined. The allurements of the world in which we live, 
mutual example, and a variety of affections, desires, and passions, inter- 
fere between the determinations of the will, and the carrying of those 
resolutions into effect. But it is our duty to withstand those allure- 
ments, not to be misled by example; to regulate our affections and 
desires, to keep our passions in subjection to our reasonable determina- 
tions, and thus to do in all things the perfect will of God, which must 
accord with the great rule of reason. 

Man is not wholly a spirit; he is also a material being; having a 
body, and living in a visible world, where his fellow creatures are also 
in bodily existence: he owes to his Creator external homage with that 
body, as well to pay to the author of his whole being the worship of 
all its parts, as to give evidence to others that will, at the same time, 
satisfy them of his acting with due respect to the Great Father of all, 
as also to excite his brethren to religion, by his own good example.— 
Pure, unbodied intelligences who worship before the throne of the Most 
High, in spirit and in truth, pay the homage of their whole being in 
mere spiritual adoration, because they are altogether and exclusively 
spiritual in their nature. Man, made less than the angels, bears about 
him a body which he has received from the Creator of his soul—the dis- 
similarity of their natures destroys the analogy by which it might be 
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sought to establish, that his worship should be in all things similar to 
that paid by a spirit having no material parts joined in his nature. 

The plain result of these considerations must be, that it is our duty 
to exert our understanding for the discovery of truth, to frame the 
determination of our will according to ascertained truth, and to carry 
those determinations into effect, to bring our affections into accordance 
with reason, to keep our passions under proper restraint, and to pay to 
God external homage. This is what we call natural religion; for it is 
what nature and reason exhibit as our duty. 

If God never revealed his will to man, we should have those great 
principles only for our guidance to the fulfilment of our obligations 
to our Creator. But two questions naturally present themselves to us; 
did God ever make special communications to any of our race? And 
if he did, could such revelation destroy or weaken the force of the prin- 
ciples of natural religion? 

To the last. question an immediate answer may be unhesitatingly 
given. No revelation made by God can destroy or weaken the force 
of those principles. On the contrary, such revelation must not only 
be in accordance with them, but would tend rather to strengthen them, 
and to give more precision to their application. God, the eternal truth, 
cannot be inconsistent with himself. Truth cannot be contradictory to 
truth. Human reason is a spark emanating from the great fire of eter- 
nal truth; though extremely limited, yet it has proceeded from the 
infinite Deity: its slender ray may too often imperfectly exhibit what 
hes around us in the dark labyrinth through which we journey to the 
grave; and the same objects would be more fully exposed to view, and 
more distinctly understood, if the effulgence of the Godhead poured its 
brilliant flood around. The objects then, by either light, would still con- 
tinue unchanged, though their appearance would in each case be mate- 
rially altered. What human reason clearly and fully discovers cannot 
be known otherwise by the intelligence of God, and his testimony by 
revelation would still accord with his testimony by human reason; but 
too frequently we are disposed to conclude, that we are well acquainted 
with what we very imperfectly know, and we assert that reason testi- 
fies where it does not. Hence there is created an apparent conflict 
between what we say our reason testifies, and what we state that God 
reveals. But the great duties of natural religion are equally enforced 
by both. If we should find that God did make a revelation, there will 
not be anything found in that revelation to weaken the principles of 
natural religion. The first principle of each is, that man is obliged to 
exert himself for the discovery of truth. In a state of mere nature we 
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would have only the testimony of our own reason; in a state of revela- 
tion we have the additional aid of the testimony of God. Although the 
one is more extensive and more perfect than the other, still there can 
be no conflict between them. Daily experience ought to convince us, 
how limited is our knowledge. Yet our pride urges us to think that we 
can be acquainted with even the secrets of the Godhead. We certainly 
are not, and cannot be bound to believe without such evidence as will be 
sufficient to satisfy the mind. That evidence must be the exhibition of 
truth to our own reason, or our perfect satisfaction that we receive the 
testimony of God. Without this evidence no man is bound to believe. 
The humblest individual who walks the earth has not been subjected by 
his Creator to any dominion which can enthral his intellect; he stands 
before his Maker as independent in his mind as does the brightest intel- 
ligence which scans the perfections of the Diety, and glows in the 
raptures of his vision. It is true that we are made lower than the min- 
istering spirits who surround the throne of heaven. Yet we are not 
made subject to them. Nor is any man’s mind made subject to his 
fellow man. But we all are upon this ground made originally equal; all 
bound to believe God when he speaks, all bound to admit his infinite 
knowledge, to testify to his unerring truth, and to pay the homage of 
our submission to his declaration. Every creature must bow every fac- 
ulty before the Creator, but to the Creator alone. Thus we find the 
fundamental principles of revealed religion to be, that man is bound 
to pay to God the homage of his understanding by believing him when 
he makes a revelation. This belief is faith; that is, the belief upon 
the testimony of God, of truths or facts which unaided human reason 
could not discover. And since we should exert ourselves to discover 
truth, we cannot be excused from making the inquiry as to whether God 
made a revelation, and if he did what were his communications. Nor 
ean it be to us a matter of indifference whether we take up truth 
or error for regulating the determinations of our will. If it was not 
beneath the dignity of God to stoop for the instruction of man, it can- 
not be a degragation for man to raise himself to, learn from his Cre- 
ator. It is his duty to learn and to obey. The view then given by us of 
revealed religion is that it consists in believing God when he teaches us, 
and in obeying him when he commands us, and of course adhering to 
his institutions.— Whatever is the necessary consequence of this great 
principle we say is religion. Anything which is not embraced in this, 
is not religion. It may be superstition, it may be fanaticism, it may be 
infidelity, it may be folly; but it is not religion.—Faith then is not 
folly, it is not abject slavery of the mind, it is not visionary fanaticism, | 
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it is not irrational assent to unintelligible propositions; but it is believ- 
ing upon the testimony of God what human reason could not discover, 
but what a provident and wise Deity communicates for the information 
of our minds and the direction of our will. 

And surely there are a multitude of truths which are known to 
God, and whose discovery is yet beyond the reach of our limited facul- 
ties! We are surrounded by mysteries of nature; we observe innumer- 
able facts, not one of which has yet been explained, and many of which 
would be almost pronounced contradictions, although known to be in 
ecoexistence—man is himself a mystery to man—yet the God who formed 
his body, and created his soul, plainly sees and distinctly understands 
all the minute details of the wonderful machine of his body; and is 
well acquainted with his vital principle: the nature and essence of the 
soul are within his view. He is lifted above the heavens; his days are 
from eternity to eternity: he pervades all space; his eye beholds the 
worlds which roll in the firmament, and embraces the infinite void; all 
things which exist are exposed to his vision; whilst man, the diminutive 
speck upon a spot of creation, scarcely distinguishes the objects which 
‘dimly show within his confined horizon: shall he presume to say that 
nothing exists beyond the narrow preeincts of his temporary prison? 
Or, if the God of heaven declares some of the riches which lie scat- 
tered through his works: if he vouchsafes to inform us of his own nature, 
or of ours, that our relations may be more specifically understood; our 
hopes more clearly founded; our zeal better excited; our determinations 
better regulated; and our acts be more suitably, and simply, and sat- 
isfactorily directed, shall stunted little man presume to say that per- 
haps he is deceived, because he has only the testimony of God, but not 
the testimony of his own reason? Does not his own reason tell him that 
God neither can be deceived, nor can he deceive his creatures? Thus 
his own reason informs man, that the testimony of God, making a rev- 
elation, is the very highest evidence of truth—the surest ground of 
certainty. 

It might sometimes happen, that what is found to have been tes- 
tified by the Deity, contradicts what would appear, to some individuals, 
to have been ascertained by the process of their own reasoning. Our 
principle is plain; God cannot err, man frequently has erred, and is 
perpetually liable to mistake. If then, we have certain proof of the 
declaration of the Creator, there can be no difficulty in arriving at the 
reasonable, the practical, the correct result: that result is again our 
great principle—it is the duty of man to believe God when he testifies; 
‘and the simple inquiry will be regarding the question of fact, ‘‘has 
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God testified :’’ If he has, our doubts must cease; our belief is demanded 
by reason and by religion. Indeed, they are never opposed to each 
other; upon patient inquiry they will always be found mutually to aid 
each other. The history of the world presents to us the exhibition of 
the weakness of the human mind—perpetually changing its theories; 
perpetually adding to its stock of information; frequently detecting its 
own mistakes; correcting its aberrations, and proving its imbecility, 
whilst it asserts its strength. The eternal God, infinite in his perfec- 
tions, is always the same; in him there is no vicissitude; alone, change- 
less amidst a changing universe; his vesture and decoration he may 
change, but he is eternally the same, in his knowledge as in his truth: 
the heavens and the earth may pass away but his word cannot fail. 

We are thus brought to the simple inquiry concerning the fact of a 
revelation. The truth of a fact must be always ascertained by testi- 
mony: that testimony must be such as ought to be sufficient to pro- 
duce conviction of truth, before belief can be reasonably required. 
When that sufficient testimony has been adduced, to withhold belief 
would be unreasonable—unreasonable rejection of evidence, where there 
is no question as to the revelation of God, cannot be innocent. The 
refusal to examine is plainly against the first principle of religion; con- 
trary to the plainest maxims of reason. A mistake honestly made is 
pardonable, but the rejection of evidence must be irreligious. 

In examining whether revelation has been actually made, we are 
met by a variety of preliminary difficulties, before we are permitted to 
enter upon the evidence of the fact; but I should hope that a few plain 
observations would easily remove them. As I give but a very imperfect 
outline of the ground of-proof, respecting this head, my object being 
rather to hasten forward to some specialties regarding that particular 
ehurch in which I have the honour of being a minister, than to dwell 
upon the general ground which is common to us all, they must be few. 
But there is a philosophy, which endeavours to stop our progress at 
this pass. Philosophy did I call it!. No—I was wrong to dignify it 
with that appellation. It is a species of perplexing sophistry, which, 
clothing itself in the garb of rational inquiry, asks a thousand ques- 
tions, to which neither itself nor philosophy can answer with satisfac- 
tion; they are questions which bewilder the mind, but cannot assist the 
understanding: they are fully sufficient to show the weakness of our 
reason, and to teach us to distrust ourselves because of the imperfec- 
tion of our faculties; but urged too far, they might force us to con- 
clude that we should make no exertion, because we are not omnipotent; 
that we should make no inquiry, because cannot elucidate all that is 
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dark; that we can have no certainty, because there are some cases of 
doubt; and that we have no information, because there is some knowl- 
edge beyond our reach. That certainly does not deserve the name of 
philosophy which would only fill the world with doubts, and conjec- 
tures, and probabilities, instead of knowledge of fact founded upon 
evidence of testimony. Sophistry, having led you from your plain 
path and bewildered you in a labyrinth, by turns smiles at your folly, 
sheds the tear of mocking condolence for your degradation, and sneers 
at your baffled efforts to extricate yourself; but calm and dignified 
philosophy unfolds to you the plain evidence of facts; and having fully 
established the truth of the fact, draws thence the irresistible conclu- 
sion: thus leading in a way in which even fools cannot err: this is 
the path of religion. 

I may be asked, when will man know that he has evidence of fact; 
and how shall he know it? There are some questions which are more 
plainly answered by our conviction, than by any induction. The feel- 
ing of the evidence is so strong, that we can by the very expression of 
the feeling, testify to others what they know, because they too feel 
as we do, and they know that we should, by any attempt at inductive 
proof, make perfectly obscure that which, without this effort, would 
be fully and confessedly evident. Ask me how I know that I have 
evidence of light being now diifused around me: how you have evi- 
dence that I now address you; how we all have evidence of our exist- 
ence; who will undertake, by any process of reasoning, to produce a 
stronger feeling of conviction than exists by the very feeling of the 
evidence? Nor have we any form of expression, which would carry 
more conviction to the mind, than that which announces the feeling 
itself; each individual will know when that feeling exists within him. 
No speculation will aid him to the knowledge of the fact; and where 
the general testimony of mankind is given to the existence of this feel- 
ing, it cannot have an intimate connexion with truth. If it had not, 
the God who formed our nature, such as it is, would have placed us 
under a delusion from which we could not be extricated: and the asser- 
tion of this not only would destroy every criterion by which truth could 
be distinguished from error, but would be blasphemy against the Creator 
of the universe. : 

Let us come to view how we ascertain the fact of revelation. If 
there is any special work which is so peculiarly and exclusively that of 
an individual, as that it can be performed by no other, the fact of 
the existence of that work establishes the fact of his presence; and if 
his presence is a testimony by him of his concurrence in declarations 
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then made, he is responsible for the truth of those declarations. We 
believe miracles to be works above the power of created beings, and 
requiring the immediate presence and agency of the divinity, and given 
by him as the proof of his commission to the individuals or societies 
whom he makes witnesses to men of truth revealed by him. The feel- 
ing of the miracle being evidence of his presence for this purpose, is 
so general, and its testimony so fully given by the human race, as well 
by their spontaneous declaration as by their whole course of conduct, 
that it would argue in our Creator himself a total disregard for man’s 
information, if he permitted its existence during so many centuries, 
and with such inevitable results, unless it were a eriterion of truth. 
The same consequences would necessarily follow from a permission, on 
the part of God, of a general delusion of mankind as to the species 
of works that were miraculous. When the feeling generally existed, 
and was acted upon most extensively during a long series of ages, 
that works of a peculiar description were emphatically miracles, and 
that the performance of those miracles was an undoubted proof of 
God’s presence to uphold the truth of the declarations made in his name 
by the agents or the instruments used in these works: the Author of 
our nature would be chargeable with aiding in our delusion, if he did 
not as he could, and as his perfections would demand, interfere to 
correct the error. 

Our next observations must regard the quantity of testimony which 
would be required to prove one of those miraculous facts. The asser- 
tion has sometimes been made, that more than usually would suffice for 
establishing an ordinary fact, would be necessary to prove the existence 
of a miracle. We altogether dissent from this position. The facts, in 
the one case, are precisely as obvious to examination as in the other. 
Strange as the assertion which I am about to make, will probably ap- 
pear to many who have honoured me with their attention, I plainly 
say that it will be found, upon reflection, that there is far less danger 
of deceit or mistake in the examination of a miraculous fact, than 
there is in one of ordinary occurrence. The reason is simple, and I 
believe natural and evidently sufficient. The mind is less liable to be 
imposed upon, when its curiosity is greatly excited, and when its jeal- 
ousy and suspicions are awakened, than when it is prepared to expect 
and to admit what it is daily, perhaps hourly, in the habit of expecting © 
and admitting. Ordinary events excite no curiosity, create no surprise, 
and there is no difficulty in admitting, that what has frequently oc- 
curred, occurs again; the statement of such an ocurrence will easily 
pass; but the state of the mind is widely different, when we eagerly 
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seek to ascertain, whether what has never been witnessed by us before, 
has now come under our observation, or whether we have not been 
under some delusion; whether an attempt has not been made to deceive 
us. We, in such a case, become extremely jealous; we examine with 
more than ordinary care, and we run less risk of being deceived or 
mistaken. 

No person doubts the power of the Creator, the supreme legislator 
and preserver of the universe, to suspend any law of nature in the 
course of its operation, or to select some individual case which he will 
except from the operation of that law, and during his own pleasure. 
The question can never be as to this power, as to the possibility of a 
miraculous interference; but it always must regard the fact, and that 
fact must be established by testimony, and without the evidence of 
testimony, no person who was not present can be required to believe. 
There does not, and cannot exist, any individual or tribunal, with power 
to require or command the humblest mortal to believe without evidence. 

There is no place in which the rules of evidence are better under- 
stood, or more accurately observed, than in our respectable courts of 
law. Permit me, for the moment, to bring your attention to one of 
those cases which frequently presents itself to the view of our citizens. 
There stands a citizen charged with the murder of his fellow-man. Long 
experience, deep study, unsullied purity, calm impartiality, and patience 
for investigation, form the judicial character; they are found upon the 
bench. Steady integrity, the power of discrimination, the love of jus- 
tice, a deep interest in the welfare of the community, and the sanction 
of a solemn pledge to heaven, are all found in the jury; the public 
eye is upon them, and the supreme tribunal of public opinion, after an 
open hearing of the case, is to pronounce upon the judges and the jurors 
themselves. The life or death, the fame or infamy of the accused les 
with them, and is in their keeping, at the peril of their feelings, their 
character, their conscience, and their souls. The decision must be made 
by the evidence arising from testimony, and that the testimony of 
men, and those men liable to all the weakness and all the bad passions 
of humanity; yet here, in this important case, a solemn decision must 
be made. That jury must be satisfied, that the person now said to 
be dead was living, that he is now dead, that the change from life to 
death was produced by the act of their fellow-citizen now arraigned 
before them; that this act was done with sufficient deliberation to pro- 
ceed from malicious intent; that for this act he had no authority; he 
who was deprived of life being a peaceable person, under the protection 
of the state. In this there is frequently much perplexity, and little 
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testimony, and that testimony frequently regarding not the substantial 
ingredients of the crime, but establishing facts, from which those that 
form the ingredients are only derived by inference. Still, we find con- 
victions and executions, and the jury, with the approbation of the 
bench, and the assent of the community, unhesitatingly put on solemn 
record their conviction of the truth of facts which they never saw, and 
of which they have only the testimony of their fellow-men; and upon 
this testimony, society agrees that property, liberty, life, and fame shall 
all be disposed of, with perfect assurance of truth and justice. 

I will now suppose that court constituted as I have described, and 
for the purpose of ascertaining the fact of murder. A number of re- 
spectable witnesses depose to the fact of the person stated to have been 
slain having been alive: they were in habits of intimacy with him, were 
his companions during years, some of them have seen his dead body, 
in presence of others who also testify to their having seen and exam- 
ined that body; those last were present when the prisoner, with per- 
fect deliberation, inflicted a wound upon the deceased. There can be 
no doubt as to the identity of the deceased, and there is none as to the 
identity of the prisoner. A number of physicians testify their opinion 
as to the wound so given, and which they examined, being a sufficient 
eause of death. The accused produces no authority for his act; there 
has been no process of law against the deceased, who was a peaceable 
and well-conducted citizen. How could that jury hesitate? They must, 
painful as is the task, they must consign the unfortunate culprit to the 
just vengeance of the law; the judge must deliver him to the execu- 
tioner, and the public record of the state must exhibit his infamy. Life 
and character must both disappear; they are swept away by the irre- 
sistible force of evidence, founded upon human testimony. The widow 
must hang her head in shame; in the recess of her dwelling she must 
sit in lonely, disconsolate, unsupported grief; the orphans blush to 
bear their father’s name; the brothers would forget their kindred; and 
perhaps even gray hairs would gladly bow still lower, than, compelled 
by grief and years, to court the concealment of the grave. 

Yet, still, when a fact becomes evident from the examination of 
testimony, we must yield our assent to that fact, without regarding its 
consequences. 

Let me continue my supposition. Before the dissolution of that | 
court, whilst it is yet in session, that jury still occupying their seats— 
a rush is made into the hall—the same identical witnesses appear again; 
but they are accompanied by the deceased, now raised to life. They 
testify, that, as they were departing from the court, a man, whom they 
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produce, proclaimed that he was commissioned by the Most High to 
deliver his great behests to his fellow-men; and that to prove the 
validity of his commission, he summoned them to accompany him to 
the tomb of that man whose death they had so fully proved, and that 
by an appeal to heaven for the authenticity of his commission, that 
man should revive. They went—they saw the body in the grave— 
the claimant upon heaven eailed upon the eternal God to show that he 
had sent him to teach his fellow-men—he calls the deceased—the body 
rises—the dead has come to life—he accompanies them to the court— 
he is recognised by his acquaintances—confessed by his friends—felt 
by the people—he speaks, he breathes—he moves, he eats, he drinks, 
he lives amongst them. Can that court refuse to say that it is satis- 
fied of the fact of the resuscitation? What would any honest man think 
of the members of that jury, should they swear that this man had not 
been resuscitated by the interference of that individual who thus proves 
his commission? If that jury could, upon the testimony of those 
witnesses, find the first fact, why shall they not, upon the same testi- 
mony, find the second ? 

But, we may be asked, how we know that this man was dead? 
Probably it was only a mistake. He could not have been totally bereft 
of life. Ask the jury, who, upon the certainty of the fact of death, 
consigned their fellow-citizen to infamy and to the gallows. Shall we 
admit the certainty for the purposes of human justice, and quibble 
with our convictions to exclude the testimony of heaven? This, indeed, 
would be a miserable sophistry. Would any court upon such a plea, 
so unsupported, issue a respite from execution? An isolated perhaps, 
with nothing to rest upon, set up against positive testimony, resting 
upon the uncontradicted evidence derived from the senses, from ex- 
perience, and from analogy; a speculative possibility against a substan- 
tive fact, by which the very possibility is destroyed! 

Where is the cause of doubt? Where the difference between the 
two eases? In both suppositions the essential facts are the same—life, 
death—identity; the difference consists in the accidental circumstances 
of the priority of one to the other. The one is the ordinary transi- 
tion from life te death, an occurrence which is to us most mysterious 
and inexplicable, but with the existence of which we are long familiar; 
the other a transition from death to life, not more mysterious but which 
rarely occurs, and when it does occur, is most closely examined, viewed 
with jealous scrutiny, and which excites deep interest, and to admit 
the truth of which there is no predisposition in the mind. The facts 
are precisely the same in the case of the murder and of the miracle, 
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the accident of the priority of each alternately to the other, constitutes 
the whole difference. And surely if witnesses can tell me that a man 
who has never died shows all the symptoms of life, the same witnesses 
ean tell me the same fact, though that man had passed from death 
to life. The symptoms of life are always the same, and the testimony 
which will establish the fact of life at one time, by proving the ex- 
istence of those symptoms, will be at any time sufficient for the 
same purpose. The same is to be said of the symptoms of death, 
and of the testimony which will establish the fact by prov- 
ing their existence. It may be objected that no adequate cause 
is assigned for this extraordinary occurrence. The answer is 
twofold. To be convinced of the truth of a fact, it it not neces- 
sary that I should know the cause of its existence; it suffices for me to 
know the existence of the fact itself, and its existence will not be the 
less certain though I should never be able to discover the cause. How 
many facts do we every day witness, whose causes are still to us in- 
accessible and undiscovered. Next; an adequate cause is here distinctly 
pointed out and referred to. He who first breathed into the nostrils of 
man, whom he fashioned from the dust, a living soul, is now equally 
powerful to call back the departed spirit to its mouldering tenement of 
clay. 

In the Mosaic—in the Christian dispensation, what multitudes of 
miraculous facts attest the presence of the Deity? the revelations of 
heaven? During what a length of time were not those facts open, 
to every species of examination? How favourable were the circum- 
stanees for the detection of imposition, for the exposure of fanaticism, 
for the ridicule of folly, if the impostor, the fanatic, or the fool had 
claimed to be the messenger of heaven? Thus we believe that our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ instructed man in the doctrines of truth, 
had authority to prescribe laws of morality, and founded institutions 
to which we are religiously bound unalterably to adhere. If the 
miraculous facts, which establish this conclusion, are not in full evi- 
dence, I, for one, must profess that I must blot from my mind all that 
I have been ever led to believe was a fact of history, 

A peculiarity of our religion is, that we may at any moment risk 
its truth or falsehood upon the truth or falsehood, of the statement. of 
any one or the whole of a vast variety of facts. We know nothing of 
speculation, we know nothing of opinion. Opinions form no part of 
our religion. It is all a statement of facts, and the truth of those facts 
can at any moment be brought to the test. With this we stand or fall. 
Allow me to adduce one fact as an instance and an illustration. - 
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The founder of our church, the Saviour of the world, foretold the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and that not a stone should be left upon 
another of the mighty mass of the splendid temple. One of our prophets 
foretold that upon the establishment of the new law which we profess, 
the sacrifice should cease, and never be restored in that temple. The 
sacrifice did cease—the city was sacked—the temple was destroyed :— 
the Christians proclaimed that the temple would never be rebuilt, the 
sacrifice would never be restored. The Roman emperor Julian, having 
apostatized from the faith, was determined to humble the church from 
which he had deserted, and by establishing one fact to defeat their 
prophecy, to prove the delusion of the Nazarenes or Galileans, as he 
termed the Christians. With the wealth of the Roman empire, the 
power of his sceptre, the influence of his place, and the devotion of the 
most zealous people under heaven, he made the attempt. The whole 
Jewish people, animated with love of country and of religion, cheered 
by their neighbours, urged on by their emperor, flattered by his court, 
undertook the work, they rooted up the old foundations of the temple, 
until indeed there was not left a stone upon a stone: they prepared to 
rebuild; but history testifies their disappointment. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
a bishop of our church, and Ammianus Marcellinus, the emperor’s 
historian, a Christian and a pagan, together with a cloud of other 
witnesses, inform us of their discomfiture. Centuries have elapsed. 
The prophecy and the attempt are both on record. To-day we say, 
as our predecessors said then, ‘‘Build that temple, offer one sacrifice 
according to the Mosaic rites within its walls, and we acknowledge 
our delusion.’’ But we cannot, for any speculative opinions of phil- 
osophers, abandon the evidence of miracles, of prophecy, and of history 
united. 

My brethren, I come now to a new part of my subject. We have 
seen that our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ made a revelation to the 
human race: our next and very natural inquiry must be, to discover 
how we shall ascertain what that revelation is. This is the place 
where we arrive at the essential distinction between the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and every other: it is, indeed, upon this question the 
whole difference turns; and to this it must be always brought back. 
The doctrine which, as a prelate of that church, and from my own 
conscientious conviction, I preach, differs very widely indeed from what 
is generally professed and acted upon by the great majority of our 
citizens, and by a vast portion of the respectable and enlightened as- 
semblage which surrounds me. I shall state our doctrine fully upon 
this head; but I do not feel that it would be correct, or delicate on my 
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part, to enter at present, upon the field of polemics for its vindication. 
Still it will be permitted that I give an outline, imperfect and defective 
it must be, for the cause which I have assigned, of the reasons for that 
faith which is in us. . 

And here let me assure you, that if, in the course of my observa- 
tions, any expression should escape from me that may appear calculated 
to wound the feelings of those from whom I differ, that it is not 
my intention to assail, to insult, or to give pain; and that I may be 
pardoned for what will be im truth an inconsiderate expression, not 
intended to offend. Neither my own feelings, nor my judgment, nor 
my faith, would dictate to me anything calculated to embitter the 
feelings of those who differ from me—merely for that difference. My 
kindest friends, my most intimate acquaintance, they whom I do, and 
ought to esteem and respect, are at variance with my creed; yet. it 
does not and shall not destroy our atfection. In me it would be in- 
gratitude; for I must avow, and I do it most willingly, that in my 
journeys through our states I have been frequently humbled and abashed 
at the kindness with which I have been treated. I came amongst you 
a stranger, and I went through your land with many and most serious 
and unfortunate mistakes, for which you were not blamable, operating 
to my disadvantage. If a Roman Catholic bishop were in truth what 
he is even now generally supposed to be, in various parts of this Union, 
he should not be permitted to reside amongst you; yet was I received 
into your houses, enrolled in your families, and profited by your kind- 
ness—I have frequently put the question to myself whether, if I had 
similar impressions regarding you, I could have acted with the like 
kindness; and I must own, I frequently doubted that I would. It is 
true, you laboured under serious mistakes as to what was my religion, 
and what were my duties and my obligations. But you were not your- 
‘selves the authors of those mistakes; nor had you within your reach 
the means of correcting them. I feel grateful to my friends who have 
afforded me this opportunity of perhaps aiding to do away those im- 
pressions; for our affections will be more strong as those mistakes will 
be corrected; and it must gratify those, who, loving the country, be- 
hold us spread through it, to be assured, that we are not those vile 
beings that have been painted to their imaginations, and which ought 
not to be allowed existence in any civilized community. 

Upon our principles, my brethren, we must not speculate; we must 
always keep our eye steadily upon facts. The wisest man might be 
misled in speculation; might make great mistakes in forming opinions; 
but if he has evidence of a fact, he has ground upon which he can 
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rest with certainty ; and the inevitable consequence of that fact produces 
certainty also: let us then look for facts, instead of hazarding con- 
jectures, or maintaining opinions. 

It is a fact, that our blessed Redeemer did not write his com- 
munications: it is equally certain, that he neither gave a command, 
nor a commission to have them written. It is a fact, that his religion 
was fully and extensively established before any part of the Scriptures 
of our new law was committed to writing. We therefore believe it to 
be evident that our religion was not established by the dissemination of 
writings. 

We have abundant testimony to show that our blessed Redeemer, 
besides having publicly taught the people, selected a few persons whom 
he more fully instructed, and duly authorized to teach also. They were 
his companions during life, and after his death they were the promul- 
gators of his doctrine. Their commission from him was not to become 
philosophers, discussing what was probably the nature of God and the 
obligation of man, and examining what means they would esteem to 
be most likely to lead mankind to eternal happiness; but they were 
constituted witnesses to others, to testify what the Saviour revealed to 
them, and to speak of positive facts with undoubting certainty,—and 
to state what he actually told, what he precisely commanded, what he 
positively instituted, and for what purpose, and what were to be the 
consequences: all this was matter of fact testified by witnesses, not 
discovered by disquisitions of philosophy. The teachers were not to 
add, they were not to diminish, they were not to change; the perfection 
of the revelation consisted in preserving the account purely unchanged. 
We find it is a fact that others were added to the commission of 
teachers; the very nature of the case exhibited the necessity of such 
addition, because the original commissioners would not suffice for the 
multitude to be taught. Natural reason pointed out the course which 
testimony shows us was followed. They who were originally constituted 
by the Redeemer to form the teaching tribunal, selected those whom 
they found best instructed, and being satisfied of their integrity by the 
testimony of those who had long known them, they were themselves 
judges of their full acquaintance with the truths which were to be 
taught, and of their ability; they ordained them as fellow-witnesses, 
extended to them the power of the commission, and thus in every city 
were chosen faithful men, who might be fit to teach others that form 
of sound words which had been committed to themselves before many 
witnesses; the people who hear the testimony of the first teachers were 
also capable of observing if any deviation had been made by their suc- 
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cessors. Those first teachers and their associates were scattered abroad 
widely through the world, but in all places they taught the same things, 
for truth could not be contradictory. Some persons sought after 
novelties, and separated from the great body, which itself remained 
united in government and in doctrine, though widely scattered through 
the world. Those isolated and independent divisions followed each 
some theory of its own, having some peculiarity by which each was 
distinguished from the other, each judging and deciding for itself, 
and each claiming to have preserved the true doctrine. This state of 
things existed almost at the very origin of the Christian Church, and 
has since continued more or less extensively. It was not until the 
eighth year after the ascension of our Lord, or the year 41 of our era, 
that the first part of the New Testament was written by St. Matthew, 
who was one of the earliest companions of the Saviour, and an apostle. 
Many of the Christians had committed to writing several facts and 
discourses which they had learned. Many of their accounts contained 
much that has never reached us. Some years afterwards, St. Mark, 
who was not an apostle, but who was a companion of St. Peter, the 
president of the apostolic body, first in honour and first in jurisdiction, 
abridged much of what St. Matthew had written, and added much of 
his own, which he had probably learned from St. Peter; those books 
had a limited circulation amongst the Christians in some places, but 
highly as they were valued, they were not looked upon as the ex- 
clusive evidence of the doctrines of the Redeemer, and the very fact, 
which is of course incontestable, that a vast quantity of what we 
all now receive as his doctrine is not contained in them, but was sub- 
sequently written, renders it impossible for any of us to assume this 
principle. In the year 53 of our era, St. Luke, who was a physician 
in Antioch, and who had been oceasionally a companion of St. Paul, 
and had conversed with many cof the other disciples and apostles, be- 
gan to write his gospel from the accounts collected through others, and 
chiefly to counteract the circulation of many erroneous accounts which 
were written; he probably had not seen either of the two gospels written 
by Matthew or Mark. About ten years after this, he wrote the Acts 
of the Apostles as a continuation of his history, and it it he principally 
confines himself to the account of the labours of St. Paul, as he was his 
companion, and had the opportunity of observing his proceedings. 
Upwards of thirty years more elapsed before St. John wrote his gospel 
at the request of the churches of Asia Minor, in order to testify against 
the errors of several persons who then troubled those churches with 
their speculations and imaginations. He had previously written his 
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book of Revelations, being an obscure prophecy of some future events 
blended with history and vision. He had written some epistles to 
churches and to individuals on particular occasions. St. Paul, in the 
discharge of his duties, had been sometimes consuited upon particular 
questions, by churches which he had founded or visited; and some 
of his epistles are extant, in which he answers their difficulties, gives 
them instruction suitable to their circumstances, and makes several 
regulations. He also wrote on other occasions to churches, and to in- 
dividuals, as did three or four of the other Apostles; some of those 
letters remain; we are informed, and think it not unlikely, that many 
more have been lost. 

Thus, during the first century, it is a fact, that no such book as 
we now receive, called the New Testament, was used or adopted in the 
church as the mode for each individual or each church to ascertain 
what was the doctrine of Christ. The several portions of which it is 
composed had indeed been written, and were used, but they were not 
collected together, and very probably no individual had a copy of the 
whole. But those were not the only books of the same description which 
circulated, for there were very many others purporting to be gospels 
and epistles; and it would indeed be very difficult for any individual 
who desired to know the doctrine of the Redeemer, to discover it from 
books, in such a state of things. 

Another fact is also obvious—that in this century the Apostles, 
and most of those whom they had associated with them in their com- 
mission, died. During their lives, they were the teachers of the doctrine; 
they testified what Christ had taught, and it was by reference to their 
tribunal it was ascertained. But a question here naturally presents 
itself to us. Should a difference of testimony be found amongst those 
teachers, it 1s very evident that one of them must have, to say the 
least, made a mistake: how was an honest inquirer after truth to know 
what God has revealed? It is plain, we say, that truth and error must 
exist in such a case, however innocent the erring party might be. And 
unless there were a very plain and simple mode of detecting that error, 
he who gave the revelation would not have provided for its preserva- 
tion. And as this difference not only might exist, but did actually 
occur at a very early period within this same century, the evidence of 
truth would have been lost in the difference of testimony, and revela- 
tion would have been made useless, almost as soon as it had been given. 
We say that the common rule of evidence arising from testimony would 
have been sufficient, when preperly applied, to have detected the error. 
That rule is: examine the witnesses fully as to the fact, and if the 
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vast majority, under proper circumstances, will agree in the testi- 
mony, it is the evidence of truth. Our history exhibits to us, in the 
lifetime of the Apostles, the facts of the difference, the examina- 
tion, and the decision by this rule; and also the further 
fact, that they who would not abide by the decision, were no 
longer considered as holding the doctrine which had been revealed, but 
as making new opinions, and substituting what they thought ought to 
be, instead of preserving what had always been. We then find those 
who continued to testify the doctrine of the Apostles holding com- 
munion with them, recognised as joined in their commission, and au- 
thorized also to extend and to perpetuate the same. Thus, although 
the Apostles and their associates died within this century, still that 
tribunal of which they were the first members survived, and at the 
end of this period was far more numerous and much more widely ex- 
tended through the world; and it was to this tribunal recourse was had 
to ascertain what was the doctrine of our blessed Redeemer. Originally 
this tribunal consisted of Peter, and his associates, the other Apostles: 
—now it consisted of the successor of Peter, and the successors of the 
other Apostles, and of their associates through the world. 

No king could say that he would regulate the doctrines for his 
people; no nation had authority to modify those doctrines for them- 
selves. The perfection of religion consists in preserving the doctrines 
such as they have been given by God in revelation. The difference of 
temporal government cannot alter what he has said. Thus, there was 
formed but one church through many nations—one tribunal to testify 
in every place the same doctrine—all the individuals who taught were 
witnesses for or against each other—the whole body, with the successor 
of Peter at its head, watchful to see that each taught that which was 
originally delivered. 

In the second century, the same system continues; similar facts 
present themselves to our view; the mode of ascertaining what Christ 
had taught was, by the declarations of this permanent body, thus con- 
tinued. The books of the New Testament were, perhaps, better known 
and more generally read, but their circulation was comparatively limited, 
their authority not. sufficiently developed, and they were by no means 
considered as the only source from which individuals, or even congrega- 
tions, could draw a full knowledge of the revelations of the Saviour. 
It was not until after the lapse of three centuries that the members 
of that living tribunal, which had always been the witness of doctrine, 
selected the books that form the New Testament from the various other 
works of a similar description, which had been very freely disseminated ; 
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and we have full evidence of the plain fact, that this tribunal had 
been the authoritative witness of the revealed truths from the begin- 
ning, and that it was only after a long lapse of time that body separated 
the writings known as the scriptures of the new law from several 
spurious works of little or no value, some of them even false and perni- 
cious. And our belief is, that the mode of ascertaining the doctrine 
of truth originally was, and continued to be, from the testimony of 
that tribunal, rather than by the mere testimony of those books. 

What would be the authority of those books, without the authority 
of that tribunal? Bring any written document into any court of 
justice; lay it on the table; what will it prove? Will you not first 
produce evidence to show what it is? You must prove by the testimony 
of some competent witness, the nature and authenticity of a written 
document, before that written document can be used. Without having 
- been thus established, it lies useless before the court; it may be what 
is purports to be, but it is plain that a written or printed book may 
not be what it assumes in its title; a document flung upon the table 
of a court les there without any use, until it is made useful by testi- 
mony besides itself. The record of a court must be proved by the 
officer of that court; fictions and forgeries are as easily printed or 
produced as are the genuine statements of truth; and it does not 
derogate from the value of a genuine document, to say that it needs 
first to be proved, for no document can prove itself. 

Our doctrine then is, that in all cases of difference as to faith, 
between the commissioned teachers of the church, or in any such dif- 
ferences between others, the mode originally used will procure for us 
evidence of truth. The question never can be respecting opinion; it 
must always be concerning fact; that fact is what God did reveal. The 
original witnesses spread through the world testified this fact to their 
associates and to their successors; this testimony was thus continued. 
In the second or third century, the bishop in Greece could testify what 
had been transmitted to him; the Parthian bishop gave his testimony: 
the Egyptian added his; the Italian told what he had been taught; 
their agreement could not have been the effect of accident; the preju- 
dices, the national habits, and the thousand accidental differences of 
each, made them sufficiently watchful of each other; their joint and 
concurrent testimony must have been full proof of the sameness of 
the testimony of their predecessors, until all met in the Apostles who 
heard it from Jesus Christ. We say, that when the great majority 
of the bishops united with their head, the Bishop of Rome, who suc- 
ceeds to Peter, thus concur in their testimony, it is evidence of truth: 
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we will infallibly come to a certain knowledge of what God has re- 
vealed. This is our doctrine of the infallibility of the church; and 
thus we believe that we will ascertain what Christ taught, by the testi- 
mony of the majority of the bishops united to their head, whether as- 
sembled or dispersed through their sees, all over the world. 

Others may be of opinion, that this is an irrational—that this is 
an incorrect, that this is an insufficient mode. We do not view it 
in that light; and I may be permitted to say for myself, perhaps it 
might be deemed prejudice; perhaps a weakness of intellect, or a 
slavery of mind; to me it appears a much better mode of attaining its 
great object than to take up the Scriptures and decide solely for 
myself; better than to depend upon the authority of any individual, 
however learned or pious, or inspired with heavenly knowledge he might 
be deemed. I am not infallible; but in virtue of my place I give 
my testimony; I may err, but the majority of my brethren will cor- 
rect that error. A few others may err; still the testimony of the 
majority prevails—thus individuals may separate from us, but our 
unity and our testimony remains. We do not profess to believe our 
Pope infallible? We believe, that by virtue of the divine appoint- 
ment, he presides amongst us, but we are fellow-witnesses with him. 

But this power of decision is by its own nature extremely limited. 
We are witnesses to our brethren, not despots over men’s minds. Our 
testimony must be confined to what has been revealed; we cannot add, 
we cannot diminish. Such is the duty of a witness, such is ours. All 
the popes and bishops, ail the councils which have ever existed, or which 
may exist, have not, and cannot have. the power of commanding the 
humblest individual to believe one particle more on the subject of 
revelation than what they testify God to have taught. When they 
exhibit what has been taught by Heaven, man is bound to believe; let 
them say, ‘‘besides this which God has revealed, we are of opinion that 
you would do well to believe this, which he has not taught, but which we 
think a very good doctrine.’’ He is free to act as he may think proper, 
his belief would not be faith, it would be receiving the opinions of men, 
not the teaching of heaven; this mode of teaching is never used in our 

1 Christ promised infallibility to the successors of the Apostles as well as to the 
Apostles themselves. But whether this promise was given in the distributive or the 
collective sense, is a question that cannot be well decided from the words of Holy 
Seripture. The ambiguity of the Bible is, however, removed by the tribunal of Tra- 
dition. Always and everywhere it has been the belief of the Church that the individ- 
ual Apostles were infallible, but that their successors enjoyed the privilege of infalli- 
bility only in the collective sense and when conjoined with the Supreme Pontiff, who 
alone, as successor of St. Peter, is endowed with the gift of individual infallibility 


when he speaks ex Cathedra.—Ep. 
*See Note 16, Volume ITI, page 391. 
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ehurech. The decisions of our councils, are the exhibition of the original 
revelation, not the expression of adopted opinions: so too, the whole 
body of our church cannot omit to teach any revealed truth; she must 
teach all; she must be a faithful witness; neither adding, omitting, or 
changing. 

In our mode of examining, although we believe the founder of our 
church made a promise of his divine guidance to protect our body 
from erring, we take all the natural means which will aid in the dis- 
covery of the original fact. We not only have known the testimony 
of those from whom we learned, and that of those with whom we as- 
sociate; but we have the records of our churches, we have the docu- 
ments of antiquity; we have the writings of our ancient, and vener- 
able, and eminent bishops and doctors, coming from every age and from 
every nation. We have the decisions of former councils, we have the 
monuments which have been erected, the usages which have prevailed, 
the customs which continue, and when we take up the sacred volume 
of the Seriptures, we collate its passages with the results which we 
gather from those sources. The prelates of our several nations make 
this examination in every quarter of the globe, each testifies what he 
has found in conjunction with those of his vicinity who could aid him 
in his research, and thus we obtain testimony of the world respecting 
facts in which the world is deeply interested. Can it be slavery in me 
to bow to the decision of this tribunal? Frequently, questions which 
have been long since decided in this manner are revived. Our answer 
in those cases is very short. ‘‘This has been already determined.’’ We 
are told this is limiting the operations and chaining down the freedom 
of the human mind. Perhaps it is. But if the proper use of the 
faculties be the discovery of truth, and that truth has been already 
discovered, what more is necessary? When investigations have been 
made, and results arrived at, why investigate still? You go into court 
to defend your property, you have your titles fully investigated, judg- 
ment is given in your favour, it is put upon record; a new litigant calls 
upon you to go over the same ground, will not the record of the judg- 
ment against his father protect you? Or must you, because he chooses 
to trouble you, burn that record, and join issue again? We quote the 
decisions of former times as proofs that investigation has been already 
made, and that a decision has long since been had. And what has once 
been found to have been revealed by God, cannot by any lapse of time 
cease to be revelation: if the fact shall have been once fully proved, 
that proof must be good always—if a record thereof be made, that 
record is always evidence. 
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A political difficulty has been sometimes raised here. If this 
infallible tribunal, which you profess yourselves bound to obey, should 
command you to overturn our government, and tell you that it is the 
will of God to have it new modelled, will you be bound to obey it? 
And how then can we consider those men to be good citizens, who 
profess to owe obedience to a foreign authority,—to an authority not 
recognised in our constitution,—to an authority which has excom- 
municated and deposed sovereigns, and which has absolved subjects and 
citizens from their bond of allegiance. 

Our answer to this is extremely simple and very plain; it is, that 
we would not be bound to obey it,—that we recognise no such authority. 
I would not allow to the Pope, or to any bishop of our church, outside 
this Union, the smallest interference with the humblest vote at our 
most insignificant balloting box. He has no right to such interference. 
You must, from the view which I have taken, see the plain distinction 
between spiritual authority and a right to interfere in the regulation 
of human government or civil concerns. You have in your constitu- 
tion wisely kept them distinct and separate. It will be wisdom, and 
prudence, and safety to continue the separation. Your constitution 
says that Congress shall have no power to restrict the free exercise of 
religion. Suppose your dignified body to-morrow attempted to restrict 
me in the exercise of that right; though the law, as it would be ealled, 
should pass your two houses, and obtain the signature of the presi- 
dent, I would not obey it, because it would be no law, it would be an 
usurpation; for you cannot make a law in violation of your constitu- 
tion— you have no power in such a case. So, if that tribunal which is 
established by the Creator to testify to me what he has revealed, and to 
make the necessary regulations of discipline for the government of the 
ehurch, shall presume to go beyond that boundary which circumscribes 
its power, its acts are invalid; my rights are not to be destroyed by its 
usurpation; and there is no principle of my creed which prevents my 
using my natural right of proper resistance to any tyrannical usurpa- 
tion. You have no power to interfere with my religious rights; the tri- 
bunal of the church has no power to interfere with my civil rights. 
It is a duty which every good man ought to discharge for his own, 
and for the public benefit, to resist any encroachment upon either. We 
do not believe that God gave to the church any power to interfere 
with our civil rights, or our civil concerns. Christ our Lord refused 
to interfere in the division of the inheritance between two brothers, 
one of whom requested that interference. The civil tribunals of Judea 
were vested with sufficient authority for that purpose, and he did not 
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transfer it to his Apostles. It must hence be apparent, that any idea 
of the Roman Catholics of these republics being in any way under the 
influence of any foreign ecclesiastical power, or indeed of any church 
authority in the exercise of their civil rights, is a serious mistake. There 
is no class of our fellow-citizens more free to think and to act for 
themselves on the subject of our rights, than we are; and I believe there 
is not any portion of the American family more jealous of foreign in- 
fluence, or more ready to resist it. We have brethren of our church in 
every part of the globe, under every form of government; this is a sub- 
ject upon which each of us is free to act as he thinks proper. We 
know of no tribunal in our church which can interfere in our proceed- 
Ings as citizens. Our ecclesiastical authority existed before our con- 
stitution, is not affected by it; there is not in the world a constitution 
which it does not precede, with which it could not coexist; it has seen 
nations perish, dynasties decay, empires prostrate; it has coexisted with 
all, it has survived them all, it is not dependent upon any one of them; 
they may still change, and it will still continue. 

It is again urged, that at least our church is aristocratic, if not 
despotic, in its principles, and is not calculated for a republic,—that its 
spirit is opposed to that of republicanism. This objection cannot be 
seriously urged by any person who has studied history, nor by any 
person who is acquainted with our tenets. Look over the history of 
the world since the establishment of Christianity, and where have there 
been republics? Have the objectors read the history of Italy? <A 
soil fertile in republics, and most devoted to our religion! What was 
the religion of William Tell? He was a Roman Catholic. Look not 
only to the Swiss republics, but take San-Marino,—this little state, 
during centuries, the most splendid specimen of the purest democracy, 
and this democracy protected by our Popes during these centuries. Men 
who make the assertions to which I have alluded cannot have read 
history! Amongst ourselves, what is the religion of the venerable 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton? Men who make these assertions can- 
not have read our Declaration of Independence. What was the religion 
of the good, the estimable, the beloved Doctor Carroll, our first Cath- 
‘olie Archbishop of Baltimore, the founder of our hierarchy, the friend 
of Washington, the associate of Franklin? Have those men been de- 
graded in our church because they aided in your struggle for the 
assertion of your rights, for the establishment of our glorious and our 
happy republics? No—they are the jewels which we prize, the orna- 
ments of our church, the patriots of our country. They and others, 
whom we count as our members, and esteem for their virtues, have 
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been the intimate and faithful associates of many of our best patriots 
who have passed from our ‘transitory scene, and of some who yet view 
in consolation our prosperity. What is the religion of Simon Volivar? 
What the religion of the whole population of our republican sisters 
upon the southern continent? We are always assailed by speculation. 
We always answer by facts. Have we been found traitors in your 
councils, unfaithful to your trust, cowards in your fields, or in cor- 
respondence with your enemies? Yet we have been consulted for our 
prudenee, confided in for ovr fidelity, enriched your soil with our 
blood, filled your decks with our energy; and though some of us might 
have wept at leaving the land of our ancestors because of the injustice 
of its rulers, we told our brothers who assailed you in the day of battle 
that we knew them not, and we adhered to those who gave to us a 
place of refuge and impartial protection. Shall we then be told that 
our religion is not the religion calculated for republies, though it will 
be found that the vast majority of republican states and of republican 
patriots have been, and even now are Roman Catholics? It is true, 
ours is also the religion of a Jarge portion of empires, and of kingdoms, 
and of principalities. The fact is so far an obvious reason, because 
it is the religion of the great bulk of the civilized world. Our tenets 
do not prescribe any form of government which the people may properly 
and regularly establish. No revelation upon which my eye has fallen, 
or which ever reached my ear, has taught me that the Almighty God 
commanded us to be governed by kings, or by emperors, or by princes, 
or to associate in republics. Upon this God has left us free to make 
our own selection. The decision upon the question of expediency as 
to the form of government for temporal or civil concerns, is one to be 
settled by society, and not by the church. We therefore bind no 
nation or people to any special form, the form which they may adopt 
lies not with us, but with themselves. What suits the genius and cir- 
cumstances of one people might be totally unfit for another; hence, no 
special form of human government for civil concerns has been gen- 
erally established by divine authority: but the God of order who com- 
mands men to dwell together in peace, has armed the government which 
has been properly established by the principles of society, with power 
for the execution of the functions which are given by society to its 
administration; whilst it continues, within its due bounds, to discharge 
properly its constitutional obligations, it is the duty of each good mem- 
ber of society to concur in its support; and he who would resist its 
proper authority, would in this case resist the ordinance of the God 
of peace and of order, and, as the apostle says, would purchase damna- 
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tion for himself. This principle applies alike to all forms of govern- 
ment properly established, and properly administered,—to republics 
and to kingdoms alike. It is then a mistake to imagine that our church 
has more congeniality to one species of civil government than to 
another; it has been fitted by its author, who saw the fluctuating state 
of civil rule, to exist independently of any, and to be suited to either. 
Its own peculiar forms for its internal regulation may and do continue 
to be adhered to under every form of temporal rule. 

But is it not a tenet of our church, that we must presecute all 
those who differ from us? Has not our religion been propagated by 
the firebrand and by the sword? Is not the Inquisition one of its 
component parts? Are not our boasted South American republics per- 
secutors still? And in the code of our infallible church have we not 
canons of persecution which we are conscientiously bound to obey and 
to enforce? Did not the great Lateran Council, in 1215, command all 
princes to exterminate all heretics? If, then, we are not persecutors 
in fact, it is because we want the power, for it is plain that we do not 
want the disposition. 

I would humbly submit, that not one of these questions could be 
truly answered in the affirmative. The spirit of religion:is that of 
peace and of mercy, not that of persecution; yet men of every creed 
have persecuted their brethren under the pretext of religion. The 
great founder of our church, at a very early period, checked this spirit 
in his Apostles; when some cities would not receive his doctrine, they 
asked why he did not call down fire from heaven to destroy them; but. his 
ealm and dignified rebuke was, that they knew not by what spirit they 
were led: it was the spirit of human passion assuming the garb of heaven- 
ly zeal. I know of no power given by God to any man, or, to any body 
of men, in the Christian dispensation, to inflict any penalty of a tem- 
poral description upon their fellow-men for mere religious error. If 
such error shall cause the violation of peace, or shall interfere with the 
well-being of society, temporal governments, being established to pre- 
vent such disorders, have their own inherent right, but not a religious 
commission, to interfere merely for that prevention. Each individual 
is responsible to God for his conduct in this regard; to him, and to 
him only, we stand or fall. He commissioned the church to teach his 
doctrine,—but he did not commission her to persecute those who would 
not receive it. He who beholds the evidence of truth and will not 
follow it, is inexcusable; he who will not use his best exertions to obtain 
that evidence, is inexcusable; he who having used his best exertions 
for that purpose, and having with the best intentions made a mistake 
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in coming to his conclusion, is not a criminal because of that mistake. 
God alone, the searcher of our hearts, can clearly see the full ac- 
countability of each individual upon this head,—because each person 
must be accountable according to his opportunities. I feel that many 
and serious mistakes are made by my friends in this country. I know 
who are mistaken, but far be it from me to say that all who err are 
criminal. I have frequently asked myself whether, if I had had only 
the same opportunities of knowing the doctrine of my church, and its 
evidences, that many of them have had, I would be what I now am. In- 
deed, it would be very extraordinary if I was. They labour under 
those mistakes, not through their own fault in several instances; and 
if the Roman Catholic Church were, in her doctrines and her practices, 
what they have been taught she is, I would not be a Roman Catholic. 
They imagine her to be what she is not; and when they oppose what 
they believe her to be, it is not to her their opposition is really given. 
To God, and to him alone, belongs ultimately to discriminate between 
those who are criminal and those who are innocent in their error; and 
I look in vain through every record, in vain I listen to every testimony 
of my doctrine to discover any command to persecute, any power to 
inflict fine, or disqualification, or bodily chastisement upon those who 
are in mere religious error. It is no doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church; I do not know that it is the doctrine of any church calling 
itself Christian; but, unfortunately, I know it has been practised by 
some Roman Catholics, and it has been practised in every church which 
accused her of having had recourse thereto. JI would then say it was 
taught by no church; it has been practised in all. One great tempta- 
tion to its exercise, is the union of any church with the state; and 
religion has more frequently been but a pretext with statesmen for a 
political purpose, than the cause of persecution for zeal on its own 
behalf. 

Christ gave to his Apostles no commission to use the sword or the 
brand, and they went forth in the simplicity of their testimony, and 
the evidence of their miracles, and the power of their evidence, to 
convert the world. They gave freely their own blood to be shed for 
the sake of religion, but they shed not the blood of their opponents. 
Their associates and their successors followed their example, and were 
suecessful by that imitation. And the historian who represents the ~ 
chastisements of infidel barbarians, by Christian princes, for the pro- 
tection of their own people, and the security of their own property, 
misleads the reader whom he would fain persuade, that it was done 
for the purposes of religion at the instigation of those who laid down 
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their own lives in the conversion of those barbarians. It is true, indeed, 
that we cannot call error truth, nor style truth error; it is true that 
we say there must continue to be an essential distinction between them; 
it is true that we cannot belie our consciences, nor bear false witness 
to our neighbours, by telling them that we believe they adhere to the 
doctrines of Christ, when they contradict what we receive as those 
doctrines; we cannot believe two contradictory propositions to be at 
the same time true. But such a declaration on our part does not in- 
volve as its consequence that we believe they ought to be persecuted. 
The Inquisition is a civil tribunal of some states, not a portion of our 
religion. 

We now come to examine what are called the persecuting laws of 
our church. In the year 1215, at the Council of Lateran, certain 
heresies were condemned by the first canon; and amongst other things 
this canon recites ag Catholic faith, in opposition to the errors of those 
whom it condemned, that there is but one God, the creator of all things, 
of spirits as well as bodies; the author of the Old Testament and of 
the Mosaic dispensation, equally as of the New Testament and of the 
Christian dispensation; that he created not only the good angels, but 
also the devil and the bad angels, originally coming good from his 
hand, and becoming wicked by their own malice, and so forth. In its 
third canon it excommunicates those heretics, and declares them to be 
separated from the body of the church. Then follows a direction, 
that the heretics so condemned, are to be given up to the secular powers, 
or to their bailiffs, to be duly punished. This direction continues to 
require of all bishops and others having authority, to make due search 
within their several districts for those heretics, and if they will not be 
induced to retract their errors, desires that they should be delivered 
over to be punished. There is an injunction then to all temporal 
lords to cleanse their dominions by exterminating those heretics; and 
if they will not, within a year from having been so admonished by the 
church, cleanse their lands of this heretical filth, they shall be deprived 
if they have superior lords, and if they be superior lords and be 
negligent, it shall be the duty of the metropolitan and his provincial 
bishops to excommunicate them, and if any one of those lords para- 
mount so excommunicated for this negligence shall continue during 
twelve months under the excommunication, the metropolitan shall cer- 
tify the same to the Pope, who, finding admonition useless, shall depose 
this prince, and absolve his subjects from their oaths of fealty, and 
deliver the territory over to Catholics, who, having exterminated the 
heretics, shall remain in peaceable possession. 
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This is the most formidable evidence adduced against the position 
which I have laid down, that it is not a doctrine of our church, that 
we are bound to persecute those who differ from us in belief. I trust 
that I shall not oceupy very much of your time in showing that this 
enactment does not in any way weaken that assertion. I shall do so, 
by satisfying you that this is a special law for a particular case; and 
also by convincing you that it is not a canon of the church respecting 
any of those points in which we admit her infallibility; nor is it a 
eanon of the church. 

The doctrines condemned in this first canon originated in Syria, 
touched lightly at the islands of the Archipelago, settled down in 
Bulgaria, and spread into the south of Europe, but were principally 
received in the vicinity of Albi, in France. The persons condemned 
held the Manichean principle of there being two creators of the uni- 
verse; one a good being, the author of the New Testament, the creator 
of good angels, and generally of spiritual essences; the other an evil 
being, the creator of bodies, the author of the Mosaic dispensation, and 
generally of the Old Testament. They stated that marriage was un- 
lawful, and co-operation with the principle of evil was criminal. The 
consequences to society were of the very worst description, immoral, dis- 
mal, and desolating. The church examined the doctrine, condemned it 
as heretical, and cut off those who held or abetted it from her com- 
munion. Here, according to the principles which I have maintained 
before you, her power ended. Beyond this we claim no authority; the 
church, by divine right, we say, infallibly testifies what doctrines 
Christ has revealed, and by the same right, in the same manner, decides 
that what contradicts this revelation is erroneous; but she has no 
divine authority to make a law which shall strip of their property, 
or consign to the executioner, those whom she convicts of error. The 
doctrine of our obligation to submit does not extend to force us to sub- 
mit to a usurpation; and if the church made a law upon a subject 
beyond her commission for legislation, it would be invalid; there would 
be no proper claim for our obedience; usurpation does not create a 
right. The council could by right make the doctrinal decision; but it 
had no right to make the temporal enactment; and where there exists 
no right to legislate on one side, there is no obligation. of obedience on 
the other. If this was then a canon of the church, it was not one in 
making which she was actin¢é within her constitutional jurisdiction, it 
was a usurpation of temporal government, and the doctrine of infalli- 
bility does not bear upon it. 

Every document respecting this council, the entire of the evidence 
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respecting it, as well as the very mode of framing the enactments, prove 
that it was a special law regarding a particular case. The only persons 
whose errors were condemned at that council were those whom I have 
described. The general principle of legal exposition restraining the 
application of penal enactments must here have full weight, and will 
restrain the application of the penalty to the only criminals brought 
within its view. But the evidence is still more confirmed, by the special 
words of definite meaning, this, and filth, which were specially descrip- 
tive of only those persons; the first by his very nature, the second by the 
nature of their crime; and the continued exposition of the enactment 
restrained its application to the special case, though frequently attempts 
had been made by individuals to extend its application, not in virtue 
of the statute, but in virtue of analogy. It would then be improperly 
forcing its construction to say that its operation was to be general, as 
it evidently was made only for a particular case. 

In viewing the preamble to this council, as well as from our knowl- 
edge of history, we discover that this was not merely a council of the 
church, but it was also a congress of the eivilized world. The state of 
the times rendered such assemblages not only usual but necessary; and 
each legislative body did its own business by its own authority; and 
very generally the subjects which were decided upon by one body in one 
point of view, came under the consideration of the other assembly in 
a different point of view, and their separate decisions were engrossed 
upon a joint record. Sometimes they were preserved distinct and sep- 
arate; but copyists, for their own convenience, brought together all the 
articles regarding the same subject, from what source soever they were 
_ obtained. Such was precisely the case in the instance before us. There 
were present on this occasion, by themselves or by their legates, the 
King of Sicily, Emperor elect of the Romans, the Emperor of the East, 
the King of France, the King of England, the King of Arragon, the 
King of Jerusalem, the King of Cyprus, several other kings, and lords 
paramount, sovereign states, and princes. Several of the bishops were 
princes or barons. In the ecclesiastical council, the third canon ter- 
minated exactly in one sentence, which was that of the excommunication 
or separation from the church of those whom the first canon had con- 
demned, whatever name or names they might assume; because they had 
in several placeg several appellations, and were continually dividing off 
and changing names as they separated. The duty and the jurisdiction 
of the council came to this, and the ancient records give no more as the 
portion of its enactments. But the congress of the temporal powers 
then made the subsequent part as their enactment; and thus this penal 
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and civil regulation was not an act of the council, but an act of the 
congress; and it is not a canon concerning the doctrine of the church, 
nor indeed is it by any means a canon, though the copyists have added 
it to the canon as regarding the very same subject; and as confessedly 
the excommunication in the third canon regarded only the special case 
of those particular heretics, the addition of the penal enactment to this 
particular canon is confirmatory evidence that. those who added it knew 
that the penalty in the one case was only co-extensive with the excom- 
munication in the other. 

Having thus seen that this'canon of the Council of Lateran was not 
a doctrinal decision of our church establishing the doctrine of persecu- 
tion, and commanding to persecute, but that it was a.civil enactment by 
the temporal power against persons whom they looked upon as crim- 
inals, it is more the province of the politician or of the jurist than of 
the divine to decide upon its propriety; I may, however, be permitted to 
say that in my opinion the existence of civilized society required its 
enactment, though no good man can approve of several abuses which 
were committed under the pretext of its execution, nor can any rational 
man pretend that because of the existence of a special law for a par- 
ticular purpose every case which may be thought analogous to that for 
which provision was made is to be illegally subjected to those provisions. 

We are now arrived at the place where we may easily find the ori- » 
gin and the extent of the papai power of deposing sovereigns, and of 
absolving subjects from their oaths of allegiance. To judge properly 
of facts, we must know their special circumstances, not their mere out- 
line. The circumstances of Christendom were then widely different 
from those in which we now are placed. Europe was then under the | 
feudal system. I have seldom found a writer, not a Catholic, who, in 
treating of that age and that system, has been accurate, and who has 
not done us very serious injustice. But a friend of mine, who is a 
respectable member of your honourable body, has led me to read Hal- 
‘lam’s account of it, and I must say that I have seldom met with so 
much ecandour, and, what I call, so much truth. From reading his state- 
ment of that system it will be plainly seen that there existed amongst 
the Christian potentates a sort of federation, in which they bound them- 
selves by certain regulations, and to the observance of those they were 
held not merely by their oaths, but by various penalties; sometimes 
they consented [that] the penalty should be the loss of their station. 
It was of course necessary to ascertain that the fact existed before its 
consequences should be declared to follow; it was also necessary to estab- 
lish some tribunal to examine and to decide as to the existence of the fact 
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itself, and to proclaim that existence. Amongst independent sovereigns 
there was no superior, and it was natural to fear that mutual jealousy 
would create great difficulty in selecting a chief: and that what orig- 
inated in concession might afterwards be claimed as a right. They 
were however all members of one church, of which the Pope was the 
head, and, in this respect, their common father; and by universal con- 
sent it was regulated that he should examine, ascertain the fact, pro- 
claim it, and declare its consequences. Thus he did in reality possess 
the power of deposing monarchs, and of absolving their subjects from 
oaths of fealty, but only those monarchs who were members of that 
federation, and in the eases legally provided for, and by their conces- 
sion, not by divine right, and during the term of that federation and the 
existence of his commission. He governed the church by divine right, 
he deposed kings and absolved subjects from their allegiance by human 
concession. I preach the doctrines of my church by divine right, but 
I preach from this spot not by that right but by the permission of 
others. : 

It is not then a doctrine of our church that the Pope has been 
divinely commissioned either to depose kings or to interfere with repub- 
lies, or to absolve the subjects of the former from their allegiance, or 
interfere with the civil concerns of the latter. When the persecuted 
English Catholics, under Elizabeth, found the Pope making an 
unfounded claim to this right, and upon the shadow of that unfounded 
right making inroads upon their national independence, by declaring 
who should or who should not be their temporal ruler, they well showed 
how little they regarded his absolving them from their allegiance, for 
they volunteered their services to protect their liberties, which their 
Catholic ancestors had laboured to establish. And she well found that 
a Catholic might safely be entrusted with the admiralty of her fleet, 
and that her person was secure amongst her disgraced Catholic nobility 
and gentry, and their persecuted adherents; although the Court of 
Rome had issued its bull of absolution, and some divines were found 
who endeavoured to prove that what originated in voluntary conces- 
sion of states and monarchs was derived from divine institution. If 
then Elizabeth, of whose character I would not wish in this place to 
express my opinion, was safe amidst those whom she persecuted for their 
faith, even when the head of their church absolved them from alle- 
giance, and if at such a moment they flocked round her standard to 
repel Catholic invaders who came with consecrated banners, and that it 
is admitted on all hands that in so doing they violated no principle of 
doctrine or of discipline of their church, as we all avow; surely Amer- 
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ica need not fear for the fidelity of her Catholic citizens, whom she 
cherishes and whom she receives to her bosom with affection and shel- 
ters from the persecution of others. Neither will any person attempt to 
establish an analogy between our federation and that of feudalism, to 
argue that the Pope can do amongst us what he did amongst European 
potentates under circumstances widely different. 

It has been frequently objected to us, that our church has been more 
extensively persecuting than any other. This is not the place to enter 
into a comparison of atrocities: but I will assert, that when weighed 
against each other, our scale will be found light indeed. Did any per- 
son think proper to conjure up the victims from the grave, I would 
engage to produce evidence of the infiictions upon us in abundance, 
until the hairs of our hearers should stand on end, and humanity inter- 
pose to prevent the recital. But the crimes of individuals or of assem- 
blies are not the doctrines of a church. 

I had other subjects which I desired to treat of in your presence, 
but I feel I have trespassed too long upon your patience. Let us go 
~ back to our view of religion. We may now say that all the law and the 
prophets can be reduced to the two great commandments as our blessed 
Saviour gave them: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and thy whole soul, and thy whole mind, and with all thy 
strength: this is the first and the greatest. Love is affectionate attach- 
ment founded upon esteem. We seek to know the will of those whom we 
love that we may bring ours to be in conformity therewith. The will of 
God is, that we should seek to know what he teaches, because, indeed, he 
would not have taught without desiring that we should learn. Our 
Saviour himself tells his disciples, if they love him they will keep his 
word. The proof, then, of our love is not to be exhibited in our mere 
declaration, it is to be found in the manifestation of our assiduity to 
know what our Creator has taught, that it may be the rule of our prac- 
tice—that we may believe his declarations, obey his injunctions, and 
adhere to his institutions. As his knowledge surpasses ours, so his 
declarations may regard facts beyond our comprehension, and our faith 
be thus built upon the evidence of his word for things which we have 
not seen, and his promises exhibit to us the substance of what we hope 
to enjoy, because he has pledged his veracity, not because our reason 
makes it manifest. It is our duty to love him so as to be zealous for dis- - 
covering what he has taught, that we may pay to him the homage of our 
understanding, as well by its exertion as by its submission. Let me then 
exhort you to this love. Investigate for the purpose of cbtaining the 
knowledge of truth, and then pay the homage of your will by determin- 
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ing to act in conformity with what you shall have discovered. Sub- 
mit your affections to his law, bring your passions in subjection thereto. 
Of ourselves we are weak, in his grace we can become strong. His insti- 
tutions have been established, that through them we might be strength- 
ened in that grace. It is therefore our duty, as it is our interest, to have 
recourse to them. Reason, religion, wisdom, which is the perfection of 
both, leads us to this conclusion. It necessarily, then, is Incumbent on 
us to search for where those institutions are to be found. 

The second commandment is like the first: it is, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself for the sake of God. The apostle asks us, 
How can a man say that he loves God whom he hath not seen, and 
hate his neighbour whom he seeth? and that neighbour is made to the 
likeness of God. The Saviour commands us even to love our enemies, 
to do good to those who hate us, and to pray for those who calumniate 
and persecute us. Nothing can excuse us from the discharge of this 
duty, the observance of this great commandment. No difference [of 
ereed or| of religion, can form a pretext for non-compliance. Religion, 
that holy name has too often been abused for this end, that man might 
flatter himself with having the sanction of heaven for the indulgence of 
a bad passion.—In these happy and free states we stand upon the equal 
ground of religious right; we may freely love and bear with each other, 
and exhibit to Europe a contrast to her jealousies in our affection. By 
inquiry we shall correct many mistakes, by which our feelings have been 
embittered; we shall be more bound together in amity, as we become 
more intimate; and may our harmony and union here below produce that 
peace and moda will that may be emblematic of our Paomen ae of more 
lasting happiness in a better world. 


THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


SUBSTANCE OF AN ADDRESS DELIVERED IN THE CATHEDRAL OF CHARLES- 
TON, 8S. C., UPON THE GIVING OF THE HABIT OF THE URSULINE ORDER 
TO A YOUNG LADY, MAY 19, 1835 ° 


‘And every one that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive a hundred fold, 
and shall possess life everlasting.’’—Matthew xix. 29. 


My dear Child:—Under other circumstances, I’ should feel myself 
at liberty to address you differently from what I intend to-day. We 
are placed in a situation novel to us both; we are surrounded by friends 
to whom all that we are about to perform is new; by friends who feel a 
reasonable curiosity to understand that which they have never before 
had the opportunity of beholding, and upon whose minds, generally 
speaking, very extraordinary impressions have been made respecting the 
nature and the circumstances of that state upon which you desire to 
enter. They have had few, if any, opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with its religious lawfulness, its spiritual or social utility, its excellence, 
or its regulations; they have, without their own fault, been misled, but 
they are open to the light which a plain statement of facts is caleu- 
lated to shed upon their understandings. They are desirous of informa- 
tion; and if they crowd around us, it is not because of an idle desire to 
witness an unmeaning pageant, but from the reasonable and praise- 
worthy motive of better understanding, from observation, that respect- 
ing which they have heard and read very strange accounts; they desire 
to be informed, so that they may be enabled to pass a reasonable judg- 
ment upon an interesting question. 

Were we about to perform this day’s ceremony, in the midst of a- 
community already well instructed concerning the religious state, I 
should feel that it would be more appropriate to address you in the 
usual style on occasions of this description.—To exhibit to you the wis- 
dom of that choice, which you are likely to make, to dwell upon the 


3 For several years previous to the above date, Bishop England did not write his 
addresses. His speaking was a marvelous specimen of the impromptu. Strongly urged 
by his friends and admirers he committed to writing the substance of what he had 
delivered on the above occasion.—ED. 
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description of the virtues proper for that state to which you aspire, and 
to point out to you the source of those graces, by whose aid they may be 
successfully cultivated; but, because of the peculiarity of our cireum- 
stances, I shall omit all this, and though I shall address myself to you, 
the object of my remarks shall be rather to communicate, as far as our 
time and my ability will permit, to the friends by whom we are sur- 
rounded, such information as will render our ceremony fully intelli- 
gible, perhaps interesting. They have assembled here for the purpose of 
beholding a rite, of whose true nature so little is here known, and to be 
fully informed concerning which, is a natural and a laudable desire of 
all rational and unprejudiced persons. Allow me then, my dear child, 
to use this opportunity of satisfying their just wishes of learning, how- 
ever briefly and imperfectly, the nature of our religious orders, and 
particularly that to become a member of which you have already made 
a request, which you now come forward publicly to repeat. 

The wise and providential Creator who has spread abroad the fir- 
mament and placed so many admirable constellations throughout the 
immensity of space, has assigned to each star in this vast collection its 
own peculiar place, and designated the sphere in which it is his will 
that body should move. So long as each makes progress in its proper 
track, so long as all continue their well-ordered, though seemingly intri- 
cate and perplexed course, the harmony of the heavens is perfect, the 
object of the Almighty is attained; beauty crowns the work of order, and 
the beholder is absorbed in the most sublime contemplations. 

The Saviour has distinctly taught us that he who thus regulates the 
motions of the heavenly bodies has not overlooked the concerns of 
individuals sojourning upon earth; he provides for every animal upon 
its surface; not a sparrow can fall to the ground without his permis- 
sion! Of how much more value is man? The Lord has numbered the 
hairs of our head; he has regulated for each of us a path in which to 
walk usefully in His service. He calls the great body of mankind to 
enter into the honourable state of marriage, which, in the new law, he 
has raised to the dignity of a sacrament; when, as we read in the nine- 
teenth chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew,* he brought back the con- 
tract to its original form of an indissoluble bond of union between one 
man and one woman. In that same chapter, he exhibits several instances 

4**6, What therefore God hath joined together, let no man put asunder. 
7.—They say to Him: Why then did Moses command to give a bill of divorce, 
and to put away? 8. He saith to them: Moses, because of the hardness of your 


heart, permitted you to put away your wives; but from the beginning it was not 
80.7’? (Matt. xix.) 
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of necessary and of voluntary exception to this general condition,® and 
shows that he calls different persons to his service in different. situations, 
giving to them the diversity of graces for their several states. Amongst 
those exceptions, we find that there are some who remain unmarried for 
the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 

This doctrine of the Saviour is more fully developed by the Apostle 
St. Paul, in the seventh chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
where he informs us that each has his proper gift from God,* and that 
the variety of graces leads to different states of observance; and subse- 
quently he declares,’ that the unmarried woman, or the virgin, thinks 
of the things of the Lord, that she may be holy in body and in spirit; 
but she who is married, thinks of the world, and how she may please 
her husband. The knowledge of this doctrine has, from the beginning, 
- been exhibited in the practice of those eminent saints, who, influenced 
by the grace of God, have adorned the church by their virtue. We 
behold them admirable models of perfection, both in the married state, 
and in the retirement of religion. 

The duties of a Christian matron are of as eminent utility to soci- 
ety and to religion, as their fulfilment 1s becoming and honourable to 
herself. Placed at the head of a family, to look after their wants, to 
supply their necessities, to provide for their comforts, to solace them in 
affliction, to sustain them, to soothe them, to heal them in sickness, to 
watch over the dispositions of her children, to train them to virtue, to 
lead them to knowledge, to educate them for the fulfilment of their 
duties upon earth, that they may become saints in heaven, to keep her 
household in order, to see that her servants be correct in their habits 
and diligent in their employments, to be the solace of her husband, and 
economist of his means, the unobtrusive instigator of his piety by 
the most unostentatious influence of her example,—this is her high and 
holy calling ;* and one, the proper fulfilment of whose duties will leave 


5“*11. Hesaid to them: All receive not this word but they to whom it is given. 
12. For there are eunuchs who were born so from their mother’s womb: and there 
are eunuchs who were made so by men: and there are eunuchs who have made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake; he that can receive it, let 
him receive it.’’ (Matt. xix.) 

®<¢ For I would that all men were even as myself; but every one hath his proper 
gift from God; one after this manner, and another after that.’’ (I Corinth. vii. 7.) 

7*¢And the unmarried woman and the virgin thinketh on the things of the 
Lord, that she may be holy in body and in spirit.’’ (JZ Corinth. vii. 34.) 

5‘ But she that is married, thinketh on the things of the world, how she may 
please her husband.’’ (I Corinth. vii. 34.) 

‘10. Who shall find a valiant woman? her price is as of things brought from 
afar off, and from the uttermost coasts. 11. The heart of her husband trusteth 
in her, and he shall have no need of spoils. 12. She will render to him good, and 
not evil, all the days of her life. 13. She hath sought wool and flax, and hath 
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her little time to range beyond the precincts of her family, to engage her- 
self in the concerns of others, or to undertake extraordinary practices 
of devotion. Her mind is, therefore, necessarily and properly occupied 
with that little world by which she is surrounded, in the midst of which 
she moves, and in the administration of which she holds so responsible 
a place. She owes to her husband a reasonable affection, and it is part 
of her obligation to please him in everything which is not forbidden 
by the first duties which she owes to her God. 

But when we look abroad through the world, when we examine into 
details, we are speedily convinced that, by reason of the imperfection 
of our nature, the temptations by which we are surrounded, and a vari- 
ety of other causes, there is a great failure in the performance of duty 
by Christian matrons, as well as by other classes of society. The vicis- 
situdes of life, and premature death, frequently also add to the evil. 
Thus we see poverty, destitution, helplessness, infirmity, and despon- 
dency exercising a widespread influence over the human family; educa- 
tion is either imperfectly bestowed, or is altogether neglected, and misery 
and vice have mighty sway. 

From the view that I have already taken, it is clear that the first 
duty of the Christian matron is within her family—and that the occu- 
pations which should primarily engage her attention are so extensive 
and so important, as to give her little time for personal exertion to alle- 
viate the sufferings of others. Well-ordered charity requires that she 
should do all that lies in her power to relieve their necessities,—but it 
first demands from her that her own househoid be not neglected. Our 
providential parent has regulated for this exigency by the diversity of 


wrought by the counsel of her hands. 14. She is like the merchant’s ship, she 
bringeth her bread from afar. 15. And she hath risen in the night, and given a 
provision to her household, and victuals to her maidens. 16. She hath considered 
a field, and bought it; with the fruit of her hands she hath planted a vineyard. 
17. She hath girded her loins with strength, and hath strengthened her arm. 18. 
She hath tasted and seen that her traffic is good; her lamp shall not be put out in 
the night. 19. She hath put out her hand to strong things, and her fingers have 
taken hold of the spindle. 20. She hath opened her hand to the needy, and stretched 
out her hands to the poor. 21. She shall not fear for her house in the cold of 
snow; for all her domestics are clothed with double garments. 22. She hath made 
for herself clothing of embroidery, fine linen and purple in her covering. 23. Her 
husband is honourable in the gates, when he sitteth among the senators of the land. 
24. She made fine linen and sold it, and delivered a girdle to the Chanaanite. 25. 
Strength and beauty are her clothing, and she shall laugh in the latter day. 26. 
She hath opened her mouth to wisdom, and the law of clemency is on her tongue. 
27. She hath looked well to the paths of her house, and hath not eaten her bread 
idle. 28. Her children rose up and called her blessed; her husband, and he praised 
her. 29. Many daughters have gathered together riches; thou hast surpassed them 
all. 30. Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain; the woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised. 31. Give her of the fruit of her hands; and let her works 
praise her in the gates.’’ (Proverbs xxxi.) 
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his gifts. He calls some to that state in which they are not divided, 
where no extensive family duties press upon them; there is no individual 
whom they are bound specially to please, to whose comfort and grat- 
ification they are obliged to devote their principal attention. They are 
occupied in thinking of the things that belong to Ged, how they shall 
endeavour to turn his grace to the best account by corresponding fully 
therewith—aiming, in their spiritual improvement, to be perfect as 
their heavenly Father is perfect—manifesting their love for him by lov- 
ing, for his sake, his creatures—and exhibiting the proof of that char- 
ity by devoting themselves to the service of those who have need of that 
succour which they may be able to bestow. 

Nor have all whom God ealls to this state exactly the same vocation, 
neither are their duties perfectly alike. With admirable wisdom he 
invites them to walk in various paths, so that, spreading themselves 
over the surface of an afflicted world, they may be differently employed 
in remedying its several wants. As, in forming the mystic body of his 
church, he diversitied the gifts and the functions of its several mem- 
bers, that he might build up the aggregate in perfection, so did he 
diversify the objects and the duties of the several religious orders in 
that church,—whilst they are all united in the same faith, partaking of 
the same sacraments, obeying the same spiritual government, and are 
bound together in the one communion, yet they are variously employed 
to attain one great object. Some go forth to gather up, to cherish, and 
to protect the little orphan. Some devote themselves more to prayer and 
reflection on the word of God,—like the Thesbite on Carmel, or the pre- 
cursor in the desert,—they love solitude and conversation with heaven. 
Some visit the abode of deserted poverty, to solace the afflicted, to cheer 
the desponding, to exhibit for those who pursue the even tenor of their 
way along this course in religious contentment, the entrance to beati- 
tude, where the path of the cross terminates. Some devote themselves 
to the instruction of the poor, the despised, or those whom the world 
neglects,—knowing that the angels of those children see the face of 
their father who is in heaven, and that before him nothing is overlooked 
that is done for his sake, to aid one of those least ones, whose souls are 
ereated to his likeness, and are purchased by the blood of his Son. Some 
are found in the abode of disease, assuaging the rage of fever, cooling 
the parched tongue, sustaining the languid head, whispering consolation | 
and hope, allaying the violence of pain, encouraging to fortitude and 
resignation under the chastising hand of that father, who tempers jus- 
tice with merey. Or, if the portal of death is in view, and must be 
entered, then is the source of the Christian’s hope indicated, then is the 
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wearied pilgrim sustained, and aided, and cherished, as the radiance of 
immortal life is pointed out distinct, though distant, beyond the inter- 
vening gloom. Some undertake the meritorious office of educating into 
respectability, utility, and sanctity those children, who, in after life, 
must become the most useful members of society, the most valuable cit- 
izens, the best bulwarks of the state,—they who contribute most to its 
wealth, and who enhance its respectability, the children of the industri- 
ous middle ranks of life; those in whom, generally speaking, are found 
most religion and morality, as they are most efficient for the public 
weal. Some are found in the recesses of the prison, some in the maniac’s 
cell; some cultivate the sciences which elevate and improve, and some 
the arts which give to life its reasonable enjoyments. Some, too, feel the 
mighty importance of supplying the best, the most extended, and most 
polished education for those who are to move in the highest circles of 
society,—and who should adorn, by the improvement of the understand- 
ing, the cultivation of the taste, and the decorations of their station, 
those virtues which impart to their example a very powerful influence. 

Thus, my dear child, are the vast majority of our separated breth- 
ren, without any fault of theirs, because of the want of opportunity for 
information, completely in error when they imagine that the members 
of our religious communities are useless burdens upon society; are idle, 
unemployed, or if occupied in the discharge of their duties, that their 
avocations are unprofitable to the world at large. In fact, none of its 
members contribute more than they do to the well-being of society, and 
their disengagement from the more immediate claims of nearer con- 
nexions or relatives, makes them peculiarly fitted to supply those wants, 
which could never be otherwise adequately met, and very seldom 
attempted, without previous injustice to their own charge, by those who 
had first to attend to family duties. Yet it is sometimes fashionable to 
repeat even what is notoriously untrue, merely because it has been pre- 
viously said by others. In the case, however, of our southern states, 
there is generally a wrong impression upon the mind, because hitherto 
there did not exist in those regions an opportunity for its removal: 
descriptions of convents written for the purposes of party were read; 
the statements of those who ought to have information were implicitly 
relied upon: the current of conversation naturally ran in but one chan- 
nel: every doubt was swept away; and what was palpably untrue, was 
universally admitted as unquestionable. 

We have now, my dear child, arrived at this point. That the mode 
of life which you desire to embrace, is not only lawful in Christianity, 
but is useful to society. That it is not only sanctioned by the Saviour 
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of the world, but that it has been by him recommended, not to all, but 
to several; that this recommendation has been followed up by St. Paul, 
not only by writing, but by exampie; that the recommendation was in 
like manner sustained by the example of that disciple whom Jesus spe- 
cially loved, and to whose care, at his death, he commended his virgin 
mother. It has also been sustained by numbers of the other apostles and 
first disciples of our holy religion; and these examples have been exten- 
sively followed by vast numbers of the best, the most learned, the most 
zealous, and most useful members of the church in every age and in 
every nation. It must, indeed, require a more than ordinary share of an 
unamiable quality which goes far beyond courage to attempt, in defiance 
of such a host of witnesses, the denial of your right, of your own free > 
choice, to enter upon such a state, should you, after mature deliberation, 
trust to the powerful aid and the gracious promises of your Saviour 
for ability to discharge its duties. 

Perhaps it will not be amiss to remark that although the individual 
who makes these observations, has always believed in the lawfulness of 
religious institutions, he was, during many years of his life, far from 
being aware of their utility. Peculiar circumstances, at an early age, 
exposed him to impressions which had their traces so deeply marked as 
not to have been easily nor speedily obliterated. The examination which 
he subsequently made was conducted much more under the influence 
of prejudice than of partiality; nor did he willingly yield to the force 
of evidence ;—when he could no longer doubt, his assent was reluctant; 
when his conviction was declared, that declaration was but tardy; and 
when the general principle was fully admitted, his imagination figured 
to itself numerous exceptions;—until the reflection of years, and an 
extensive examination of varied details, brought him at length to see 
fully and fairly in a proper light that picture which had so frequently 
appeared to him, because of his wrong position, incongruous, distorted, 
and ill-arranged. ‘To him, no demonstration is now more evident than 
it is—that religious institutions are as useful to society as they are orna- 
mental to the church; that they are as valuable to religion as they are 
congenial to the spirit of Christianity; that whilst they lead the indi- 
viduals who engage therein steadily forward to perfection, they bestow 
upon the faithful at large, the solid blessings of excellent example and 
the fruits of prayer. 

Let the Christian matron be in the best disposition for engaging in 
practices of piety, let her love retirement, let her delight in prayer, let 
her feel a relish for the reading of the sacred Scriptures and other good 
books, and find her soul refreshed by meditating upon their contents. 
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Still, the peculiar duties of her state will necessarily interrupt her devo- 
tion, and though she may, and frequently does much to attain a high 
degree in the science of the saints, still, to use the expression of the 
apostle, she is divided, whilst in the religious community, more time can 
be devoted to those important exercises, a high grade of piety can be 
maintained in the church, a more elevated standard of perfection can 
be preserved without the violation of any duty. Each individual in her 
proper place contributes to promote the glory of God—the perfection of 
religion, the necessary blessings to the human family, as well for the 
wauts of time as for the enjoyments of eternity. It is for that God who 
searches the heart to give to each individual the merit and the reward 
for having corresponded to the peculiar grace of her own vocation; but 
the general result is, that by this distribution, the practice of elevated 
virtue is promoted, a holy emulation in the service of God is excited, 
and a most useful impulse is given to religious observance. 

Should you determine to persevere in that choice to which this day 
you appear to declare your preference, you will do so as freely, after 
your mature reflection and ample opportunities of observation, as it is 
possible for any human being reasonably to expect, before deciding upon 
the course in which she will choose to move during the few years that 
are given to us upon this earth. It is said that they who embrace this 
state of life are generally forced to it, either by authority or by cir- 
cumstances. Are you, my dear child, under such influence at present? 
Have you been under it hitherto? Need I inform you that indepen- 
dently of every other consideration, the genius of our free institutions 
holds its shield ready for your protection! The public officers of our 
state, the laws of our land, the spirit of our people, are ready at the 
least indication from you, to interpose between you and such necessity. 
Were they all to desert you, there would be found in the members of 
our own church, the vindicators of your freedom, the protectors of your 
helplessness. I speak not of the solemn obligations which our holy 
religion has specially and distinctly imposed upon me on the day of my 
own consecration, to observe, to maintain, and to enforce those canons, 
which secure to you, my protection against any undue influence, against 
any tampering with, not only your own free determination upon this 
occasion, or that of a religious profession, but which makes it my official 
duty, for the proper discharge of which I am, at the peril of my soul, 
answerable to your God and to my God, that I shall be fully satisfied, 
that your agency is the result of your own anxious desire after due 
information, and full opportunity for reflection. You have already 
manifested to me this desire, you have more than once besought in pri- 
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vate, that which you now appear in this sanctuary publicly to demand 
before this respectable assembly, before those ministers of the church, 
before God’s holy altar, in the face of the court of heaven. 

You appear before us in that dress which your station in society, 
your education, your property, and your previous habits entitle you 
to wear. For the purposes of society, religion tolerates a becoming dec- 
oration for lawful purposes, you lawfully bring it into the sanctuary 
itself; should you remain abroad, occupied in the ordinary concerns of 
life, its use on proper occasions is fully recognised. Should you volun- 
tarily, for the sake of Jesus ‘Christ, lay it aside and be content with 
plainer raiment, and divest yourself of worldly superfluities, as of that 
array, you contract thereby no obligation of permanently remaining in 
an establishment into which you declare you desire to enter at present, 
only for the purpose of examining and preparing yourself to discharge 
its duties permanently, should you and the community, and the bishop 
of the diocess, be jointly of opinion after two years from this day, that 
God ealls you to serve him in that state. 

You are aware, my dear child, that your own determination will 
not be sufficient, without their consent. Because they may observe that, 
however desirous you might be of entering permanently, as a member 
of their community, you may not possess the suitable qualities, and in 
such a case, neither your desire, nor the bishop’s direction, could com- 
pel them to receive you.. Where persons are to be associated for life 
in the same family, it would be unjust that regard should be had to 
the desire of one not yet permanently aggregated to their number, with- 
out the full and free consent of those who have bound themselves to per- 
manent residence. It might also be discovered that the person desiring 
admission, expressed a wish rather the result of what she could not eas- 
ily avoid, than of what she earnestly desired: and in such a case it 
would be the duty of the community to protect the delicacy of the appli- 
cant, and its own respectability and happiness, by declining to accede. 
Thus, should you, this community and the bishop jointly determine, after 
the lapse of two more years, upon your making vows, it is clear, that 
they must be made freely and with due deliberation. Yet this is not all. 
Should you, within a reasonable time after the pronouncing of those 
vows, exhibit sufficient proof to the bishop of the diocess, that at the 
time itself you suffered under an undue influence, the operation of | 
which you could neither disclose nor prevent, and that you were not as 
free in your agency as you appeared to be, it would be his duty to 
declare those vows null, and to restore you to that liberty, of which 
you had been so wickedly deprived. Is this then, my dear child, that 
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tyranny, that oppression, that cruelty, which is so finely depicted in so 
many an artfully wrought tale? 

Have you been forced, by other circumstances, to seek in this com- 
munity for an asylum from the unkindness of the world? I am aware, 
and so are you, that a very general impression exists amongst those 
who know little of convents, that it is from such motives the applica- 
tion for admittance is generally made. There is nothing peculiar in 
your case, and however it may seem strange to you that I should exhibit 
your history, you will allow me to develope it. Leftat a very early 
period of childhood, with a brother and sister, as orphans, but not friend- 
less, nor unprotected, nor destitute;—a fond father, dying upon a for- 
eign station of public service, confided his children and their property 
to the honour of a gallant brother officer—your guardian was not, nor 
is he a member of that church to which you and IJ belong. He gener- 
ously undertook a charge which he faithfully fulfilled.— At a convenient 
opportunity, he placed you for the purposes of education in the house 
where your mother had been taught, to be instructed in the religion of 
your parents; you are seated between those ladies, from whom you 
imbibed the lessons of science and of virtue: you were watched over by 
those who, having been either the teachers or the companions of your 
parent, continued in that establishment in which some of her happiest 
days were spent; you were in the vicinity of numerous relatives of your 
father, upon the spot where they had been so long and so respectfully 
known.— You were occasionally visited by your guardian, you were also 
a guest in his family,—you found your brother growing up to man- 
hood, to science, and to independence.—You had your education com- 
pleted, you had a property still in reserve, you expressed your own 
desire at an early period to embrace, if you would be permitted, that 
institution to which you seek a way to be opened to you to-day. You 
had no repulse in the world, you had no disappointment, you had no 
affliction. It was thought that perhaps in the ardour of attachment, 
in the confidence of youth, you might mistake a love for your teachers 
for an inspiration from heaven, that you might misconstrue a desire to 
avoid separation from them for a preference to entering a monastic 
order. You were separated from them for a considerable time; an 
ocean rolled between you and those to whom you communicated your 
wishes. It was left to new scenes, to other associations, to time, and to 
distance, to prove the nature of your vocation. You heard in France 
that they by whom you are surrounded were about to leave Ireland, and 
to come hither; you preferred coming also upon this mission, to enter- 
ing any other house of the order,—you immediately began your jour- 
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ney,—you requested to be allowed to accompany them:—you obtained 
the consent of him who had been to you as a father.—Could it then be 
said, my dear child, that you acted from the constraint of either per- 
sons, or of circumstances, in seeking that mode of life which you appear 
likely finally to select ? 

Fourteen years of observation gave you ample opportunity to see 
and to know the character, the disposition, the endurances and happi- 
ness of the members of that community under whose care you received 
your education. When you presented yourself to me, I need not remind 
you of my statement, that before I could consent to your being a com- 
panion of our voyage, I thought it due to yourself, to your guardian, 
and to me, that I should especially receive his formal consent. And his 
answer to my application was in keeping with his previous conduct.— 
It stated that you had had ample opportunity of clearly observing, and 
of fully deciding according to the principles of the religion of your 
parents, which was also your own; that from his knowledge of. you, he 
was certain, that choice and that decision would be properly made. He 
was kind enough to add, that from what he had learned regarding the 
prelate under whose care you desired to be placed, as well as from his 
station in the church, he believed that he best complied with the request 
of a dying friend, and fulfilled his trust, in requesting that henceforth 
you might be considered a portion of my care: and that he would be 
ready, at the proper moment, to exhibit, and to settle up the accounts of 
the property left to his management.—I trust also, that after upwards 
of fourteen years’ opportunity for observing my conduct, whatever may 
be my faults, and they are not few,—whatever my imperfections, and 
I know them to be many,—I ean, at all events, stand calmly before my 
fellow-citizens, and declare that, even leaving my paramount obligations 
as a bishop, to protect your liberty, out of view—no one of the respect- 
able congregation that surrounds us, would for a moment suspect me 
capable as a man, of being insensible to the obligation under which I hie, 
of preventing any interference with your fullest freedom in the impor- 
tant choice of your state of life. It is then, under such circumstances 
you come forward this day, publicly to demand, that which you have 
previously sought, and which it was agreed you should receive—the 
habit of this order. It cannot then be said that either the bigotry or 
the interest of your guardian, urged you to the decision you have made, 
—I then ask you,—can it be said that you are constrained ? 

And, my dear child, if it be your desire to enter this order, and if 
there be no reasonable obstacle, why should you not have equal liberty 
to follow your vocation as any other respectable lady shall have to make 
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a different choice? Is it the proper exhibition of equal liberty, that 
her wishes shall be complied with, and that yours shall be rejected? 
Should not similar protection be afforded to each? 

I am aware that it is said and printed, for I have heard and I have 
read the observations, that when under the influence of its ardent feel- 
ing and vivid imagination, the youthful mind devotes itself to a mon- 
astic observance, however free the individual may be at the time, she 
has subsequently abundant occasion for repentance, and that when the 
novelty has worn away, a long life of bitter disappointment follows, 
unless the victim is relieved by death. I might leave to your own expe- 
rience to estimate the character of this assertion. But I will add, that 
he who addresses you has had ample opportunities upon many a shore, 
and in many a monastery, of seeing and conversing with all their 
inmates, and that he must be peculiarly ill qualified for discerning the 
symptoms of mental suffering, if he has ever met with one to whom the 
observation would correctly apply. He can only testify to what he has 
seen and known. He has had also similar testimony from others :— 
and the result to which he has arrived, is, that if such instances do 
occur, they are very rarely met with, and that not one ever came under 
his own observation. 

But how often, in what is called a state of freedom, has he found 
himself differently cireumstanced. When ealled upon to perform his 
duty in the celebration of marriage, it is true he is bound to refuse the 
aid of his ministry, where he is assured that there is not a sufficient con- 
sent:—yet it is not his province to inquire into the reluctance with 
which that consent is given, nor into the process by which it has been 
procured. And should he presume to interfere with the transactions of 
families or of individuals for such a purpose, they who now ery out 
against the facilities afforded for entering into religious engagements, 
would be first to inveigh against what they would style an inquisi- 
torial despotism. Is all their sympathy then to be wasted upon the 
victim, which their imagination fancies to be immolated at the monastic 
shrine? And have they no tears to shed over those whom continued 
evidence exhibits otherwise devoted by avarice, by ambition, and by 
other passions? Have they no compassion for those who, forced by a 
variety of authorities or powers, are compelled, in contracting marriage, 
to sacrifice their own long-cherished and reasonable preferences to the 
caprice or to the calculations of another? Believe me, my child, when 
I assure you, that few moments of a ministry, extending through 
upwards of a quarter of a century, have been more painful to me, than 
when all around was gaiety, every face appeared beaming with joy, and 
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she who gave her assent to the contract, forced [herself into a seeming] 
harmony with the circumstances; but I knew, I saw, I had previously 
suspected, and her own lips subsequently added their confirmation, that 
with a lacerated heart she yielded where she was unable to control. 
Many a trial of this description have I had to endure; and yet she is 
said to be free,—and you are said to be forced! In her case I had no 
discretion. In yours, and in all similar cases, I have not only a dis- 
eretion, but an obligation to examine and to investigate, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the object, the motive, and the history of your 
desire to undertake a religious obligation, and you need not be informed 
that it is my duty to refuse my consent, should I have any reasonable 
doubt not only of your freedom, but of your anxious wish, from motives 
acceptable to heaven, to embrace the institute; and should I, without 
such a conviction on my mind, proceed, or permit others to proceed to 
the ceremony, I would violate the solemn obligation to which I pledged 
myself at the foot of the altar, on the day of my consecration. I pro- 
claim it from this sacred place, I assert it as I shall answer for the asser- 
tion before the tribunal of the Most High, that neither my own feelings 
of propriety, nor my sense of justice, nor the canons of the church, 
would permit the engagement in religious obligations, on the part of the 
postulants or of novices, with merely that quantity of liberty which 
suffices for engagement in the married state; and that frequently have 
I given my ministry at marriages, where there existed an interference 
with the freedom of the female, which I would no more sanction in a 
religious profession, than I would rush to that tabernacle, and profane 
its contents. Let then the deluded simpleton, whose kindness of heart 
is manifested by the tears which she sheds over the highly wrought tale 
of the novelist, spare her sympathy. They who are permitted to enter 
upon this state, make their choice after full deliberation and having 
given full evidence of their freedom being equally perfect as is their 
knowledge of the obligations which they propose to undertake. You 
have given this evidence—allow me then, in the presence of this assem- 
bly, my dear child, to ask, ‘‘ Are you forced ?’’ 

Have you acted wisely in making the selection? If you have rea- 
son to believe that God has called you to serve him in this state, your 
choice must necessarily have been wise. All do not take this word, but 
they to whom it is given. Wisdom consists in proposing to ourselves a 
good end, and in selecting the means proper for its attainment. The 
great end of our creation is that also of our redemption; you propose 
to yourself the attainment of eternal happiness through the merits of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. You seek for your felicity in the kingdom of 
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heaven; you hear the Saviour himself declare that some persons select 
a state of disengagement for the sake of that kingdom; you hear his 
apostle recommending it in preference to a state in which the affections 
and the attentions must necessarily be divided. However, in passing 
through this vale of trial and of tears, there are many legitimate sources 
of transitory happiness, of which it is permitted we should taste, pro- 
vided we be not by them drawn aside from the pursuit of the great 
object which we should always have in view:—for what will it profit a 
man to gain the whole world, and to Jose his own soul? Yet in that 
choice which you seem inclined to make, you preclude yourself from 
many of those enjoyments. This is the point fit for your deliberate 
examination. I would say that if you find your heart strongly drawn 
to them; if you feel considerable reluctance at the prospect of their 
abandonment; if you think it likely that you would, at a future period, 
regret their loss, you ought not only to hesitate, but to examine more 
maturely before you proceed. But if your heart seeks for other enjoy- 
ments, peculiar to that state to which you aspire, if in that, you con- 
template sources of satisfaction which do not send their streams abroad, 
if in them you observe the occasion of being enabled to serve God and 
his creatures with an undivided heart, you are likely to secure to your- 
self that treasure which you seek in heaven, together with as much hap- 
piness during your journey to the portal of the tomb, as generally falls 
to the share of the children of Adam. ! 

He who addresses you has had ample opportunity of observing in 
the various classes of society, under diversified circumstances of public 
and of private influence, the true state of human enjoyments and 
endurance. He has known them from the palace of the monarch to the 
hut of the Indian, and to the convict’s dungeon. In the new world and 
in the old, he has endeavoured to study the book of life. From the 
peculiarities of his station and of his circumstances, he has enjoyed the 
confidence of numbers in all the gradations which intervene between their 
extremes, and even in the extremes themselves. How differently has the 
same individual often been exhibited to him by the confidence of unre- 
served communication, seeking for consolation or for advice, from what 
that being appeared to the admiring, or to the envious, or to the con- 
temning beholder! The mother of a family has her moments of enjoy- 
ment and her day’s pain; she has gratifications and blessings which 
repay for years of toil and of solicitude. She has happiness and misery, 
—and such is the uniform lot of the daughters of Eve. The tenor of a 
religious life is more even, still it has its endurances and its happiness. 
She who enters upon it lifts her eye to heaven, but yet she walks upon 
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the earth, she must eat of its bread of affliction, she must drink its cup 
of bitterness; but as she is more moderate in partaking of its fruits, so 
she feels the less of their effects. As her attention is almost exclusively 
directed to eternal concerns, she is but little affected by transitory dis- 
appointments; and whilst she is faithful to her vocation, she is filled with 
the hope of attaining that beatitude which she endeavours to secure, by 
obeying the precepts and endeavouring to follow the counsels of that 
Gospel which she has made the rule of her life. I would, therefore, 
unhesitatingly say, that whilst Martha is occupied and troubled with 
many cares, even though it be for the service of Jesus, you, my dear 
child, like Mary, have chosen the better part. 

The special institute into which you desire to enter, is one in 
which besides the three vows common to all religious orders, that is, of 
poverty, of chastity, and of obedience, a fourth is made by those pro- 
fessing therein, of dedicating themselves to the instruction of female 
children. As the nature of those vows and their object are too gen- 
erally misunderstood, allow me to dwell briefly upon their explanation 
for the information of those respectable friends who surround us. 

The obligation of this poverty will, perhaps, be better understood 
by our friends, when I describe it as a voluntary cession of all private 
rights in order to create a common fund for the general use:—like that 
of the first Christians, of whom it is recorded in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, that they sold all their possessions and lived in common. The object 
is the attainment of that perfect equality which, levelling whatever dis- 
tinctions might have existed between their previous stations in society, 
makes them in religion sisters upon an equal footing; so that there shall 
be no distinetion of wealth or of title, of famiiy, or of connexion; no 
jealousy because of one enjoying an exemption or a privilege, or being 
able to procure any convenience or delicacy for herself, or to bestow it 
upon another. Their food, their apparel, their apartments, their atten- 
dants, shall be all provided for equally out of their common fund; and 
this shall be administered under their joint control. Does one of the 
titled daughters of a court bring with her wealth to enlarge, to improve, 
to embellish the monastery, and the daughter of a subject at the same 
time enter with that dowry which is barely sufficient to secure her sup- 
port, neither the title nor the fortune shall secure for the former any 
precedence or privilege over the latter. The spirit of poverty is that of 
equality; the spirit of equality destroys jealousy, produces peace, char- 
ity, contentment, and industry. 

Another and a higher object is that disengagement of the heart from 
the things of this world, which enables the poor in spirit to see God as 
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the only object of their ambition. Little, my dear child, is necessary for 
us between the cradle and the grave; the Saviour pointed out all, when 
he told us to be content with food and raiment. And in food, you seek 
only a sufficiency of that which by its simplicity and soundness, whilst 
it supplies your wants, neither ministers to the sensuality of the pal- 
ate, nor is deleterious to the constitution. In her attire, the married 
woman is bound to conform to the reasonable wishes of her husband, and 
so far as modesty and prudence will permit, she should avoid deviating, 
by any singularity, from the established usage of that class of society to 
which she belongs. In her, a well regulated costliness, a becoming deco- 
ration, the maintenance of an appearance suited to her place, are rather 
duties than transgressions; but for you, who profess a desire to embrace 
religious poverty, those decorations, however befitting that station into 
which you have a right to be admitted if you enter society, are alto- 
gether unsuited. It is therefor that you will lay them aside, and assume 
a garb more conformable to the place which you desire to oceupy—a 
garb in which you will find abundant provision for your wants, but 
nothing to minister to vanity, or to create an useless expenditure. 

Thus, whilst all that is desirable is secured by the voluntary renun- 
ciation which the individuals are required to make previous to admis- 
sion into this community, abundant provision is secured for the supply 
of those wants to which all are liable, by holding for the general pur- 
poses a sufficient fund, to be administered upon fixed principles by the 
proper officers, under the general direction. And should there be found 
a surplus created either by the original means or the subsequent indus- 
try of the community, they are capable of applying it to the purposes 
of religion, of humanity, of charity, or of science. Thus, be the abun- 
dance what it may, the individual is bound by the renunciation which 
she has made, to desire for herself only what is necessary, plainly, but 
sufficiently to meet her necessities. She uses the things of this world 
as if she used them not; she seeks by the discharge of her duties to lay 
up for herself a treasure which neither rust nor moth can consume, nor 
thieves dig through and steal; and her undivided heart is where her 
treasure is committed to the charge of a God, who is so faithful to his 
word that though the heavens and the earth should pass away, that 
word will not fail. The spirit of her poverty is, then, moderation in the 
use of what is necessary, and a detachment of heart even from what she 
is permitted to use. Her poverty is as far from being sordid, as her 
humility is from being abject or mean. 

I have heretofore dwelt sufficiently upon the object of the vow of 
chastity, which is calculated to withdraw the heart from an overweening 
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affection to persons, as the vow of poverty is to protect it from an 
attachment to things. But as it is from the heart good and evil pro- 
ceed, the great duty of her who enters upon this obligation is to purify 
the stream of her love at its source, and by habitually regarding Jesus 
Christ as the spouse of her soul, endeavour by the perfection of her 
spirit, equally as by her external purity, to make herself acceptable to 
him, my making him the centre of her affection, and the object of her 
devotion. Let her cleanse her soul by contrition from the soil of sin, 
let her procure from the Holy Ghost those precious ornaments of virtue 
which she knows to be highly pleasing to him in whose eyes she seeks to 
appear beautiful, and thus, whilst the observance of this duty destroys 
the ties that would bind her to earth, it will better fit her for the 
service of him whom she desires to enjoy in heaven. 

The vow of obedience, it is said, enslaves the unfortunate victim, 
by subjecting her to the caprice of her superior; nor are they who 
make the assertion sparing in their exemplification of the tantalizing 
effects of this subjection. You are sufficiently aware of the folly and 
the falsehood of these exhibitions. Without order no family can have 
peace, no community can exist without subordination, no society can 
be preserved without discipline, and when it is judiciously established, 
its strict enforcement is the greatest blessing to the individuals, as it 
is the foundation of prosperity for the community; the cause of peace, 
of harmony, of affection, and of co-operation amongst the members. 
This truth of general application is particularly obvious in regard to 
religious communities. Where authority is rightfully established for 
the general welfare, there is no greater virtue than implicit obedience 
to its just commands, and in the precision of this obedience as to the 
mode of execution, and its promptness as to time, will be found the 
guarantee of those advantages which accrue to the individual and to 
the body. 

The spirit of that obedience which the Gospel inculcates destroys 
that pride which is the great root of iniquity; it produces that humil- 
ity which the Saviour invites us to learn of him, and without which 
we cannot expect his aid, or his countenance; in a particular manner 
it subdues that delusive and fallacious arrogance which is by the world 
styled an independence of mind, but which is altogether incompatible 
with that charity which the apostle describes.® 

They, however, who describe the government of the Ursuline 
order as a despotism, are necessarily ignorant of either the meaning 
of the word, or of the administration of the institute. The superior 
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must indeed be obeyed, respectfully, cheerfully, promptly, and with 
precision; not from fear, but from principle; however, in issuing her 
orders she must be obedient herself. She governs not by ecaprice, but 
according to the provisions of a written rule, and her authority is 
defined by the enactments of a written constitution, and copies of this 
constitution and of those rules are in the possession of the members of 
the community: it is part of their obligation to study them and to be 
intimately acquainted with their letter and their spirit; and their obe- 
dience is vowed to the observance of what they have thus precisely 
unfolded to their contemplation long before they are permitted to 
undertake the bond; their obedience is required to the authorities duly 
constituted under these documents, and with whose mode of practical 
administration they are well acquainted; because they must have lived 
under that administration for years previously to being admitted to 
pledge their promise. The exercise of this authority is also subjected 
to the control of a clergyman, in whose selection those who are gov- 
erned have a principle share; and one of the most pressing duties of 
the bishop is to make visitations for the purpose of seeing that the 
laws of the society are properly observed. If this be a despotism, our 
definitions of the word have been hitherto, I apprehend, quite erro- 
neous. 

Nor are those rules vague, indistinct, and lable to such a con- 
struction as would leave the letter seemingly untouched, whilst the 
whole spirit had been deserted. Fourteen hundred years have elapsed 
since St. Augustine, the great Bishop of Hippo, penned that rule, 
which to-day forms the basis of the Ursuline observances. And during 
that long period a variety of questions have arisen which procured 
decisions and explanations from authorized tribunals free from the 
influence of self interest, or of party spirit,—not made in the moments 
of excitement nor by the management of those who originated the dis- 
cussions. Reduced to practice in several nations, during centuries, 
under varied circumstances, they exhibit the characters of accuracy 
and of permanence. The provisions of the constitution, written several 
centuries later, are equally defined and similarly tested. If obedience 
to such a government be slavery, then what shall I call our civil sub- 
_ ordination? The objects to be attained, the means by which they are 
to be secured, the officers who are to govern, the duties and the author- 
ities of each are all distinctly, precisely, and accurately known, as are 
also the duties to be performed by the several members of the commu- 
nity; but the will of each individual must submit to that of the body 
at large, expressed by its proper organ, the superior or other officer, in 
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order that the general good might be attained; and the advantage of 
each individual is secured by the prosperity of the whole; and the 
obedience which is given in submission to the will of God, tends to the 
sanctification of her who makes the sacrifice. 

Permit me also to remark that this constitution embodies the essen- 
tial principles of well-regulated republicanism. The superior and other 
principal officers are elected by the free suffrages of those whom they 
are to govern:—1in this election, one who would directly or indirectly 
seek for an office, is disqualified from serving: canvassing is a crime, 
eabal or intrigue or influence would be the most atrocious enormity ; 
to seek in any manner the discovery of how an individual voted at 
the ballot-box, would be as unpardonable as it would be useless; for 
if the vote should be discovered to show therefor a kindness, or a want 
of courtesy, (there are no favours to be conferred nor punishments to | 
be inflicted,) would not only be abhorrent to the spirit of the commu- 
nity, but highly censurable according to its law. This is the conser- 
vative principle of freedom, and without such a_ spirit and such pre- 
cautions, no true liberty can exist. The terms of office are limited; at 
the end of her term the superior descends from her place; she is per- 
sonally accountable for her administration, though whilst it continued, 
the assent of her council chosen by the community was necessary for 
the validity of many of her acts. There is a rotation in office:—she is 
not indefinitely re-elegible: when certain periods arrive she must retire 
to the midst of her. sisters, and obey where she has directed. This is 
her greatest relief, because her office brings to her only more eare, 
more responsibility, and more labour. If a community then are under 
a capricious despotism it must be found, not in the Ursuline order, nor 
in any other with which I am acquainted. How needless then, my 
dear child, is that expression of sympathy which escapes from the de- 
luded and tender hearted beings who lay down the work of fiction to 
weep over the misfortunes to which you are subjected by your obe- 
dienece! Alas! I would ask those who have studied the book of daily 
life, whether it would not be more easy to find amongst those who are 
said to preserve their freedom, some victims more worthy of com- 
passion ? 

The special object of that order, into which you desire admission, 
is the education of female youth. Particularly devoted to training in 
science, virtue, and the accomplishments that befit your sex and their 
station, those who are likely to move in the front of society, and to 
exercise an influence over their numerous families and servants: it 
will be for you, should you be admitted, to continue unremittingly 
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assiduous in acquiring for yourself that which you must impart to 
others. Religion sanctifies the elegancies and the refinements of life, 
by guarding them against the blandishments of vice and habituating 
them to an alliance with virtue. To-day it would be easy to point out 
some of the ladies most. conspicucus for what the world admires in 
their sex and station, dignified but unobtrusive leaders in the way of 
Christian perfection; persuasive advocates of the cause of holiness; 
beings who show that even where they are in a great measure exposed 
to the contagion of the world, yet by the aid of heaven they can purify 
the atmosphere by which they are surrounded, and by the power of 
winning example lead numbers who had determined, to rest upon the 
enjoyments of earth, to exert themselves for obtaining more lasting 
and purer happiness and better glory. In every age such has been the 
ease. The refinements of society, the accomplishments of a lady, are 
far from being necessarily allied to that spirit of the world which is 
censured by the Gospel. That spirit may predominate in a hovel; it 
may rage in rags. An elevated station is one lawful, but it is dan- 
gerous, and therefore it is the more necessary to have it well protected. 
This is the charitable object of that society, in which you have been 
trained up, and in which you seek to dedicate yourself to the service 
of your God. 

Its object is not proselytism; it openly proclaims its principles, 
its practice is perfectly in keeping with them. It asks no person to 
commit a child to its charge, but it is not free to decline receiving 
those to whose improvements it has devoted its service. It contemplates 
receiving no child who is not to be instructed in religion equally as in 
worldly science, and it would consider the principal part of its duty 
neglected were it to omit that instruction. It proclaims that the 
Saviour of the world did not establish contradictory creeds, but that 
he sent forth his Apostles to spread to every nation and to perpetuate 
through every age that religion which the members of this community 
profess. It knows no other, it has no connexion with any other, it can 
teach no other. Should a sufficient number of children to be thus 
educated, a number fitted for the instruction here bestowed, and suf- 
ficiently numerous to engross the attention of the community, offer 
themselves to its care, there is no choice left; they must devote their 
time exclusively to this charge. Should they however not have suffi- 
cient applications of this description, they feel it to be their duty 
rather to fulfil a portion of their obligations than to omit the whole. 
To them it would be a matter of regret to feel themselves precluded 
from giving religious instruction to any one placed under their care; 
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but if the natural guardian of that child will positively prohibit its 
communication, the responsibility for their silence no longer rests upon 
the members of the community; they will feel themselves bound by 
every principle of honour and of good faith to abstain from what they 
will have been prohibited to undertake, and they believe the bonds of 
conscience and of true honour and good faith to be identical. They 
will not decline doing a partial good because they cannot do all that 
they would. They invite no one, they depend not for their support 
upon any income which may be derived from the services they may 
render. They are ready upon the principles here exhibited, to fulfil the 
duties which they have undertaken; but they neither solicit nor invite. 
To unite your efforts with theirs in this most meritorious occupation; 
to devote to prayer, to the reading of the holy Scriptures and of other 
approved books, to meditate upon the law of the Lord, and to make it 
the rule of your conduct and at the proper time, to be occupied in those 
other duties:—this is your desire and should you be admitted, this 
will be your obligation. 

But I have detained you too long; it is time that these observa- 
tions should be brought to a conclusion. J shal! only remark upon 
the ceremony, that its object is not to create any bond upon you, nor 
to make it less easy or less delicate for you to retire, after having re- 
ceived the habit of the order, than it was before. You sought not a 
public exhibition of your desire to be associated with this sisterhood, 
neither do you decline it: but the full extent of that expression goes 
no farther than to declare that such is your present earnest wish, which 
you may yet find good reason to retract; and should you, upon due 
reflection, be persuaded that you are not called to this state of life, or 
that you will find more happiness outside the precincts of the convent, 
it would be your duty to retire; nor would your standing in the commu- 
nion of the church, nor your respectability in society, be even indirect- 
ly impaired by such a change of purpose properly carried into execu- 
tion. To-day, therefore, you seek to be admitted as a novice: two 
whole years must elapse from that admission, before you can be per- 
mitted to make any vow of the order, be your own desire as ardent 
as possible, and the disposition of the community as favourable as can 
be imagined. You have besought that in private, which you present 
yourself now openly to demand. That light which I have placed in 
your hand, is an emblem of the edification which you are expected to | 
give. The change of your vesture shows your desire to renounce the 
world, and to essay how far you may be able to fulfil the duties of the 
cloister. You blend therein the active duties of charity, with the occu- 
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pations of a contemplative. You this day he prostrate before the altar, 
to beseech in earnest supplications of humility, the aid of the Holy 
Ghost to fortify you by the effusions of divine grace for the practice 
of virtue and fidelity to the God of your affections. We too, my dear 
child, will unite with you in beseeching the father of mercies, the God 
of all consolation, to bestower of every good gift, to pour forth abun- 
dantly upon you, this day, his choicest blessings. Amongst the friends 
by whom we are surrounded, there are numbers who differ from us in 
religious belief; who may not approve of the choice that you make— 
who do not perhaps agree with me in all the principles that I have 
adduced, nor coincide in approving the conclusions that I have drawn; 
but I know them sufficiently to say, that amongst them many an as- 
piration will also be sent forth, praying for a blessing upon you, whilst 
they who are united with us in faith, will, as our ceremonial proceeds, 
unite in our joint petition, that your father who from his high throne 
this day regards you as his child, may strengthen you for the dis- 
charge of the duties that you undertake, may fill your mind with that 
knowledge which you seek, may direct you in that path in which he 
calls you to walk, may decorate you with every virtue that becomes 
your state, may fill your soul with that peace which the world cannot 
give, may lead you to perfection upon earth, and bring you to the en- 
joyment of his glory in the realms of eternal day. 


ADDRESS ON AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


DELIVERED AT THE CATHEDRAL OF THE HOLY CROSS IN FRANKLIN STREET, 
BOSTON, ON FRIDAY, MAY 14TH, 1841, BEING THE DAY OF A 
GENERAL FAST THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


[It is certain, from the testimony of some of the best judges of eloquence, that 
the eulogiums which have been accorded to Doctor England as an orator, were 
merited. At the same time, it can scarcely be necessary to say, that the specimens 
of his discourses here given, afford no just idea of what they really were. Written 
essays and spoken orations are essentially different; and it is often impossible to 
transfer and perpetuate the highest efforts of eloquence upon paper. Hence, they 
are among the most evanescent of human works; and, for this reason, we must 
simply estimate Doctor England as a writer from his published compositions, and 
derive our knowledge of his merits as an orator from those who heard him.] 


‘¢And I proclaimed there a fast by the river Ahava, that we might afflict our- 
selves before the Lord our God, and might ask of him a right way for us, and for 
our children, and for all our substance.’’—I Esdras, viii. 21. 


My Brethren: : 
| This declaration exhibits the acts of him who was commissioned 
to aid in rebuilding the temple of the Lord in his country, and [for] 
his people. They had been scourged by the hand of God on account 
of their transgressions, and now assembled together and were seen 
entering into themselves to repent of their sins—determined to re- 
member and apply that principle of religion which their fathers had 
forgotten, and which they had neglected,—but the observance of which, 
they now found must necessarily be the true and only basis of their 
prosperity. They had had many occasions to see the truth of that 
declaration—if the Lord build not the house, in vain doth man en- 
deavour to raise it. The history of preceding generations had ex- 
hibited to them the wonderful works of God towards their own and 
other nations; they had seen that the race was not always to the swift 
nor the victory always to him who, from his superior strength, was 
led to expect it. They looked back through the lapse of years, and 
beheld their fathers released from their bondage in Egypt, the horses 
and chariots of their oppressor overthrown, and his armies swallowed 
up in the Red Sea, as they pursued his late captives. In the pride of 
his heart he had said, ‘‘they shall again be mine, with chains will I 
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bind them and they shall serve me—they and their children.’’—But 
he counted that it was an arm of flesh that he opposed, and felt that 
he had to encounter the God of Heaven. When he beheld his chariots 
and his horsemen buried in the waves of the sea, he knew it was the 
Lord who had done this thing. So when Israel contended against 
Amalek, the victory was achieved by him who had been raised up by 
the hand of the Lord. And WHzra, looking back and beholding these 
things, and feeling a great desire to build up the prosperity of Judah, 
Inew that it must be done through the blessing of Heaven and not by 
the cunning devices of man; therefore in his affliction, he commanded 
the people to afflict themselves and observe a day of fasting before 
the Lord. And we, my brethren, called together in so solemn a man- 
ner, after a dispensation which is new to us, should prostrate ourselves 
before God, and beseech of him his blessing, that he will secure to us 
the fruit of so many a wise council and so many a well-fought field— 
and that we may, serving the Lord with our whole hearts, have our 
days serene upon the earth, and through the merits of our Saviour, 
enter at last into regions better than these. 

After a contest peculiarly marked by vigorous contention, we be- 
held it settled in the one constitutional way-—we beheld the man who 
was the choice of a majority of the states and the people, raised to 
a station so high that the monarchs of the old world might envy it—we 
saw him take the solemn oath prescribed for his office, and about to 
enter upon the more active discharge of his duties—and we then be- 
held him in a moment stricken down, as it were, by an arrow from 
the grave! We have seen the calculations and the hopes of those who 
had for years deliberated and toiled, baffled and overthrown at the 
very moment when they seemed to be fully realized—the cup that was 
already lifted to the lip dashed from the hand--and twenty-six inde- 
pendent, though connected republics, astounded by an event as unex- 
pected as it was unforeseen! We see every child of the republic weep- 
ing for the death of a common father, forgetting their dissensions, 
their divided interests, their clashing opinions, and compelled to feel 
_ how impotent are the exertions of man unless they be ratified by God. 
They and we are [approaching] to-day our holy altars, to the end that 
we may so repent of our sins, that we may have peace and prosperity 
bestowed upon us by Heaven. We pray to God that he may protect 
and bless us, and so prosper our endeavours, that our country may be 
enabled to take and maintain her high place among the nations of the 
earth,—so that peace may be our crown here, and happiness our 
reward hereafter. 
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There is one peculiarity which forcibly strikes us in the midst of 
this scene, and which may not inappropriately be noticed here. Our 
minds are drawn to the contemplation of the wisdom which pervaded 
the councils of those who framed the constitution under which we live. 
They foresaw to what contingencies we might be liable, and provided 
wisely and efficaciously for the wants which might arise. In past 
times, such an event as has now befallen us would have carried deso- 
lation and ruin into any republic—the nation, without a head, would 
have been shaken to its centre—have dissolved into its original ele- 
ments—and from the highest glory, have been cast down into utter 
disgrace. But behold, by the peaceful and legal operations of the pro- 
visions of our Constitution, all this is avoided? One is raised up to 
supply the place of him who is gone, and everything goes on as it was. 
No change takes place. Our relations abroad, our councils at home, 
are unaltered and undisturbed. Everything is preserved in that per- 
fect order which has been secured to us by the wisdom of those men 
of former times who framed our government. <A source this is of great 
gratulation to ourselves, that by the blessing of God—even in the 
midst of party interests and political contests, by an exact observance 
of those principles we all have sworn to maintain, through a scene like 
this we can go on without feeling those convulsions which would have 
uprooted another people. 

But we should not rest on this. We should teach ourselves to 
look forward and see in what manner we may secure the continuance 
of these blessings to our children and our children’s children. 

There is one principle of our political condition, which is laid 
down by all parties and acknowledged on all hands. It is that the 
basis on which our institutions rest, is the popular will. The monarch 
may wield his sceptre and keep his people in subjection, even though 
eorruption reign in his court; and by that very corruption it may be, 
he most effectually can preserve his authority. But not so with repub- 
licanism. Its energy lost—its power at an end—all the happiness 
which that species of government brings to the people, gone—it be- 
comes the vision of an idle dream, if the people be corrupt. The power 
of the rulers is the gift of the people—the choice of the rulers is the 
duty of the people—and if, in making that choice the people look to 
their own individual and private interest, more than to the fitness of 
him who is chosen, if a spirit of mere partisanship obtain, a compro- — 
mise be made for private purposes, between him who chooses and him 
who is chosen—then indeed, republicanism is near its end. It cannot 
subsist where there is no virtue, for that which led to an aberration 
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_ from principle in the first place, will lead to a continuance of that 
aberration; and thus the regarding the private good of each and not 
the public good of all, on the part of the citizens, is the principle 
which will destroy the institutions of republicanism. 

Our principle is this: that the man should be chosen for ruler, 
who is best qualified to fill the station, with respect to the good of the 
whole nation. It is necessary therefore, that the people should be of 
a generous disposition—that they should be moved to prefer the public 
good to individual gain, (and this, in the end, will best protect the 
individual)—that they should entertain a spirit of generosity and not 
of selfishness. But how is this spirit to be preserved? Only by each 
one cultivating it for himself. We have heard of patriotism—we have 
indeed seen instances of patriotism—but, as regards the world in gen- 
eral, the word is merely an empty sound. Where then is this spirit to 
be found? I answer, in religion. If a man feels an interest not only 
in this passing hour, but feels likewise that he is to be placed before 
the bar of a Judge who sees into the inmost recesses of a heart, and 
who will render unto him, not according to his deeds only, but accord- 
ing to his thoughts also—then will he feel his responsibility to God 
for the faithful discharge of his whole duty to man. Religion teaches 
man to love his neighbour as himself, and, consequently, to uphold 
himself those institutions which confer the most happiness on the 
whole—to transmit to others blessings which have been secured to him. 
And if it teaches him this—then indeed by religion we can bind a man 
stronger than by any bond this world exhibits; for his fate for eternity 
is bound up with his due discharge of his duty as a citizen. 

This, then, is the great conservative principle of republicanism. 
And if we look to the history of the chosen people of God in ancient 
times, we shall find that their religion was the sole foundation of their 
greatness. So long as they observed the commandments of God, they 
found peace, prosperity, and happiness. The moment they swerved 
from their duty, their enemies were let in upon them; and instead of 
being the glory of the Lord of hosts, they became a byword and a jest 
to the nations. Though they had the outward semblance of a people, 
it was a shadow which belied. And so it will be with us, if we forget 
our gratitude to God and the republic at large, and substitute for a 
sense of that duty, a looking after private interest, a bargaining for 
place and power. If the great conservative principle of religion is 
replaced by these, then indeed shall we be able to make no calculation 
upon principle or virtue—then indeed shall we be but a byword and 
a mockery ! 
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And on this day it is the great and solemn duty of each one of us, 
to enter into his own heart, and before him who sees the heart, ex- 
amine himself. His question should be—‘‘From what motive did I 
act In exercising my privilege in casting a vote?—what object had I? 
Did I seek the benefit of the people at large, the safety of the Con- 
stitution,—or was it from a wish for place, a bargain with one, or 
a chaffer with another? Was it from hatred, or malice, or revenge, or 
ambition, or from a sincere wish to discharge my duty? I was given a 
voice in the election—and how did I act?’’ Too often, my hearers, too 
often do we forget that the right of suffrage is not a privilege con- 
ferred upon us for the advancement of our private interest, but that 
it is a great duty, for the whole discharge of which we are amenable 
to Heaven. The permanence and prosperity of our institutions can 
be secured only by each individual’s exercising his political rights 
according to his conscience, and not from interested private views. 


This is what we call popular virtue, and this alone is the solid basis ~ 


on which republicanism can rest. 

And let me briefly remark here, upon a few of the temptations 
which tend to the counteraction of this principle. Unfortunately our 
country, especially in these latter days, has presented but too many 
of them. One of the strongest of these temptations is the spirit of 
avarice, which, wholly regardless of the rights of others, seeks only 
individual profit, and power and place as a means of profit. I speak 
not now in a party spirit, for I know none; but I must say that never 
were the words of Seripture more perfectly applicable than to us: 
“‘to love riches leadeth a man into great peril.’’ There has been, and 
is, a spirit of wild speculation abroad, which has supplanted in a 
great degree the spirit of patient and untiring industry. If, however, 
we look to the day in which those men were found who achieved the 
independence and framed the constitution of the country, and ask of 
what disposition those men were, we shall find that they sought not, by 
wild speculation, at once to grow rich—but that they believed that 
the blessing of God rested upon honest labour, and that the will of 
God has assigned to each one his place. They also thought that the 
spirit of true religion is for man to bow down in submission to the 
will of God, to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, and by labour 
to fulfil his part of the penance imposed on all. They taught their 
children to labour. And in this belief, and in this instruction, we 
should follow their example. They were animated by the spirit of 
the wise man, when he exclaimed—‘‘ Give me neither poverty nor riches, 
for the one may tempt me, and the other lead me to despise my fellow- 
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men: but give me competence and a feeling of independence, that I 
may keep thy commandments, oh Lord, and at my death be borne by 
angels to Abraham’s bosom.’’ Oh, my brethren, the tempting spirit 
against which I would have you guard, is that which causes man to 
place his hopes, his happiness, his enjoyment, upon that wealth which 
is too suddenly acquired, and to withdraw his heart from the con- 
templation of a happy abode in heaven. Never were the liberties of 
the country more endangered than from the prevalence of a spirit 
like this—never were they safer than in the hands of those whose 
principle is that happiness is to be found in the continuance of labour. 

I would again impress upon you as the first great principle which 
religion teaches, in reference to our duties as citizens, that the greatest 
caution should be maintained against that seductive spirit which would, 
by undermining private integrity, lead men to bestow their suffrages in 
elections to public office, from a sole regard to their individual interests. 
Guard well against that, and, by the blessing of Heaven, our republic 
is safe; once yield, and our liberties are destroyed. 

My brethren, there is another topic which, as connected with this, 
it may not be unprofitable to look at. To a certain extent in every 
free country, some degree of opposition of parties is eminently useful; 
if kept within proper bounds, instead of a curse it is a blessing. It 
leads to a watchfulness for the national good in the people, and guards 
jealously against the rulers taking the property of the people, under 
the pretext of it being done for the public protection. But there is 
another spirit of party, or rather a spirit of persecution, of which, 
unfortunately, we have not been without exhibitions in this country. 
They who framed the constitution, sought to guard against it as far 
as possible, and accordingly provided for universal toleration in religious 
matters. But unhappily, they have not completely succeeded in prevent- 
ing its manifestation. Believing, as I do, that truth is single and in- 
divisible, and that two contradictory principles cannot at the same 
time be true, that religion consists in the worship of God in spirit and 
in truth, that the Bible contains the word of God, and that the spirit 
of revelation is consistent in itself—I am forced to believe that there 
cannot be two religions. I look upon it as an extraordinary manifesta- 
tion of the weakness of the human mind, to maintain that two religions 
—the one denying what the other asserts-—can both be true. But where 
persons are seeking for truth, they are not always capable of seeing 
it; and where men honestly differ in opinion, it would be uncharitable, 
it would be irreligious for any one to condemn his fellow, because he 
could not agree with him. For myself, I have no more doubt than I 
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have of my existence, which is the true religion—the religion that 
Jesus Christ delivered to his Apostles, and which they spread abroad 
in their own time, and handed down to after generations; but I am 
not to say that it is equally clear to every other mind. There could 
not be a more criminal act on my part, than to depart from the religion 
which I believe and proclaim, but another may conscientiously feel 
it to be impossible to believe with me. Hence, I must leave the judg- 
ment to God. I cannot say to him, ‘‘I know that what you profess is 
not true’’—but I must say—‘‘I have no doubt that what the Saviour 
taught is what I believe, but I know not the lights you may have had. 
God does. To him, therefore, you must stand or fall.’’ This is that 
spirit of toleration which, in a society like ours, ought always to exist 
—it is that duty of charity which we all owe to each other. These 
differences should not make us hostile—we should alike uphold the con- 
stitution, the interest of the country, the social charities of life; we 
ought to know no distinction of creed in all this. Even if the word 
of the Lord has never sounded in the ear of our fellow-man, still we 
have been created by a common God—the blood of the Saviour has 
been shed for him as well as for us—and that Saviour may yet raise 
him much above ourselves. Even as Saul, who held the garments of 
the men who stoned St. Stephen, afterwards became the greatest of the 
Apostles, as by a flash from heaven, so may the same power which 
caused his conversion, make him who differs widely from us now, 
go far beyond us in the path which we pursue. Hence, that spirit which 
would denounce those who differ from us, is one destructive of 
Christian charity, and inimical to the principle of good. It was not 
in this spirit that the constitution enacted that there should be no 
preference of one religion over another; it was in direct opposition to 
it that the enlightened minds who framed that instrument yielded to 
the better conviction of their hearts, and blotted from the statute- 
book all exceptions to the great principle of right which has granted 
to all full freedom of conscience and worship. Their declaration was, 
‘‘let each, according to his own conscience, worship his Maker; but let 
not the spirit of persecution be found !’’ 

This caused the healthy action of the infant republic; but, un-* 
fortunately, we have seen in later times a disposition to forget the 
great lesson thus inculeated, and to revert to a persecuting spirit. I 
care not from what this arose—under what pretext it was urged—by 
what reasons or excuses it was defended or palliated! It is lamentable 
that in any man it should be found to exist. But wherever it does 
exist, its evils are twofold. It injures him who cherishes it, and him 
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who is its victim. In the one, it engenders a spirit of domination over 
his fellow, and in the other, a perpetual temptation to hatred and 
revenge. It is a spirit which separates brother from brother, and in- 
duces mutual distrust. It may even graft itself upon political feeling 
or partisanship—it may cause political principles to be blended with 
religious distinction—and then we have at once a union of church and 
state, the antagonist of civil liberty. 

Let me entreat all who hear me, first to seek to eradicate this 
spirit from their own hearts, and then to destroy it wherever it may 
be found. The good of the nation at large requires the sacrifice of in- 
dividual preferences, and they who have been the victims of a spirit 
of persecution hitherto, should lay their sufferings, as an obligation, 
upon the altar of the common good; so that they who forgot for the 
moment their true principle, and caused the evil to exist, may cause 
it to be obliterated as soon as possible. Thus, instead of being a col- 
lection of persons professing to be one brotherhood, and yet different 
in opinion and hostile in feeling, we shall be, in truth, one for the 
benefit of our common country, for the promotion of our mutual hap- 
piness, for our highest welfare here and hereafter. 

In a large portion of the civilized world, charges are prevalent 
against the Catholic religion as being incompatible with civil and 
religious liberty. On what are these charges founded? From the 
pages of history it is said that the Roman Catholic religion is at war 
with the spirit of republicanism. But allow me to ask in what way? 
The principle of republicanism is the equality of men. We teach that 
all Christians have a common Parent—that all are equally redeemed 
by the blood of the Saviour—that all must appear before a common 
God who knows no distinction of persons—where, then, is the incon- 
sistency? Look through the records of the world, and see where the 
principles of true republicanism are first to be found. They had their 
origin in Christianity, and their earliest instance is in the church of 
which we are members. Her institutions are eminently republican. 
Her rulers are chosen by the common consent—her officers are obliged 
to account strictly to those over whom they preside-——-her guide is a 
written constitution of higher force than the will of any individual. 
What eall you this? Aristocracy? Monarchy? It is republicanism. 
Look again. Where were the bulwarks found that stayed the ravages 
of the barbarians of the North, when they devastated the south of 
Europe? In the republican Catholic States of Italy. Go to a nation 
still more familiar to you—seareh the pages of English history. One 
strain prevades them all—a perpetual assault upon the memory of the 
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prelates of the Catholic Church. Charges are brought that they were 
overbearing, haughty and tyrannical. Where are the proofs? There 
are none. Go to the Records of Parliament, and you will find the same 
thing there. Look at Britain in more ancient times, before the Norman 
conquest. One of her kings sent tc Rome—he addressed the Pope, 
and requested of him a code of laws for the government of his realm. 
What was the answer of this haughty, tyrannical, all-grasping potentate. 
who is represented as having his foot upon the necks of kings and 
emperors? It may even now be found in her archives. ‘‘I can give 
you principles, but not laws. Your duty as a monarch is to consult 
your men of wisdom, acquainted with the wishes and necessities of 
your people; regulate your conduct by their advice, but govern your 
land in your own way. Nations differ widely, and that which is 
proper for one might be highly injurious to another.’’ The principles 
of the common law, that mighty fabric in which English liberty is 
said to reside, have been traced back to the Catholiec Church. In this, 
then, is the germ of liberty to be found. After the Norman conquests 
then it was that the conqueror dictated to his captives his own laws. 
But who refused to bow down in tame submission to his usurpation? 
The bishops of England were the men. They rested their claims upon 
the ancient compact; they took the laws of Alfred and of Edward, 
and from these demanded of the conqueror himself an acknowledg- 
ment of the rights secured to the people by Edward. And when the 
base hypocrite, John, endeavoured still more closely than before, to 
fetter the people, it was the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishops 
of England, that resisted his power. At the field Runnymede they 
wrung from his reluctant hand the Magna Charta, which is regarded 
as the English constitution, but which is only a part. of what the people 
enjoyed under the laws of Alfred. 

These are the men who have been stigmatized as proud, as haughty, 
as ambitious. They were ambitious—just as your Hancocks were am- 
bitious—just as your Warrens were ambitious—just as your Mont- 
gomerys were ambitious—just as those other men were ambitious who 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honour, to the sup- 
port of that declaration whose successful maintenance wrested from the 
monarch of England the political rights which we now enjoy. But the 
historians of England, even while the word of liberty was upon their 
lips, filled their pages with misrepresentations of the principles of 
the Catholic prelates, and calumnies upon their characters. Why was 
this? Because the Catholic religion was prescribed law. Hence it is, 
that the pages of history have been garbled and distorted by the British 
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historian, because the Catholic prelates resisted to the utmost, the un- 
just encroachments of the British kings. The history of the American 
colonies, before they became an independent nation, more especially 
during the earlier years of their settlement, exhibits marked indica- 
tions of the same spirit of intolerance towards the Catholic religion; 
and this, too, on the part of those: who themselves fled to this con- 
tinent as a refuge from religious persecution. In this we find the ex- 
planation why, for generation after generation, the same charges against 
Catholicism have been made—because the same dynasties have been set 
up, and its opposition has been the same to all. But if we endeavour 
to correct this source of evil, if we say—‘‘let history be divested of its 
prejudices and misrepresentations—let education be separated from 
sectarianism—let the truth alone be recorded and taught’’—then are 
we told—we have been told—that we are turbulent and discontented. 
Even in this country attempts have been made to divide the republic 
on account of religious differences—but, thank Heaven! the public 
mind is becoming more and more enlightened on this point, and men 
are beginning to perceive that the greatest curse which could befall 
our country, would be the encouragement of any spirit of sectarian 
persecution. Let us beseech God, in his infinite mercy to avert from us 
all such spirit of uncharitableness and unkindness. Before Heaven, 
let us always avoid it. Let us be a band of brothers as to our common 
rights—as to our religious differences, let us bury them. Would to 
God that we may always act in this manner—that we may overcome 
the spirit of our nature, and imbibe only the spirit of Christian charity. 
Oh! that we all may, with reference to our opponents, enter into the 
blessed spirit of that prayer—‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’’ Let us, then, endeavour with all our might to 
reduce these principles to practice, and in the discharge of our duty 
to the republic, regard it as a duty to God. Thus shall we achieve the 
great object of our constitution—thus shall we obtain of God his 
blessing. If we are assailed from abroad, let us join together as a 
band of brothers to repel the assault. Thus shall peace, and happiness, 
and prosperity reign among us—thus shall we be contented with the 
things and the liberty given to us in this transitory scene, having our 
eyes fixed on the better things and the true liberty, promised to us in 
Heaven, as the children of God. 


ADDRESSES TO THE CHURCH CONVENTIONS OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA, HELD AT THE 
CATHEDRAL OF CHARLESTON 


SECOND CONVENTION, NOVEMBER, 1824 


Beloved Brethren:—The Almighty God has been pleased to bring 
us again together, after a period of chastisement. The city has been 
swept by pestilence and the country afflicted by an unpropitious season. 
Let us in this place lift the eye of faith to behold the hand of him who 
loves his children in the very moment when he appears to punish, ‘‘ For 
whom the Lord joveth he chastiseth: and he scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth. Now no chastisement for the present seemeth to bring 
with it joy, but sorrow; but afterwards it will yield to them who are 
exercised thereby, the most peaceable fruit of justice.’’ (Heb. xii.) 
Our first object should be to draw from the exhibition of his providence 
that conclusion which religion teaches, and which reason sanctions. 
‘*See that you refuse not him who speaketh. For if they escaped not 
that refused him that spoke upon earth, much more shall not we, who 
turn away from him who speaketh to us from heaven.’’ That voice 
in which he addresses us, admonishes us of our neglect, informs us 
that we are inordinately attached to this earth and to its transitory 
goods, that we too implicitly rely upon its maxims and have preferred 
time to eternity; it tells us that we do not seek first the kingdom of 
God and his justice, but that we are over solicitous, saying, What shall 
we eat, and what shall we drink, and wherewith shall we be clothed? 
That voice reminds us, that we endeavour to lay up for ourselves 
treasures on earth, where the rust and the moth consume, and where 
thieves dig through and steal, and that we do not lay up for ourselves 
treasures in Heaven. That voice then instructs us that our good Father, 
who is in heaven, blasts our hopes to teach us that ‘‘Unless the Lord 
will build the house, he who attempts to raise it, labours in vain’’— 
that our wordly prudence is like that of those who consulted together 
how they might build a tower whose top would reach the heavens, so 
that they might be able to defy the God of the deluge—but the Lord 
smiled in derision of their wisdom, and the babbling builders, and the 
presumptuous projectors, were scattered over the surface of the globe 
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to learn humility from their disappointment; to do penance for their 
contumacy, and to seek reconciliation with their God, when they should 
be convinced of their weakness, and dependence. Thus may we from 
the disappointments of our hopes be made wise unto salvation, and 
the cutting off from amongst us of so many of our brethren, is well 
calculated to teach us the uncertainty of life, and to excite us to a 
preparation for eternity. Indeed, brethren, many amongst us well 
needed the lesson. God grant, it may be turned to profitable account. 

You need not be informed that our church in this state, is as yet 
but in its infaney, scarcely moulded into form, and far from being 
perfectly organized, totally destitute of wordly means, favoured equally 
as any other it is true, by our excellent state constitution, but though 
having experienced the kindness of the Legislature, and polite at- 
tention of many of our estimable brethren of other denominations, 
yet we labour without either our fault, or that of our fellow-citizens, 
under the appalling inconvenience of not being known to be what we 
really are—doctrines are imputed to us, which have not only been 
disavowed by our body, but even condemned by our church; principles 
are attributed to us, as the foundation of our morality, which principles 
we abjure as irreligious and reject as absurd; and doubts have been 
raised as to the perfect compatibility of the system of our church 
government with the spirit of the glorious republics which it is an 
object of our ambition to preserve in purity and vigour, and to be 
identified with which, is a source of our gratification. But we must 
leave to time, to our own good conduct, to the impartial inquiry of an 
intelligent people, laudably desirious of information, and to the great 
influence of the divine Spirit of truth, to exhibit to the world facts 
instead of the fictions of prejudice, and to convince our brethren that 
although we lament the divisions of the Christian world, and believe 
that we have preserved, unadulterated, the deposit of faith, still we 
love those who differ from us; and though we cannot assert what we 
do not believe, that in religion, truth and falsehood are matters of 
perfect indifference, we desire to be in the strictest bonds of charity 
with our fellow-citizens. And how can we hate our friends when our 
divine Master commands us to love our enemies, to do good to those 
who hate us, and to pray for those who calumniate and persecute us, 
if we desire to be his children? And our whole aim is to be ranked 
amongst the children of God. 

Still since our former meeting some progress has been made. The 
Legislature of South Carolina has granted incorporation to the vestry 
and members of the Cathedral Church of St. Finbar, to the vestry and 
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members of the Church of St. Peter’s in Columbia, to the Roman Cath- 
olics of Georgetown, who have been since organized and have pur- 
chased a good lot of ground for a church; and to the general trustees 
of the Roman Catholic Church of South Carolina. It is but right, 
however, to inform you, that owing to the misinformation received 
by some members, and the misconceptions of other members of the 
legislative bodies, many difficulties arose which it required several ex- 
planations to remove. However, we must bear ample testimony to the 
honour, candour, intelligence and integrity of several of those gentle- 
men, and to the zeal of others, and the liberal disposition and good 
will of the bodies at large towards us: as soon as they clearly saw our 
object to be constitutional, all difficulty was removed. The zealous 
exertions of the respectable attorney-general of the state to set our 
case in its true light ought not to be forgotten. 

In Columbia a lot of ground for a church has been purchased, in 
an eligible situation. A plan of an intended church has been exhibited, 
but not yet finally approved, and we have reason to fear that owing 
to not consulting and receiving the necessary constitutional sanction 
for some of their acts, the vestry of this church have unintentionally 
fallen into mistakes which, however, are likely to be easily adjusted. 

There are several other parts of the state in which churches are 
wanted, and could be supported, either totally or partially, but the 
want of clergymen is so great, that at the present moment it would be 
prematurely occupying your attention upon what could not be of any 
practical benefit, to lay before you statements which would only produce 
in you unavailing regret at the destitute condition of hundreds of our 
brethren in the faith. Some of those places we have visited, others 
we have frequently been invited to, and intended to visit, but have 
had neither the leisure nor means which would be necessary. 

At your former meeting, an order was passed for printing a 
number of copies of the constitution: the execution of this order was 
committed to a special committee. It has not yet been executed, but 
this delay is not attributed to them. It is right that the cause of the 
delay should be known. We have understood that certain amendments 
which we have declared to be fully admissible by the canon-law and 
the usages of the church, are likely to be submitted to your considera- 
tion. We have also sent an abstract of the constitution, in the Latin 
language, to Rome, for inspection, and to be informed whether it was 
in any part in opposition to the general discipline of the church, and 
we thought it right to delay the execution of the order, until your 
decision and the judgment of Rome should be known. 
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We have communicated to Mr. O’Connell the resolutions of thanks 
passed by the houses of the clergy and laity at the former convention 
for the zeal which he manifested in regard to this church: as yet we 
have had no answer to the communication, but we have been gratified 
at observing that in the report of the Committee of the Irish Catholic 
Association, the subject has been favourably noticed, and we do in- 
dulge the hope that if their means will allow, we shall not be 
forgotten. Other churches in these states feel themselves sufficient- 
ly rich to dispense with their bounty; we must confess that 
to our poverty it would be equally acceptable as it is neces- 
sary. Probably a statement which has been studiously put for- 
ward in certain public papers of this country, in a manner calculated 
to create particular impressions, might have attracted your notice. It 
purported that our holy father Pope Leo XII, had granted consid- 
erable pecuniary aid to our missions. We can only state, that we 
have never received any, nor are we aware of any having been granted, 
though we have had communications from his holiness and from the 
eardinal transacting the business of the Congregation of Cardinals 
de propaganda fide, of a date by many months subsequent to this 
alleged appropriation. We have thought it right to make this state- 
ment for the purpose of correcting any mistake to which the publica- 
tion of such paragraphs may give rise, and you will thus perceive that 
for the purposes of religion we have had no means but such as you 
have contributed. 

One of the great objects of our solicitude is and always has 
been, the creation of a seminary, in which candidates for holy orders 
might receive that instruction which is absolutely necessary to qualify 
them for the proper discharge of their arduous duties. We need not 
inform you of the deep erudition which should be united with that solid 
piety absolutely required for qualifying a priest to instruct, to teach, 
to exhort, to reprove, to withstand the gainsayers, and to preserve with 
fidelity the deposit of our faith, as well as to be made the pattern of 
his flock and the dispenser of the sacraments, which are the mysteries 
of God. You know our want of means, and the comparatively small 
number of candidates which our diocess requires. It has often been 
suggested to us that it would be better to have them educated elsewhere. 
We have judged otherwise, and shall give you an abstract of the grounds 
of our judgment. Our desire is that they should lay deep and broadly 
the solid foundations of classical and philosophical literature, and to 
be satisfied of their competency and acquirements, not so much from 
the reports of others as from our own close and frequent examinations. 
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Again, we desired that under our own inspection they should grow up in 
the service of the altar, proceeding from order to order, as they became 
qualified, in conformity with the salutary discipline of the best days 
‘of the Church, and in compliance with the recommendations of our 
councils, especially that of Trent. Then, although throughout the world 
our faith and our principles of morality and of general discipline are 
the same, yet the application of those general principles to special 
practice, requires the knowledge of the habits, the dispositions, and the 
other circumstances of the people, and to special discipline of the 
particular church, in which the clergyman is to be employed, and even 
in these United States, our extent of territory is so vast, and some 
of our circumstances is so very different, that principles regarding the 
state of society, which may be innocently and laudably imbibed and 
taught in some of our states, would be extremely mischievous in their 
practical results amongst us. The peculiarity of our climate too, re- 
quires an adaptation of the bodily system. In addition to all those 
considerations is another of the utmost importance. Although no state 
religion is recognised, and we trust never will [be] in this Union, and 
the minister of religion is vested with no public or influential character 
beyond what the voluntary recognition of his own flock allows, or the 
politeness of his fellow-citizens concedes, still unquestionably the clergy- 
man has some sway over the minds of many: and it is the policy which 
every state has followed, and perhaps ought to follow, to be vigilant 
that this sway be not exercised for injurious purposes. And that which 
is the duty of the body at large, is in some degree the duty of each 
individual. Hence it is no arrogance of temporal authority in us to 
have determined that, as the clerical jurisdiction must be derived from 
us, we shall be careful that it shall not be exercised by any person 
except one who is acquainted with the nature of our republican form 
of government, and attached to its institutions. And we have thought 
that. all the ends which we thus seek will be best attained by the crea- 
tion of a seminary in this diocess. 

In its creation we have had to encounter many difficulties. One 
of the chief was the want of funds to remunerate the teachers. This 
difficulty has been in a great measure obviated by extending the school, — 
so as to afford an opportunity of receiving other pupils, upon the 
distinet pledge that their religious tenets should not, in any manner, 
be interfered with. And thus whilst those pupils receive, we trust, at - 
least equal literary benefit as they would in any other institution, and 
the religious feelings of their parents are honourably respected, the 
school is at all times open to the inspection of those parents, and the 
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whole burden of the support of the teachers does not fall solely upon 
us. Another difficulty was to find means of support for some of the 
eandidates who might be rather straitened in their circumstances. A 
selection was then made by a council of studies whom you saw sworn 
into their office at the former convention, and a few of the candidates 
whom they, upon their oaths, testified, after examination, to be fully 
competent, were employed as assistants in the lower classes, and re- 
ceived a small compensation for their services. Thus, after the ex- 
perience of three years, we are enabled to state, as the result, that we 
shall be able to have in this school an opportunity of giving the best 
classical education to our candidates, and to those pupils that may be 
. entrusted to the care of the teachers under our inspection; but we have 
no expectation of any other advantage arising therefrom, as its funds, 
should there be any saving, will be devoted to procuring philosophical 
apparatus and a library for the use of its own members. Hitherto this 
establishment, so far as we have been connected therewith, has been 
far from being a source of emolument. Henceforward we shall ex- 
pect from it only the benefit of education for such of our candidates 
as may be improved in its classes. 

You must, therefore, perceive the necessity of considerable exer- 
tion on your part to aid us, by placing in the hands of the general 
trustees some funds, which our next convention may be able to apply 
as they may see proper to aid useful candidates for holy orders. Well- 
disposed individuals, who would place aid for the same object in the 
hands of the treasurer of the seminary, or the treasurer of the gen- 
eral fund, or any of the local treasurers, to be by him transmitted, 
would do a useful, an acceptable, and a meritorious work, and would 
have a well-founded claim upon the prayers of the church, and we 
trust upon the merits of our blessed Redeemer. Nor should their 
scantiness of means or the smallness of the donation which they could 
afford, prevent those who ean contribute but little from giving that, 
small as it may be; several mites of widows united in a common fund, 
would produce a considerable sum, and each would have great merit, 
and rejoice in beholding the consequence to be a source of great benefit. 

It is not, brethren, by seeking for large contributions that we 
ean meet the wants of our church; our congregation is not rich, some 
of our flock are the descendants of men who, for the preservation of 
their faith, have by the British laws been stripped of their possessions, 
others have lost their possession in the West Indies, and all are here 
endeavouring by industrious pursuits to maintain their families; they 
eannot make large donations for the purposes of religion, but their 
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regular contributions, though small, will provide for its exigencies. 
You will, in examining the accounts of the treasurer of the general fund, 
observe how very small is the sum which has been placed in his hands; 
you will determine, as the constitution provides, as to the manner in 
which it is to be disposed of, and you will consider how the collectors 
for this fund may be excited to more activity, and the members at 
Jarge to more punctual payments. 

Brethren, we trust that each year will exhibit to us our scattered 
flock and neglected brethren, more extensively organized, more closely 
united. What the separate attempts of disjoined congregations could 
not attempt, can be easily effected by a united body, acting with energy 
in simultaneous efforts, and zealously endeavouring to conform to those 
great principles which, during eighteen centuries, have, in the midst 
of persecution and prosperity, through all the vicissitudes of a chang- 
ing world, kept our several nations united. Empires have arisen and 
decayed, thrones have been raised and have crumbled, people have 
formed compacts which have been dissolved. Millions have separated 
from us, and boasted that they would survive our ruin. The rock of 
our church has been deluged with the blood of our martyrs. Our 
clergy have been butchered by the dupes of confederated infidels, who 
ealled darkness jight, and hght darkness. The successor of St. Peter, 
has, in the recesses of his prison, watered the bread of bitterness with 
the tears of affliction for the calamities of his flock. In the midst of 
the dark cloud which overshadowed the church, the eye of faith still 
discerned one spot of light which emitted the beam of hope from 
that sun of justice who cheers us with his assurance, that, though the 
heavens and the earth should pass away, his word shall not fail. To 
his Apostles (John xiv.) he promised that he would send his Spirit of 
truth, who would teach them all truth, and bring all things to their 
mind whatsoever he said to them. He afterwards sent them to teach 
all nations, (Matt. xxviil.,) to observe all things whatsoever he com- 
manded them, assuring them that he would be with them all days, even 
to the consummation of the world. He had previously promised them~ 
(Matt. xvi.), that upon a rock, which he pointed out, he would build 
his church, and that the gates of hell should not prevail against it: he 
had also promised them, (John xiv.,) that he would ask the Father that 
he would give them another Paraclete, that he might abide with them 
for ever; the Spirit of truth whom the world could not receive, because 
it seeth him not, nor knoweth him; but with them he would abide and 
they should know him, and he would be in them. And he did pray to 
the Father, (John xvii.,) amongst other things, that he would sanctify 
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them in truth. (Mark xvi.) Relying upon those promises, they went 
forth preaching everywhere: the Lord co-operating with them and con- 
firming the word with the signs that followed. (Acts xiv.) And when 
they had ordained assistants and successors, they commended them to 
the Lord; they (Tit. 1.5) also gave in charge to those persons to extend 
and to perpetuate this ministry of Christ, and they recognised and 
testified (Acts xv. 28), the fulfilment, by the Saviour, of that promise 
of the superintendence of the Spirit of truth over them in the dis- 
charge of the great duty which he committed to them. And we, brethren, 
unworthy as we are, can exhibit the unbroken chain; link connected 
with link, which, passing through the intervening centuries, fastens us 
to them to whom the first promises were made, the first commissions 
were given, and we this day teach as they did, and adhere to the prin- 
ciples which they established. Our trust, then, is not in our own 
wisdom, but in the promises of God; and we, by adhering to this law, 
may confidently expect his blessing upon our exertions. Our scattered 
brethren will perhaps assemble round the standard which has been set 
up, and in a land where peace is proclaimed to all men, and protection 
equally afforded to all who love peace, God may (Isaias xiv.) give you 
rest from your labour and from your vexation. 
JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


FOURTH CONVENTION NOVEMBER, 1826 


Brethren:—We are assembled according to the principle adopted 


in our constitution: that of the expediency and utility of consultation, 


to promote the welfare of our church. Owing to our very limited num- 
bers, and the sameness which must characterize, our proceedings, we 
ean have little of novelty or of variety to occupy our attention. Yet 
our least proceeding is in itself important, for it is in the cause of | 
religion, and may in its results be deeply interesting to the spiritual 
and ecclesiastical welfare of millions who will succeed to us; because 
to us is entrusted the deep responsibility of laying the solid and sub- 
stantial: foundations of that spiritual edifice which your children will 
continue to erect. Hence, though our duties appear to be few and 
trivial, they are to us and to our successors greatly important. 

Sinee your last meeting, our Constitution has been printed; and 
it is hoped that the members, being thus in possession of its details, 
they wili be more than ever attached to those great principles of unity 
by which our strength is consolidated, our efforts are made useful, 


_our harmony is established, our body made respectable, and our chari- 
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table affections for each other enlarged and confirmed. The Catholic 
who peruses it will discover the ample, certain, easy, and efficacious 
mode in which provision has been made for the prevention of evils, 
or the remedy of such as may arise, as well as for the combination of. 
our several efforts to produce whatever benefit we may desire. Our 
brethren of other denominations who may peruse it, will probably 
find that they have too often attributed to us tenets and principles 
which are not ours; and looked upon us as inimical to what we loved, 
and hostile to them upon account of principles which are common to 
us both, and to maintain which our ancestors and theirs stood in firm 
union, before that unfortunate separation by which we have been 
estranged from each other. 

Another effect of this Constitution being generally in the hands 
of our members, will be, their seeing the object of several of our ap- 
pointments and institutions, and the mode in which that object may be 
best attained. Several persons elected 1o offices have frequently been 
at a loss to know what was the exact duty of the office, and how it 
was to be discharged—and several members were frequently at a 
loss to know the exact purpose to which some of the contributions for 
payment of which they were called upon, was to be applied. By a 
perusal of this document those difficulties will be removed. 

Owing probably to the cause adverted to, very little has been dur- 
ing the jast year collected, in this state, for the general fund. Hence 
you will find that the treasurer has not been able to discharge even the 
very moderate orders of the iast convention. 

Since we last met, the missions in this state have been greatly 
extended, especially in some of the higher districts, and in them it 
has been found, as in the other states of this diocess, that there is a 
far larger number of members of our church, than we had suspected. 
I do not hestitate to say, that the number of Roman Catholics who are 
unprovided with a ministry in this state, and those of North Carolina 
and Georgia, exceeds thrice the number at which we used to estimate 
them. In several places they have desired to be organized, and to receive 
the consolations of religion. But, alas! my brethren, I had not the 
means of acceding to their request. I had not clergymen duly qualified — 
for the purpose. I have not been therefore over anxious for their or- 
ganization, or incorporation, in those places which were not likely to 
be soon suppled. | 

The town commissioners of Cheraw have conveyed to the general 
trustees two lots of ground for the purposes of our church, and these 
lots are now held by them for the purpose of being so disposed of. 
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But the object to which I would most particularly draw your at- 
tention is that of providing for an extension of our present ministry, 
and for a regular succession of good clergymen. 

This subject has been to me one of deep and anxious solicitude, 
and is one upon which I can now address you with the advantage of 
some experience. Our brethren in the distant parts of the diocess 
feel their own state of destitution, and have frequently addressed me 
upon the subject, in such a manner, as proved to me, that they were 
by no means aware of the mighty difficulties which stood between me 
and the gratification of their wishes; they described to me the qualifica- 
tions which characterize the most learned, pious, experienced, and highly- 
gifted clergymen, and requested that I might provide them with persons 
of this description. Alas! Did they but know the time which is con- 
sumed, the labour which is undergone, the difficulties to be surmounted, 
the disappointments to be submitted to, the hopes which are blasted, 
and the losses which are sustained, before a clergyman duly qualified 
for the ministerial office in our church can be entrusted with the care 
of souls, they would be more moderate in their expectations, and more 
forward to aid in creating a ministry to serve themselves and their 
children? J do not complain of their anxiety, I do not reprove their 
earnestness, I do not discourage their applications: but I beg to inform 
you and, them, that I have been laboriously active, and that my clergy- 
men have most efficiently aided me, and that generally the candidates 
for orders themselves have been patient, industrious, and indefatigable; 
but we have received scarcely any aid from the laity towards creating, 
and perpetuating a ministry. This subject is of vital importance and 
demands your most particular attention. 

I leave to your own prudence and zeal to deliberate upon this 
and such other topics as may come before you, and to devise the means 
of carrying into execution the great principles upon which we shall 
agree for the promotion of the common interests of our church in this 
state. 

May the Spirit of wisdom guide us, and may the blessing of the 
Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, be with us to lead us 
in the way of life, truth, justice, and prudence. 

With sincere affection, 
JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


FIFTH CONVENTION NOVEMBER, 1827 


Brethren:—We have been permitted, by the kind providence of God 
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to meet again, for the purposes of religion. Another year has passed 
away, and some of our former associates have been called to the bar 
of judgment; we still remain, knowing that the period of our departure 
must also speedily arrive, and we may now ask ourselves, what have 
we done within the last year for the great end of our creation. I 
speak not of the examination, which, as private individuals, each of us 
should make not only every year, but every month, every week, every 
day, and every hour; but of that which we should make as holding 
public places in the administration, or aiding the administration of 
that church of God, which is the society of the saints. Little opportunity 
is indeed given, and very scanty means are to be found in this state 
available for this important object, still we shall not be blameless un- 
less we use those opportunities and turn those means to account. 

The great objects to be sought after are providing for present 
exigencies, and preparing for future wants. Upon this first head each 
church or congregation is supposed to be interested in its own particular 
concerns, but as in the natural, so in the mystical body, the affliction, 
or suffering of one member affects the whole, and the others should 
be active in their aid; when the head consults and directs their action, 
and there is no distraction or opposition, all is harmony and co-opera- 
tion, and prosperity, for it is clear that the general welfare consists in 
the health of each separate portion. This convention is as it were the 
head for consulation, and the several congregations are the members. 
It is for us to discover and to point out what are the remedies for the 
various evils, what are the means for promoting the general welfare, 
and it will be for our congregations in their aggregate, and in their 
individual capacities to execute with alacrity what we shall have 
determined. I have to complain upon this head that the members of 
our churches have been greatly deficient; they expect effects without 
aiding to produce them, and when the mode of proceeding has been 
constitutionally pointed out, they too often are negligent of adhering 
to that mode. Individuals even who are well disposed, find that much 
is not required from them, and each persuades himself that his omis- 
sion of that little will not be any serious injury, whereas it is plain 
that all our exertion is but the combination of the acts of individuals, 
and all our means the sum of their small and separate contributions; 
and if each yields to this too generally prevailing delusion, we shall 
be left without efficient officers, or any funds. How then can we 
carry on our administration? In comparing the receipts of the gen- 
eral treasurer during each of the last three years, you will perceive the 
evidence of what I remark. You will find that owing to the neglect in 
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some instances of the officers, and in others of the individuals, the 
votes of the last convention as to the appropriation of funds, were 
but empty resolutions. The consequence has been very injurious. I 
shall exhibit to you but one of several instances. 

Our brethren in Columbia, in the mode of proceeding to erect a 
church, fell into a series of mistakes from the very beginning, some 
of which were of such a description as at one time to leave little prospect 
of their being held in our communion; but from their subsequent acts 
and exertions it was plain that they had such dispositions as deserved 
our aid, and called for our best support. They were greatly disap- 
pointed in their calculations, and after having raised a very handsome 
structure, have now the mortifying prospect of being deprived of its 
possession. It was in the contemplation of the proper authority to 
obtain, upon the credit of individuals, to whom the general fund 
should be a guarantee, such a sum as would release this 
church. from its difficulties, the sum to be repaid at the con- 
venience of the congregation: but it was found that the fund, 
owing to the neglect of collectors and contributors, was in such a 
state as by no means to warrant such a proposal; and even Columbia 
itself had not made a single remittance during such a period, as not 
only left it without a claim to aid from the fund, but even endangered its 
right to be represented in the convention. 

I introduce this merely to show the results of this neglect to which 
I have adverted. I recommend to you to take the case of that church 
into your consideration, for the purpose of seeing how it may, if possible, 
be aided. 

The great want under which we at present labour in this state is 
that which affects the whole diocess; the want of a sufficient and ef- 
ficient clergy. Each year more plainly exhibits to us how many of our 
brethren in the faith, are to be found in those places where we knew 
not of their existence, and who are most anxious for at least the oc- 
easional services of a priest, and who do indeed, when the opportunity 
presents itself, press towards him for the sacraments! What a contrast 
exists between the zeal and the piety of those bereaved individuals, 
and that of those men who, surrounded by opportunities, are careless 
of their own souls, and obstacles to the welfare of others. How often 
have I been afflicted, how often have I wept at the insensibility of those 
persons who would domineer over our discipline, whilst they deserted 
the sacraments!! It is, beloved brethren, our duty to provide as far 
as in our power, for the wants of those scattered members of our 
flocks. Another circumstance also shows the absolute necessity of hav- 
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ing a more numerous clergy; the removal of members of our church 
to that range of towns which is rising up with such rapidity in the 
interior of the state. Hamburg, Columbia, Camden, and Cheraw, call 
upon this ground for particular attention; and it is due to the citizens 
of other denominations in those towns, to state that they have uniform- 
ly manifested kind and friendly dispositions towards any of the clergy 
that have either been resident or visiting in their vicinity. 

Our present efforts can be directed only to one point, the provid- 
ing such a clergy as will be useful for the service of those missions, — 
men of sound faith, of tried virtue, of sufficient knowledge, at- 
tached to our republican institutions, citizens, and, if possible, 
natives of these southern states, who may be ‘found assimilated 
to the climate, and feel that they are, as it were, a part of 
the country itself; whose object will be the service of God, and the 
salvation of souls, and whose jlabours will be disinterested. This ecan- 
not be easily nor speedily attained, but we shall sooner approach to 
its attainment by keeping it steadily in view. 

We must be prepared for many disappointments, but we may, 
with God’s blessing, feel certain of success by perseverance. If we 
were to abandon these efforts, there would remain but little hope for 
making any permanent foundation for our church; had those efforts 
been made at an earlier period, what would be its present situation in 
this state? I desire not to claim for ourselves any merit over those 
‘who have preceded us, but I merely repeat what I have often heard. 
I will add that the excuse of cur predecessors is to be found in the 
imperfect organization of our early institutions, and the unsettled state 
of our early population. Our plan of organization is now perfect, and 
we are a people of fixed and settled abode; we, therefore, are called 
upon to make those exertions which our duty requires, and which our 
power permits. 

I need not now, after the experience which we have had, and the 
knowledge of facts which you possess, inform you of the reasons upon 
which I have fully determined never to admit to the ministry in this 
state any clergyman against whom there was a founded complaint in 
the place of his previous residence. ‘The destitute situation in which 
I found this diocess compelled me to incur hazards which I would now 
be criminal in repeating. Hence our whole reliance must be upon 
educating in our diocess our own clergy. 

Hitherto much has been done, but with scareely any aid from the 
laity; the chief resources were found in the industrious exertions of 
the candidates for orders, and the serious and extensive sacrifices of 
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time, of labour, of property, and of comforts, by some of the clergy. 
In every country, and at every time, in our church, the education of 
the ministry has been looked upon as a portion of the public duty of 
that church. We have not called upon you for any serious contribu- 
tions. The constitution which you adopted, regulated a very moderate 
aid to a fund for this and other purposes; the last convention showed 
its sense of the propriety and necessity of giving that aid by its 
’ grant of such a sum from the general fund, as would be highly beneficial 
if obtained; but the vote was inefficacious, owing to the neglect of col- 
lection and contribution. Let me, however, here express my thanks 
to the two collectors who, in the Charleston district, since their late 
appointment by the vestry, did collect all that you will find upon 
the books of the treasurer. 

I would therefore, in the present state of our affairs, prefer call- 
ing your attention more to secure what has been already done, than 
to extending our efforts in attempting what is desirable, but perhaps 
not immediately attainable. I would say it is the duty of the laity 
to contribute to the establishment and security of a diocesan seminary, 
as well to supply our immediate wants, as to provide for future 
exigencies; and as this is an object of paramount importance, I rec- 
ommend that you give it your early and your earnest attention— 
as well by using such measures as will make the vote of the last conven- 
tion productive, as by exciting our body to an extraordinary effort 
for this extraordinary purpose. As individuals you are perfectly con- 
vineed of the reasonableness and necessity of my observations; but it 
is also fit that, as a body, you should make your conviction operative, 
by extending it to others, and by consulting how you ean lead them ' 
to aid you and me in carrying our wishes into effect. 

The accounts of the general treasurer consists of but a few items; 
they have been examined by the general trustees and found correct; 
they shall of course be laid before you. Should you desire a statement 
of the accounts of the seminary, it shall be furnished. You will find 
its debt considerable,—but it has been greater than it is at present. 

There are several other topics to which I might draw your atten- 
tion, but they would rather make an appearance of business, than 
form its foundation. Should you feel that other objects besides what 
I have pointed out claim your attention, I shall be ready to furnish 
you with any information which I possess, and to give to you my opinions 
upon your requisition. 

It has pleased the Almighty to deprive us, by the yellow fever, 
of the Reverend Godfrey Sheehan: he was a virtuous young man, and 
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had made considerable progress in his studies; he has, I trust, through 
the merits of our Redeemer, claims to eternal happiness; but we owe 
to him the charity of our prayers and sacrifice. I have fixed upon to- 
morrow as the day for his month’s remembrance, at which I trust you 
will attend. 

May the Almighty grant to us to serve him with fidelity, and 
through the merits of our only Saviour Jesus Christ, and by the in- 
tercession of his good angels and saints in heaven and on earth, give 
to us, after the discharge of our duties, to see and enjoy him in heaven, 
is the blessing for which my humble prayer is offered. 

JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 

J. F. O’Netuu, Secretary. 


SIXTH CONVENTION NOVEMBER, 1828 


My Brethren:—It has pleased the Lord to permit our assembling 
here again, at this time, for the purposes regulated in that constitution 
which we have adopted for the better and more orderly proceeding, by 
common counsel and by combined exertion to provide for those wants 
which retard our progress, and striving to perfect the symmetry of our 
infant institutions. 

Neither our numbers, nor the circumstances, afford room for much 
variety, nor furnish new topies for our consideration. Our existence 
as an organized church is but as of yesterday, our numbers are small, 
our brethren in the faith generally, with the exception of those residing 
in this city, are widely and thinly scattered over the surface of the 
state, and almost estranged from their altars, their sacraments, and 
their usages: they dwell amongst neighbours who, with the best inten- 
tions, and the kindest dispositions, are under the most erroneous im- 
pressions regarding the nature and the practices of our religion, hav- 
ing been educated in the belief that it is a tissue of unmeaning supersti- 
tion, uncongenial to the principles of reason and the institutions of 
our republics. We may regret such a state of things, but we must be 
prepared for its results. | 

I shall lay before you what has already been done, and what re- 
mains, as I believe within our power to perform; you will consider 
whether the means can be found, and if so, how they might be most 
effectually applied, and should I omit any topic which you might feel 
proper to bring under consideration, you will, of course, have it brought 
forward and examined. a 
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But previously to my so doing J shall advert to an occurrence which, 
though without our diocess, still immediately concerns us. 

Since the convention of this state last assembled, the Lord has 
-ealled to his account, and we may hope to his reward, the Most Reverend 
Ambrose Mareschal, Archbishop of Baltimore, the late metropolitan of 
our province, a prelate advantageously known for his great erudition 
and his eminent private virtue: his responsibility was great, and his 
station calculated to produce an intimate connexion between him and 
us; whatever our hopes, then, may be, let him not be forgotten by us 
in our suffrages. His place has been filled by a prelate well known 
and greatly respected during several years in the archdiocess; the 
Most Reverend Doctor James Whitfield, was consecrated in his metro- 
political church on the first of last May, by the venerable and Right 
Reverend Bishop Faget, of Bardstown, our senior suffragan, aided by 
the bishops of Philadelphia and New York. The zealous manner in 
which our archbishop has commenced his laborious and apostolical 
career, leads to the hope that he wiil speedily find the means of gratify- 
ing the just expectations of several of our prelates by assembling our 
provincial synod, so that by our joint counsel and united labours we 
might find light, consolation, encouragement, and strength to perse- 
vere with better prospects of success in our several stations, for build- 
ing up the house of the living God with those materials which now lie 
disjointed and scattered over the surface of our states. 

What we have done during the last year has, indeed, been much 
less than we anticipated, and greatly short of what, at one time, the 
opportunities appeared to promise. 

We stand greatly in need of a ministry fitted to our circumstances: 
and as those are widely different from the state of the ancient churches 
in Europe, we have found, by experience, that the employment of a 
clergy accustomed to the discipline and usages of long-settled and 
comparatively small parishes, produces mutual disappointment to us 
and to them; whilst persons educated and trained amongst ourselves, are 
at once fitted for that state of things by which they have been for some 
time surrounded, and in contemplating which they have, as it were, 
grown into the ministry. The want of such a clergy for our missions 
is also a great cause of our debility and imperfection. From how many 
places have they called upon us for the bread of life, and we had no 
one whom we could send to break it to the hungry! 

As far as the means of the diocess permitted, our churches have 
been supplied, and our destitute brethren in several places visited, 
and encouraged to persevere in the hope that, before long, they would 
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have more frequent opportunities of attending at the holy sacrifice and 
partaking of the sacraments. I have far more cause for congratula- 
tion than for regret or complaint, when I review the zealous exertions 
of the young clergymen whom we have sent upon missions from our 
seminary. Imperfect as it necessarily must yet be, and altogether desti- 
tute, I may say, of the usual resources by which similar establishments 
are upheld, to it we owe, altogether, the existence of an efficient though 
small body of priests; and to it we ought to look for the prospect of a 
sufficient succession to supply our wants and those of the persons who 
are to succeed us. May we find it resemble the grain of mustard seed 
in its results, as it has in its origin! It has had to contend with no 
ordinary difficulties, which, could they be anticipated, might have per- 
haps deterred us, but having been now overcome form a solid assur- 
ance of success. Still it is encumbered with a very heavy debt which 
would have been considerably reduced if your former votes had been 
carried into effect: but owing to the omission of the collectors for the 
gveneral fund, those votes have remained, as you will perceive upon 
inspecting the accounts, little more than a record of your good will. 
From the same cause, too, it has happened that no means were placed 
at my disposal to aid the missions through the state; and what has 
been effected in that way has been done altogether at the expense of 
the clergy, whose means are far from being abundant. 

I brought to the view of the last convention the perilous state of 
the church of Columbia, which, through the imprudence of the trustees, 
had been so deeply involved in debt as to jeopardize its possession. 
Nothing effectual was done in this case; the treasurer of the general 
fund had no means, and even if he had, the congregation of Columbia 
had forfeited their claim to aid, because they neglected to make the 
constitutional contribution. The legislature had kindly authorized the 
drawing of a lottery; the attempt to raise funds by its means has hither- 
to failed. A committee of the general trustees being duly authorized, 
made various unsuccessful efforts to negotiate the sale of this lottery 
—but the period for the sale of the church, under a decree of the 
court of equity, was at hand; and by the accommodation of friends 
I was enabled to purchase the claims of the plaintiff, those claims 
being their security for repayment. Thus you will perceive that the 
difficulty is only postponed, but not removed; and exertions must be 
made to redeem this church from the effects of accumulated mismanage- 
ment: whatever may be procured to give present relief must be ulti- 
mately repaid by the district for whose use the building is thus pre- 
served. 
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The cathedral is very differently cireumstanced, although chiefly 
useful to the district in which it is erected; it is a church of the whole 
diocess, and to which the whole diocess ought to contribute; and it is 
upon this ground that the constitution regulates that its erection and 
preservation is a legitimate object, to which the general fund is appli- 
cable. However, as yet the expenditures have been met, I believe, alto- 
gether by the district in which it is located. Its debts are diminishing, 
it is true, but the diminution is slow and trifling; and the charge of 
discount upon the renewals of the notes by which the debt is repre- 
sented, is a serious deduction from the contributions made towards its 
liquidation. 

I would then seriously press upon your consideration the absolute 
necessity of using every exertion to collect and to augment the general 
fund for all the above purposes, as well as to examine whether other 
modes of relief might not be devised with some prospect of success. 

An association friendly to the cathedral has been formed shortly 
after your last convention, and under its sanction; how far it has been 
productive of good, you will perceive by the report of its officers and 
the inspection of its accounts, which I presume will, according to its 
constitution, be laid before you. 

But the subject which I would principally urge upon your con- 
sideration is that of the seminary: for without a pious and well-in- 
formed body of clergy, we shall in vain have churches and stations. 
The altar is for sacrifice, the priest is to offer it: the pulpit is for in- 
struction, the priest is to occupy it: the sacraments are the means of 
grace by divine institution, the priest is to administer them. The can- 
didates for orders must have the means and the opportunity of a suit- 
able education; and that one of considerable extent and of varied 
acquirements; the priest of our church should be duly furnished with 
the heavenly armour, as well to protect those placed under his care, as 
to guard himself; his meditation should be upon the Scriptures of the 
two Testaments, his conversation with the sages of the world, in the 
languages in which they speak the testimonies of faith and the exhor- 
tations to virtue; he should be acquainted with the customs of nations, 
the history of ages, and the discipline of the church, that he may know 
how to walk in the footsteps of those who, before our days, led from 
the various regions of the earth, the cohorts of the God of hosts to the 
gate of the heavenly Jerusalem. To be useful to you he must have the 
opportunity of becoming vigorous himself; he must have been trained 
up in that rigid discipline, which, under God, makes saints who may be 
fitted to diffuse sanctity around. The ministers of the living God are 
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the salt by which the mass of the world is to be preserved from putre- 
faction: raised in dignity, they should be elevated in virtue, so that 
the radiance of their example may awake the sleeping, rouse the lethar- 
gic, terrify those who do the deeds of darkness, and cheer those who 
love the glory of the Lord; their public virtues should be in reality 
what. the decoration of their ministerial vesture exhibits in its em- 
blematic show. But to effect this according to the usual order of grace, 
much probation and spiritual exercise are necessary. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance to secure the means of affording to those who 
are to be employed in our ministry, such an education as will make 
them wise unto salvation, powerful to teach, prudent in their adminis- 
tration, and efficient by their combined zeal and information. 

In those regions where an established religion exists, the state 
makes ample provision for this purpose. In places where our church 
receives no aid from the state, but where during a series of ages it has 
existed, accumulated donations, bequests, and subscriptions form an 
ample fund. In our republics we have no state religion, and owing to 
the peculiar construction of the law before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, our church is amongst the least extended and worst provided 
for in the Union. In this diocess, especially, in point of numbers and 
of means, our station is perhaps the last even amongst those of our own 
province. We are only beginning, we have no stock from our pre- 
decessors, we must rely altogether upon our own means. We must, 
then, seek amongst ourselves the resources upon which we are to draw. 

At. the last convention of the church in Georgia, a resolution was 
entered into, to which I would draw your attention. It was resolved to 
make an effort to raise a sum sufficient for the education of one or more 
eandidates within a given time, the person who was to enjoy the benefit 
of this to be named by the general trustees, and with the approbation 
of the bishop, to be educated and ordained for the mission of their 
state. Any information which you may desire upon this or upon any 
other subjects within my reach, I shall willingly afford upon your 
application. 

Since the last convention, the Rev. Edward Swiney, a priest, has 
left this diocess for Europe: and it has pleased God to call away, in 
the midst of his studies, the Rev. Martin Duff, who upon the score of 
conduct, and talent, and information, gave hope of being one day, a 
useful priest. Let us remember him also in our prayers. 

IT cannot close this communication without mentioning in terms of 
gratitude an association of ladies in this city, who by small contribu- 
tions and kind exertions, have already done much to aid the seminary. 
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They look for their reward, where I trust they will obtain it, in a better 
world than this. A small addition has been made to their funds by the 
surplus which, after providing some necessaries for their church, re- 
mained in the hands of a similar association in Augusta. 

Let us then, my brethren, zealously co-operate in our several sta- 
tions for building up the spiritual temple of the Lord, for the estab- 
lishment of the church of Jesus Christ, which is the house of the living 
God. Though the means which we possess are limited, and the obstacles 
which we have to surmount. are great, still we have much to encourage 
us. Our time has not all been misapplied, our efforts have not been 
totally useless; we have made some progress; the Lord has blessed our 
endeavours. Let us then persevere; let us follow up what we have 
commenced; so that by repeated efforts we may insure his efficacious 
and perfecting benediction: for as there is no other name under heaven 
wherein we can be saved but the blessed name of Jesus, so there is no 
other power that can insure to us success save the power of our eternal 
Father. ‘‘Unless the Lord build the house, in vain shall we strive to 
build it.’’ Let us strive to become acceptable to him through Christ, 
by an observance of his commandments, by an adherence to his institu- 
tions, by a participation of his sacraments; and may we be guided in 
his service by that Divine Spirit which enlightened the minds of his 
Apostles with wisdom whilst he inflamed their hearts with charity. 
May our deliberations and actions be directed to his honour and glory, 
to the welfare of his church, to the propagation of truth, the increase 
of piety, and the salvation of souls. 

Yours, with sincere affection, in Christ. 

JoHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


SEVENTH CONVENTION, NOVEMBER, 1829 


My Brethren:— You are now so well acquainted with the object of 
our assembly, that comparatively few observations will be necessary 
for enabling you clearly to see how its duties are to be fulfilled. The 
events of the last year are not numerous, nor were they extraordinary, 
save in two instances, one of which is matter of serious benefit to this 
particular church; the other is important to our whole ecclesiastical 
province. I can, therefore, have but little to communicate, as both 
those events are well known to yourselves. 

The infancy in which our church, in this state continues, is yet 
helpless; there are many more demands for ministerial exertion than 
ean be at present complied with, not only because of the want of a 
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properly qualified clergy, but also because of want of means to enable 
such a clergy, even if they existed amongst us, to go forth to labour. 
The great exertions of the few who were sent to traverse our district 
have been productive of serious benefit: we still discover many scattered 
members of our own communion, and several of them are eager to 
worship at the altars upon which the Lamb is mystically offered, and 
whence is dispensed that flesh which gives life to the world. Though 
we are the least numerous in proportion to our territory, of any of the 
churches of our province, yet it is clear that we have far a greater mul- 
titude than our exertions can satisfy; and here it is evident that we 
ought to labour with more zeal and assiduity to create a ministry which 
could suffice for our wants. Your friends, your fellow-citizens, your 
brethren in the faith are placed at a distance from that spiritual food 
which they so much desire; and whilst for some of you the table is 
spread with abundance, others would feel relieved by the crumbs which 
fall from you. Surely I need not urge more than this consideration to 
excite a deep and permanent interest for creating a fund, by general. 
contribution, to send missionaries to the remote and destitute within 
our borders. They should themselves aid also the contribution, by their 
subscription to this general fund, from which you would have power 
to make appropriations to this end, if your treasurer had the means, as 
well by providing for the necessities of those missionaries who occa- 
sionally go to labour amongst them. 

I am happy to inform you that I have for the first time been 
authorized by a zealous and useful society in France, that of the Propa- 
ganda, to draw upon their treasurer for five thousand frances. The bill 
has been negotiated for $933, and portions of its applied to different 
useful missionary objects. For this I feel myself called upon, in jus- 
tice to a venerable brother, whose disinterested benevolence led him, 
when profiting for his own diocess from that source, to recommend us 
also, though he had never seen us, nor been in this quarter of our 
Union. I ask your gratitude and prayers for the respectable Bishop 
of Cincinnati, who has, without solicitation, and without communica- 
tion with us, done this diocess the benefit of his interposition. The 
Bishop of Mobile has also, I am informed, interested himself in our 
behalf. This, I am led to expect, is but a commencement of their bene- — 
factions. May God protect and cherish the people who amidst their ~ 
own trials are so charitable to others! It is but a small portion of the © 
advantages which America has derived from France, and of which the 
Americans love to embalm the recollection. Escaped from the fangs of 
a ruthless and blood-stained infidelity, whilst France offers the victim 
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of praise upon her altars, she ennobles her gratitude by her charity 
and her aid to rescue from their thraldom those who sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. 

The most ample funds for missionary [purposes] would be alto- 
gether useless, if we had not properly qualified clergymen who might 
be sent. I have frequently hitherto expressed an opinion that. however 
excellent clergymen coming from abroad might be, there were great 
additional benefits derivable from their education at home. I particu- 
larly alluded to the knowledge of American laws, intimacy with Ameri- 
ean people, the attachment to American institutions, the habit of 
American discipline, the zeal for American improvement, and the de- 
votion to American rights, together with the adaptation of the great 
principles of faith, of morality, and of science to American circum- 
stances. I am not only confirmed in the opinion, but every day brings 
to my mind new evidences of its correctness; and I prefer all the vexa- 
tions, disappointments, expense, and delay necessarily incident to 
waiting for the education of a clergy upon this system, to grasping 
immediately what would give us more speedy appearance of relief, but 
would not, in reality, prove so permanently beneficial. In the seminary 
which we have endeavoured to create, we have had our share of imper- 
fections and difficulties, but from it, also, we have received that ministry 
which now makes us a diocess, and we have the prospect of procuring . 
others who will, I trust, emulate in usefulness those who have already 
gone forth. In no human concern can man calculate upon unmixed 
good, and uninterrupted success; we must indeed be prepared for baf- 
fied hopes and unanswered expectations, but we must also have our 
share of success. Much has been done by the seminary, though more 
was expected; but our future prospects are more flattering. It would 
be folly to remain dependent upon the casual aid that might be re- 
ceived from those places where, in large schools or colleges, after they 
had selected for themselves, their charity would bestow upon us those 
whom they found incapable or stiff-necked. Any diocess which seeks to 
possess a good ministry, must necessarily provide for its creation, and 
it is more prudent for us to make the effort at this early period, than 
to defer the exertion, which can never be made too soon, but the pro- 
erastination of which has too often been pernicious. 

A former convention has made appropriation of one thousand dol- 
lars from the general fund, to aid this institution, but owing to the 
unproductiveness of the fund, not one-fourth of that grant has been 
paid. An association of pious ladies in this city has done much towards 
the comfort of the students, and their own creditable and well-directed 
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industry has been highly advantageous. But owing to former difficul- 
ties, the seminary is yet loaded with a heavy debt,—to lessen which I 
have applied a considerable portion of the remittance which I got from 
France. I cannot too strongly press this important subject upon your 
consideration. 

The state of the Cathedral has been greatly improved, indeed I 
may say that it has been altogether relieved from its difficulties by the 
very extraordinary and highly creditable exertions of its friends. Last 
year one thousand dollars of its debt had been reduced, besides the 
payment of interest to the amount of nearly four hundred dollars; this 
absorption of our means in the payment of discount upon the renewal 
of notes was not the only evil. There was one more unpleasant than 
even this to be met, in the liability to the caprice, or the unaccommo- 
dating spirit of some of the persons concerned in doing the business of 
our loan, and serious inconvenience was sometimes created, as we 
thought, unnecessarily; it was therefore determined to make an effort 
at once to release ourselves, both from the tax and the perplexity; and 
the effort has been so far successful, that at the present time the loan is 
free of interest, and the debt is owing principally to members of the 
congregation, and is to be discharged by instalments at the convenience 
of the body, with means arising from well-regulated sources. I have 
not only to express my deep gratitude to the active and intelligent 
chairman of the committee which so well executed this work, but also 
to his zealous associates, and not only to the members of our own com- 
munion who have contributed, but also to a few of our liberal fellow- 
eitizens of other religious denominations who have kindly given their 
aid. This effort was the more creditable, since it. was made at an un- 
favourable period of the year, under inauspicious circumstances, and 
was so perfectly successful within so short a period. 

I should be happy, were it in my power to offer my congratula- 
tions to the flock at Columbia upon their church, the whole process 
regarding which has been so completely injudicious. It was frequently 
exposed to sale, and has finally been purchased by me; to effect which 
purchase, I am considerably involved for the amount which it was 
necessary to procure. It has all been paid, but the means from which 
I looked for remuneration to enable me to pay the interest, and to re- 
fund the capital, appear to have altogether failed; and yet, strange to 
say, from the district for which this church has been saved, not a single 
contribution has been made during two years towards the general fund; 
yet it is for such purposes as would afford it relief that fund was de- 
signed! We would turn our attention to the erection of other churches, 
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but it is useless to put up edifices, unless they are shortly to be used 
by clergymen. 

There are other subjects to which I should be glad under other 
circumstances to draw your observation, but at present I cannot expect 
that they could be attended to, especially so soon after the extraordi- 
nary aid which so many of you have lately given, but it is well to bear 
them in mind, and prospectively to view what will, I trust, hereafter 
occupy our serious care. One of our most interesting concerns is to 
provide for the proper education of the children of our flocks. This 
is the parents’ special obligation, and the pastor’s most pressing and 
elevated duty, as it is also the patriot’s and the charitable man’s field 
of active and useful benevolence. As yet, we have not been able to do 
much in its regard; our children are searely provided in the city with 
sufficient opportunities of proper religious instruction—in the country 
and in remote towns they are stili more destitute; our orphans have 
fallen into the power of those by whom they are estranged from the 
ereed of their fathers, and our little females are especially exposed. It 
is true that more urgent wants must be first supplied; but these con- 
cerns ought not to be forgotten. 

Provision should be made not only to educate candidates upon 
whom we may have the claims of justice, and to send missionaries to 
our distant and destitute brethren, but also for the competent support 
of the resident clergy in the districts where they may be stationed. By 
reflection upon those obligations, you will become familiar with their 
grounds, you will be able to exhibit them to others, you will spread 
abroad a proper spirit of zeal for those objects, you will procure the 
means for attaining them, and to your activity wil! be attributable the 
vood which must result to future generations. 

The collectors of the general fund have not in any place been as 
successful as they ought, but this year, more has been collected in the 
district of Charleston, than in any former year; and I am confident 
that the gentlemen who made such progress would have been still more 
fortunate, but that latterly during the collection for the cathedral, 
every other contribution was suspended; in future, there can be no 
doubt but the general treasury will be better filled. It is to be seriously 
regretted, that nothing whatever had been done outside the Charleston 
district, though the secretary of the general trustees more than once, | 
by order of the board, brought the subject home to the view of the local 
vestries and collectors. May we indulge the hope that more interest 
will be felt henceforth, and our means of usefulness be augmented. 

My brethren, we have hitherto by mutual confidence and zealous 
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co-operation attained some blessings; we have not only acted hhicuee 
niously together, but we have found what must be the natural conse- 
quences of that harmony—prosperity and comfort. It is true, that 
some of our brethren who formed very strange notions, not only of the 
constitution which we have adopted, but took equally erroneous views 
of my mode of administration, have kept aloof for a time. They have 
been permitted to follow their own plans without interruption; they 
adhere to our faith, they observe our ecclesiastical discipline ;—it is not 
my intention to interfere with their peculiarities; you need not envy 
them the results which have been the consequence; they begin them- 
selves to be aware of the inconvenience to which they are liable. Our 
object is to go forward in affection, in peace, in common exertion: — 
when they think proper to unite more closely in our general concerns, 
by adopting the constitution, according to which our affairs are regu- 
lated, we shall gladly receive them; until then, they shall have our 
good wishes, our friendly offices, and our religious intercourse. JI am 
under the impression that ere long, these estrangements will cease. It 
is our duty, as I know it is your disposition, to show by courtesy, by 
good will, by affection, the utmost readiness to admit them to a full 
participation of the advantages of our union; thus will our efforts 
coalesce, and our prosperity be more fully established, and more widely 
extended. Meantime, let us continue to press on with renewed energy 
and refreshed zeal; much has been effected, but a great deal remains 
to be done. Repose is occasionally needful, but it is injurious if in- 
dulged in farther than is requisite for the reparation of strength. 

You are aware that I have lately attended our Provincial Council, 
and you have read the letters which we have addressed to you. I need 
not enlarge upon their contents. Treasure up their maxims; carry 
their exhortations into practice. It will gratify you to learn that, al- 
though in point of numbers and of institutions, Charleston is decidedly 
the most deficient and imperfect diocess of these states, except, perhaps, 
one which has been this year erected, and whose bishop has not yet 
returned from Europe, yet, the zeal and activity which have been mani- 
fested in this city during my absence, and the accounts of which reached 
us during our session, tended greatly to uphold your bishop, to procure | 
respect for yourselves, and to give impulse to the energies of others. 
May we ever be engaged in such contests, and only in such! | . 

You have been informed that our decrees have been transmitted 
to the Holy See for revision and confirmation. A considerable portion 
of what might concern the laity is found in the pastoral letter addressed 
to them; the remainder principally regards the conduct of the clergy, 
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the administration of the sacraments, and the decency and convenience 
of our buildings. 

Great credit is due to our excellent metropolitan for his prompt- 
ness in acceding to the requisition for calling this council, and for the 
manner of his presiding, as well as his unostentatious hospitality for 
all who chose to indulge in the pleasure of its participation. For my 
own part, I feel it a singular happiness to be associated with such men 
as were there assembled, and I must say, that I have never been more 
edified than by the zeal, the humility, and the religious demeanour of 
my brethren and their assistants; and what their information has added 
to my stock of knowledge, is indeed considerable. It is for us, beloved 
brethren, a source of great consolation to behold in our day, our pro- 
vineial church assuming its proper form, and growing into a state of 
harmonious and extensive organization. Let the example not be lost 
upon ourselves. We are no longer a number of jealous, scattered, con- 
tentious, and badly agreeing congregations, with no point of union but 
a common faith. No; we are half a million of souls knit together into 
one provincial church, having charity for those who differ from us, 
and affection for each other. Our efforts are not those of individuals, 
nor of disjointed societies; we are members of a body in which there 
exists but one vivifying spirit, and which has but one rule of common 
action. When any one member suffers, all sympathize; when one is 
invigorated, all rejoice. Our separated brethren are united and power- 
ful in the promotion of their special views, and in the attainment of 
their particular objects they give to us excellent examples by their 
assiduity ; whilst we lament their departure from the original fold, we 
must feel that we as yet linger far behind them in our own industry. 
Even the brethren of our own household of the faith in Europe, exert 
themselves in our behalf. Shall we not, then, be roused to bestir our- 
selves in our own concerns? 

Brethren, in the past year, we have had some things to afflict, but 
much to console, and very much to encourage us. Let us be grateful 
to the Father of mercies, and the God of all consolation, for the comfort 
which he has vouchsafed, and whilst we receive good things at his 
hand, why should we repine if he mixes that which is less acceptable, 
and which our sins deserve? Blessed be his name! May his blessing 
also turn our labours to account. JoHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


EIGHTH CONVENTION, NOVEMBER, 1830 
Beloved Brethren:—It has pleased the Almighty God to permit 
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our convening again, for the purpose of consulting together how the 
welfare of our church in this state might be secured, and how the inter- 
ests of religion within our sphere of action might be best promoted. 
Unworthy as he who addresses you may be, to him is entrusted the 
awful charge attached to the Apostolic commission: his place is amongst 
those whom the Doctor of the Gentiles desired to*® ‘‘take heed not only 
to themselves, but to those flocks in which the Holy Ghost placed them 
bishops, to rule the church of God which he hath purchased with his 
own blood.’’ He is not only commanded to™ ‘‘be an example to the 
faithful, in word, in conversation, in charity, in faith, in chastity;”’ 
but also to’? ‘‘keep that which is committed to his trust, avoiding the 
profane novelties of words, and oppositions of knowledge falsely so 
called ;’’ 1*‘‘not to be ashamed of the testimony of the Lord,’’ but to 
74*“preach the word, to be instant in season and out of season, to re- 
prove, to entreat, to rebuke with all patience and doctrine;’’ to 1‘‘be 
vigilant, to labour in all things, to do the work of an evangelist ;’’ 1*%‘to 
uphold the form of sound words which he hath heard from those who 
sent him in faith, and in the love of Christ Jesus; to keep the good 
deposited in trust to him by the Holy Ghost who dwelleth in us;’’ 17‘‘to 
set in order those things that are wanting, to ordain priests;’’ so that 
18°‘the things which he has himself heard from his teachers, before 
many witnesses, the same he might commend to faithful men who may 
be fit to teach others also.’’ So that by these means the wants of the 
faithful might be supplied, holding through your bishops to the head, 
19°¢ from which all the body by joints and bands being supplied with 
nourishment and compacted, groweth unto the increase of God.’’ 
Truly awful and highly responsible then is the situation of him 
who oppressed by the heavy load of his charge looks to you, in your 
several places, for that co-operation which by God’s aid would increase 
his strength, cheer him in hig toils, and conduce greatly to the attain- 
ment of the object of his ministry. To whom can he more confidently 
apply, than to those priests ‘‘chosen to the aid of his partnership and 
labour; men of a following order and second dignity,’’ who were pre- 
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figured by those?® ‘‘seventy prudent men, by using whose aid amongst 
the people, Moses easily governed innumerable multitudes,’’ men suc- 
ceeding to those ‘‘teachers of faith, given by the Lord as additional 
companions to the apostles, by whom they filled the world with succes- 
ful preaching.’’ Sharers of his toil, partners of his cares, co-operators 
in his ministry,” ‘‘he calls them not servants, but his friends, because 
they have known all things which he has wrought in the midst of 
them.’’ 

The voice of the faithful has added to our consultation, our lay- 
brethren in the faith, zealous for religion, attached to discipline, pru- 
dent in the concerns of life, who by their habits of business may be 
better fitted to devise the most feasible mode of raising the necessary 
means, of usefully directing their application to the objects which we 
may deem most necessary and which they shall approve, as also to be 
satisfied upon investigation, that those means have been faithfully and 
economically applied. Thus, in our several spheres, we shall unite our 
common efforts for the promotion of that faith to which we are 
attached. 

You need scarcely be reminded that in this state we are only in 
the commencement of our efforts, and as yet scarcely organized. We 
eannot, therefore, have many details to lay before you respecting the 
transactions of the past year, nor can your attention, as regards the 
future, be drawn to what we would desire to effect, to any greater ex- 
tent than what we believe to be at present easily attained. Though 
we see much which we should be glad to accomplish, yet it would be 
unwise to distract you with the prospects of what we could not hope 
to attain. 

The few stations existing in this state have been sufficiently sup- 
plied, and some of the scattered flock have been occasionally visited; 
but still other stations might be usefully established, and our distant 
brethren desire and need more frequent. opportunities; but our clergy 
are not sufficiently numerous. 

Circumstances, which, though not attaching any imputation to his 
moral character, yet perhaps render his departure no loss, though it 
was a disappointment, have obliged me to grant a dismissal upon his 
repeated applications to a priest educated amongst us, and who had 
considerably advanced in his course of study. One of the oldest mis- 
sionaries of the Diocess, who had been resident elsewhere for some 
years, has returned, and I have this day ordained a clergyman who 
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having commenced his course of studies amongst us, went through the 
subsequent portion in one of our best-regulated colleges in another 
Diocess. Still I must inform you, that this will not add to the efficient 
force of South Carolina, because very serious responsibility rests upon 
me for another portion of my Diocess, too long neglected, though I 
trust without any fault of mine; and I owe it to North Carolina to 
give, at length, to its well-disposed members of the household of our 
faith, some permanent ministry. It has been hitherto one of my great- 
est. difficulties, to provide a virtuous and an efficient body of clergy; 
and when I had succeeded to any extent in the effort, their distribution 
through the several stations; so as to fulfil my duty with impartiality 
to them and to the people, has been the most painful as it was one of 
the most delicate of my obligations. I am aware that I have in several 
instances been subjected to unkind imputations upon this head. They 
who have judged me, took only those partial views which were fur- 
nished by their own interest, their own convenience, or their own affec- 
tions; whilst I was obliged to embrace a wider field, and to cause those 
partial views and attachments to give way to the good of my whole 
charge. Though I cannot expect to be more kindly judged in future 
than I have been heretofore, yet I would intreat that forbearance to 
which I am confident my motives are entitled, though my judgment 
might prove incorrect. In such cases as those to which I allude, re- 
ligion demands sacrifices of this description, especially from those who 
undertake to”? ‘‘labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for that 
which endureth unto life everlasting.’’? They can easily perceive the 
spirit which should animate them in that injunction recorded by St. 
Luke, as given by the Saviour’ to the young man who desired leave to 
wait and bury his father. ‘‘Let the dead bury their dead; but go thou 
and preach the kingdom of God.’’ Not only should they be ready as 
those amongst us have always exhibited themselves, to go cheerfully 
whithersoever they were sent, but they should continue to inculcate 
upon the faithful at large, the absolute necessity of a like spirit of dis- 
engagement from individual and personal predilections amongst the 
clergy, so that all should be ‘‘looked upon, only, as the ministers of 
Christ, and the dispensers of the mysteries of God.’’ 

But, my brethren, it is fit that we should deeply examine by what 
means we may be best able to provide for the increasing demands for 
clergymen, and also for the continuance of a future supply. I have 
frequently heretofore pressed these topics upon your consideration, and 
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although they have occasionally engaged our attention, yet nothing 
effectual has been hitherto the result. In the efforts which I have 
made, a considerable debt has been incurred, which is not only burthen- 
some in itself, but is a cancer consuming our means by the interest 
which it draws: I shall have the particulars communicated to you, to- 
gether with the resolutions of the convention of the church of Georgia, 
upon the subject, and the views which I entertain respecting the means 
of its liquidation. In the present state of our church this is a serious 
and an engrossing subject for your consideration, and one to which 
I invite your special attention. 

There were grounds for hope that we should receive from a benev- 
olent society in France, funds which would be fairly applicable to the 
liquidation of this debt, but I need scarcely inform you that however 
you may in a political light view the late revolution in that nation, in 
this respect it is likely to deprive us of the expected succour, and upon 
this ground it will be the more necessary to redouble our own exertions. 

Not only are we called upon to cancel this present debt, but you 
must see that it will be necessary to secure the continuance of an eccle- 
siastical seminary that we may have a succession for the ministry. This 
appears to have been altogether overlooked by our congregations. In 
general, they seem to consider that all their duties are fulfilled by sup- 
porting a church and a clergyman. They do not advert to the necessity 
of providing a successor for their present pastor, who is not immortal; 
they do not advert to the necessity of educating candidates to supply 
other vacancies, and to afford opportunities to their brethren scattered 
widely over the extended surface of the regions that we inhabit. They 
seem to think, notwithstanding their experience to the contrary, that 
properly qualified clergymen can be found ready at their call, without 
any previous exertion to procure them. Whence does this delusion 
arise? Most of our congregations are emigrants from the nations of 
Europe, in each of which provision was made long since for this want. 
In every one of those countries there exist colleges of ancient founda- 
tion, with ample endowments to support professors and to aid students; 
these have been created by the pious liberality of their progenitors, or 
by the munificence of their governments, and thus without any serious 
demand upon the present generation, there are ample means to receive 
candidates, and to create a ministry. These means are the property of 
the countries from which our people have emigrated; and in arriving 
here, they find themselves in new regions, in which no such provisions 
have been made. They do not advert to their altered circumstances, 
and they appear to be astonished why clergymen cannot be as easily 
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had in America as in Europe, and deem it strange that they should be 
called upon here, to contribute for purposes regarding religion to which 
they had heretofore been strangers. It is not easy to convince them, at 
once, of the necessity of a contribution to effect this object. 

Yet, let them look round upon their separated brethren of other 
religious denominations, and they will at once perceive, that owing to 
similar causes they also are under a like necessity. How many are the 
establishments which have been created, and are abundantly main- 
tained by the Protestant Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, the Baptists, 
the Methodists, the various classes of independents, and so forth? See 
how by means of subscriptions, of collections, of donations, and of be- 
quests, they have largely placed the means of maintaining professors, 
erecting buildings, creating libraries, supporting candidates, and aid- 
ing missionaries, besides also erecting their churches, and providing for 
their pastors. Far be it from me to expect that our small and incipient 
congregations should at once effect anything like this! No! I could 
not be so unreasonable. I only desire to show the delusion which has 
existed amongst us, that it was enough for each congregation to main- 
tain its church and its pastor. I wish to have the source of this error 
detected, and its fallacy exposed. I know our people too well, to doubt 
their disposition fully to do their duty to the best of their power, when 
they are aware of its extent; but this is a topic upon which they have 
not hitherto sufficiently reflected, and I am anxious that through you it 
should be brought frequently and closely under their consideration. 
When they become familiar therewith, I am certain they will need little 
more impulse than their own love of religion to excite them to action; 
and when the present debt shall have been discharged, I have no doubt 
but the earrying into effect the simple provisions of the constitution, 
respecting the general fund, will meet every necessary demand. You 
will perceive from the Treasurer’s report how very much that fund is 
in arrears, and I am firmly impressed with the conviction that the neg- 
lect has originated in want of sufficient acquaintance with the object 
of its creation. 

The state of our seminary would have been far worse than it is, 
but for the creditable and useful exertions of the association of ladies 
in this city, who have, by comparatively small contributions, and by 
their personal exertions, done much to save expenses and to procure 
comforts for its inmates. That valuable association richly merits, and 
has effectually secured far higher and more useful gratitude than mine. 
It would be desirable if they received the countenance and contribu- 
tions of their sisters in other parts of the diocess. The seminary also 
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owes much to another society of religious females, which is as yet but 
in its infancy, but which, I trust, is destined to be an instrument of 
spiritual and temporal blessings to many in our state. May the Al- 
mighty in his mercy reward those benefactresses of both associations, 
who, in the true spirit of their Father, desire that the left hand should 
not know what the right hand doth! 

Upon the subject of the seminary, I shall also transmit to you a 
copy of the observations which I made to the last convention of the 
church of Georgia. I trust you will not separate without making your- 
selves fully acquainted with the whole case, and aiding me at least with 
your views and your advice. 

I cannot overlook the very generous and useful effort which has 
been made within the last fifteen months for releasing the cathedral 
from its pecuniary incumbrances. Though the buildings are only tem- 
porary, they are at present sufficiently convenient for our purpose, and 
the ground on which we are assembled is now emphatically our own. 
To others it might be reserved in future days to behold upon this loca- 
tion a more noble edifice; to those by whom we are now surrounded, 
they will always owe the grateful recollection of having in the strait- 
ness of times procured the site, if not of having also laid the founda- 
tions of what may be for centuries the mother church of a large section 
of the south. It would be unjust in us to withhold our acknowledg- 
ments from some of our separated brethren who have kindly aided us 
on this occasion. There now remains unpaid but a comparatively light 
portion of the original debt, for the purchase of the ground, and for 
the buildings that have been erected; and that portion is due to mem- 
bers of the congregation, who have advanced the sums by way of loan, 
without, interest, to be repaid as the means will be furnished by the 
ordinary sources which have been opened for that purpose. 

The manner in which this effort has been made, together with the 
urgency of other demands, show that, for some years, the idea of erect- 
ing a substantia! cathedral cannot be entertained; and therefore, with 
the sanction of the vestry, the church has now been placed in that order 
which will enable us to use it more conveniently than heretofore. Should 
you desire more particular information upon this topic, it shall be fur- 
nished upon your call. 

I would here beg leave to acknowledge my own grateful feelings 
for the manner in which the bishop’s residence has been fitted up during 
my absence in the spring. l 

Though your attention is not likely to be called during your pres- 
ent session to any particular measures in aid of the religious institute 
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to which I have previously adverted, yet as I am anxious you should be 
fully aware of its object and interested in its welfare, I shall have a 
special communication regarding it laid before you. 

There is another topic to which I advert with sincere gratification. 
Hitherto the most ancient church in our state had been in a great 
measure estranged from us; and though perfectly united with us in 
faith, and in ecclesiastical government and discipline, still by a train 
of circumstances, and owing to some mistake, it did not accept our con- 
stitution, nor join in our common concerns. You now behold its repre- 
sentatives amongst you, it having, upon due consideration, unanimously 
adopted the constitution of the Roman Catholic Church of South Caro- 
lina, and modelled all its regulations in conformity thereto. Thus, 
blessed be God! we have amongst us the most perfect harmony and the 
most cordial union. 

I have lately received from the executor of the late Mr. Michael 
Calverly of Georgetown, two hundred dollars, which he left to be 
applied by me to the promotion of the Catholic religion in this state: 
I have given a sufficient discharge to the executor, to whom I feel ' 
obliged for the prompt and kind manner in which he complied with the 
desire of our deceased friend. I shall consult you as to the best mode 
of its disposal. I would recommend to your prayers and to those of the 
faithful at large the soul of this benefactor of our chureh, who, though 
not moving in the higher sphere of society, I trust moved on no low 
line of virtue. He has been more than once a member of our convention. 

The church of Columbia had been for a considerable time not only 
in an unfinished state, but lable to serious injury from the almost 
ruinous exposure of the entire building. The legislature had kindly 
granted the privilege of a lottery for its aid, but various attempts to 
profit by this grant resulted in disappointment. The greater part of 
the materials had been procured upon credit secured by a mortgage, 
and some judgments had also been obtained against it by other eredi- 
tors, under one of which it had been sold by the sheriff. I became the 
purchaser, and the person whom I commissioned to act for me took 
titles in his own name and mine jointly. I also procured a loan which 
enabled me to purchase the claim of the mortgagee, so as thus to secure 
the building for the purposes for which it had been erected. I was de- 
sirous that it should be so far completed as to be fit for convenient use, 
that exertions should then be made to pay the bona fide creditors their 
just amount, and means next raised to extricate me from the respon- 
sibility for the loan, after which the property should be conveyed to 
the vestry and members of the church, according to the constitution. 
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Great credit is due to the Rev. John Barry, who upon his appointment 
to the cure of Columbia, exerted himself successfully, and gratitude is 
due to the contributors in various parts of the diocess, who, by their 
benefactions have enabled him to effect much, in placing the building 
in a state not only of perfect security, but of considerable convenience : 
yet still much remains to be done in liquidating the debts which so un- 
pleasantly affect the establishment. Though I am aware that you have 
not, at present, any funds applicable to this case, yet I have thought it 
right to have you fully instructed as to the nature of the facts. 

A large and convenient lot has been purchased and enclosed by me 
upon. Charleston neck, for a cemetery, for which purpose it has been 
already used, several interments having been made therein: I have ex- 
pended a considerable sum for the purpose, which I expect to be re- 
paid, either by the usual income, or otherwise; and I shall then make 
titles of the place to any set of trustees that might be constitutionally 
qualified to preserve the property for its regular purpose. 

I would still impress upon your minds the propriety, nay, the 
necessity of using your exertions and your influence to uphold our few 
Catholic periodical publications; it is only through them that we can 
in any manner be enabled to meet, and in some degree to correct the 
very serious misrepresentations which a press, professing to be under 
religious influence, continually scatters through the land. If our re- 
ligion was what it is, on the columns of those opposed numerous papers 
stated to be, we should indeed be held in abhorrence by all good men; 
we should be discountenanced by every good citizen. You are your- 
selves conscious of the unfairness of the picture which they draw; but 
that is not enough. You should aid in the effort to undeceive those 
who are mistaken or misled. He who addresses you has had ample 
experience of the great evil done by their misstatements, and is fully 
conscious of the extraordinary benefits which have accrued from the 
Catholic publications. Perhaps you need to be informed that the neg- 
lect of contributing to its support, leaves the oldest of those papers, the 
Umted States Catholic Miscellany, still in a very precarious state. Do 
I go too far in urging you to aid it in every way that you can? 

Beloved brethren, upon a review of the last year we have much 
cause to be grateful to our good God, for many blessings, of which we 
have been partakers. We have enjoyed peace, comparatively good 
health, a tolerable share of worldly prosperity. Our religious rights 
have been fully respected, our congregations in harmonious affection, 
our difficulties diminishing, our sources of spiritual good developing 
and approaching more towards a state of sufficiency. Not only have 
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we cause for thankfulness, because of these singular favours, but we 
have, in this state, experienced very little unkindness from those of our 
fellow-citizens whose mistakes regarding our tenets and observances, 
lead them to oppose us. Let us daily endeavour to cultivate charity 
with all, and whilst we claim and vindicate for ourselves the right to 
profess and to practise the religion of our fathers, handed down through 
eighteen centuries, through every variety of circumstances, and still, 
as heretofore, the grand charactertistic of the vast majority of Chris- 
tendom: let us in spirit and in truth concede to others what we assert 
for ourselves. To God and not to us they are accountable. Though the 
evidence of truth, which cannot be contradictory nor inconsistent with 
itself, be clearly developed to our view, we cannot determine how far 
that same exhibition is made to them. Let us hope that He who judges 
the hearts of men will see much that is favourable to our brethren, and . 
let us continue, whilst we use our best efforts for the discharge of our 
duty to our Creator and our Redeemer, to endeavour also to be kind, 
to be courteous, to be affectionate, to be charitable to our fellow-men 
and fellow-citizens, whilst we labour to uphold the institutions of re- 
iigion; let its spirit fill our hearts, so that being made conformable to 
the image of our blessed Saviour here below, we may deserve to come 
to the enjoyment of his glory above. 

Beloved brethren, may the God of peace, and of charity, and of 
wisdom, dwell with us and direct us, is the sincere prayer of your 
affectionate friend, 

JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


NINTH CONVENTION, NOVEMBER, 1831 


Beloved Brethren:—God has, in his merciful providence, brought 
us again together, to consult in what way the interests of our small 
portion of the church might be promoted. Few changes can take place, 
under ordinary circumstances, within so small a body, in the space of 
a year; yet some facts have occurred, of which you should be informed, 
that you may be better guided in your deliberations. 

Though the number of our clergy in this state has not increased, 
yet our divisions have been better organized, and, as we proceed, they 
are better attended. It was contemplated immediately at the close of 
the last convention, to organize a southeastern district, to embrace the 
missions of that range of country comprising Colleton, Beaufort, and 
Barnwell; and for this purpose, early in the present year, a meeting 
was therein held, at which it was determined that this should be done; 
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the district was formed under the patronage of the Apostle St. James 
the Greater, a vestry was elected, and I appointed the Rev. Andrew 
Byrne to preside over that vestry, and to serve the district. Some 
steps have been taken to erect a church in the vicinity of Collin’s 
Cross-roads, but unexpected delays have hitherto prevented the success 
of these efforts. Probably a principal cause is to be found in the ab- 
sence of the priest, to whom I was obliged to give leave of absence, for 
the purpose of visiting his family in Ireland. As the period for which 
it has been conceded is nearly expired, his return may be looked for 
before the close of the year; and I should trust that his presence and 
zeal would do much to hasten the execution of this project. In the 
upper part of the same district, great activity has been displayed by 
a zealous individual who has entered into a contract for erecting a 
small building upon a lot which has been procured in the village of 
Barnwell. Our gratitude is due to many of our brethren of other de- 
nominations who have aided on this occasion. I am led to hope that 
this little edifice will be ready for service in the month of February. 
My own tour of visitation has been extended farther west this 
year, than it has been hitherto; and I am able to state, from my own 
observation, that, although our brethren are exceedingly few and very 
sparse in the upper districts of the state, it would be very necessary to 
have a missionary to attend them, and that he would not only find 
amongst them the means of support, but also very kind attention from 
the citizens generally. At present, the few Catholics who are scattered 
through this region, are scarcely ever seen by a clergyman: for the 
pastor of Columbia, who is nearest to that section, has not only the 
eare of the flock in that town, but very wide missions through the ad- 
joining districts. The western parts of North Carolina and of Georgia 
are equally destitute of spiritual succour, though having a far more 
numerous Catholic population. The ealls for the services of the pastor 
of St. Peter’s, in Columbia, in the middle region, especially in Sumter, 
Fairfield, and Kershaw, are for him sufficiently laborious and distract- 
ing. This want of labourers I cannot at present supply, nor have I 
any very flattering prospects of being soon able to do better. You are 
yourselves aware of the many disappointments which I have, during 
several years, had to sustain in this way; and I am free to acknowledge, 
that in many instances it is better for us to be without a ministry, than 
to have a clergy that would not be, in conduct, language, principles, 
health, and acquirements, suited to the circumstances of our country. 
Yet, beloved brethren, we should not only pray to the master of the 
vineyard, that he would send proper labourers thereto, but should also 
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exert ourselves, each in his own proper sphere, to procure, to fit, and to 
sustain those that would be useful. Throughout the vast extent of the 
ecclesiastical province of the United States, the complaint of the want 
of a properly qualified clergy is universal, but perhaps no diocess is 
more destitute than our own. 

This naturally leads me to the important and interesting topic of 
the seminary, by sustaining which you can best remove this evil; and 
I believe there is no other way of efficiently insuring our supply. They 
whom it has already given to us, and whom we have retained, form al- 
most entirely the clergy of our diocess; and I am under the impression 
that their flocks concur with their bishop, in satisfaction at their fidelity 
in the service of the altar. By their education in this institution, they 
are not only inured to our climate, but are fully made acquainted with 
our peculiar institutions and principles; they form mutual attach- 
ments, are better disposed and enabled to co-operate in their common > 
field of labour; they are gradually introduced’ to the performance of 
their duties under the eye of their superior; they are made acquainted 
with the state of the entire diocess, with all whose parts they have in a 
measure become familiar, even without having seen them; and thus 
known and knowing, they go at once upon their missions, not as strang- 
ers, but as members of the household. You are aware that this semi- 
nary has for some years been labouring under a heavy debt, the interest 
of which has been a serious incumbrance, and a wasting of our means. 
Your last convention adopted the report of a committee appointed to 
examine into the amount of that debt, and the means by which it might 
be paid off; I am under the impression that if the details of that docu- 
ment had been reduced to practice, and zealously executed, that debt 
would now have been greatly reduced. It is not for me to say why the 
resolutions have not been acted upon. I shall merely suggest, that fre- 
quently I contemplated urging it upon the attention of those to whom 
the execution was intrusted,—but I feared, whether correctly or not 
I cannot say, that it would be useless, as the public mind seemed to be 
engrossed with concerns that are by some deemed to be vastly more 
important than our ecclesiastical affairs. It is possible that on my part 
this was a serious mistake; and I would now intreat your attention to 
the proceedings of the last convention upon this subject. Believe me, 
it is vitally important; and I trust you will find the plan then traced 
out to be fully practicable. Should you be of a different opinion, it © 
would be well to amend it. | 

I would, however, observe, that a considerable portion of a remit- 
tance which I have received from France, from the association for 
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propagating the faith, has been applied to the reduction of that debt, 
—yet the remaining burden is found to be exceedingly onerous. The 
expenditure of the seminary is also far more economically managed 
than it had been at any former period; and its inmates have been se- 
riously assisted by the respectable and excellent society of ladies who 
have undertaken its aid. In a variety of ways it has been also mate- 
rially served by the Institute of the Sisters of our Blessed Lady of 
Mercy; so that I am confident, in no year since its formation have its 
concerns been better administered, or has it been sustained at so little 
cost. Its school is in excellent condition as to the discipline and prog- 
ress of the children; and in thig respect I am happy to state, that the 
opportunities for improvement of the pupils are, to say the least, as 
good as they have been at any period since its formation; yet, for rea- 
sons to which I need not advert, this does not produce any addition to 
our income, nor do I calculate upon any increase of revenue from that 
souree, though the advantages of the school should be palpably supe- 
rior to those of any other in the city; and it is upon this ground that 
I feel it necessary to urge you to active exertions for its relief. I shall 
communicate to you its actual embarrassments, from which, with mod- 
erate exertion and some perseverance, it could, without difficulty, be 
relieved. Georgia could, and I am certain will, aid you in the work; 
but I fear that we cannot at present entertain great hopes of funds 
from North Carolina,—yet she too will help, as she ought, by her con- 
tribution. 

It was your resolution, and that of the convention of Georgia, that 
I should be relieved from the labour of teaching the philosophical and 
theological classes in this institution, that I might thus be left at more 
liberty to attend to my more proper missionary and visitorial duties. 
Owing as well to the embarrassment of the debt, as to other causes, not 
only has no step been taken to have this relief procured, but recent 
circumstances have thrown off the prospect to a great distance, and my 
occupations have become more multiplied and weighty; so that at pres- 
ent it is quite impossible for me to get through the detail of business 
that presses upon me, and much of what I should attend to is imper- 
fectly done; even a considerable share of my correspondence, of press- 
ing concern, has been unattended to, and the plans for my missionary 
visits, perhaps, altogether obstructed. Indeed, it is, to a certain degree, 
useless to make those visits, when I am unable to follow up the organi- 
zation of a congregation, by the appointment of a missionary, and hence 
I am of opinion that, at present, our principal concern should be our 
seminary. From that our present missions must be supplied and served 
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—from that the vacancies must be filled—from that the rising genera- 
tion must be provided for; and yet that appears to be a minor consid- 
eration, with all our churches. Let it not be so, beloved brethren. Let 
us secure this source, and remove the impediments by which it is 
choked, and from it will flow the stream of pure doctrine and perfect 
morality, and sacred institutions that will sustain the fainting, that will 
refresh the weary, that will invigorate the weak, that will follow the 
children of God through this parched desert, till they touch that tor- 
rent which yet rushes between us and the land of our heavenly inheri- 
tance. 

The grant from the Association in France, was received by me at a 
very seasonable moment, and contributed greatly to our relief—I shall 
lay before you its amount, and the manner in which it was applied. 
I should hope that we may still be aided by this excellent society. It is 
one of the most consoling traits of the charity of religion, to behold such 
a spectacle as the church of France now presents to ‘the Catholic world. 
Venerable for her antiquity, splendid in her early martyrs, in her illus- 
trious confessors, in the piety of many of her princes, in the number 
and the erudition of her sage divines, in the sublime and touching elo- 
quence of her preachers, in the sanctity of her children, whether in the 
desert, in the cloister, or in the world; zealous and successful in the 
diffusion of faith and piety, through both hemispheres; collecting the 
materials of science from every region of the globe, and promoting the 
education of youth and the extension of civilization and literature; she 
turned to most beneficial account the wealth which the accumulated 
donations of judicious and generous piety had, through a series of ages, 
committed to her administration. But the spirit of infidelity came 
forth from the abyss, and as the prince of darkness usually assumes 
the semblance of an angel of light, this demon presented himself in the 
guise of the genius of liberty; with words of peace he concealed the 
sentiments of hatred, and under the pretence of reform and repair, he 
tore away the foundations of that ancient edifice, which was hallowed 
by so many endearing monuments of ages of glory. He could not sup- 
press his yell of exultation when he beheld, amidst the ruins, the hoary 
locks, the mangled limbs, and the clotted blood of the best and holiest 
of the Christian priesthood; and casting off his disguise, he stood con- 
fessed as the embodied exhibition of impiety, anarchy, arrogance, and 
domination; when he vented the wish of beholding the last monarch ~ 
strangled with the entrails of the last minister of religion. Yet the 
church of France rose from her abasement, when this evil spirit, which 
disgraced the name of that liberty and profaned her temple, was re- 
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buked and restrained by civilization. She arose in the spirit of her 
Founder, with a countenance placid, subdued, and resigned. She ut- 
tered no reproach, she sought no retaliation; but with renovated zeal 
she sought to collect the scattered ruins of her former habitation, to 
lay the stones of her sanctuary in order, and to raise anew the temple 
of the living God; yet sometimes with a sigh when she recollected the 
beauties of her former mansion, and the desolation of her captivity; 
still, however, she was exposed to the menaces of her implacable en- 
emy, and occasionally she experienced the effects of the delusion which 
he created, and felt the blows which he was permitted to inflict. But 
as she proved that she had none of the gall of bitterness, she also, even 
in this state of humiliation and trial, has given to us the clearest indi- 
eations of her abounding in the milk of charity and the fervour of holy 
zeal. How affecting, how consoling, how edifying, and how cheering to 
us, not only to behold her in this day of her endurance, sending forth 
her aid to the remotest regions of the East, but to find ourselves par- 
takers of her bounty! Should this not urge us, not only to pray to 
heaven for her prosperity, to desire earnestly her exaltation and peace, 
but also stimulate us to an emulation of her zeal? May she be pro- 
tected and blessed by the right hand of the Most High! May she, in 
ealm dignity, still dispense the manna and the milk in the institutions 
of heaven; stripped, even if it must be so, of worldly decoration, bereft 
of human aid, and amidst the revilings of those who are urged on by 
the spirit of infidelity! Our gratitude is due for what we have re- 
ceived ;—it is impossible for us to calculate whether her own circum- 
stances will permit her to have the consolation of adding to the favours 
which she has conferred upon us. 

There is a claim upon us in Ireland, which ought to have been dis- 
charged before this period. When Mr. Byrne applied to me for per- 
mission to visit his family, he stated that if he were empowered to apply 
for aid to some of the faithful in that country, he hoped that he should 
be able to have that claim liquidated; I gave him the necessary papers, 
and I perceive, as well by the Irish prints, as by letters which I have 
received from him, that his hopes are likely to be realized. The feeling 
towards our diocess is exceedingly favourable; but not only have our 
brethren in that island yet to struggle against the conséquences of that 
persecution, from whose legal worryings they have so lately and so im- 
perfectly escaped, as well as to aid in sustaining the victims of that 
artificial famine, which desolates their land, but they have also lately 
contributed much to help one of our prelates, in the erection of some 
works of public utility which, it is understood, he contemplates in New 
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York. Although their disposition to serve us has therefore been mani- 
fested, yet our expectations must not be greatly indulged. Should we 
receive from that quarter any funds after the extinction of what is 
there due, it will be the more appreciated. 

A more natural confidence, one would think, might be placed in 
our own resources, for it is only from them we can expect any perma- 
nent support for stable institutions. I must confess, that, at one pe- 
riod, I was led to calculate upon the sufficiency of the general fund for 
all desirable purposes. To a certain extent, it has been extremely bene- 
ficial, but latterly, whether owing to causes to which I have before ad- 
verted, or to others, I am unable to determine, but I regret being obliged 
to inform you, that it has been nearly unproductive. I do request of 
you to bestow particular attention to this subject, and try whether you 
can discover any more beneficial arrangements than those contained in 
the constitution, or any mode by which proper regulations might be 
better carried into effect. On my part, you shall receive every aid 
which I ean bestow. Should you deem an alteration of the constitu- 
tional provisions in this regard useful, I shall most readily coneur. I 
have frequently thought that consistency required an alteration either 
in the documents, or in the practice of our members. 

As regards the state of our clergy. I have ordained two priests 
since you last assembled; they have aided us in the churches of the 
city, and thus I was enabled to extend the opportunities for our scat- 
tered brethren abroad, by sending missionaries to quarters which were 
before desolate. However, the absence of one priest, upon leave, has 
deprived, for a time, his district of the benefits which it would have 
derived from his presence, and which it will, I trust, soon again re- 
ceive. It has pleased God to call away from our society, the Rev. John 
Bermingham, the first clergyman who was ordained in this diocess, and 
who has been so well known to you for a series of years, as to render 
any eulogy of mine unnecessary for one whom you knew and whom you 
loved so well. I am confident your prayers will continue to be united 
with mine for the repose of his soul. 

Though I do not contemplate calling upon you at present for any 
particular agency respecting the pious sisterhood of our Lady of Mercy, 
yet I am desirous you should be fully aware of the object. of their in- 
stitute, and interested for the promotion of their welfare. Beloved 
brethren, it is in solitude, and by the spirit of prayer, that the soul 
becomes powerful, through the merits of the Saviour, to obtain the 
mercies of God. When Israel wrestled with the angel that blessed him, 
it was not before the eyes of the multitude, nor in the midst of the 
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bustle of worldly occupations; when Moses prevailed with the Lord to 
spare a devoted people, he was alone upon the summit of the moun- 
tain; it was in retirement that John the Baptist imbibed that spirit 
which exhibited him wonderful and useful in Judea; though public 
worship be commanded by the Lord, and be profitable as well as neces- 
sary for his servants, still he also desires that we should converse with 
him in the retirement of the chamber. It is in this retreat that the soul 
is enabled to contemplate the beauties of those religious duties and ob- 
servances which the carnal man will not understand; and from the 
contemplation of our divine institutions, the love of their Author nat- 
urally arises, and devotion to his law and piety towards his person are 
confirmed. They who are his friends present to him, in the moments 
of their intercourse, not their own wants alone, but they petition for 
their friends, for their brethren, and even for strangers and enemies. 
Their aspirations ascend from the midst of that society from which 
they appear to be estranged, to call down blessings upon a people to 
whom they seem not to belong; and the Holy Ghost informs us that 
those prayers will not be unavailing. Having learned to walk in the 
paths of virtue, they are zealous to lead others to its pratice—soothing 
them with the words of persuasion, whilst they allure them by their 
example. They desire to bring little children to the knowledge of 
Christ, and to guard them against the dangers of the world, by adding 
to the simple maxims of their faith the solid lessons of prudent expe- 
rience; and whilst they imbue their minds with worldly knowledge, and 
train them to persevering industry, they are zealous to furnish them 
with the protection of a heavenly panoply, and to decorate them with 
the ornaments of virtue. Their chief delight is to give shelter to the 
little trembling orphan; and in the purity and warmth of their affec- 
tion to cheer the heart that yearns for the mother whose absence has 
been too long protracted, and whose return is sometimes so innocently 
expected. In addition to these cares, a day may perhaps arrive when 
they would be found by the couch of the afflicted, smoothing the pillow 
of disease, lifting the head of the languid, allaying the thirst of fever, 
banishing the spectres which affright the distempered imagination, 
diffusing fragrant coolness through the chamber of pestilence, and 
encouraging with well-founded hopes of glory beyond the grave, those ~ 
whom heaven forbids them to restore in renovated health to their 
families. Such are the objects to which this sisterhood would devote 
itself. How different is the exhibition of truth from the picture which 
is drawn of our institutions by the uninformed or by the designing ? 

I would draw your attention to one other subject, to which, under 
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other circumstances, I should give a prominent place. The education 
of our youth. I do trust a period will arrive when I shall feel myself 
better prepared to urge this most important concern more strongly 
upon your attention. Serious evils have too long been permitted to 
grow up amongst us in this concern; perhaps I am more to blame than 
I am aware of; but I have hitherto felt myself unable fully to dis- 
charge what I thought to be more pressing, though not more impor- 
tant duties; and have been under the impression that I exerted myself 
as far as I was able. J am, however, constrained to say, that there 
is much room for our improving, in a variety of ways, the education 
of the rising generation, as regards both this world and the next. And 
I know not that I have ever been placed in a station which created in 
me a stronger conviction of the necessity of calling upon you, that we 
may take counsel for the purpose of devising some mode by which this 
great duty might be discharged upon a better system than has hitherto 
been pursued amongst us. Should you not perceive that we are pre- 
pared to attend to it at present, I shall feel myself called upon, if God 
spares me, to call your attention seriously thereto at an early op- 
portunity; and I trust that we may ere long be able to enter fully into 
the spirit and practice to which the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth canons 
of our provincial council are directed. 

These, beloved brethren, are the topics which have suggested them- 
selves to me as proper to be principally urged upon your considera- 
tion; others will probably suggest themselves to some of your members, 
who will, of course, submit them: to our examination and judgment; 
and I pray that God may guide us to prudent and practical decisions. 

Though I am aware that but few of the canons of the Provincial 
Council of 1829 bear upon the matters which will occupy your at- 
tention, yet I shall have a copy of the entire transmitted to the lay- 
delegates: the clergy are already supplied. Those canons having re- 
ceived the formal approbation of the Holy See, are now regularly a 
portion of our local laws of discipline. The council, previous to its 
adjournment, resolved, according to the regulations of the holy gen- 
eral Council of Trent, to meet again in next October, and so enacted 
in its thirty-eighth canon; when, I trust, some very beneficial regula- 
tions will be made, especiaily in those matters which come under the 
object of the thirty-sixth canon. Great credit is due to our venerable 
archbishop, for the zeal and prudence which led him to give to our 
provincial church its first impulse to attain a consistent form, and not 
only to bring its prelates into harmonious and affectionate intercourse, 
but to cement more firmly, if possible, their attachment to the See 
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of Peter, the centre of Catholic unity. May God spare him to us for 
many years, to behold the happy fruits of his continued exertions, 
when, surrounded by his brethren, he will rejoice at discovering new 
developments of their united efforts for the common cause of their 
common ecclesiastical province! In accordance with others of my 
episcopal brethren, I anticipate considerable advantages from our next 
provincial council, and shall gladly receive any suggestions respect- 
ing the topics which it might be thought useful to bring under its 
-econsideration. 

I have appointed Monday, the 21st instant, the festival of the 
presentation of the biessed Virgin, for the day on which the diocesan 
synod of our clergy will be opened, in accordance with the thirty- 
seventh canon of the council of 1829. 

You are aware that since we have last met, our late holy father 
Pope Pius VIII. has been summoned to render an account of his steward- 
ship before the tribunal of the eternal Judge: our prayers and suppli- 
cations have been sent up on his behalf, and yet we make an effort to 
be heard in his favour. His successor has had early to encounter the 
trials which generally await the father of the faithful; but, however 
it may please the Almighty, in his wise and merciful providence, to 
permit the bark of Peter to be agitated by the billows of this fluctuat- 
ing life, we are assured by the word of God, and by the experience of 
eighteen hundred years, that, although occasionally drenched, she will 
continue to ride in safety on the wave, until time shall be no more. 
Let us then feel confident, that though he who launched her upon this 
boisterous sea may appear to sleep for a time, yet in his own good 
moment he will arise and rebuke the storm. Let us pray for him 
to whom the helm is at present entrusted, whilst each of us in his own 
place endeavours faithfully to discharge his duty. I feel confident that 
they to whom I address myself, will cheerfully co-operate with their 
affectionate friend in Christ. 

JoHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


TENTH CONVENTION NOVEMBER, 1833 


Beloved Brethren:—Two years have elapsed since we have as- 
sembled; and under the protection of the Almighty we are again met 
to deliberate upon the concerns of our small establishments. Impor- 
tant duties caused my absence during upwards of a year. I left the 
power of regulating the great bulk of the usual business in the hands 
of a commission, requesting my venerable and respected colleague, the 
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Bishop of Mobile, to act as my vicar-general, should occasion require 
his intervention. The inconvenience of drawing off the clergy from 
their stations to a convention at a moment when no one could say 
how soon their services might be required by a dreaded disease which 
ravaged nations, rendered it inexpedient to hold that assembly at the 
usual period of the last year. It was moreover considered, upon other 
grounds, unadvisable to bring even the few lay-gentlemen who usually 
attend from other places, into this city: and upon these motives you 
were not summoned. Our gratitude is emiently due to the Father 
of mercies, and the God of all consolation, for having hitherto graciously 
protected us from that dire calamity which has clothed so many fair 
provinces in mourning, and hurried so many thousands of thousands 
to judgment and to eternity. Our state has moreover been otherwise 
blessed with extraordinary health. Let us pray that our Heavenly 
Father would vouchsafe to us a continuance of his favour giving to us 
soundness of mind, peace from abroad, affection amongst our citizens, 
the wisdom of religion on earth, and its blessings in heaven. 

You are aware, brethren, of the many difficulties which obstruct 
the organization of the church, especially in a country where prejudices 
of long standing and continued misrepresentation of its tenets, of its 
practices, of its objects, and of its tendencies, operate on the minds 
of even the most enlightened and best-conducted citizens: and where 
the members had been in a great measure estranged from the most 
salutary of its practices, as well by the neglect of its discipline, as by 
the want of opportunity. Bereft of a sufficiently numerous and ef- 
ficient clergy, the difficulties are incaleulably increased; and the first 
duty of him who is charged with the creation of a diocess, is to exert 
himself for the removal of this obstacle. He must frequently omit 
seeking a lesser, though a more immediate advantage, in order to attain 
one greater though it be more remote. Nor can he always feel that 
his calculations will lead to certain results; hence, though he might 
occasionally be disappointed, yet this principle is not the less correct. 

It was upon this ground that I felt it obligatory upon me to leave, 
for some time, the charge of administering my diocess, to those who 
have fully shown that the confidence reposed in them was not mis- 
placed. And now I think it right to state to you, as I have already 
done to a meeting of the Catholics of this city, the general object of my 
journey, and to give you some information as to its results. 

I was of opinion, after many years spent in the charge of an 
American diocess, and having had opportunities of knowing, by per- 
sonal observation, the situation of the greater number of our principal 
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cities and our most important missions, as well as the disposition of 
our clergy and our laity, that it was full time to procure efforts to be 
made steadily and systematically, for bringing together our several 
churches, which had been kept so long severed and dissociated, into 
that union of discipline, of affection, and of administration, that would 
make them more perfectly one body. I desired for this purpose, to give to 
the Holy See those explanations that would enable it fully and distinctly 
to understand our true position: and trusted that it would thereby be 
more encouraged to support by its authority, the exertions to be made 
by our hierarchy at home. Nor was I disappointed. Whilst in that 
city, which is the centre of the Catholic world, I was edified by the 
piety of its clergy and of its people. I was deeply moved by the 
numerous monuments sustaining the evidence of our uncontaminated 
faith, and of our well-regulated devotion. I was greatly instructed 
by the talent and the erudition which beamed their hght upon me. 
I was convinced of the disinterestedness of that zeal, which emanat- 
ing from the purest source, extended itself to the very ends of the 
earth; and the veneration which I entertained for the successor of 
St. Peter, was more than confirmed by the intelligence, the erudition, 
and the virtues of Gregory XVI. He is well versed in our affairs, he 
esteems our government, he has much regard for our citizens, and 
is deeply interested in all that concerns our ecclesiastical institutions: 
our nascent and our growing churches are dear to his heart. He 
lamented the dearth which has such wide extent over our land, whilst 
he blessed God for the comparative amelioration of the church within 
our borders. 

His Holiness testified his earnest wishes that our hierarchy should 
frequently assemble in council to co-operate zealously for the common 
prosperity of our ecclesiastical province; whilst each prelate within 
his own jurisdiction, should exert himself to carry into effect their 
common resolutions as soon as they should have received the sanc- 
tion of the Apostolic See. His desires have been cheerfully complied 
with. Our venerable metropolitan summoned the other bishops to meet 
him in council at Baltimore, on the 20th of the last month; and we have 
there taken such measures, as in union with the proceedings of 
the former council, held in the year 1829, will, it is hoped, be a useful 
commencement for the discipline of our church within the United 
States. The proceedings of the Synod have been transmitted to the 
Holy See for the purpose of receiving its approbation, if they be found, 
as I trust and believe they are, conformable to the faith and general 
discipline of the Catholic world. The two councils thus celebrated are, 
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I hope, the precursors of many, which in years to come, may find place 
upon the ecclesiastical records, by the side of numbers which in various 
ages and nations have proved eminently useful. 

On former occasions I had to inform you with a grateful heart, 
that our poverty was aided by the charity and munificence of many of 
our brethren in France and in Austria. I have laid before the last 
convention a statement of the sums received by me from the associa- 
tions in both these countries up to that period, and of the manner of 
their application. Upon the eve of my departure for Europe, I laid 
before the meeting to which I have before alluded, the accounts of 
every description, of my receipts and expenditures of money on ac- 
count of the diocess; and a committee appointed by that meeting, 
having been put in possession of all the documents, were pleased to 
make a report upon the subject as gratifying to me, as ue was satis- 
factory to my flock. 

I felt, however, that the central council of each of these associa- 
tions wanted much information respecting the state of our missions, 
and that this might be better given by interviews than by written com- 
munications. I had such interviews with the council in Paris, and with 
that in Lyons, and have to express my special gratitude for the man- 
ner in which I have been received and treated, not only by these bodies 
in each place, but by their individual members. The conduct of the 
estimable Archbishop of Paris, in our regard, calls for particular notice. 
Aware of the manner in which a misguided people had, in a moment of 
frenzy, demolished his palace and plundered his property, I did not | 
expect to find in him a benefactor. Not even a remote insinuation 
was used to inform him of our difficulties. Thus unsolicited, he con- 
veyed to me through his vicar-general, the present zealous Bishop of 
Langres (Matthieu), a munificent gift for our diocess. I may here 
take occasion to observe, that the enemies of religion have greatly erred 
in their anticipations of the ruin of our faith in France, by reason of 
the revolution of July, 1830. The virtue of the clergy has withstood 
the severity of the most jealous scrutiny; the convictions of the people 
have secured their fidelity to the faith of their ancestors; the delusions 
of excitement have vanished, as the fever passed away: the prelate 
who was for the moment assailed as the enemy of the people, is by 
them revered as their father, and beloved as their friend: the churches 
whose desecration had been contemplated, are thronged by enthusiastic — 
adorers; the sacraments are more generally frequented than they had 
been for any period within, perhaps, the recollection of the present 
or of the last generation: and though some of her children exhibit the 
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wildness of infidelity, and others the fantasies of various errors, yet 
France is throughly, sincerely and securely Catholic still. Not only 
are her own religious institutions upheld, but her children generously 
contribute to the destitute and struggling churches of the East and of 
the West. We have partaken of their bounty. The central council 
of the South, located at Lyons, has the particular charge of the distri- 
butions for the western hemisphere. A variety of considerations have 
hitherto induced it to give more abundantly to several of the other 
diocesses than to this; its appropriations have been made upon estimable 
principles; its benefactions have been well applied where they have 
been bestowed. Let us be grateful for what we have obtained, and 
trust that the information which it has received may in future operate 
beneficially in our regard. 

It was only upon my arrival in Bavaria, that I began to discover 
how much our churches are indebted to that excellent and zealous 
prelate, Doctor Rese, lately placed in the newly erected see of Detroit. 
The mischievous enactments of several of the German princes had, 
amongst other evils, long dammed up the current of alms in the Cath- 
olic Church. For purposes to which it is not now my province to advert, 
the state had prohibited its subjects from giving any benefaction or 
aid to any person or institution without its territory. Many of the 
Catholics of Germany, learning from emigrants, the deplorable situa- 
tion in which they found themselves at this side of the Atlantic, were 
anxious to help them in erecting churches and procuring a clergy. 
The Reverend Doctor Rese visited his native country for the purpose 
of exposing to the view of its inhabitants, the difficulties and the 
wants thus felt, and entreating their aid for removing them. The zeal 
of the people urged them to contribute; but the law of the land forbade 
the contribution. At Munich, he, after considerable exertion, succeeded 
in having that law so far relaxed, as to permit one contribution to be 
‘made and transmitted. The venerable archbishop of that see, had the 
amount forwarded to the association in Paris, to be distributed amongst 
our churches; but owing to some cause, it had not reached that city, 
when I was there, or, at least, if it did, it had not been received by 
the council of the association. And though Bavaria has been chari- 
table, we have not been aided. I have requested the council at Paris, 
to have further inquiry made upon the subject, and our late provincial 
council have desired that letters should also be written to the proper 
quarters for an elucidation. It is surmised by some, that the money 
arrived in Paris at a period of considerable excitement, and was thus 
impeded in its progress to the American churches. 
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In Vienna, Doctor Rese has been more successful. The Emperor 
of Austria, after due deliberation, abrogated the law, so far as it 
impeded the transmission of the benefactions of his subjects to the 
churches of the United States; his brother, the late Cardinal Rodolph, 
became the protector of the society formed for this purpose, and when, 
by his death, the protectorate was vacant, it was filled up, whilst I 
was in Vienna, in the beginning of last December, by the acceptance of 
the young King of Hungary, the heir apparent. of the Austrian throne. 
Upon my arrival in that city, I found that the council was altogether 
uninformed of the actual state of our churches. The active, enlight- 
ened, and zealous Nuncio, Monsignor Ostini, the apostolic Archbishop 
of Vienna, (Milde,) the President of the Association, his meritorious 
assistant, (Leonard, Bishop of Alala,) and several other members of 
that council, told me how necessary it was that they should have ac- 
curate information, and desired me to draw up such a narrative of 
the state of our churches, as would enable them to perform their duty 
faithfully. I not only complied with their wishes in this respect, but 
I wrote to such of my brethren as had not already communicated with 
them, or whose communications did not reach Vienna, that they might 
each furnish his own statement. I also had audience of the Emperor, 
to thank him for the relaxation of the law, and to inform him of the 
benefits thereby done to our churches, and to assure him, that in them 
prayers should be offered for the welfare of his soul, as a meritorious 
benefactor. I also waited on the young King of Hungary, to thank 
him for accepting the protectorate of the society, and to exhibit to him 
its beneficial effects. The council has this year made a distribution 
amongst our churches, in which that of this diocess has not been for- 
gotten. 

Books for our seminary, and vestments for our cathedral have 
been also, to some extent, obtained; and two permanent free places of 
education for candidates for holy orders, to serve in this diocess, have 
been granted to us in the College of Propaganda in Rome. 

In Ireland, I sought, not only to obtain a number of candidates for 
holy orders, whom I might, upon examination, find to be of useful 
promise for our missions, and sufficient for our pressing wants; but 
also, to make such an arrangement with the prelates of that country 
as would in future insure to us a continuance of similar aid, until 
the youth of our own diocess would offer themselves in sufficient num- 
bers to meet the demands of our churches. I represented to the vener- 
able men presiding in that island, which has, under such varied, pro- 
tracted, and searching persecutions, preserved, untainted, the lustre 
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of her ancient faith, that such an arrangement was exceedingly desir- 
able; because the large majority of the Catholics in the United States 
were either Irish or their descendants; and though emigrants daily left 
Ireland for these states, still were they bound by many a fond tie 
and early recollection to the spot of their nativity, and that, though 
removed from treading upon the soil over which those bishops whom 
I addressed held jurisdiction, the forlorn wanderer, as he traversed 
our forests, still looked back in affection to the altar round which 
his family was gathered, and wept when he contrasted his destitution 
with their opportunities. Hence that the Irish prelate must be con- 
sidered not only bound to this emigrant, by those common ties which 
unite every bishop with every Catholic; but that, next to their own 
immediate pastors, this large and interesting portion of our flocks, 
considered that they had a special claim upon the pastors of their child- 
hood, of their youth, and of their families. I added that the identity 
of language made it not only natural, but in a measure requisite to 
have our wants supplied from Ireland, for those portions of our flocks 
with which that identity existed. Moreover, that the spirit of our 
political institutions was in principle similar to that which now ani- 
mates the great body of the Irish Catholics; that no emigrant more 
speedily or more easily adapted himself to the genius of the American 
Constitution than he who came from Ireland. 

England and Scotland, I showed them, had received vast acces- 
sions of Irish Catholics, who were followed by an Irish priesthood, 
selected for the purpose, by persons commissioned in Ireland by the Eng- 
lish vicars apostolic, and the consequence was, that instead of the faith 
of the emigrant being lost, the wanderer had been brought back, and 
the stranger had been added. The zealous emigrant clergy of France 
had, by their virtues and their prayers, previously done much, not- 
withstanding the great obstacle of their imperfection in the language; 
but the rapid increase of our religion in Great Britain, commenced only 
at that period when her missions began to receive the aid of a properly 
selected body of clergy from Ireland. That even in France, many of 
the churches are served by an emigrant Irish clergy, who certainly 
could not, by reason of their language, be equally efficient as those 
who, from their infancy, had been speaking the French as their mother 
tongue. That the Catholics of America had, at least, an equal claim 
upon the Irish Church, as either Great Britain or France. I added, 
that, as several of the clergy who, in Ireland, had been censured for 
their crimes, or banished for their scandals, had frequently taken 
refuge amongst us; and we sometimes, pressed by our necessities, and 
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trusting in their repentance, had admitted them to the ministry, and 
been cruelly disappointed; it was right, upon all those grounds, to 
admit us to a participation in the benefits to be derived from the aid 
of candidates differently selected. The overture was cheerfully met 
by such of the Irish bishops as I conversed with; and as I imagined 
that several of my brethren had authorized me to make it, I expected 
that it would have been followed up by them upon my return. How- 
ever, so far as this diocess is concerned, we shall profit of the kind 
dispositions which those prelates have evinced. And already you be- 
hold amongst you a number of candidates, who will, I trust, rise up 
amongst us, emulating in their zeal for the practice of virtue and the 
acquisition of science, that race of men who, under the auspices of 
Heaven, whilst they shed light upon the earth, prepared souls for 
heaven, and won for their country the title of ‘‘Island of Saints.’’ I 
expect, therefore, that one of the most serious impediments which has 
heretofore obstructed our course, perplexed our minds, and baffled our 
efforts, will have been thus removed: and that whether from at home 
or abroad, an ample number of candidates will be henceforth under 
our view, from which we may select a useful and efficient ministry. 
Some time, however, must yet elapse, before the beneficial effects of 
this regulation will be manifest. 

Besides making sufficient provision for the ministry, the extension 
of the literary and scientific course of the seminary, and making that 
institution permanent, demands our attention. Something has been - 
effected for this purpose also, but much more is yet to be attempted. 

The education of females, especially of those whose station in 
society demands a more than ordinary share of the accomplishments 
befitting their sex, has long been with me an object, the attainment of 
which was not only desirable, but to try and secure which, I felt to be 
a duty. Religion considers the soul of the female to be equally valu- 
able as that of the male: and the peculiar piety of their sex hag always 
led some of the most estimable women to devote themselves to unite 
the most sublime piety with a generous sacrifice of themselves for the 
purpose of training up to virtue, decorated by the accomplishments of 
polished society, the young females who were likely one day to occupy 
the important station of mothers of respectable families. I have been 
successful in obtaining from an institution of the highest standing, 
the promise of a good colony, for the purpose of conferring this ad- | 
vantage upon our. state. 

Whilst I was thus occupied, a number of ladies belonging to an 
exceedingly useful religious institute in France, arrived in this city 
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from another part of the United States; and opened a school, to afford 
an additional opportunity for good education. I have every reason 
to believe them well qualified for their task; but I am as yet unable to 
recognize them as a religious congregation, because of the absence of 
some documents, which have been mislaid, but whose loss will, I am 
informed, be easily and speedily supplied. I expect much from their 
zeal, their information, and their peculiar acquaintance with the French 
language and manners. 

The congregation of Sisters of our Lady of Mercy has met my 
most sanguine expectations; not only have they been exceedingly use- 
ful for the purpose of education, but they had generously offered their 
services, at a time when it was feared that the cholera would bring 
its desolating influence upon us, to attend in whatever way the board 
of health of this city might deem most useful. I hope that as their 
institution become better organized, their great utility will be more 
fully developed. I am informed that they are likely to make some 
small demand upon you. I willingly recommend it to your favourable 
attention. 

From the accounts that I shall submit to your inspection, you 
will perceive that, by the manner in which I have appropriated the 
sums placed at my disposal, nothing remains in my hands; but I am 
able also to inform you that few of our institutions are affected by 
any debt, and those which are so affected are to an amount comparative- 
ly small, considering the difficuties in which we have been heretofore 
involved. It will be for you and for our congregations to use the 
best exertions for the purpose of showing that your zeal corresponds 
with that of your brethren who have so generously come to your aid. 
I regret to say that there is ample room left for me to stimulate the 
several congregations for this purpose. 

Heretofore the seminary had not been able to meet its own ex- 
penses by its income, and its debt must have been now exceedingly 
heavy, had it not been reduced by those foreign contributions. During 
my absence, not only have its expenses been met, but a saving has 
been made, applicable either to a reduction of the remnant of its 
debt, or to future expenses or improvements. This has been owing to. 
a combination of causes, amongst which may be noticed, the prudence 
of the gentlemen placed at its head, the small number of its inmates, 
the services of the sisters, and the considerable aids of the ladies as- 
sociated to sustain this essential establishment. The number of its 
students is now considerably augmented, and ere long it will be neces- 
sary to provide some more extensive and commodious building, better 
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suited to the purposes for which an exceedingly inconveninent edifice 
has been temporarily used. 

Since we have last met, two small churches have been erected: 
one of which, near the court-house of Barnwell district, has been com- 
pleted; the other, near Collins’s Crossroads, is in a state of considerable 
forwardness. Much eredit is due to the zeal and activity of those 
good men, by whose exertions they have been constructed. I have 
been applied to by some persons who indulge the hope of being able, 
in other places, to imitate the example thus usefully and creditably 
oiven. A few years will, I trust, give to our scattered brethren the 
opportunity of rallying round their long-forgotten altar, and again 
participating in the benefits of our enriching and mysterious rite. 

With these observations, and the documents that I shall have laid 
before you, I trust you will be enabled to have a sufficient view of 
the progress that has been made within the last two years, and be 
enabled to see the manner in which you can be usetul in securing what 
has been acquired, and in extending our means of doing good. I 
am. convineed that you will examine with attention, and exert your- 
selves with zeal and efficiency. 

Perhaps it would be well to observe, that the edition of our con- 
stitution is out of print, and that it would be useful for you to con- 
sider the propriety of having a new edition committed to press. As 
yet it has, I believe, been found calculated to preserve our mutual con- 
fidence and harmony, and to insure our co-operation. I have also had 
it re-examined at the Holy See, where it was found not to contain 
anything objectionable. I could not look for its approbation, because 
the power of making the regulations which it enacts, resides within 
each diocess for itself, subject only to the examination of the Apostolic 
See, to prevent their containing anything incompatible with our holy 
faith, which, in every age and every nation, must of necessity be one 
and unchangeable, as it is the revelation of a changeless God, and to 
prevent anything which might be incompatible with that general disci- 
- pline which is the fundamental ecclesiastical law of the entire Catholic 
world. Thus, unless you can perceive something which needs amend- 
ment in those parts which it is competent for us to alter, I can see 
no difficulty in sanctioning its republication. 

You are already aware that the church of the United States has 
lost two of her most useful bishops since we have been assembled; — 
Doctor Fenwick, of Cincinnati, remarkable amongst us for his solid 
piety, his fervid zeal, his unceasing labour, his profound humility, and 
his extensive and unostentatious usefulness; called in the midst of 
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his labours upon earth, to enter, we trust, into the happy rest of 
heaven. Doctor de Nekere, of New Orleans, young in his ministry, 
but proficient in virtue, as he was brilliant with genius, and gather- 
ing treasures of information. Ripe for a better world, we would say 
that he was too soon gathered from this: but it was the decree of 
Providence, and the ways of God are beyond the judgments of man! 
Whatever may be our hope, yet charity urges us to pray for their re- 
pose. I ask your prayers for them. The see of Cincinnati now com- 
prehends only the state of Ohio; and Doctor Purcell, who so usefully 
presided over the College of St. Mary, at Emmettsburgh, has been 
called to occupy the chair vacated by Doctor Fenwick. A new see has 
been erected at: Detroit, to which the remaining territory that belonged 
to Cincinnati is attached; over this Doctor Rese presides as bishop. 
Other creations are also contemplated. Brethren, we should exert our- 
selves, to keep at least within view of those who are outstripping us. 

Here would I willingly close; but I am compelled. to add, that, 
after so long an absence, I am obliged to depart immediately from 
amongst you, upon the discharge of a duty which I would have willing- 
ly foregone; but, at an early period of life, I adopted a rule of conduct, 
from which I have not hitherto departed: ‘‘Never to seek any situation, 
never obstinately to refuse that to which I may be properly called.”’ 
The holy father hag been pleased to entrust me with a commission, the 
acceptance of which requires my temporary absence. This he requested 
I would not decline, though I urged many reasons upon which I 
thought I might be excused, but they were overruled; and upon my 
own principle, I was obliged to accept. I trust our separation shall be 
very short, and that, after using my efforts to repay the confidence re- 
posed in me by His Holiness, whether successfully or not, it is for God 
to determine, I may be enabled to return, to pursue together with you 
those measures that we may find best calculated to improve what we 
have begun. I shall make such arrangements previous to my departure, 
as will, I think, be fitted to cause all things to prosper. In our affec- 
tions, in our prayers, in our sacrifices, and in our labours, we shall 
be united, and we shall preserve the hope of being able soon to be again 
dwelling together. That the heavenly Father may shed upon us his 
light and blessing, through the merits of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who in the unity of the Holy Ghost lives and reigns with him, is the 
prayer of yours, affectionately, 

JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 
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ELEVENTH CONVENTION DECEMBER, 1834 


Beloved Brethren:—It is with no ordinary feelings of gratification 
that I find myself once again among you, surrounded by a zealous 
elergy and a faithful people, after a separation which I would have 
avoided if I could. This convention was originally summoned for a 
much earlier day, but circumstances, not under my control, prevented 
my attendance; I feel grateful to that God who has kindly and merci- 
fully protected me and my companions, for having enabled us to meet 
this day, and to consult together for the welfare of our little church 
and of our infant institutions. 

You are aware that my absence from this diocess has been prin- 
cipally caused by duties of the extraordinary commission with which 
our holy father was pleased to invest me. I was obliged by them to 
proceed. to Rome, for the purpose of making communications and ar- 
rangements that could not have been so conveniently effected in any 
other way. It was my intention to relieve myself altogether from this 
commission, for the purpose of being able to devote myself exclusively 
to the duties of my diocess; and I besought His Holiness that, as by 
usage, those powers would cease upon my arrival at the Holy See, they 
should not be renewed; I was not however successful; notwithstand- 
ing my entreaty to the contrary, those duties have been again imposed 
upon me for a time; and I trust only for a short period. To myself 
their termination would be a serious relief; for however grateful I feel 
to our venerable chief pastor for the confidence which he was kind 
enough to repose in me, I must confess that the burden which ac- 
companies it, is far from being light. 

It will, I regret to say, be necessary therefore, that I should speedily 
leave you again for some time, but that absence shall be as short as 
my sense of duty can permit. I felt and expressed the conviction that 
this continued absence of the bishop must be, to a certain extent, in- 
compatible with the weifare of a diocess circumstanced as this. A 
proposition was then made that I should accept a coadjutor bishop who 
should possess my confidence, and who during my absence might ad- 
minister the concerns of the charge in accordance with my views and 
wishes. I felt it to be my duty to acquiesce. The right of nomina- 
tion lay altogether in the Pope, but His Holiness desired that I should 
make the selection, and I immediately sent to the clergy of this diocess 
and to the archbishop, and my brethren the other bishops of the United 
States, the names of three highly respectable priests which I had de- 
termined to submit to the holy father, and in each of whom I had full 
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confidence; and neither of whom would enter upon the charge except 
in accordance with the wishes of those over whom he was to be placed. 
One of them was subsequently named, and the necessary documents for 
his appointment were issued, but he felt himself called upon to decline; 
and I was again, upon the eve of my departure from Ireland, required 
to furnish another name. I confined myself to the original list, which 
had not been objected to, either in this diocess or in the province; and 
I am happy to add that the clergy of the diocess have, since my arrival, 
expressed themselves in a way highly gratifying to me, respecting that 
one of the priests most likely to be appointed, and who I also am 
assured will accept, if appointed. This is what I had expected from a 
clergy whom I know so intimately, and between whom and its bishop 
there exists such reciprocal confidence and such mutual esteem and 
affection. I can assure you, from my complete knowledge of the in- 
dividual alluded to, should he arrive amongst you and occupy the 
station which he is likely to fill, you will find in him a prelate devoted 
to his duty and fully meriting your confidence, your affection and your 
esteem. 

During my absence I have not been negligent of the concerns of 
this diocess. I have endeavoured to interest in its behalf several 
eminent and dignified personages whom I had the good fortune to 
meet; and have continued to impress with a conviction of the pro- 
priety of continuing their generous aid, the administrations of those 
societies from which it has previously received valuable succour. In 
Paris and at Lyons I have conversed with those excellent men who 
manage the affairs of the Association for Propagating the Faith. This 
vear their grant to this diocess has been larger than usual. I have also 
had opportunities of communication with some of the council which 
administers the Austrian Association; they continue to feel an interest 
in our concerns. The Propaganda in Rome though greatly embar- 
rased, owing to the former plunder of its funds by rapacious infidels, 
has this year contributed to our extraordinary expenditure; as has the 
holy father himself, in the kindest manner, from the scanty stock 
which constitutes his private allowance; but which he economises to the 
- utmost, for the purpose of being able to devote the savings to works of 
piety, of charity, and of literature. 

In Ireland, you will observe, by the accounts that I shall lay be- 
fore you, that something has been done. Drenched, as the church of 
that island has been during centuries, with the waters of bitterness, 
and submerged in persecution; nobly faithful, and greatly afflicted, 
her zeal exceeds her ability, because her children have suffered the 
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spoliation of their earthly goods that they might secure their eternal 
inheritance. But in her we find a resource far preferable to pecuniary 
contributions. Her prelates have for our churches, a more than or- 
dinary sympathy and feel in all that concerns us, an interest, deep be- 
yond the usual affection of communion. They are ready, as far as our 
hierarchy shall require their co-operation, to give to them their best 
exertions in selecting and forwarding from amongst the numerous 
aspirants to the sacred ministry that are found in the island of saints 
a sufficient number of those properly qualified to supply our deficiencies. 
I have had very many applications, and accepted a few, who I trust 
have been judiciously selected. 

I have also added to our stock of books for the library of the 
seminary, and procured some necessaries for the church service. Under 
this head I must mention a kind and generation donation from the 
noble head of one of the most ancient and faithful English families, 
the Lord Clifford, who, upon my leaving Italy, enabled me to pur- 
chase some more becoming furniture for the altar of our poor cathedral, 
and which I expect shortly to arrive from Europe. 

Amongst the objects which were to me most desirable, and which 
I have always considered as likely to be most beneficial to this diocess, 
was one, to the accomplishment of which I had for many years looked 
forward, as claiming my best attention and continued exertions. After 
no small solicitude, and by no ordinary efforts, I am happy to inform 
you, that it has been effected. A colony of religious ladies of the 
Ursuline order that has accompained me from Ireland, now occupies 
the dwelling house and premises which I have some time since pur- 
chased adjoining this church. You are aware that one of the great 
objects of this order is the education of young ladies in the best ac- 
ecomplishments that befit their sex, as also in the practice of that piety 
which will save them from the seductions of a vicious world, an edu- 
cation that whilst it makes them ornamental to society will prepare 
them for heaven. The convent from which these young ladies have 
eome, has long been favourably known in Ireland as one of the best 
houses of female education at the other side of the Atlantic, and one 
of the best-regulated religious communities. We have been treated 
with singular favour in the selection of the ladies who now form the 
Charleston community. I give this testimony upon my own knowl- — 
edge, because, during several years, I had the opportunity of personal 
acquaintance with the greater number. They neither desire nor need 
eulogy: they have made a great and painful sacrifice for the pur- 
pose of affording to the young ladies of cur communion, and to any 
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others that might be entrusted to their care, those blessings which 
I am confident will be found to emanate from their institute. Nor 
have they been deterred from their enterprise by the melancholy ac- 
counts of an outrage upon their unoffending, useful, and meritorious 
sisters near Boston: a crime which has, in Europe, afforded a theme of 
exultation to the enemy of our country, and of our institutions. May 
God, in his mercy forgive the wretched perpetrators of this deed of 
darkness! Of one consolation, however, we are not likely to be deprived. 
The character of our fellow-citizens, however they may differ from us 
in religious profession, is to us a guarantee that our establishments are 
safe, and that our city will not exhibit so foul a blot as that which 
disgraces the vicinity of a monument raised to commemorate a revolu- 
tion, amongst whose results were the restoration of religious liberty 
to Maryland and its establishment generally through the other states 
of our Union. 

I have so often dwelt upon the necessity of our establishing in a 
more permanent way our diocesan seminary, and this necessity is so 
obvious that I do not urge it upon you farther, on the present occa- 
sion, than to request you would give your best consideration to the 
subject, and endeavour to devise some feasible mode of attaining what 
is so desirable. You wil! easily perceive the advantages accruing there- 
from, as well as the obligation of its support, from the simple fact that 
nearly all the clergy have been formed therein. 

To this I would add, that we have in some degree been able to 
extend the benefits of the ministry to several of our scattered brethren 
who have been long destitute of the bread of life; still a far greater 
number are, by reason of their distance and our paucity, left in utter 
destitution, and the visits paid to those who are partially served, are 
too few and too short to be productive of any great or permanent 
benefit. It is highly desirable that our clergy should be much more 
numerous, so that the Catholics should be afforded the opportunities 
of practising that religion which they know to have come down un- 
changed and unchangeable from the Apostles; that they who mistake 
our character and our tenets might be disabused of their errors, that 
truth might be more generally exhibited in its true colouring, that 
unity of sentiment and Christian charity might be substituted for 
discord and prejudice, and that the benefits of redemption might be 
more widely extended within our borders. 

T have alluded to the aid which has been afforded from abroad, 
but I fear that comparatively little has been effected by us at home; 
you will examine, upon this head, what has been done in procuring 
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and applying the means which ought to be largely and cheerfully con- 
tributed to those for whose benefit so much has been afforded by persons, 
who though of the household of the faith, yet are to us strangers as 
respects country. I fear you will find that there has been serious 
neglect, and I pray you to use your exertions to rouse the energies of 
those who should have been more active. 

I know not whether it may be in your power at present usefully 
to turn your attention to a subject which to me is one of considerable 
interest, and has long occupied my mind,—the destitute condition of 
the orphans of our communion. Consistently with our tenets, they can- 
not profit of the provision made by the state, or by any local institution 
of which I know. A few, sustained by private charity, are occasionally 
sent to the Sisters of our Lady of Mercy; but the number is exceed- 
ingly limited, and the means for their support are very precarious. 
You will do well in turning your attention to the subject. 

There are other topics to which, under other circumstances, I 
would call your attention, but at present I shall not bring them for- 
ward. Should you, however, desire any farther information, in my 
power to bestow, it shall be given upon your application. 

Since I have last met you, it has pleased God to call from this 
transitory sphere, our late good and venerable archbishop. The Amer- 
ican church owes much to Doctor Whitfield for having, at an early 
period of his administration, chiefly afforded to the hierarchy of this 
province, an opportunity, long desired by many amongst them, of 
holding their first council; and thus entering upon the work of or- 
ganizing their body in union, in symmetry, and of consulting and co- 
operating for the promotion of religion by their united efforts. It is 
true that at a subsequent period he was induced to hesitate in the 
course which he had so usefully begun; but, yielding to the expressed 
wish of the father of tne faithful, his doubts vanished, and he again 
acquiesced in the principle upon which he originally acted. Sincerely, 
fervently, and unostentatiously religious, he devoted himself and his 
means to the welfare of the church, and his death was as edifying 
as his life was correct. At the late provincial council, forseeing his 
term to approach, he consulted his suffrages respecting the choice of 
a coadjutor who should aid and succeed him, and with a unanimous 
vote they united with him in that choice which the Holy See has con- 
firmed. It is not my province to speak of the qualifications of Doctor 
EKecleston; but I feel convinced, that in seeing one of her own sons 
seated in the archiepiscopal chair, the American church is likely to 
be reminded of the acquirements, the virtues, and the principles of 
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administration which were so fortunately exhibited by that other of 
her children who first occupied the same seat. 

I regret being under the necessity of also mentioning to you the 
death of an excellent young priest, from whose talents, whose exer- 
tions, and whose virtues our diocess had much to hope, if God had 
spared him to us. The Reverend Cornelius Ryan, perhaps seen by the 
Almighty as ripe for heaven, was, in our estimation, fitted to be, for 
many years, useful upon earth. We are, however, to bow in submis- 
sion to the holy will of him, without whose permission not the smallest 
bird can fall to the earth, and who, in the ways of his providence, 
regulates all things sweetly and powerfully for his own wise purposes. 

Another victim has fallen amongst our students, Mr. Fanning, a 
young man of considerable promise. Let us pray for them, and whilst 
we commend their souls to the mercy of our Redeemer, let us remem- 
ber that we are surely to follow them. Let us beseech the Almighty 
to guide our deliberations to his glory and so to the benefit of his 
church, and to lead us in the ways of his righteousness here below, that, 
through the merits of his Son, he may bring us to the enjoyment of 
his glory above. 

Yours, affectionately in Christ, 
JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


TWELFTH CONVENTION NOVEMBER, 1835 


Beloved Brethren:—The Lord has graciously permitted us to meet 
again for the purpose of considering how we may be able to execute 
the great and important trust reposed in us, by using our best efforts 
in the promotion of his service. And perhaps at no time have we been 
more seriously called upon to act with prudence, zeal and energy; at 
no time perhaps were greater sacrifices required, at no period were 
your devotion to religion, your disinterestedness in the cause of God, 
your courage and your fortitude, to be put to a more severe proof. 

When he who strives in the contest is cheered by the applause 
of the multitude, when he is sustained by the contributions of wealth, 
when numbers are found removing the obstacles which lie in his way, 
‘diminishing the necessity of his labour by their co-operation, stand- 
ing by his side in the hour of exertion, honouring him for his efforts 
and proclaiming his praise; even to the imbecile, the indolent, and 
the selfish, the progress in such a course in inviting and easy—not 
so, however, when in the midst of privations, under the pressure of 
poverty, a numerous, an influential and an industrious body of op- 
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ponents are accumulating difficulties on every side of him, who nearly 
deserted by the few that should sustain him, is misrepresented by his 
adversaries, his virtues tarnished, he is reproached with crimes which 
he abhors, and exposed to the hatred of the deceived people, by men 
who in the name of the God of charity, deridingly point at the victim 
whom they have caluminated in the name of the God of truth. 

Jt was under such circumstances that the Saviour of the world 
sent forth, his Apostles, without scrip, without purse, without a change 
of apparel, into the midst of men who caluminated, reviled and per- 
secuted them—of men who falsely imputed to them crimes and prin- 
ciples in direct contradiction to their practice and their belief, of men 
who, yielding to the impulse under which they acted, persuaded them- 
selves that they did a service to God in delivering up to death, as the 
enemies of Heaven, the emissaries of the Redeemer. Yet do the powers 
of this earth exert themselves to little purpose. when they undertake 
by the arm of the flesh to combat against the sword of the Spirit. The 
blood of the martyrs enriched the soil in which the seeds of Christianity 
were sown; the semblance of ruin preceded the blooming and the 
expansion of religion! The grain of mustard seed was trampled down 
by the exulting victor of the moment, upon a spot yet blushing with 
the gore of that victim by whom it was cast into the earth, and who 
expected to be occupied in its cultivation: though hidden from the 
eye, yet it roots were strengthened; its earliest germs were observed 
and were rudely torn away. They withered, it is true, and were lost; 
but the spreading fibres that lay concealed beneath the surface, became 
more enwreathed with each other and more entwined in their bed, 
until after the lapse of time the powerless and decaying author of this 
early havoc, looked with disappointed amazement upon the mighty 
tree in whose branches the birds of heaven built their nests, and under 
which the beasts of the field sought shelter. 

This prophetic description of Christ, we find verified in the history 
of Christianity, and the declarations of the founder of our church, 
perpetually exemplified in the progress of that church, give to us a 
firm basis upon which we may rest our confidence. 

It is, beloved brethren, by this confidence that we have been sus- 
tained amidst the difficulties of no ordinary character which have 
hitherto surrounded us, but which have latterly pressed more closely 
upon us. It is to this confidence we would exhort you, in the position 
in. which you are placed, to regard those difficulties rather as tokens 
of the divine care, and omens of future success, rather than the lower- 
ings of that Heaven which threatens vengeance against the unjust, or 
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as tokens of failure. It is not always given to those who sow to be 
gatherers of the harvest: even the labourer who has planted and watered, 
and brought the crop to the verge of maturity, may be doomed to 
leave to others to enter into the field of his labours and to toil in reap- 
ing the fruit which is to be laid up in the granary of our heavenly 
Father, yet is not his merit. the less, nor his utility depreciated. Had 
he not sown, the soil would have lain waste. Is it even cursed with 
blight and sterility, he is not the less worthy, because he has done 
that which is his duty; it is ours to sow and to tend, but it lies with 
God to give the increase. Whether, therefore, our efforts shall be, 
crowned with success, or blasted by disappointment, it is our duty to 
persevere, never to be weary of well-doing. We know the principles 
upon which we act, we know the road in which we walk, we only tread 
in the footsteps of our predecessors, followers of Christ, the companions 
and the disciples of his Apostles. 

We have been exhibited to the world as that which we condemn, 
our tenets have been grossly misrepresented, our institutions abomin- 
ably traduced, our intentions and those of our holy father and of our 
brethren in the faith, are continually proclaimed to be what they are 
not, by persons professing to be religious, pretending to possess peculiar 
sources of accurate information, and affecting to entertain an extra- 
ordinary attachment to those political institutions to the support of 
which we have pledged our oath, our affection, and our interests; but 
of which we are said to contemplate the destruction. Did we feel 
conscious of deserving the vituperation which has been heaped upon 
us under the pretext of piety and with the semblance of patriotism, we 
should feel that it would be madness for an insignificant minority thus 
guilty, thus detected and thus exposed, to brave the just indignation 
of their fellow-citizens:—and in hopelessness, if not in shame, we 
should desist from action, and endeavour in obscurity to procure obliv- 
ion. But conscious of our situation, we feel consoled by the divine 
assurance, ‘‘Blessed are ye when they shall revile you and persecute 
you, and speak all that is evil against you untruly, for my sake: be glad 
and rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven. For so they per- 
secuted the prophets that were before you.’’ We pretend not to equal 
the virtues of those prophets nor of that glorious host which surrounded 
and succeeded the Apostles, our first predecessors in the faith, who had 
their fame darkened upon earth, but burnished in heaven. At a remote 
distance of time, of space, and of exertion, we slowly follow in their 
traces. Compared with us they are more holy, more zealous, more 
devoted, but not more calumniated. They have persevered, and their 
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eause has received the blessing of Heaven. I thought it right, limited 
as our space may be, and trivial as our concerns may seem, to encour- 
age you with these observations previously to entering into the little 
affairs to which I desire your attention. 

I have always considered the seminary for the education of our 
candidates for holy orders to be the first object which demanded our 
solicitude. Through the many varying and frequently perplexing dif- 
ficulties which during a period of fifteen years have impeded our 
progress, those connected with this institution have been to me the most 
trying, and as yet little has been done, save the creation of the pres- 
‘ ent clerical body of the diocess. . Nothing has been achieved for the 
permanence of the establishment, nothing for the erection of an edifice, 
nothing towards the creation of a fund for the support of future appli- 
cants. We have it is true, an inconvenient and a decaying edifice and 
some volumes for the commencement of a library. Still, when I look 
around me and behold those brethren who, educated therein, have 
devoted themselves to the service of our altar, I feel grateful to God 
for the blessing which he has vouchsafed to our exertion. Their own 
industry and the benefactions of our friends have thus enabled us to 
produce what we should have otherwise vainly expected—a well-in- 
formed, a zealous, a patriotic and a devoted diocesan clergy,—a clergy 
which, if not born within its limits, has selected it as the field of their 
labour; and if they cannot, because of the occupation which it fur- 
nishes, consider it as their resting-place, yet, they regard it as the soil 
upon which they are to be spent in exertion, and in which their bones 
are to moulder, until at the sound of the archangel’s trumpet they shall, 
together with the remains of those to whom they shall have imparted 
the blessings of religion, be resuscitated. 

To me it is a more pleasing task to advert to the means which we 
have received principally from our brethren in the faith abroad, to 
aid us in these exertions, than it would be to advert to the conduct of 
a great portion of our fellow-citizens in its regard, conduct equally unex- — 
pected as it was uncalled for, and which was in this quarter but the 
first manifestation of a spirit whose existence at this side of the Atlan- 
tie was formerly as little suspected in Europe as it is now too plainly 
ascertained. You will observe, in the statement of accounts which I 
shall have laid before you, that a principal portion of the funds trans- 
mitted to our aid by our brethren in Europe has been applied to the | 
maintenance of this necessary institution; and I trust you will agree 
with me in the opinion that they have not been misapplied. There are 
a few instances, it is true, of a bad return on the part of those from 
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whom it should not be expected: of men who were raised by our exer- 
tions and means to a point which they could not perhaps have other- 
wise so easily reached, and then withdrew from their professed object, 
seeking in some other region a more congenial home. The instances 
- are, thank God, few, and it generally happens in such cases, that what 
had been considered a loss, was discovered to be a gain. 

What we at present need, is a more convenient and durable build- 
ing which would enable us to lodge, and to provide with the usual com- 
mon halls, a number of students, at the most, equal to that which we 
have at present. We have now, thank God, a sufficient number of 
clergy to meet the demand which the diocess makes with any reasonable 
prospect of supplying the most simple support to those who are engaged 
in the service. Several of the students have furnished either in the 
whole, or in part, the means for their support; they all aid, as far as 
they have the opportunity, in contributing to increase the common 
income; but notwithstanding all this, there would have been, as you 
will perceive, not only a serious deficiency, but a complete inadequacy 
as regarded this institution, were we left dependent merely upon our 
own means. The first effort of our opponents was to cut off the 
resources derivable from our own industry, by prevailing upon those 
whom they could influence, to keep their children from our schools. 
Though we could not have been charged with any interference with 
the tenets of the children, yet were the parents urged to withdraw 
them, upon the plea of too great an intimacy with us would destroy the 
dislike in which they should hold our religion. This language has been 
used in this city by men who consider themselves liberal and who 
charge us with intolerance! Having in this city completely succeeded 
in this effort, with what advantage to classical learning and general 
improvement, it is not for me to say, it was perceived that we were 
sustained by the contributions of our brethren in the faith residing in 
Austria, in France, and in Ireland; and they who oppose us, proclaim 
that the money thus given is but a subsidy from the despots of Europe 
to enable us to overturn those republican institutions cemented together 
with the blood of others, by that of many a German and many an Irish 
Catholic republican, shed under the eyes of Washington, and mingled 
with that which flowed from the ranks of Rochambeau!!!—My first 
astonishment was at the hardihood of those who dared to risk their 
reputation upon the whispers of this feigned foreign conspiracy, but 
I am now better taught, and I can scarcely wonder that persons who 
seek such an end as those mock patriots pursue, by such means as they 
stoop to use, would venture even upon this effort, since they discover 
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a disposition so readily to receive as even probable, statements so prepos- 
terous! My apprehension is not so great of the mischief to be produced 
by those ridiculous fables, as it is respecting the continuance of those 
aids. You will perceive, as they have never been large, and that they 
are diminishing, it is therefore necessary that we should exert ourselves 
to secure for the diocess the means for erecting and maintaining a sem- 
inary sufficiently large to supply our probable wants. I should hope 
that in the exertions we have made, and in effecting what has been 
done, the greatest difficulty has been surmounted. And I should expect 
a continuance, if not an increase of that zeal which has hitherto enabled 
us to persevere and to triumph over so many obstacles. We should be 
grateful for the benefactions that we have received from abroad, but 
our chief reliance must be upon exertions at home. Need I point out 
to you the efforts made by our brethren of other religious denomina- 
tions! Am I to ask whether you will continue to lag behind them in 
efforts for the support of that seminary whence the teachers of your 
children and children’s children are to come forth, imbued with knowl- 
edge, trained to virtue, attached to our institutions, appreciating the 
political blessings which we enjoy, and diffusing the spiritual boun- 
ties which heaven bestows through the ministry of man? Look to the 
effects already produced. Do you regret the share which you have had 
in their production? 

The next point to which I would draw your attention is that of 
our missions. I have informed you that I consider the present number 
of clergymen sufficient to supply those stations in the diocess where 
there exists any reasonable hope of an ability to afford lodging, food 
and raiment to a priest: and those places are few indeed. But surely 
you are not unaware that, besides those stations, there is a large field 
which has in a great measure long lain neglected. I speak not of 
efforts to convert our mistaking brethren, however desirable and meri- 
torious it would be to cause the Orient from on high to enlighten those 
who, in most instances without any procurement of their own, sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, but I mean the obligation under 
which we lie, as far as we are able, of extending to our scattered 
brethren of the household of the faith, those consolations of religion, 
of which they are so generally bereft, of which they stand so much 
in need, and which in most cases they ardently desire. There are many, 
very many points at which, if we had means for his support, a zealous ~ 
missionary, being placed, would find ample employment within a sur- 
rounding region, in visiting, consoling, encouraging, confirming, instruct- 
ing, and preserving the faith of numbers, who deserted, alone, unsus- 
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tained, discouraged, assailed, and ridiculed, first desist from the pious 
practices of their youth, then seek to avoid singularity by frequenting 
strange meetings for the purposes of religion. They still condemn the 
principles of those assemblies, and never intend to embrace their doc- 
trines, but long habits of neglect, repeated associations with others, 
connexions of affection, of interest, and of friendship, the education of 
their children, and a variety of other circumstances, tend to destroy the 
weak remains of early convictions,—indifference succeeds, sometimes 
even the faith is totally lost; and by reason of the absence of even occa- 
sional opportunities, a widespread desolation of the church is discov- 
ered by him who closely examines the history of emigration and of 
religion in these states. Did they who endeavour to excite our fellow- 
citizens against us by the false alarm of our mighty numbers, of our 
formidable clergy, of our extensive subsidies, of our numerous converts, 
and of our foreign alliances, intend to jeer us upon our destitution and 
our difficulties, they could not have been more appropriately ironical 
than they have been; did they intend sarcasm instead of misrepresenta- 
tion, they could not have been more severely caustic than they fre- 
quently are! When I speak of this diocess, I do so after long, patient, 
and repeated inquiries and observation, and I lament that I am com- 
pelled by evidence to proclaim that within the less than half century 
that the Catholic name has been known therein, the number thus lost 
to the church in themselves and in their descendants, has been incal- 
culably greater than that of those who have reunited themselves thereto. 
And I am perfectly within bounds when I state that nine tenths of those 
defections have arisen from the want of missionary attention. 

How often in journeying through my charge has this truth forced 
itself upon my attention?—How many plans have I devised?—How 
many efforts have I made?—How bitter have been my disappointments? 
God alone is the witness! Some of the most gratifying moments of my 
life, some of the most pleasing recollections of my mind, some of the 
dearest associations of my thoughts have been created and will ever 
eontinue attached to exertions in this field. It is laborious, it is to a 
great extent painful, but after the sacrifices which it demands are 
duly made with willing disinterestedness, it is that occupation which 
yields the sweetest consolation to the apostle, the most precious fruit 
to religion. 

’ Yet you will see in the accounts of our receipt and expenditure how 
very little has been at our disposal for this important object, how lit- 
tle therefore has been effected, and how exceedingly contracted our 
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progress has been. Perhaps the time is however at hand, when God in 
his merey would vouchsafe to bless our efforts. 

The aid which has been contributed by our brethren in France, 
Austria, and Ireland, was intended to sustain our seminary and to sup- 
port those missions. The entire sum as yet received by this diocess from 
the Congregation of the Propaganda in Rome is up to this period, for 
those objects, exactly one thousand dollars—a like amount has been 
received from our holy father as a donation from his very limited pri- 
vate allowance, and those means which piety and affection may place in 
his hands for the good of religion. And this is the mighty sum by the 
due application of which within the last two years, it is gravely stated 
and sensibly believed that we are to corrupt to treason and to a hatred 
of republican institutions three of the most wealthy, chivalrous and 
high-minded states of this confederation, containing upwards of two 
millions of inhabitants, scarcely short of one seventh of the popula- 
tion of the United States!—And what is this formidable Congregation 
of the Propaganda? A missionary society, the managers of which are 
ten or twelve cardinals, who have a consulting committee of about as 
many prelates, and a secretary, under whom are five or six clerks, and 
an. archivist with two assistants to keep their documents in good order. 
The funds of this society consisted of donations and legacies from 
popes, cardinals, and other zealous and wealthy benefactors. With 
those funds, a college was erected and endowed for the support and 
instruction of a number of young men chiefly destined for the Asiatic 
missions—an extensive printing office was also added, in which the holy 
Seriptures, liturgies, catechisms, and other useful works were printed 
in a great number of the languages of Asia, and of Eastern Europe. 
This society has sent missionaries during centuries to various countries, 
under different forms of government, with the special injunction, never 
to interfere with their politics or with any other object that could with- 
draw their attention from the sole, great end to which they were devoted, 
the propagation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Their students have 
laboured during a long series of succession, in monarchies, in 
republics, and in countries of mixed government:—in those most free 
and those most enslaved:—they have preached the Gospel with equal 
freedom to the master and to his slave, in countries where the labourer 
is free to serve whom he pleases for his hire, and in those where he is 
bound to one with whom he must remain, but who is also bound to be 
his protector; and never, as far as I can discover or recollect, has one 
of them been charged with any political or civie offence. Never have 
I heard the principles of our constitution better expounded or more 
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ably vindicated by strangers than within its walls. Nor have I ever felt 
myself more fully sustained in their vindication, than I was in my 
intercourse official and otherwise with its principal patrons and officers. 
Their language to me uniformly was, ‘‘that there are various forms of 
government adapted to the several people of various regions under their 
different circumstances, and that the Americans had the right to select 
that which was best suited to themselves, and of which was best, they 
were the competent judges. That they appeared to be happy and to 
prosper under the form which they had chosen, and that as a citizen of 
their states it was my duty to be a republican.’’ Yet this is the soci- 
ety which has furnished us in two years with one thousand dollars, to 
destroy the republicanism of the two Carolinas and of Georgia!!!— 
When will our fellow-citizens exhibit in respect to our religion and its 
institutions the same good sense and discernment that they manifest 
upon every other question ? 

I said that their funds consisted of those donations and legacies. 
I regret to add, that they do not now consist of those which were thus 
given. For when frenzied France poured her army of infidels into 
the papal states, and dragyed the successor of St. Peter from his chair 
to expire in a dungeon,—the plundering horde, in the name of dese- 
erated liberty, stripped the Propaganda of its property, and converted 
its college into a receptacle for licentious blasphemers, and the alcoves 
of its chapel were the stalls of their horses. When it pleased the Father 
of merey to allay the storm, gathering up the fragments of what 
remained after the expulsion of the harpies, succeeding pontiffs, by 
industrious economy and by a repetition of alms, have to a certain 
extent restored this valuable institution. When you review its history, 
you will thus perceive the cause for the smallness of its beneficence. 
With such limited income at its disposal, with the missions of Africa 
and Asia, in a great measure, dependent upon its bounty for their sup- 
port, two of our young Carolinians, together with about twenty other 
natives of our republics, are the inmates of its college; and after this, 
the sum remaining and applicable to the destruction of American lib- 
erty is but small indeed! I know not how far you may approve of 
my mode of treating this topic, but I could not refuse to you an explan- 
ation respecting the aid that we received, and I could not take up so 
ridiculous a story for serious refutation. 

In my address to your Georgian brethren, at their late convention, 
I gave the following explanation respecting contribution, from other 
countries :— 

After my arrival here—‘‘ Years passed away, and we saw that we 
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made scarcely any progress in supplying a daily increasing want. Chil- 
dren were rising up, emigrants were arriving, our brethren in the faith 
were spreading themselves over the face of the country, and from 
every quarter they called upon us for the aid of a ministry that we 
could not create. It was under these circumstances that I felt it to be 
my duty to proceed to Europe, in order to procure the means of sup- 
plying these urgent wants. Brethren in the faith, our religion is every- 
where the same; whether he worships under the dome of St. Peter’s, or 
erects his altar under the bank of the Indian’s cottage—whether he 
drinks of the Savannah, or of the Ganges—whether he wields a sceptre 
at Vienna, or exercises his right of suffrage at Columbus, the Catholic | 
is a member of the same one universal church; though it might become 
their duty to struggle with each other in the field, or upon the ocean, 
at the call of their respective governments, yet Catholics can kneel 
together before the same altar; and though their duties and their inter- 
ests, as regards the things of time, may be in opposition, yet they have 
a common obligation as regards the concerns of eternity; and in the 
days of the Apostles, the brethren at Jerusalem were assisted by those 
of Corinth and of Rome. Neither, indeed, do we complain, nor would 
we be warranted to do so, that they who would criminate us for bring- 
ing a few thousand dollars into the country for its improvement and 
our own convenience, send hundreds of thousands yearly to distant 
regions, in order to make proselytes to their opinions. The institutions 
of our republics leave them as perfectly free to scatter the fruits of 
their industry to the four winds of heaven, as they leave us to add to 
the stock of the nation the sums which we receive from the industry 
and the charity of our friends. Our brethren in some parts of Europe 
felt that not only was there ground for a general claim upon them as 
Catholics, but that, from peculiar circumstances, there were peculiar 
claims, to which, by many motives, they were urged to attend.’’ 

‘‘T felt many of those who, under my charge, were in this state of 
spiritual destitution, were likely to be supplied upon my representing 
their situation to the Irish Church, of which they once were members, 
and in which they had many dear relations—and the members of which 
generally take so deep an interest in all that concerns our republics. 
I observed that, although stripped of their wealth by the plunder and 
persecution of centuries, the [Irish Catholics could not aid us to any 
considerable extent with money, yet they were disposed to do what — 
they could. And I desired to select from amongst the numerous can- 
didates for orders which that church has always furnished, those whose 
religious and natural qualifications, and whose political sentiments 
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would make them most useful to supply our missions, until our native 
youth would offer themselves in sufficient numbers to enable us to 
ereate a natural-born clergy for the ministry of the church.”’ 

‘*France had on many occasions, besides sustaining religion within 
her own borders, done much for its service abroad; her missionaries 
have, during centuries, been found in the Levant and in the still more 
remote regions of Asia, as well as in Africa. She created the Cana- 
dian and other churches at this side of the Atlantic; and during years, 
an association of her children have contributed, by their prayers and 
their alms, to uphold the Chinese and other missions; and at the sug- 
gestion of some of our prelates, natives of that country, who have felt 
the destitution of our missions, one portion of the funds of this associ- 
ation has been for a few years past contributed to our aid. We had a 
sort of claim also upon their generosity, inasmuch as some of our 
flock were of French origin.’’ 

‘‘For a long period some of the most industrious and useful acces- 
sions to the population of these states, were natives of Germany. Dur- 
ing upwards of a century, some of the men by whose patient, untiring 
industry Pennsylvania has been rendered fertile, and grown in wealth, 
were German Catholics; latterly, vast numbers of valuable labourers 
have poured into our harbours from Switzerland, Bavaria, and Austria; 
they spread themselves throughout our states—their spiritual wants 
increased our embarrassment. One of our prelates, who is a native of 
Germany, appealed to our brethren in the faith in those regions to 
assist us In our efforts to supply their wants. The disposition to aid 
us was generously manifested, but there were legal impediments, which, 
if not removed, would prevent their generous co-operation; for the pur- 
pose of that removal, it became necessary to apply to the governments 
of Austria and Bavaria, to explain fully to them the nature of the aid 
that was sought, to convince them that no political object was covered 
by a false appearance, and that the end which it was proposed to attain 
was purely, and simply, and exelusively religious. When this was made 
manifest, then, and not till then, was permission granted to form the 
association, and to have its contributions transmitted. In order to pro- 
mote the interests of that religion which they themselves profess, whilst 
at the same time they secure that the business of the society shall be 
confined exclusively to its single and original object, some of the lead- 
ing members of the Austrian Court are united with some of the most 
respectable clergymen and laymen who form the council of its direc- 
tion. The business of that council is exceedingly simple, being con- 
fined to superintending the receipts of the subscriptions, considering the 
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applications for aid from our churches, and the accounts of the man- 
ner in which their benefactions have been disposed of, and to making 
the distributions of the funds which they may hold.’’ 

‘‘T felt it to be my duty to lay the claims of this diocess before the 
councils that direct these associations, and was advised to have per- 
sonal interviews with them, that they might be more fully informed of 
our situation by this mode, than by writing. I have received some aid. 
And this is the nature and the extent of our conspiracy! If the govern- 
ment of Austria is absolute, that of France is revolutionary; if the 
Bavarians are subjects, the Swiss are republicans; and it certainly 
would be no easy task for those who charge us with a conspiracy 
against the liberties of our country, and the rights of our fellow-cit- 
izens, to induce their fellow-Protestants in Ireland to believe that the 
Irish Catholics are leagued with the house of Austria, to destroy the 
right of suffrage and to overturn our republics. The heterogeneous 
character of the several members of this feigned conspiracy, which in 
sadness I am constrained to call feigned and not invented, not imag- 
ined, is not however its most ludicrous attribute. May God in his 
merey forgive those who, by this and such like fictions, would stir up 
against us the hatred of our fellow-citizens. May he turn from their 
bad courses those who would disgrace our country by the destruction 
of our edifices, and who would endeavour to justify their misdeeds by 
systematic slander of the pure, of the humble, of the enlightened, of 
the unprotected. The issue is before an acute, an investigating, a 
patient, and a well-disposed people. Events must have their course; 
a short time will suffice to detect and to expose the conspirators, for I 
have no doubt of the existence of a conspiracy, of which it is intended 
that we should be the first victims, but not the last. Brethren, you will 
bear with me, if under our present circumstances, whilst I felt that I 
ought to you explain the reasons for my absence, I have been led into 
remarks and observations, which, though not strictly appertaining to 
our present business, yet seemed to me naturally to arise from the topic 
upon which I was engaged.’’ 

‘“Though the money thus given was entrusted to my own judg- 
ment, for expenditure, still I feel it convenient to have the accounts 
laid before you, as I have previously laid them before the convention of 
the churches of South Carolina.—You will observe that the amount is — 
small, and I trust you will find that it has not been injudiciously 
applied. It has been already expended, and a debt presses upon us, 
which it is necessary to extinguish by our united exertions. It is also 
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necessary that we should exert ourselves to uphold those institutions 
that are essential to the continuance of religion.’’ 

‘‘In the enumerations of the benefactors of our church, I have 
omitted the Holy See, as I view our relations thereto to be different 
from those in which we stand to the others. The See of St. Peter is the 
centre of Catholic unity; it is the church which, by divine institution, 
presides over the Christian world. Frequently afflicted, yet it has been 
occasionally enriched by the benefactions of the pious.’’ 

‘‘The father of the faithful has sometimes the distribution of 
funds entrusted to him by the wealthy, the zealous, and the charitable, 
for the succour cf the afflicted, for the promotion of piety, for the prop- 
agation of the faith, for the cultivation of letters, for the improvement 
of science, for the encouragement of the fine arts, for civilizing and 
polishing man upon this earth, and for endeavouring to attain his salva- 
tion in a better. The records of ages, the conversion of nations, the 
monuments of the eternal city, testify to the faithful execution of this 
trust. Frequently, has the rude barbarian led his horde thither to plun- 
der. Frequently, under the pretext of patriotism, and profaning the 
venerated name of liberty, has some desperado of ruined fortune, of 
blasted hopes, and of unregulated ambition, assailed the weakness of 
the peaceful and confiding pastor. The unprincipled despot whose 
tyrrany struck awe into the people, whom his waste had astonished, has 
frequently replenished his exhausted cofiers from this treasury, and in 
every age the pen of the venal, the panegyric of the profligate, and 
the commendation of the irreligious, sustained and strove to justify the 
rapacity of such invaders.’’ 

‘‘Tf that See possessed to-day a smal] portion of what had been 
thus confided to its keeping, we should be entitled to what would more 
than satisfy our wants; but the history of the last fifty years exhibits 
to you the catalogue of plunders, of profanations, of humiliations, of 
insults, of inearcerations, and of contumelies, to which the extraor- 
dinary, great and meritorious men, who have within that period suc- 
ceeded the first Apostle have been subjected. They have eaten the bread 
of tribulation, their drink of bitterness has been mingled with tears; 
yet were they not unmindful of their children; and of the scanty stock 
which they gathered from the fragments left by the spoiler, they have 
cheerfully divided a portion. It is true that you will find our part 
exceedingly small, but under the circumstances in which it was given, 
you will value it as exceedingly precious! And because it has been 
given and received, we are said to be conspirators against the liberties 
of our country.’’ 
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You will perceive by the accounts that the contributions from the 
Austrian society within the last year do not amount to three thousand 
dollars, those from Ireland to about one thousand, and from France to 
less than half that sum. These sums have been placed at my disposal, 
and by the statements which I shall lay before you, it will be seen that 
they have not sufficed to pay the debt of the diocess incurred principally 
for the support of the seminary and of missions. 

Feeling that reliance upon foreign aid was precarious, and that 
we were bound to exert ourselves to the utmost to support our own 
institutions, I proposed early this year the formation of a society sim- 
ilar to those by which we are assisted, by which we may seriously begin 
to contribute to the support of our own institutions. The recommenda- 
tion was met with alacrity, especially in this city, and in the city of 
Augusta; some branches have been established in other parts of the dio- 
cess, but as yet, with one exception, they have made no returns. This 
society has chosen for its patron St. John the Baptist. It has made an 
appropriation of five hundred dollars this year to the seminary, and 
paid that sum to the procurator of this institution upon my order, and 
the treasurer of the society has still an unappropriated sum on hands. 
The contribution from each individual is small, but if this society be 
upheld with proper spirit, if its collectors be active and systematic, and 
its contributors punctual and cheerful, it will be one of the most sim- 
ple and effectual modes of sustaining the seminary and of extending 
the missions. How much good might thus be effected by a trifling sac- 
rifice and a little exertion? not to advert to the blessings which God 
bestows upon those who labour in his service, surely no one would be 
impoverished by the trifling sum thus bestowed: and how much good 
would be effected? how many preserved from ruin, enlightened in knowl- 
edge, led to the practice of virtue, nourished with the sacraments, and 
led to ask for blessings on their benefactors, made useful and edifying 
in this life and glorious for eternity? ‘‘I was young and I have now 
erown old, and I have never seen the just man in want nor his children 
begging for bread.’’ Such was the declaration of the inspired writer. 
Has either of you ever known an individual brought to poverty by con- 
tributions to sustain religion? and for whose benefit are they made? 
For your own and that of your descendants. 

You are aware that by the constitution of the church in this dio- 
cess, each member was pledged to pay quarterly a sum of fifty cents © 
to a fund for the general purposes of the diocess, besides the usual con- 
tributions for the ordinary purposes of the district in which he resides. 
This has never been a productive source of income. Comparatively few 
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have contributed, and of those few, several have done so reluctantly ; 
you will see from the documents submitted for your examination how 
very small is the sum received. Yet this contribution, if regularly made, 
would suffice for nearly all our general purposes. I do not approve of 
a law which is a mere dead letter, nor do I like to restrict the right of 
suffrage, by directing that the managers of elections should be fur- 
nished with the lists of defaulters; so that they who do not contribute 
should, as the constitution provides, be excluded from the privilege of 
membership. I therefore request you will take the question in your con- 
sideration and advise me how to act. I do not think it seemly to seek 
in the concerns of the church the continuance of an impost which seems 
to be disliked, but it is not in my power to repeal it without an amend- 
ment of the constitution, and that amendment cannot come for my final 
sanction until it shall have passed each of your houses, at two succes- 
sive conventions, and also be sustained by two-thirds of the vestries. I 
would regret seriously the abandonment of this source of income, but I 
would more seriously deplore any effort to enforce it, unless it be cheer- 
fully contributed. 

One of the earliest efforts that I made after my arrival in this dio- 
cess, was to supply what under the circumstances of this country, I 
considered one of the greatest wants of the Catholics of the United 
States:—a Catholic periodical paper. It is now upwards of thirteen 
years since the first number of the United States Catholic Miscellany 
was issued. A number of contributors have since that period supplied 
it with useful selections and original articles; it has had access to pecu- 
liar sources of foreign ecclesiastical information, and has a tolerably 
extended circulation. At the time of its establishment and for some 
years after, no other paper in the Union undertook to correct the many 
misrepresentations which issued from not only what is called the relig- 
lous, but even from the secular press. Since that period, other papers 
have sprung up, some professedly, others incidentally, defending our 
body from the calumnious and vile charges flung against it from nearly 
one hundred presses of these states. Some of those Catholic papers 
are conducted with judgment, ability, and moderation. Even before 
their creation, the expenses of the Miscellany were never defrayed 
by its subscribers; but within the last two years especially, its revenue 
has been greatly reduced. Thus at all times its conductors not only 
were unremunerated for their labour, but had to provide large sums of 
money to accommodate their readers. It is with great reluctance that 
on their behalf I must announce to you the determination to which they 
have been forced. They will endeavour to conclude the current volume, 
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the closing number of which will be published on the last Saturday of 
next June—and thenceforth the publication must cease. You will con- 
eur with them in the propriety of this determination, after you shall 
have inspected an exhibit of their accounts. 

The distance of several of our flock upon the Neck from either of 
our present churches, has led me to accede to a request emanating from 
a respectable number of that body to create a new ecclesiastical dis- 
trict on the north side of Boundary Street, and to grant them permis- 
sion to erect a church.—I have organized their congregation, which has 
chosen St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland, as its patron, and author- 
ized it to send one representative to the house of lay-delegates until 
such time as, by the constitutional provision, that house shall see proper 
to grant a more numerous representation. 

The congregation thus organized will not, however, proceed to make 
any general application for subscriptions until sufficient opportunity 
shall have been afforded to the vestry of St. Mary’s, Hassell Street, to 
procure the funds for rebuilding their church, the first erected in this 
diocess, and endeared by affecting recollections to a large proportion of 
the Catholics of this city. 

In the rising town of Aiken, we have the germ of a congregation 
which I visited in the month of May last. They are desirous of having . 
a place of worship, and I applied to the directors of the railroad com- 
pany, who have generously granted an eligible lot for the purpose, upon 
two conditions: first, that the building shall be erected within six 
months, and second, that if the church should cease to exist there, the 
ground should revert to the donors. 

I shall lay before you the statement of the contract into which I 
entered with the community of the Ursuline Convent in Cork, for the 
purpose of obtaining the colony of their order now located in this city, 
and you will perceive from the documents by which it shall be accom- 
panied, that so far as we have gone, its terms have been fully observed— 
little more remains to be done on our part, save to afford them that pro- 
tection which if they needed, and we were unable to give, they would 
most certainly receive from even Carolinian opponents of their faith. 
On their side, since their services are given for their God, we need have 
no doubt but they are well performed for the advantage of his creatures. 
Let their works speak their eulogy. . 

Though perplexed by many difficulties, the ladies of the Retreat 
have meritoriously exerted themselves to perfect their institute as a 
religious community. In their religious deportment, they are not only 
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irreproachable, but emulous. of obtaining perfection; in their schools 
they are not only capable, but zealous, industrious, and useful. 

The institute of the Sisters of our Lady of Mercy has during the 
year made great progress towards perfect organization, and fully exhib- 
ited its eminent utility not only in the education of the children placed 
in their schools, upon whose improvement the sisters bestow the most 
laborious and successful attention, but they have protected and cherished 
the orphan, they have consoled the afflicted, they have nursed the sick, 
they have cheered the dying, and proved themselves worthy of the 
patronage which they have chosen. Their own privations are not 
trifling, their dwelling is inadequate. By the zeal of one attached to 
their institute, a few friends have contributed a sum as the commence- 
ment of a fund to procure for them a permanent and appropriate resi- 
dence. I know of no institution in the diocess which better deserves to 
be sustained. 

In the early part of the year, I opened a school for the free col- 
oured children of our flock, which was quickly filled, but the unwar- 
rantable interference of strangers with our peculiar institutions, of 
whose nature they are altogether ignorant, created an excitement which 
we all recollect. During this period, at the request of a very respect- 
able body of our fellow-citizens, the school was discontinued, and as an 
application, which will probably be successful, is likely to be made for 
a law to prevent any such teaching henceforth, I may say it is aban- 
doned. The meritorious persons who from principle devoted themselves 
to the occuption of teachers therein, have turned their attention to 
another equally useful but in a measure hitherto neglected work. 

I have already communicated to you the fact and the causes of the 
appointment of the respected prelate now associated with me in the 
administration of this diocess. He has, upon the advice of friends, to 
whom he and I owe great deference, been consecrated in Ireland, and 
was detained there much longer than we expected, by the discharge of 
duties in which we were not without concern, and by a heavy and pro- 
tracted sickness, from which, thank God, he has fully recovered, and 
been given to our prayers in health and safety. You are already aware 
of the place which he holds in my estimation and affection; he will, I 
feel assured, soon possess a similar hold upon yours. 

I regret to add, that since our last convention another of our meri- 
torious and most useful priests has been called from us. It has pleased 
God to deprive us of the hopes which we cherished from the bright 
career that we thought was only begun by the Reverend James Hayes; 
however, he had made great progress in a short time, and whilst we bow 
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in resignation to the will of our heavenly Father, though our hearts are 
filled with confidence, yet let us pray for the repose of his soul. 

The see of New Orleans which has been vacant for a considerable © 
time, has been lately filled by the appointment of a worthy and meri- 
torious prelate, who had declined a former nomination to the same 
charge; the Right Reverend Anthony Blane will be consecrated, God 
willing, on next Sunday, in that city. Let us pray that he may be 
filled with the graces necessary for his state. 

Amongst our benefactors who have, within the last year, been 
called to appear before the judgment seat of God, and who. perhaps 
need the aid of our suffrages, is the late Francis, Emperor of Austria. 
Few have taken a more warm interest in the prosperity of our infant 
church than did this our brother in the faith; few have conferred upon 
us more beneficial favours. The love of his religion, affectionate inter- 
est in the concerns of struggling members of that fold of Christ Jesus, 
in which he was a member, and not the miserable motives of a policy 
as ridiculous as it would be useless, were the motives by which he was 
animated to this.—No one can better testify what they were than he 
who conversed with him upon the subject, and who makes this declara- 
tion to you in the presence of our common God, before his holy altar. 
With the political principles of our benefactors we have no concern. 
We should not hesitate because of the calumnies of our enemies, to pay 
to our friends a suitable return for their services. May God, in his 
infinite mercy, convert the first from the paths of malice and falsehood, 
and give to the latter an hundred fold of return for the kindness they 
have shown. Besides our private prayers, we owe to this deceased bene- 
factor the public offices of our church. 

Beloved brethren, should you desire any other information in my 
power to bestow, it shall be given to you upon application. And I 
shall have the pleasure of again seeing you at the termination of your 
session. May God in his mercy, direct our proceedings to his glory and 
the welfare of his church, is the prayer of, beloved brethren, — 

Yours, affectionately, in Christ, 
JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


THIRTEENTH CONVENTION, JANUARY, 1837 


Beloved Brethren:—To him who addresses you it is a subject of | 
deep regret that since he has last had the gratification of meeting you, 
so little of his time has been spent in his own diocess. No one can feel 
it more acutely than he does himself. Though his labours have been 
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heavy, his endurances frequent and protracted, the difficulties which sur- 
_ rounded him not of little moment, the obstacles which impeded the pro- 
gress of religion serious and varied, and the demands for his exertion 
greater than he could meet, yet some of the happiest days of his minis- 
terial career have been spent amongst you; and the objects which he 
would most willingly seek to attain are still to be achieved in this place, 
and by your exertion. Here, too, are to be found those who have grown 
up around him as his co-operators, those who in good and in evil report 
have shared his toil, have partaken of his trials, and been found faith- 
ful to posts which others have abandoned. Were there, then, even no 
bond of religious obligation, yet would the feelings of natural affection 
retain him where the recollections of the past, and the hopes of the 
future bring to his soul associations which, in their blending, are cal- 
culated to soothe and to cheer him. If, therefore, he was compelled to 
be absent, you may feel assured that it was not by his own seeking, but 
greatly against his inclination. You are already aware of its cause; 
and however unworthy or disqualified he may feel himself, it was not 
his prerogative to oppose an obstinate refusal to the desire of the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ. 

But though from a sense of duty he had accepted the commis- 
sion with which he was honoured, he also felt that he was at liberty to 
use all reasonable means to procure that, by having it placed in the 
hands of some one more competent, he might be left at liberty to devote 
his entire attention to the cultivation of that portion of the vineyard, 
for which a connection of years had created in his heart a peculiar 
attachment. On a former and on a more recent occasion, he besought 
a release upon these grounds, but in neither instance has he succeeded. 

He trusts that you need not his entering into any long dissertation, 
to convince you that, in obeying his superior, he has only done his duty, 
and that, however he might be sustained hy the letter of the law, in 
originally declining to meet the wishes of the supreme Pontiff, yet that 
in using an abstract right, he would be acting against the spirit of our 
institutions, and that, having once undertaken the duty, it would be in 
violation of every correct principle for him to refuse his services, how- 
ever little calculated they might seem in his own view to effect their 
object, whilst in the estimation of those who employed him, they were 
regarded to be worth having. You are fully aware, my brethren, that 
in entering upon the ministry, no man should assume this honour to 
himself but he who is called of God, as was Aaron, and that whosoever 
enters upon the cultivation of the Lord’s vineyard, is not properly at 
liberty to select for himself that portion, to the care of which he will 
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devote his labour: but that his duty is to place himself at the disposal 
of the lord of the vineyard, and to be engaged in that sort of culture and ~ 
in that place which may be indicated by the steward whom the master 
of the household has appointed to superintend those whom he has 
employed. It is only by such conduct that we can be useful. Our spirit 
of self-sufficiency, our presumption in our own abilities, our worldly 
feeling of independence, our inordinate attachments, our ambition, and 
perhaps our avarice, would suggest to us very different sentiments from 
those necessary for such submission: but our beloved Jesus, aware of 
this, invites In a special manner those who aspire to be his ministers, 
to learn of him humility and meekness—not the outward semblance 
which the hypocrite may assume to cover his pride, his arrogance, and 
his obstinacy, but that humility which dwelling in the heart is made 
manifest to the world in meek obedience, that humility to which he so 
powerfully invites us by the most sweet, the most alluring, and unpre- 
tending exhibition of his example, when he informs us that he came not 
to do his own will, but the will of his Father who had sent him. You 
will therefore feel, brethren, that as I have been so frequently edified, 
consoled, and aided by the generous and ready sacrifices of the clergy 
of this diocess, in their having so frequently, in the true spirit of their 
state, laboured in the places to which I have sent them, sometimes 
against their own wishes and their feelings, though I trust always from 
my desire to promote the cause of religion, it was my duty to emulate 
their example, in obeying the directions of the supreme pastor, with- 
out permitting my wishes or my feelings to interfere with what in his 
wisdom he may consider useful for the service of the Lord. 

I was the more engaged to this submission from the confidence 
which I reposed in those whose obedience has been given to myself, 
and who, in circumstances of no ordinary difficulty, had so faithfully 
discharged the duty which they had undertaken when, upon entering 
the ministry, they consecrated and bound themselves to the service of 
this diocess. They too must feel that, although their first and immedi- 
ate dependence is upon their bishop, they owe the proper obedience also 
to the bishop of bishops, and should endeavour to aid him upon whom 
rests the care of all the churches, by supplying, as far as in their 
power, by extraordinary exertions, and more generous sacrifices, for 
whatever deficiency might be temporarily caused by those arrangements 
which his solicitude for other parts of his extensive charge might be 
deemed necessary by the universal father. Convinced of your zeal for 
the promotion of religion, of your devotion to the Holy See, and of your 
readiness to exhibit those virtues, not only in word but in work, it was 
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to me an abundant source cf consolation that though I was disappointed 
in my wish of now remaining altogether amongst you, yet because of 
your dispositions and the provision by which you had at your head, as 
my coadjutor, a prelate possessing our confidence and esteem, my tem- 
porary absence, though not gratifying to me, must be a comparatively 
light inconvenience to you, and that by a continuance of that mutual 
esteem, that affectionate union, that steady co-operation and strong 
attachment to each other, which have always been happily manifest in 
your conduct, you would enable me, upon my return, to enjoy that sweet 
gratification which I have so often found in the midst of a band of 
brothers. 

It is impossible, brethren, in our present imperfect state, during 
our sojourn in this place of probation, to be totally exempt from the 
_weakness of our fallen state and the temptations of our indefatigable 
and ever-watching enemy. He excites our pride, he strengthens our 
selfishness, he promotes jealousies, he allures to obstinacy, and he 
ingeniously covers the indulgence of our passions with the specious 
appearance of vindicating what is due to our station and useful to 
religion. I need not inform you that this is in palpable opposition to 
the doctrine of the Saviour as well as to his example, and that you, by 
acting as the apostle directs, preventing one another in kind offices and 
in mutual condescension, as you have hitherto done, will secure most 
effectually the prosperity of religion, uphold your own character as 
disciples of the lowly Jesus, maintain the true dignity of those places 
which you have the honour to fill, preserve yourselves here below in 
that peace which the world cannot give, and save for eternity yourselves 
and those entrusted to your care. I look therefore with a full con- 
fidence to your preseverance in this course, to renovated exertions of 
your zeal, and J anticipate therefrom the happiest results. 

I have felt it my duty, as well to you as to myself, to lay before you 
these observations, in order to explain the reasons for my absence from 
the diocess hitherto, as also to show the necessity under which I am 
placed of continuing that absence for a little longer period, and I sin- 
eerely trust only a little longer. Yet has not the welfare of this dio- 
cess been neglected by me, even when I appeared to be least engaged in 
its concerns. I have endeavoured to impress upon those who could aid 
it, the necessity of their doing so, and I have in several instances 
pointed out the special mode, and I hope not always without good con- 
sequences. I do believe that not only at the Holy See, but in France, 
in Germany, and in Ireland, our situation is by these means better 
understood than it would otherwise have been, and although the con- 
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sequences of the explanations that have been given may not very quickly 
be made manifest, yet I feel that ultimately they must prove exceed- 
ingly beneficial. 

Previous to entering upon the regular duties of the convention, I 

desire to state a difticulty which has presented itself to me since my 
arrival in this city. 
, As soon as I could form any reasonable calculation respecting the 
period of my arrival amongst you, I wrote from Rome, desiring the 
usual notice to be given for holding the convention of the church of 
this state on the 15th of the present month. That notice should, by the 
provisions of the constitution, Tit. vi. sect. 1. art. 2., have been pub- 
lished at least two months previous to the day appointed, in one or more 
newspapers. But, owing to unusual detention, my communication not 
having arrived in due season to allow this publication, such notice as 
the circumstances allowed was given, and as I had not myself arrived 
on that day, my respected coadjutor, as well to have my judgment as to 
satisfy his own feelings, and according to a wish of mine communicated 
to him, postponed your meeting to this day. 

My brethren, thirteen years have elapsed since this constitution 
has, by our solemn act, after repeated deliberations, become the rule of 
our proceedings. By its provisions the limits of our several powers and 
duties are accurately defined; it has prevented discord, it has banished 
jealousy, it has secured peace, it has produced efforts of co-operation, 
and established mutual confidence and affection between our several 
churches, as well as between the pastors and their flocks, and between 
the bishop and the churches, and by confirming the rights of all, it has 
insured the support of all. So long as its provisions are exactly and 
scrupulously observed, it is to be hoped that those blessings will also 
continue; but if a deviation be once made from its principles, I fear 
much that we should thereby be thrown into a chaos of uncertainty. 

The temporary omission, or deferring the period for holding a 
convention is, in my mind, an evil of less magnitude than would be 
the holding of such an assembly without that notice which the con- 
stitution specifically requires. And if one such provision may be thus 
disregarded, where shall we find a sanction sufficient to enforce the 
observance of any other? These considerations lead me, however un- 
pleasant to my own feelings, to the conclusion that I am not at liberty 
regularly to open the convention, because the constitutional notice has 
not been given. 

. I have thus endeavoured to lay before you, as plainly as I could, 
the grounds for my hesitation. Should your opinion differ from mine 
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in ‘the view thus given, I shall be ready to give to your reasons for 
that difference all the attention which they must necessarily deserve. 

Should you, however, agree with me in opinion respecting the 
omission of that notice, I trust that on this occasion no great inconven- 
ience will arise from deferring the regular convention to another 
period, previous to which the reguiar notice can be easily given. The 
general principle respecting trustees and officers being that expressed 
in Title v. sec. 1. art. 5, that when the usual election has been omitted 
for any cause, those holding places continue therein until their suc- 
cessors shall be elected and admitted into office: thus no vacancy is cre- 
ated. And I shall as readily and as cheerfully communicate to you the 
information which I would give to the convention, and as cordially 
receive your advice and your communications as I would under any 
other circumstances. 

Our principal aim at present should naturally be to supply the 
diocess with a sufficient body of useful clergymen, and to create, as far 
as in our power, facilities for securing a succession adequate to the 
wants of this extensive district. During a number of years this has 
been one of the first objects of my solicitude, and of our joint exer- 
tions; nor have our labours been altogether useless. You are aware 
that the great body of the clergy has been formed amongst us, and the 
experience of the past must impress you with that conviction, long since 
established in my mind, that in making provision for the wants of the 
diocess, we should not only ecaleulate upon the inroads of. death, but 
upon a variety of other casualties as well as upon defections. We have 
in the Urban College of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda 
at Rome, owing to the generosity of the superiors of that most useful 
and highly respectable school of Christian piety and literature, two 
places occupied by native youths of our own diocess; but even with 
those places, without a seminary amongst ourselves, our situation must 
be exceedingly precarious. There are many local advantages to be 
derived from having such an institution attached to the cathedral, 
amongst which are the dignity added to our ceremonial by the facility 
for observing our rites, the example of piety, and the aid given for 
more diffused instruction; in a word, I may say, such an establishment 
would supply, imperfectly indeed, but yet in some way, in our infant 
church those benefits which, in the more flourishing portions of Chris- 
tendom, are bestowed by the several clerical societies that either belong 
to cathedrals or that abide in their vicinity. 

I frequently desired, and sometimes even had indulged the hope, 
that, by an united effort of our several diocesses, an extensive and 
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respectable provincial college should be created in our Union; in which, 
under the joint superintendence of our whole hierarchy, the great body 
of our candidates for the ministry, at far less expense and under more 
favourable circumstances, would have better opportunities for pursu- 
ing a more extended course of studies, and for observing more exact 
religious discipline than can be at present afforded by any of those 
seminaries which we are endeavouring to uphold. The principle has 
always been admitted, but the execution has been prevented, not only 
by natural feelings of private preference, but still more so by the mani- 
festation of a disposition to place the superintendence of such an insti- 
tution, should it be created, not in the hierarchy to which it would 
seem naturally to belong, but in the hands of a special religious society, 
which, however justly estimable for its piety, its discipline, and the 
learning of several of its members, yet is not under the jurisdiction of 
the American hierarchy, is not amenable to its tribunal, is not bound 
to follow its directions even in the system of education, nor in “he 
selection of its professors, nor in the appointment of its officers. This 
hope has therefore passed away for the present, because several of the 
American bishops were unwilling, by a formal act, to divest themselves 
and their successors of one of their most important rights, for the pur- 
pose of placing it in the superior of this most highly meritorious society, 
but over whom they have no control, and with whom they have no 
official connexion, and who, though of sound faith, and teaching pure 
morality by instruction and by example, yet, by reason of his place, 
would be incapable of duly appreciating the character and wants of 
the American people. 

Even did such a college exist, still, for a variety of weighty rea- 
sons, it would be convenient to sustain a diocesan seminary in the 
vicinity of our cathedral; nor would the existence of such seminaries 
in every diocess, render the erection of that college unnecessary, neither 
could their joint existence preclude the usefulness of another measure, 
whose object would be to insure an abundant supply of valuable can- 
didates. As I look upon this, under the present circumstances of the 
American church, to be a matter of the first necessity, I have, at our 
last provincial council, called the attention of my brethren thereto, and 
latterly I have placed a memorial upon the subject in the hands of the 
holy father; and thus, I trust, I have performed what was my duty in 
the case. I allude to it in your presence for the purpose of showing 
you the obligation under which I conceive we lie of renewing our efforts 
to uphold our own seminary, imperfect as it is; and, indeed, it is the 
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only mode now left to us for securing a supply and a succession of 
priests. | 

We have, during years, used exertions for this purpose with vari- 
ous results, and though frequently baffled in our expectations, yet we 
have not been altogether bereft of success; we owe to those efforts that 
we have a clergy, and we of course owe to them the consequences of 
that possession. We have experienced many and serious difficulties, 
but we have overcome several, and we have been taught some useful © 
lessons for the regulation of our future conduct. I need not here 
repeat to you the observations so often previously made by me to show 
you, in detail, the great advantages arising from the possession of such 
an institution amongst us; you must recollect them, and I flatter myself 
that you fully acquiesce in their justice. If, then, we have experienced 
some disappointments, we have had also much to console us, and it is 
our duty to persevere. I would further state my conviction that we 
have it in our power, by united exertions, to do much more for this 
important object than we have heretofore performed. 

The seminary is but a school of preparation for the missions; its 
object is to furnish a body of clergy qualified to break the bread of 
life to the hungering multitudes, by disclosing the doctrines of salva- 
tion to those who are exposed to err because of the delusion of vain 
human opinion, to preserve in the ancient ways of truth those who may 
be allured towards the paths of novelty, to proclaim and to explain the 
precepts and councils of the Christian code of morality to those who, 
by the devices of men and the power of passion, are in danger of being 
led to ruin; to communicate the benefits of redemption to their breth- 
ren by means of the sacramental and other institutions of the Saviour. 
This is the ordinary mode established by our Lord to apply the grace 
of salvation to the souls of men. It is for this high and this holy pur- 
pose that the Church desires the candidates for her ministry to be 
specially trained by apostolic observances in religious discipline, so 
that they may be qualified for this most important and truly honour- 
able work. 

But you are well aware that qualification is not sufficient, they 
must, when found qualified, be properly ordained and duly sent, and 
although they should be animated with an apostolic spirit, and fully 
disposed, according to the Saviour’s injunction, to be content with food 
and raiment during their sojourn on earth, though their bread should 
be to do the will of him who sent them, yet it is necessary that they 
should have provision for this food, for this raiment, and be also fur- 
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nished with means for attending in those places to which they are 
called by the duties of instruction and of administration. 

Ours is not a district in which old and long endowed churches are 
found scattered through the land, in sufficient numbers to meet the 
demands of the people: our is not a district in which the members of 
the church are found, either sufficiently wealthy or sufficiently con- 
tiguous to sustain by their unaided efforts in their immediate vicinity, 
the pastors whom they need and whom [they] desire, and however 
anxious the clergy may be to devote themselves to the service of this 
people, even for this devotion they will need the common necessaries 
of moderate support. 

My brethren, I consider it to be one of the mistakes which has 
been hitherto greatly detrimental to our missions, to imagine that a 
diocess was sufficiently supplied with priests when one was located in 
every place where a congregation existed sufficiently numerous and 
sufficiently able to maintain a regular church, and to give a competency 
to its pastor. How many of those desirous to hear the word of God 
and to partake of the institutions of religion, are scattered widely dis- 
tant from such places! How speedily do these neglected souls lose their 
fervour! How quickly does hopelessness produce indifference in their 
minds! How easily are the indifferent, regardless of the truth or 
falsehood of doctrine, induced to conform to the external observances 
of the society in the midst of which they live! Connexions are soon 
formed with those who follow in the ways of error. The growing fam- 
ily is then, educated in the observances and in the misconceptions of 
sects, taught to look upon the church as the conventicle of Satan; at 
length a clergyman visits the spot where this process has taken place, 
he discovers the ruin, he is disappointed, he is disheartened, he despairs, 
and abandons the field. He blames the parent for his apathy and his 
infidelity. But should he not also reflect, that this unfortunate being 
was for successive years himself deserted and abandoned; and why 
should this man alone be made the scapegoat upon whom the ruin of 
all should be laid? The person who thus forfeited allegiance to his 
faith, it is true, is not to be excused, but are all others blameless? I 
cherish the hope that I have done my duty, I shall suppose that the 
clergy of the diocess have done theirs. We shall have to undergo a 
severe scrutiny upon this head before the tribunal of our Eternal Judge: 
we shall have to render an account of every soul that we could have — 
aided. God grant that we may be able to escape from this tremendous 
ordeal. But has there been no neglect on the part of those who had 
themselves ample religious opportunities, and who were unwilling to 
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suffer a temporary privation, in order to give some little opportunity 
to brethren in distress? Was it not rather attributable to self-love than 
to zeal, that they who were more fortunately provided desired to 
monopolize all services themselves, and frequently that whilst they 
would not seek for sacraments at the hands of their priest, they were 
unwilling that he should absent himself from their church, to admin- 
ister those favours of Heaven to persons who at a distance eagerly 
sought to obtain them? It is true that, in many instances, they who 
were thus neglected, were also destitute of the means of defraying the 
necessary expenses of the missionary; but it was one of the character- 
istics of the Saviour’s institution that the Gospel was preached to the 
poor, and it has ever been one of the manifestations of Christian char- 
ity, and one of the returns of gratitude for the blessings of faith, and 
religious opportunities, that they who partook of those gifts, sacrificed 
largely of their worldly comforts to make others sharers of those spiri- 
tual blessings with which they had been themselves so bountifully 
favoured. 

And now, brethren, let us cast our eyes over this diocess, and see 
how very few are the stations in which a priest and a church could be 
maintained, or in which at present his attention would be exclusively 
required to perform the ordinary duties of his ministry; see, also, how 
many of our brethren are left altogether destitute of the aids of reli- 
gion, and you must be convinced that our situation is such as to give to 
our district essentially a missionary character: comparatively few 
priests would suffice for the stations in which permanent residence is 
required, but many more ought to be employed in constantly journey- 
ing to visit those places which have been hitherto unfortunately so 
much neglected; and to effect this, we should exert ourselves to secure 
for those so employed the means of support. This is a common con- 
cern; this is a general obligation. 

It was to provide for this, amongst other objects, that in our con- 
stitution provision has been made for the creation of a general fund, 
but I regret to say that this provision remains but a dead letter upon 
our book. More generosity, more charity has been exhibited in this 
respect by our brethren in France and in Germany, in our regard, than 
has been exhibited by some amongst ourselves to their destitute breth- 
ren. For this object also, the holy father has extended his charity to 
us, giving freely of the little which he could contrive to save for the 
more destitute of his children, and the Congregation of the Propaganda 
has contributed something to our relief. The aggregate of this bounty 
is indeed small compared to our wants. I shall lay before you the 
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statement of the various donations received, and the account of the 
manner in which they have been expended. 

We have seen a society formed amongst us about two years since, 
which has taken up specially the two great objects of the seminary and 
the missions. The zeal and the activity of the officers of the Society of 
St. John the Baptist, together with the charity of its members, gave 
much reason to hope that by its means great benefit would be done, nor 
has this hope been disappointed. In contemplating the good that has 
already been achieved, my heart is greatly consoled; I may almost ven- 
ture to say that the existence of the seminary is owing almost exclu- 
sively to its exertions; and I trust that by its increasing efficiency, not 
only will this institution be upheld, but that serious benefit will soon 
be done, in aiding missionaries to go forth to gather the scattered 
sheep of our fold, and to remedy the destitution and the evils to which 
I have already adverted. I cannot close my observations upon the use- 
fulness of this association, without the expression of my conviction 
that its members are amongst the foremost of our benefactors, its offi- 
cers are amongst our most efficient helpers, and that the. permanence 
and prosperity of the society would be the most solid and natural base 
for the prosperity of the diocess, the support of its missions, and the 
salvation of those who would otherwise be neglected. May God bless 
and protect those who have hitherto so zealously contributed their 
time, their exertions, and their benefactions to promote its objects! 
May he extend those blessings to those who shall emulate their activity 
and charity, or who shall imitate their example! 

I may urge, as an additional motive for our exertions, the crying 
wants of several of our brethren engaged in the construction of the 
public works, and the probable increase of the numbers so to be en- 
gaged, from the likelihood of the extensive demands to be made for 
their labour by the vast works projected for the improvement of our 
section of the Union. I need not urge upon you, besides the great 
obligation of attending to their spiritual welfare, how much their own 
personal comforts, their becoming demeanour, the respectability of 
society, the peace of the country, the general prosperity of our land, 
and the very progress and perfection of works upon which they may 
be engaged, are all more or less involved in their being under the guid- - 
ance of a pastor possessing their respect, and in whose ministry they 
have confidence. Several communications upon this subject have been 
made during my absence to my coadjutor; they have occupied much 
of his consideration, and deeply interested him: and since my arrival, 
he and I have bestowed our best attention to their contents. We expect 
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to be enabled to do much in meeting the demands made for this object, 
and for some missions that we could not have heretofore supplied as 
we should have wished. 

Since we have last met, I have been enabled to do still more in 
‘securing the permanent establishment of the convent of Ursuline Nuns 
in this city. The lady at the head of that institution has accompanied 
me to Europe, amongst other objects, for the purpose of removing 
unpleasant impressions, which had in some way been there made, 
respecting the situation and prospects of the filiation which has been 
given to us, and which created a doubt whether it would not be proper 
that it should be recalled. I am happy to inform you that this object 
has been perfectly attained, and she has returned, accompanied by 
another professed religious of the same house and a young lady who is 
desirous of being admitted to enter their order. A number of similar 
applications were received, but it was deemed expedient not to be over 
hasty in adding to the numbers of the community. So far as it has 
zone, this institute has exceeded my expectations, and bids fair to 
realize our most sanguine hopes of securing to the diocess one of the 
best schools for the education of young ladies in the useful and orna- 
mental acquirements that befit those of their sex who are to decorate 
the most polished circles of society, and in those virtues which win the 
esteem of man and secure the approbation of Heaven. 

The congregation of Sisters of our Lady of Mercy has also made 
- considerable progress towards assuming a permanent form, and is ex- 
tending its sphere of usefulness. It enjoys equally the confidence and 
favour of the laity, as the esteem of the clergy, and the approbation of 
the prelates. To you, who are so well acquainted with the utility of 
their institute and the conduct of the sisters, little need be said to 
interest you in their behalf. 

During my absence, they and we have had a serious bereavement; 
but we bow in resignation to the will of Heaven. Well may we here 
say, that the Lord hath given and the Lord hath taken away, blessed 
be the name of the Lord.. Their mother, lent for a time to walk before 
them in the way of perfection, has been called, I humbly, but confi- 
dently trust, to receive, through the merits of her Saviour, that reward 
which he promised to those who should do the works that she has done, 
with the faith that she possessed. Very many years of an undeviating 
career in the service of God and of her neighbour, had endeared Miss 
Julia Datty to an intelligent and highly respectable community, from 
which she sought, with true humility, to conceal those labours, those 
sacrifices, and that active benevolence, which had their motive in the 
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love of her Redeemer: but the gratitude of some of those who were 
benefited by her exertions, proclaimed the virtues whose lustre she 
would hide. Educated for the enjoyment of wealth, and decorated by 
ihe accomplishments of the most polished circle, she bowed with resig- 
nation to that dispensation of Heaven which in a moment of disaster 
blighted the fairest prospects, and by her industrious exertions in this 
hospitable city, she both communicated to very many respectable young 
ladies of Carolina the advantages of superior education, and obtained 
for herself the means of dispensing abundantly succour to unobtrusive 
and modest poverty. It was also her delight, when indispensable duties 
permitted her, to minister at the bedside of the infirm and to console 
the afflicted. After the most edifying and affectionate discharge of 
every duty of filial piety and kind relationship, she relinquished the 
opportunities of respectable retirement and declined the pressing invi- 
tations of friends and relatives, that she might consecrate herself to 
the laborious duties of a sister of our Lady of Mercy, and the humble 
sister Benedicta was reluctantly obliged to undertake the superintend- 
ence of this infant congregation, which she led into the practice of its 
appropriate virtues, more by her powerful example than by her per- 
suasive counsel. She was taken from her friends, her companions, her 
disciples, and their interesting charge, as also from a city in which the 
conviction of her worth has preserved her memory in benediction, from 
the labours of this earth, we may humbly hope, to beatitude in heaven. 
Still, we may be permitted to condole upon our bereavement, and reli- 
gion demands that we should not omit offering our suffrages on her 
behalf, that if, through human frailty, any penalty of sin or imper- 
fection should yet remain, it may be taken away by the merits of the © 
Saviour and the mercy of Heaven. 

You will feel, my brethren, with him who addresses you, that the 
extraordinary qualities of this good woman have well called for this 
passing notice from one who admired her virtues, experienced her assist- 
ance, and deeply knows her loss; many of you can enter into his feel- 
ings, and all of you can testify that the brief sketch which he has given 
is but an imperfect outline of the character which he would portray. 

It is unfortunately too notorious, not only in these states, but 
through Europe, and I may indeed say, through the civilized world, 
that bad men and wicked women have brought some discredit not upon — 
this description of establishments, but upon a country which we love, 
by their efforts to libel those retreats of piety, those schools of virtue, 
those asylums of the afflicted, in which orphaned childhood and deserted 
age, as well as extenuated sickness, receive the consoling protection of 
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devoted charity. The pestilential breath of calumny has also endeav- 
oured to taint the fair fame of those schools of science which have been 
reared in the midst of purity for the benefit of youthful innocence. 
_ The dark ruins of one such edifice blacken the surface of a spot which 
eould once lay claim to a place amongst the enlightened and the un- 
prejudiced: nor has the Legislature of Massachusetts done anything 
to obliterate the stain. In another state the terrors of the law extorted 
the retraction of a similar calumny. But we have reason to hope that 
amongst our brethren of other religious denominations there are vagt 
numbers who, though they refuse to adopt our principles or embrace 
our tenets, yet are honourably disposed to render justice to ourselves 
and to protect us to the fullest extent in the enjoyment of that religious 
freedom which is our undoubted right by the constitution of our state 
and by the principles of our federative Union. Our gratitude is due 
not alone to individuals, amongst whom one respectable public writer 
in the city of New York is conspicuous, who have fairly examined and 
boldly exposed those productions which, like former fabrications of a 
like description in other days and in other places, are chiefly remark- 
able for the astounding enormity of their falsehoods and the astonish- 
jng hardihood of their imagery. They too have been, in their day, in 
like manner refuted and exposed. Yet do they continue, notwithstand- 
ing, to be grounds of reference for the ill-intentioned or the ill-in- 
formed, who are desirous of diffusing the poison which they contain. 
So will these and similar compilations be spread abroad whilst there 
is to be found in the world a morbid appetite or a vitiated taste, loving 
such aliment, and sufficiently wealthy to enrich those who will pander 
to its voracity. But we owe special acknowledgment to the Legislature 
of South Carolina, for having, at the very crisis of this delusion, and 
disregarding the ecabals of our opponents, done us the justice of incor- 
porating those two institutions to which I have drawn your attention. 
Nor was this concession made through the effort of a party, nor by the 
votes of Roman Catholics, but by the joint action of the leading mem- 
bers of adverse political divisions and by an assembly of which not 
a single Catholic occupied a seat in either house. 

These, my brethren, are the observations which I have thought it 
expedient to make to you at present; should you desire any farther 
information which I can communicate, should you wish to submit 
any views of your own to my consideration, I shall feel most happy in 
meeting your wishes and entering into your views, as far as my sense 
of duty will permit. Meantime, I pray that our heavenly Father would 
vouchsafe to guide us by the light and influence of the, Holy Ghost, 
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to consult and to act for the promotion of his glory and in the aid 
of that religion established on earth by his beloved Son, our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, whose blessing I pray we may obtain. 
Yours, affectionately, in Christ, 
JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


FOURTEENTH CONVENTION OCTOBER, 1837 


Beloved Brethren:—I have called you to meet me at the earliest 
period that I was able after the lapse of the summer, and previous 
to my entering upon the duties of the visitation; because, since we 
have last assembled, a variety of circumstances have occurred that 
seemed to me to render our early meeting desirable. 

We are called upon, in the first place, to feel and to express our 
gratitude to God, for having during this year accorded to us the bless- 
ing of health and safety, whilst in many places, within the borders of 
our own beloved country, our fellow-citizens have been smitten by the 
scourge of fever; and in other regions, not only has the desolation of 
that pestilence which affrights nations spread widely, but the very 
elements themselves have destroyed very extensively both property 
and life. Our industry, it is true, has been in a measure paralyzed, 
as has been that of other commercial nations,—but we owe our most 
grateful homage for the kind protection that we have generally re- 
celved; and should learn prudence, frugality, and reliance upon God’s 
providence, rather than cherish an over confidence in wordly wisdom, 
or trust too much to the devices of human cunning: nor should we 
suffer our hearts to be too closely knit to those transitory goods, that 
but too often make men forget that here they have no permanent in- 
heritance, no lasting habitation, and which, in the love of temporal 
things, cause them to neglect laying up for themselves those treasures 
whose value is eternal. 

When I last addressed you, beloved brethren, I informed you that 
it would be necessary for me, in accordance with the duty which I 
owed to the Vicar of Jesus Christ, to be for a short time absent from 
my diocess. I left the city on the 17th of February, and after hav- 
ing to the best of my ability, however imperfectly in its own nature, 
fulfilled the commission with which I was honoured, I landed, upon 
my return to the United States, on the 16th of April. The history 
of my proceedings and their result has been forwarded to the Holy 
See, together with an urgent request, that I should not again be called 
away from amongst you to any duty outside the limits of this diocess; 
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and I trust that the reasons which I have urged in support of this 
request, are such as must insure its success. I have not as yet received 
an answer, but I cannot anticipate one of a different nature from that 
which I have desired. 

When I was engaged for a second time to be temporarily absent, 
it was judged necessary to have my place supplied by a prelate hav- 
ing the episcopal character; the distance at which I then was from my 
diocess and from my colleagues, put it out of my power to consult 
them in the selection which was made; I trust, however, that the ex- 
perience which you and they have had of the administration of Doctor 
Claney has not afforded cause for regretting the selection that I 
made. It is not, however, to be concealed, that from the very com- 
mencement of his ministry amongst us, he expressed the desire of hav- 
ing a different field of labour. Hence, after mature reflection, I con- 
sented to unite in his request to the Holy See, that an appointment 
more congenial to his wishes should be made, and our request was 
granted. He has taken his departure from this in the early part of 
July, he has arrived safely in Ireland, and thence proceeded, probably 
ere this, to the Holy See, to make arrangements concerning his new 
mission. Whilst we preserve his memory amongst us, let us pray for 
the success of his efforts in the cause of religion. 

After his departure, I received letters from the Holy See, inform- 
ing me that, under the impression that the same necessity continued 
for my having a coadjutor, the Holy See was disposed to name one for 
my aid; and kindly suggested the name of a priest who had served 
upon some arduous missions, and to whose excellent qualities the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda bore willing testimony. My reply was: 
—first, that I persisted in the request that I should be allowed hence- 
forth to continue in this diocess, for which I had been consecrated, 
not distracted from its concerns by any other charge or commission: 
—and next, that when the period would arrive for supplying it with a 
bishop, I was convinced that the interests of religion would be best 
consulted by selecting for its government a priest who, if not born 
in our southern regions, had at least been long habituated to our south- 
ern missions:—-and that for the present, calculating upon remaining 
in charge only of my diocess, whilst I felt grateful for the solicitude 
of the Sacred Congregation, I must decline receiving a coadjutor. 
You will, from this, clearly perceive the exact position which I oc- 
cupy. 

We have, during the past year, had in our seminary, or connected 
therewith, eight candidates for orders, besides two whom we have 
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in the College of Propaganda in Rome. At present, the only funds 
from which our own institution can expect support, are those furnished 
by the Society of St. John the Baptist; for, you will perceive, by the 
accounts that I shall lay before you, that the contributions made from 
the friends of our missions, have not only been expended, but that a 
considerable debt has been incurred by the diocess, in the effort to 
maintain its institutions, and to support its missions. It is, under such 
circumstances, matter of satisfaction, that nearly all those candidates 
have gone through a sufficient course of study to warrant me in or- 
daining them, and sending them upon missions, if I could find in the 
diocess places where they might be usefully employed and sufficiently 
supported. We have thus arrived at such a point as renders it un- 
necessary for us to be hasty in admitting new candidates, unless, per- 
haps, persons born within the diocess itself should present themselves, 
as it is desirable they should; because the most natural and useful 
mode of continuing the ministry of any country must be, ordinarily 
speaking, by drawing upon its own internal resources whenever they 
are to be found; but when this cannot be effected, the deficiency must 
be supplied, as well as may be, from abroad. Two of our students 
are children from the diocess, and it is to be hoped that before new 
vacancies will occur, some others of our native youth may come for- 
ward for the same purpose. As far, then, as I can judge at present, 
it will be unnecessary, for some time, to receive any applicants from 
without—and I think you will also perceive that our candidates are at 
present fully adequate to our probable demands. It will be necessary, 
however, to continue our exertions, not only to meet the demands for 
maintaining our seminary, even reduced in numbers, but also for pre- 
paring some more suitable place and better accommodation for the 
students, who, from time to time, must be received and trained up, to 
continue the ministry. 

I believe it to be unnecessary for me to remind you that the diocess 
of Charleston is, with perhaps one exception, that in which, with the 
Jargest general population, and most extended territory, the aggregate 
of Catholics is the least numerous. I have lately procured as accurate 
an enumeration .as could be effected, under the circumstances; and 
I find that I had hitherto overrated the number of my flock. We are 
not only few, but we are a people who, though industrious, are far 
from possessing wealth; and, with a very few exceptions, the members 
of our church are so thinly and remotely scattered abroad through their 
fellow-citizens of other denominations, that it is impossible to form 
them into congregations. There are very few places, indeed, in which 
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a priest could find full occupation, few in which he could obtain even 
the most limited means of support. Allow me to add, and I do it not 
in the spirit of unkindness, nor by way of reproach, but from an im- 
perative feeling of duty, that with two or three exceptions, the clergy- 
men of this diocess are worse provided for and endure greater priva- 
tions than those of any other region in the United States. This will 
aid you in the solution of a question which has been frequently put to 
me of late; why so many of the priests educated and ordained for the 
service of this diocess have left it to go upon other missions? Amongst 
those who departed in this way, some have gone not only with my 
vonsent but with my approbation; but I must confess that others have 
gone with a consent, on my part, very reluctantly given, and by no 
means with my approbation; but I preferred, as a lesser evil, the loss 
of their services to the ocecasioning a spirit of discontent, by refusing 
to give them the necessary documents. Since the Ist of January, five 
priests have been dismissed to serve in other missions, and one has 
died. They who have left us, have, unquestionably, greatly improved 
their position, so far as mere wordly emolument is regarded; but neither 
they nor any others who have been ordained by me, for the service of this 
diocess, can say that I have misled them; for I have always forwarned 
them, as I now do all whom it may concern, that there is no diocess in 
this Union where the missions are generally less pleasant, and where 
the means of support for the clergymen are less abundant. I believe 
that very few of those who are ordained for the missions of the United 
States, enter the ministry with a view to enjoyment, wealth, or even 
ordinary comfort. If they do, they are miserably disappointed. Still, 
I must acknowledge that it requires very great self-denial, for those 
who are placed in the most difficult and impoverished stations, to resist 
the allurements of a wider field of labour, under more encouraging 
circumstances, and accompanied by more solid worldly comfort. How- 
ever little I may be disposed to condemn those who yield to such an 
invitation, I feel, nevertheless, that it is my duty to provide for my 
own diocess, without permitting its means, small as they are, to be 
turned to the account of those who have more abundant resources than 
are likely, within our lives, to be under our control. I have, for this 
purpose, to remind, seriously, al! the members of our church, of their 
obligation to provide sufficiently for the maintenance of such a clergy 
as will usefully labour on our missions. On this head, I must be 
permitted to observe, that although I do know some persons who are 
zealous and liberal in the performance of this duty, I also know very 
many who fall greatly short of the measure of their obligation. I have 
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too often witnessed the predominance of a narrow spirit, and of efforts 
to diminish to the least possible stint, the allowance to priests whom 
I knew to be perfectly disinterested, but whose generosity of soul was 
sickened into digust by the worrying to which they were unnecessarily 
subjected, until, no longer willing to endure poverty, neglect, and an- 
noyance, they sought relief, by accepting invitations to which they 
would otherwise have paid no attention. 

This, beloved brethren, is to me an exceedingly distressing and 
humiliating topic, but had I omitted it, I felt that I would not have 
done my duty. I could not otherwise undertake to remedy an evil whose 
existence is notorious. I do not say to you that large benefactions are 
expected from individuals, but I say that it is the duty of every one 
to contribute according to his means; and they who have the manage- 
ment of our concerns, should recollect that it is useless to have churches, 
without a clergy to officiate therein, and’that the priests have no other 
fund for their support than the contributions that are given by the 
faithful. 

My effort, however, must not terminate with giving this exposi- 
tion of your duty, I must take other measures to put a stop to this 
injustice. J have already and repeatedly made to the clergy, and to 
the candidates the statement, that the missions of the diocess were 
exceedingly poor and generally unpleasant. With this knowledge fully 
impressed upon them, and in many instances having had ample ex- 
perience of its truth, I have told the priests that I would not refuse 
to give the necessary documents to enable, at present, any one who 
desires it to depart. Yet have they not made any application, and there 
are amongst them men whose sacrifices have not been small. Hence- 
forward, I shall not ordinarily give such documents to any well-con- 
ducted priest, for whose maintenance upon the missions of the diocess 
there shall be sufficient provision :—neither will I ordain any candidate 
until I shall see a sufficient prospect for his support; nor will I con- 
tinue in the seminary any student who will not give his solemn pledge 
upon oath to serve upon the missions of this diocess, should he be 
ordained therefor, and continue in that service so long as he shall 
get what the bishop will judge to be sufficient support, unless he be 
freely dismissed. I have laid thus before you, fully and openly, the 
evil and its remedy. The application of this remedy les partly with 
the laity and partly with the bishop. I shall, with God’s help, perform 
my part; and I trust that the laity will perform theirs. 

In reviewing the actual position of the diocess, I find but six or 
seven churches which could support resident pastors, three or four 
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of these need the aid of a second priest, to perform the duties in the 
manner that it is expected and fitting that they should be discharged; 
and to visit, to instruct, to afford the opportunity of attending occa- 
sionally at the holy sacrifice and of receiving the sacraments to the 
brethren who are so unfortunately separated from those places where 
congregations assemble; probably four or five other priests would be 
unnecessary, if by any means we should be able by the exertions of 
those whom they would serve, and by the charity of others, to afford 
them the means of travelling and of support. 

When I was last in Rome, I obtained a young priest, who had 
been educated in the College of the Propaganda, to accompany me 
hither, in order to seek after and to serve the German Catholics, who 
are found within our borders; but I was, after some time, obliged to 
yield to his urgent intreaties, and permit him to go to a station in 
another diocess, where he would feel himself, as he said, able to be 
more useful, because surrounded by greater numbers who would profit 
by his ministry. 

I have, in like manner, repeatedly made efforts to procure a priest 
disposed to follow our practices, to co-operate with us, and to become 
one amongst us, as a permanent member of the diocess, and able easily 
and perfectly to speak the French language. For this purpose, I have 
ordained one candidate, a native of France, whom I received from a 
neighbouring prelate; I have from time to time, also received three 
such candidates into the seminary, and have myself subsequently made 
inquiries and procured friends in France to co-operate with me, with- 
out being able to succeed as I would desire. At present, however, such 
means have been taken as will, I trust, terminate this series of un- 
successful efforts. 

The picture that I have here given is not indeed the most flatter- 
ing, but so far as it goes it is the simple truth. I must, however, bring 
other topics to your view that will show that we have no cause for 
despondency. 

In that enumeration which I have caused to be made, I find, in- 
deed, some few defections from the faith, but they are greatly counter- 
balanced and more than compensated for, by the converts who have 
joined us. And, though I have informed you of our number being so 
much less than we had heretofore supposed, you will perceive that 
there has been no real diminution of our strength, but the correction 
of an error. On the contrary, from a contemplation of the returns, 
and my own observation, I clearly perceive that there has been a con- 
siderable increase of our body. But that which gives me the most 
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pleasure to communicate, is the very sensible increase of practical reli- 
gion exhibited in the participation of the sacraments, in the improve- 
ment of morality and in the extension of information. 

It may not be amiss, on this occasion, for me briefly to indicate to 
you, the sources from which I have successively drawn the means for 
creating a clergy and for sustaining our establishments. 

I once thought that by devoting my own exertions, of whatever 
value they may be, and those of the priests and students whom I 
found capable and willing to co-operate with me, to the service of 
public education, I should be able, in return for those services, to 
procure a sufficient sum for this purpose. It is now unnecessary to 
enter upon the history of my failure, suffice it to say, that it was 
not owing to any want of success in sending forth pupils who profited 
by the lessons that we gave. In the consequences that were produced 
by a powerful coalition to oppose us, I found myself involved in very 
serious difficulties. 

I had no clergy whom I could send upon our few missions. I 
ordained some of the candidates, who not only aided in the city, but 
who went to the more distant stations; and feeling that the preserva- 
tion of the diocess depended upon the upholding of our little seminary, 
for I found, by repeated disappointments, the insuperable difficulties 
that arose from generally introducing upon our missions, priests drawn 
from the churches in Europe, I availed myself of the provisions of the 
xviil. chapter, De Reformatione, or for the regulation of discipline, of 
the xxiii. session of the Council of Trent, by which I was empowered 
to apply a portion of the income of these stations to the support of the 
seminary,—and as no one of the priests who served on these missions, 
held in title as an ordinary, but as my vicar, I applied whatever was 
obtained, beyond the means necessary for his support, to this object, 
and devoted, whatever I could by the most strict economy save also 
myself, to the same purpose. Yet the debts and difficulties were in- 
ereasing, until the Lord raised up one or two friends whose benefactions 
assisted us and enabled me to relieve the missionary stations of this 
burden, to which they were subject for some time, though I continued 
to bear that which I had laid upon myself. 

Subsequently, the charitable donations of the societies in France 
and Germany, together with benefactions of the Holy See, and of 
some friends in Ireland came to our aid. The accounts of the receipt 
and expenditure, I have laid before the former conventions, and I 
shall continue to do so still, though not as matter of obligation; be- 
cause all these contributions have been received from sources without 
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the diocess, and have been unreservedly entrusted to my own discre- 
tion. Yet I feel better satisfied at submitting them to your examina- 
tion, and at having your testimony to sustain my own consciousness 
of rectitude in their application. The last convention found that upon 
this account there was due to me a sum of upwards of three thousand 
five hundred dollars, for over expenditure. You will find that debt 
undiminished. 

Probably it will not be amiss to state here also, that I have never 
charged the diocess with the money paid for the purchase of the 
premises, occupied by the Ursuline community, nor with that paid for 
the purchase of the cemetery of St. Patrick, nor with that paid on 
account of the purchase of the house in Broad Street, on the east of 
St. Andrew’s Hall, nor is the other lot in King Street continued, ad- 
joining the cemetery, the property of the diocess. I have been anxious 
to draw your attention to this, because I find that an impression exists 
in. the minds of some persons, that these several properties have been 
acquired by or for the diocess, or with its means; and to correct this 
impression, I have thought it right to place this statement in the most 
public manner before you. And you can have free and full access to 
all the accounts from the earliest period, and receive any other reason- 
able information you may deem necessary, should you think proper to 
enter upon any examination of the subject. Whether all or any of 
them may, at a future period, be given to the diocess or for its benefit, 
is a question not to be at present decided. 

I have thus, I trust, shown you that nothing on my part, nor on 
the part of the clergy, has been omitted to secure, during years of trial 
and sacrifices, the creation and the instruction of a clergy to minister 
at your altars, to break to you the bread of life, and to place within 
your reach those sacraments through which you may be made partakers 
of the merits of your Redeemer. 

I have not brought to view the comparatively small sum produced 
by contributions to the general fund, because it has been of exceed- 
ingly little moment, and latterly there has been nothing contributed. 
It lies with you to say whether you will altogether abolish its name, 
or take measures to have it more than an empty and delusive sound. 

A far more useful result has been obtained, by the establishment 
of the Society of St. John the Baptist, which has furnished, during 
nearly three years, considerable aid to the seminary, and some little 
to the missions. Should the demands of the seminary be so reduced 
as to leave this society at liberty to contribute more to the missions, no 
benefaction would be more necessary or more usefully applied. I 
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eannot find terms too strong, in which I would commend the zeal of 
the active members of this association nor sufficient to convey my 
sense of the advantages likely to accrue to religion, from the extension 
of that spirit by which they are animated. I pray God to bless, in 
this life, and in that which is to come, with multiplied benediction, 
those who have, by prayer, by contribution, or by exertion, aided in 
the good work for whose achievement this body has united!—And let 
me exhort most strenously every member of our church to be enrolled 
in that society. The contribution to each individual is indeed small, 
but the power of their aggregate is very considerable. 

The sums received from different sources for the diocess, since our 
last convention, have not been large, nor numerous. They consist 
chiefly of the amount of a donation from the Leopoldine Society, in 
Vienna, of a sum on account of a gift from the French Association for 
Propagating the Faith, through its council at Lyons, and also of a 
sum received on account of the donation made by the Propaganda in 
Rome. The expenditures have also necessarily been greatly restricted, 
because of the limited extent of the means. You will observe, in the 
examination of these accounts, that I make no charge for the expenses 
of the journeys upon which I have been engaged, as their cost has 
been defrayed by those for whose advantage they were undertaken, 
nor did I receive any income for my own support, during the period 
of my absence, as I relinquished that to which I would have been en- 
titled, to defray the support and the expenses of my coadjutor. Thus, 
although in point of strict justice, I am not called upon to render you 
any account upon this head, I. prefer laying fully and openly before 
you the most minute of the details regarding all money concerns, as 
I have done heretofore. 

Besides what has been expended upon the seminary and to aid 
missions and the erection of churches, you will perceive that a sum 
has also been applied to sustain the Umited States Catholic Miscellany. 
That publication has never met its own expenses, but it is gratifying 
to observe that by reason of the zeal and diligence of its present con- 
ductors and the greater regularity of its subscribers in their payment, 
it has needed much less assistance since the last convention, than had 
been required theretofore in the same space of time, and I trust that 
a feeling of justice, a sense of what is due to religion, and a spirit of 
zeal united, will henceforth render this publication sufficiently in- 
dependent to dispense with any such extraneous aid. Since the pub- 
lication of its first number, in June 1822, this paper has drawn from 
the resources which would otherwise be for the service of the diocess, 
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at least a sum of five thousand dollars. It is true that during the 
fifteen years of its existence it has contributed much to the aid of 
religion; but they who feel its value ought to try and save the poorest 
Catholic district of the United States from so enormous a loss; in esti- 
mating which I make no account of the sacrifice of labour and time, 
which had been made by its conductors. At least it would not be 
perhaps too much to hope that its subscribers would be punctual in 
their payments, and that their number would increase. 

You will also perceive that less has been appropriated than within © 
the same period heretofore, to the aid of that very meritorious institute 
of the Sisters of our Lady of Mercy. In truth, their expenses had been 
hitherto very improperly augmented, by leaving in their charge orphans, 
for whose support no provision had been made, and the whole expense 
of sustaining whom fell upon the sisters. They also were induced to 
receive boarders at a rate considerably under what it cost to maintain 
them, and in some instances, even this reduced price was not paid: so 
that when we consider the peculiar circumstances in which they were 
placed, this excess of expenditure over their regular income, is not 
properly an outlay upon their account, so much as it is on account of 
those who were placed in their charge. 

I have therefore felt myself obliged to forbid their receiving any 
orphan in future, until there shall be pointed out some means for its 
support; I have also felt that it was proper to require of them to 
fix their charge for board, at a rate likely to save them from loss, and 
I have directed them not to receive any boarder except upon the guaran- 
tee of some person, in this city, able to meet their demand at the proper 
time, and ready and willing to receive the child upon the non-fulfil- 
ment of the contract. Thus I trust, that if this source of expenditure 
be not entirely closed, it will be greatly diminished. 

I am very happy to inform you, that great progress has been 
made towards the perfection of this institute. JI have hitherto been 
prevented from completing its constitution and rules, not so much by 
reason of absence, as because I desired to test by experience and 
practice, the operation of such regulations as I desired to embody there- 
in. I may, however, now say that, profiting by inquiry and observation, 
I have nearly approached the completion of such provisions for their 
government and directions for their conduct, as with God’s grace, and 
aided by their own excellent dispositions, will make them good servants 
of God, useful benefactors to society, and important aids for religion. 
Already a small sum has been laid aside for the purpose of procuring 
for them a suitable dwelling; I trust that we shall soon find ourselves 
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able to have it considerably increased, and I am confident that their 
own industry and economy will thenceforth, not only relieve them from 
the necessity of looking for aid from the general fund, but enable them 
to bestow something upon the orphan, besides that charitable solicitude 
which has been so acceptable to God, and so beneficial to those little 
destitute creatures. | 

It will, I am econvineed, gratify you, to learn that the Ursuline 
community continues in the unobtrusive spirit of its members not 
only to make considerable progress towards its permanent. establish- 
ment amongst us, but has already conferred extensive benefits by its 
admirable system of education, and by the charity with which it has 
devoted itself to the religious instruction of females of every age, of 
every colour, and of every condition in society. I need not of course 
advert to the circumstance, that their own means supply the demands 
of their institute. 

We have to lament the premature and unexpected death of one 
of our priests, the Reverend Dominick Byrne, who had just com- 
menced discharging the duties of the ministry, giving hope that future 
years of virtue and of services would create for him a claim to respect 
upon the earth, and, through the merits of the Saviour, procure for 
him a reward in Heaven. Cut off by one of those storms which have 
latterly caused so much disaster on our coast, though he fell not in 
the discharge of duty, yet affection demands the tribute of regard, and 
charity requires that we should remember him at. the altar. 

I have thus reviewed all those topics that regard our immediate 
diocesan concerns. Allow me briefly to draw your attention to'a few 
of more general concern, but which, in a considerable measure, also affect 
ourselves. 

Since we have been last assembled, our third provincial council 
has been held in Baltimore. It was composed of a larger number of 
prelates than had previously met in the United States. Yet the 
influx of emigration and other causes have so rapidly increased our 
population, and the members of our chureh have diffused themselves 
at such distant points, that the council felt itself called upon to re- 
quest of our holy father the Pope, to create some new bishopries, and it 
is presumed that he will accede to this request. 

The council, however, had great cause to lament the bad spirit 
which has been exeited against us and our religion, by bad men, who 
strive, by gross falsehoods and by perpetual and varied misrepresenta- 
tions of our tenets, our principles, and our practices, to imbue the 
minds of our fellow-citizens with hatred, not only against us and our 
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religion, but against our persons. This malevolence has again par- 
ticularly disgraced the city of Boston; and the effort is now being 
made under a delusive pretext of a love of liberty and affectionate 
attachment to our civil institutions. The hideous exhibition of them- 
selves, by those who openly sought by force to destroy our establish- 
ments had defeated their object, and called forth the unequivocal cen- 
sure of the wise and of the good; and, thank God, their number is not 
small. The falsehood of the vile calumnies by which it was sought to 
overwhelm, to disgrace, and to destroy us, has also been detected, in 
several instances, to the confusion and discomfiture of those who con- 
spired for our ruin. And now, under the pretext of guarding our 
liberties against the ignorance and the hostility of foreigners, it is 
sought to effect what they have failed ‘to achieve by other fictions; 
and men who have been conspicuous in the councils of the republic, 
and aspired to its elevated honours, have not blushed, for their own 
purposes, to lend themselves to this covert hostility, which, whilst it 
calumniates the Catholic, is cruel to the emigrant. It also lowers the 
national character abroad, whilst, if population be strength, it keeps 
us weak at home, by excluding an influx of hardy, laborious, and in- 
dustrious emigrants; men, such as they who have reclaimed our lands, 
built our cities, fortified our harbours, dug our canals, constructed our 
roads, and were found faithful under every suffering, even unto death, 
in the face of every enemy. 

Our duty under such trials is, whilst we cherish our religion, 
“not to imitate its defamers; in our patience to possess our souls; in 
our fortitude to endure what the Lord permits; but not to return 
railing for railing, but to return good for evil, to love our enemies, 
to do good for those who hate us and to pray for those who persecute 
and calumniate us, that we may be children of him who causes his 
sun to rise upon the good and the bad, and who gives the rain of 
heaven to the just and to the unjust. These things are permitted for 
our trial: but in his own good time the Lord will remove them. Un- 
fortunately, too many of our fellow-citizens have permitted themselves 
to be deluded in our regard. It is not our province, nor is it in our 
power, to determine how far they may be censurable upon this head; 
many of them are persuaded that we are that which we are not, and it 
requires time, and patience, and industry, and perseverance to remove 
their mistake, and to set ourselves right in their estimation. It is 
our duty calmly to abide the progress of inquiry and the acquirement 
of knowledge, though that advance is slow. Whatever may be the 
unpleasant trials to which it may please the Lord that we may be 
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subjected, there can be no apprehension as to the ultimate result. 
However unfavourable the impressions may be upon the minds of our 
fellow-citizens respecting our religion, our practice is open to their 
view, and the means of correct information regarding our principles, 
are multiplying amongst them; though they have been cruelly misin- 
formed, they are neither unobserving nor incapable; and, in the ways 
of God’s providence, it may be that this very excitement. was destined 
as an occasion for their instruction. We know that the more extensive 
and the more searching will be their inquiry, the better for us and for 
them will be the results. 

Another topic to which the council has directed attention, is not 
merely the proper provision for the clergy who are occupied upon the 
missions, but the justice of creating some fund for the support and 
comfort of those whom the weight of years, the afflictions of sickness, 
the results of accident, or the attenuation of labour shall have rendered 
more proper subjects of kind attention than to be doomed to neglect, 
to suffering, and to want. The clergy of this diocess have, some years 
since, had their attention drawn to this subject, and have made those 
exertions which they could to create such a fund. Their number is 
exceedingly small; the greater portion of them have generally been 
more in need of aid than capable of making contributions, yet all have 
given, according to their power, to this little treasury of reserve; still 
their saving is so small that the claims of a single individual would 
soon exhaust what has been laid by. It is a matter of moral obligation . 
for the laity to contribute for this purpose, and I should feel that you 
would only discharge your duty by pointing out, before your separa- 
tion, some mode for the increase of this fund by their benefactions: 
for when priests, giving up all other modes of employment, that they 
may be occupied in the fulfilment of their appropriate duties, devote 
their whole lives to the service of the people, it is the manifest duty 
of that people to sustain them to the end of that life, and not desert 
them at the moment of their helplessness and indigence. Neither is 
it the spirit of the Gospel that the clergy should be seeking overmuch 
for gain, and laying by money in a spirit of selfishness and hoarding. 
Yet, unless some provision of this description be effectually made, how 
shall we censure those who, under the plea of a prudent foresight, 
foster the spirit of avarice. It is, unfortunately, true that an occa- 
sional instance may be found of the existence, amongst the clergy, of 
such a spirit; but the charge is made infinitely more often than it is 
deserved; and most generally it is preferred by those whose total or 
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partial neglect of duly contributing to the support of the clergy, would 
afford these latter the best excuse for its indulgence. 

The council also felt that it was time to make some effort to place 
the bishops in their proper place, not so much for their own con- 
venience as to provide for the welfare of the church. The duties of a 
bishop are not those of the pastor of a particular congregation. He 
is the overseer of all the churches, ahd of all the pastors and other 
elergy of his diocess; he is the pastor of all the congregation; he is 
charged to look after those who wander in the desert, as sheep without 
a shepherd, and to make efforts to procure for them the aids of reli- 
gion, to exert himself to find and to send those who will undertake to 
feed them; he is to take heed in time, that there be a reasonable pro- 
vision for the succession of the ministry; it belongs to him to superin- 
tend the different religious establishments, and his attention is re- 
quired, as well as his exertions demanded, for a great many cares and 
details connected with the performance of this most responsible office. 
It must, therefore, be obvious that he cannot, if he desires to fulfil 
his episcopal obligations, bind himself to the immediate pastoral care 
of any special congregation, nor devote his time to the service of any 
particular church; though for the greater festivals and solemnities his 
presence at the cathedral of the diocess is usually expected, according 
to ancient, venerable, and exceedingly correct usage. Thus being the 
pastor of the whole diocess, that whole diocess should contribute to 
his support: and the council felt that the making the bishop dependent 
upon one church for his entire or principal support, would be either 
binding him too much to almost exclusive care of that church, or lay- 
ing upon it a disproportionate burden, and unnecessarily and un- 
reasonably releasing the other portions of the flock from their obliga- 
tion of contributing to support their common pastor. 

The efficient discharge of the episcopal duties requires also that he 
should be assisted by a clergyman who, when the bishop is at his 
cathedral, may act as his secretary, and during his absence on the 
visitation of the other parts of his diocess, execute what he directs, 
and in some instances supply his place. It is also fit that during his 
visitation he should be assisted by a priest as his companion~ and 
counsellor. Hence it is manifest, that to support a bishop in that way 
that will be beneficial to the diocess and that will insure the regular 
and efficient discharge of the episcopal duties, it is not sufficient to con- 
tribute what will suffice for the maintenance of an individual, but 
that also the effort should be made to enable him to have the necessary 
assistants. And I can assure you, that in religion as well as in other 
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public concerns, the very worst species of economy is that, which 
curtailing the means of a public servant, renders him unable to per- 
form his duty promptly and efficiently. It will be for you to examine 
whether any better mode can be devised for endeavouring in this diocess 
to obtain the means of supporting the episcopate, than those to which 
recourse has been had, or whether those means may be improved. 

There is only one other subject to which I shall at present draw 
your attention.— This diocess comprises three states of our Union. At 
the period when our congregation adopted that constitution under 
whose provisions we have now acted during fourteen years, I was 
under the impression that the members of our church within their 
limits were more numerous than I know at present their aggregate to 
be, and to-day, they are much more numerous than they then were. 
Provision was therefore made for having yearly a convention of the 
church in each state. I would therefore propose for ‘your consideration 
the propriety of so modifying that provision as, for the present, to 
require but one convention for the entire diocess, and to have the 
property for general purposes vested in one board of general trustees, 
instead of being vested in three such boards. Should this suggestion 
be approved of by you, and receive its first action, I shall take the 
necessary steps, with God’s assistance, to have, if possible, the con- 
sent of the other parties concerned, and in the way that may be re- 
quired. 

I desire in this place to remind you of what you have been in- 
formed in the pastoral letter, sent forth by the prelates from the 
council; that they have formed themselves into a society for the pro- 
duction and dissemination of books useful to the cause of truth and 
virtue. Many years have elapsed since such a society was formed in 
this diocess, though, amidst the vicissitudes to which we have been sub- 
ject, it has been permitted to fall into decay. I am very anxious for 
its revival, but at present, perhaps, it will be prudent to await the 
development of the plan upon which this society of the prelates will 
be conducted. We can then fall into our proper place, by taking that 
which may be assigned to us, and co-operating with the body of our 
brethren. You will observe, in the accounts of the diocess, that a 
sum of money has been paid by me on behalf of our section, a similar 
sum has been paid by every other bishop, and thus a fund has 
been created for the expenses of the first effort. I trust it may be 
successful. 

And now, beloved brethren, though we have experienced some ob- 
struction and difficulties and suffered several losses, yet we have much 
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eause also for consolation, many incentives to our zeal, and a fair 
prospect of continuing, with God’s blessing, to make progress.in the 
establishment of our church. It is true that our desires go far beyond 
our achievements, our power, or even our expectations; but we see 
that much has been done. By exertion, by co-operation, by mutual 
encouragement, by zeal and by perseverance we shall, with God’s bless- 
ing, daily be able to effect much more. Let us then take counsel to- 
gether, let us banish jealousies, let us whilst we are energetic in 
action, be also constant and fervent in prayer: let us endeavour to 
render ourselves acceptable to God that we may the more surely obtain 
his blessing upon our efforts. Our object is to shed the light of the 
Gospel upon the place of our abode, that the merits of the Saviour 
be more widely and more effectually applied to the souls of men; to 
remove error, to correct misrepresentation, to take away contention, 
jealousy, envy, and strife, to spread abroad the sweet influence of 
peace, to establish the reign of charity, to bring the Orient from on 
high to beam upon those who sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, to cause justice and merey to spring up together, and from 
the blooming abode of virtue on earth to direct the eye of hope to 
the throne of God in heayen; so that walking in the footsteps of those 
saints that have preceded us in an unbroken line of succession through 
so many ages, we may, accompanied by our brethren, enter, through 
the merits of the Saviour, those gates of glory, beyond which our fore- 
fathers in the faith have found the recompense of their zeal and their 
fidelity. 

Let us continue to invoke the influence of the Holy Ghost, that, 
guided by the light of his wisdom we may see those things that are 
for our peace and the glory of the God-head, and aided by his grace 
find in ourselves the ability to attain them. Such is, the desire, such 
shall be the prayer, beloved brethren of your affectionate father in 
Christ Jesus. 

JoHN, Bishop of Charleston. 
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Beloved Brethren:—Since the meeting of the last convention in 
this place, this city has been severely chastised. It has pleased the 
Almighty, in the wise dispensations of his providence, to permit that 
it should be extensively ravaged by fire, and heavily afflicted by fever. 
It is well if, by reason of such visitation, we be converted to him and 
more fully drawn from overweening attachment to transitory objects! 
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In the wide devastation which the fire has made, we have seen our 
oldest church consumed. Within its walls our first congregations were 
collected; there our worship first assumed a regular form within the 
precincts of this state; and round its altar the remains of our pre- 
decessors, of our friends, and of our brethren, await, even in their 
mouldered particles, the sound of that trumpet by which they shall be 
summoned to rejoin those souls from which for a time they have been 
separated. 

We have long felt in this city, the serious evil of not having a 
ehurch apon the Neck. It was quite impossible, that numbers of 
coloured persons and of whites in the employment of others could, 
from such a distance, attend either at St. Mary’s Chureh or at the 
cathedral. The difficulty would not be removed by enlarging these 
churches; because it did not arise so much from want of room as 
from want of contiguity; children had grown up who had scarcely re- 
ceived any instruction, who had seldom been present at the holy sac- 
rifice or at the other offices of the church; whole families in many 
instances, had altogether ceased to partake of the sacraments or even 
to feel disposed to attend public worship. The evil was greatly in- 
ereasing by the settlement of several labourers, who were employed 
in and near the depot of the railroad on the extremity of the settle- 
ment, near the lines. 

Forseeing this, I some years since purchased the ground which 
now forms the cemetery of St. Patrick’s, and at a subsequent period, 
formed that portion of the city and suburbs which is north of Boundary 
Street into an ecclesiastical district. After many efforts to procure 
means for erecting a church of the most ordinary materials upon that 
eround, and having experienced many difficulties, I saw a prospect of 
accomplishing it by appealing to our fellow-Catholics in other parts 
of the Union to add to the contributions that we might be able to 
procure at home. Upon this confidence, I entered into a contract for 
its creation, and laid the foundation in the month of March last upon 
the festival of St. Patrick, under whose invocation it is intended to 
have the church dedicated. A considerable quantity of the materials 
had been prepared, when they were destroyed in the conflagration 
which devastated our city in April; and because of the immense loss 
sustained by our citizens, the hopes which we entertained of procuring 
the larger portion of the necessary funds at home, were extinguished. 
We felt ourselves obliged, therefore, either altogether to abandon our 
enterprise or to make an appeal for more general and more generous 
aid to our friends abroad. 
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The sympathy of a great number of those friends in all parts 
of the Union was quickly and nobly evinced in the generous contri- 
butions which were poured in, to relieve the most distressed amongst 
the sufferers by the fire. As soon as this most necessary duty had been 
performed, I appealed to our own particular friends to enable us to 
raise our churches. We were then totally unable to make the attempt 
without their aid, and we placed great confidence in their charity. Nor 
have we been disappointed. Pennsylvania, Maryland, Kentucky, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, East Florida, Ohio, New Orleans, New York, Mobile, 
Georgia, and North Carolina, have all given assistance; some of them 
with great generosity. The sums which they contributed, together with 
those received in this city and in other parts of the state, have enabled 
us to make considerable progress in the work. I was able to bestow 
some portion also of the funds confided to my administration by the 
friends of our missions in France and in Germany. We stand greatly 
in need, however, of the continued exertion of our friends, especially 
for aid to the building committee of St. Mary’s church, upon whom 
heavy demands will speedily be made for the erection of a church 
greatly enlarged in its dimensions, and more befitting the dignity of 
religion, than the unpretending structure which has been destroyed. 

The speedy erection of our churches is the more desirable because 
of the large accession made lately to our numbers by the influx of 
emigrants and labourers, attracted hither by the flattering prospects 
of employment, because of the impulse given to industry and the 
extensive improvements now making in various parts of the state. 
| We have suffered greatly from fever, after its absence during 
eleven years. Probably there were unusual causes in the situation 
of our city, after the extensive fire, as well as in the predisposition of 
a very extraordinary number of strangers. Though nearly one-third 
of all who died were members of our church, and the number of efficient 
clergymen in the city, was from various causes, greatly reduced, it is, 
thank God, matter of congratulation that, as far as we can ascertain, 
only two persons have died without having been repeatedly visited 
and having received the sacraments; and the unfortunate position of 
those two persons who were lodged amongst, I may say, not only 
strangers, but enemies to our church, caused the unhappy neglect, 
for it was not known by us that they were sick, and we were not aware 
of their death until application was made for their interment. It be- 
came my painful duty to refuse performing the rite of sepulture, not 
from any unkind feeling towards the deceased, whom perhaps a merci- 
ful God reconciled to himself through the merits of the Saviour, and 
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having regard to their contrition, but rather as an admonition to 
others not to place themselves in situations which, however, profitable 
for money, may impede the proper enjoyment of the holy sacraments 
of Jesus Christ. I trust that we shall be spared by the divine goodness 
from a similar visitation. I hope, also, that it will not be deemed 
out of place for me here to remark, that, from the most minute observa- 
tion, it has been satisfactorily ascertained, that the mortality was doubled 
by reason of the previous abuse of spirituous liquors, and there is no 
doubt but that the number of those who imbibed the infection and 
were exposed to death, was very greatly increased from the same 
eause. Would to God, that the knowledge of these facts would turn 
away our industrious population from this pernicious habit! 

I would have ealled this convention for an earlier day, and been 
enabled, perhaps, before this to have gone through a part of 
my visitation, but that the existence of this fever obliged me 
to defer your meeting to so late a period. I have also here 
to express my gratitude to those priests on other stations who 
offered their services, if necessary, to come into the city and to par- 
take of our labours. Indeed, I am convinced, that there is not in the ~ 
diocess, a priest who would. be so forgetful of his obligation as to refuse 
coming, were it necessary to summon him on such an occasion. | 

Our seminary has, during the last year, been greatly reduced in 
its numbers, and at present we have only two students who still at- 
tend lectures, though the course has been seriously interrupted not only 
by the occupation of the teacher in attending to the sick, but also by 
his own illness, and by the very severe attack of fever which greatly 
endangered the life of one of his pupils. These gentlemen have been 
ordained priests, and aid us in performing several duties of which they 
are very capable. 

Applications have been made by candidates from without the 
diocess, some ‘of whose cases are under consideration, and I am also 
making inquiries to ascertain what probability exists of procuring aspi- 
rants amongst the youth of the diocess itself, and what is the best mode 
of providing for their education. I may, whilst upon the subject, re- 
mark that our two students in the College of the Propaganda at Rome, 
eontinue to afford us ground for anticipating their future usefulness. 

The Society of St. John the Baptist has by a donation of $500 — 
enabled us to pay a debt which was due of the seminary when we last 
assembled, and left something to aid us towards the expenses of the 
year. The excellent society of ladies in aid of the seminary, have also 
furnished us the very necessary aid of that description which they 
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generally supply. I have, out of the other funds at my disposal, met 
the remainder of its expenses. We have, then, no debt at present 
affecting the seminary; but the buildings are tottering to decay and 
not only inconvenient, but scarcely worthy of repair. We shall need 
to make exertions for the purpose of giving to the diocess a more 
commodious, permanent, and better regulated establishment; but as 
other objects, just now, press more immediately upon our attention, 
I shall defer urging this topic farther, until I can submit something 
more specific to your examination. 

The zeal of the society of St. John the Baptist continues to be 
ardent, but the extraordinary sufferings and trials of the last year 
have, in this city, deranged much of its order, deprived it of several 
members by death, of others by removal, besides paralysing the efforts 
of its collectors, and calling away the attention of its most active mem- 
bers to more urgent calls and to indispensable duties; yet I am con- 
vineed that, with God’s blessing, it will be speedily reorganized and 
prosperous; and that it will not only greatly aid us in the erection and 
support of our seminary, but also in extending and sustaining our 
missions. 

The number of our brethren in the faith has considerably augmented 
in this state, not only by the large accession of emigrants who find 
employment in this city, but by the distribution of several of them 
in the interior of the state, not only as labourers upon the works of 
improvement now in progress, but as settlers in more than one of the 
towns; and it is necessary that efforts should be made to afford them 
opportunities for attending at the holy sacrifice and partaking of the 
sacraments, as well as of receiving that instruction and being placed 
under that religious and moral superintendence, by which alone they 
ean be so influenced as to prevent their speedingly degenerating into 
objects of scandal, instruments of crime, an injury to the state, and a 
reproach to religion. It is true, that some of our missions receive, 
at present, very regular and efficient attention, but our wants in this 
respect are increasing with the increase of our numbers. 

Since we have last assembled, I have been able to create a new dis- 
trict, comprising Sumter, Kershaw, and Chesterfield. A church has 
been erected in Sumter upon a site most convenient for the greater 
portion of those who belong to our communion: great credit is due to 
those by whose exertions, contributions, zeal, and perseverance it has 
been effected. Some of them are the descendants of those good per- 
sons by whose efforts the first congregation that we had in this state 
was formed, and its church erected. They have our sincere gratitude. 
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Their better and more suitable recompense, however, will be found in 
the blessings it will diffuse through their families, and the benefits of 
redemption to which I pray they may attain to in heaven. A priest 
has been stationed there during the last six months, and he has ocea- 
sionally visited Camden and Cheraw: In the former town, it is likely 
that, as we cannot easily procure a building which would, without 
extraordinary expense be fitted for a ehurch, we shall be enabled to 
erect one, that will be sufficient for our present exigency, upon a very 
eligible lot which has been given some years since for that purpose by 
a very estimable member of our church. 

This mission being provided for, other places will. require success- 
ively similar attention, for which purpose we shall need an addition 
to our clergy, and an addition to our means. Though I do not at pres- 
ent seek from you action upon the subject, I am desirous of bringing 
it to your view, in order that you may be aware of the necessity of 
continuing our efforts for the creation of an efficient body of priests 
and of procuring means whereby those missions may be supplied. 

I have already adverted to the untoward circumstances which sur- 
rounded us in this city, by which, whilst the means of our being able to 
extend the work of religion were seriously diminished, the expenses to 
which we were subjected were exceedingly great. However, it gives 
me consolation to state, that our providential Father, who feeds the 
birds of the air and clothes the field with its beautiful variety has not 
forgotten us. He told us that for those who would seek first the king- 
dom of God and his justice, provision would be made in all those things 
necessary for food and raiment; and though we cannot presume to say 
that we have fulfilled his injunction, he has yet encouraged us to con- 
fidence: for in the very moment of our greatest difficulty, and when we 
were straitened on every side, and our only hope was in him, I received 
most unexpectedly from some generous and unknown benefactress, 
through the vicar apostolic of the London district in England, such a 
sum as removed the threatened difficulties: and by this manifestation 
of the divine goodness, I was sustained and strengthened for the per- 
formance of laborious duties at the moment [when] I was ready to 
faint. You will see the particulars that have reached me, in the 
accounts that I shall lay before you, and I am convinced that you will 
unite with me in praising God for his good providence, and entreating 
him to repay an hundred fold our good unknown benefactress. We have 
also been aided by the society at Vienna, and the association in France 
has with a prompt generosity, upon being informed of our disasters, 
considerably increased the allowance which it makes to us this year. 
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They ask, and surely they deserve our prayers!—These societies indeed 
have designs upon our republics! Yes! They desire to subvert the 
dominion of vice and of ignorance, they are anxious to follow the wan- 
dering emigrant into our woods, and to erect for him, in his new habi- 
tation, the altar at which his father worshipped, and upon which, accord- 
ing to the testimony of his conscience, he may pay to that God of his 
fathers his humble adoration in spirit and in truth, in that way which 
Jesus Christ taught to his Apostles, and which their successors have 
continued unchanged amidst the revolutions, the vicissitudes and inno- 
vations of fluctuating sublunary things. They are anxious in this land, 
which to him is yet strange, to bestow upon him those consolations, 
those blessings, and those sacraments of religion which gave him joy 
in his youth, and will renew in him those holy sentiments which were 
allied to the innocence of his childhood, and make him feel that he is 
in the house of his father, even though the mighty deep should raise its 
billows between him and the spot of his nativity. They seek to attach 
him to the anchor of his hope, that his faith may be secured to the 
truths of heaven and that he may not be driven about in uncertainty, 
tossed upon a variety of strange doctrines by the winds of human opin- 
ion! May God prosper their efforts to enrich our land with their alms, 
with their faith, with the seeds of virtue, which may enable us to cul- 
tivate a region that before was barren, but which may henceforth pro- 
duce a rich harvest for heaven! 

And what a glorious crowning of the works of his piety and of his 
zeal and self-devotion; what a noble and useful employment for the 
venerable survivor of our first hierarchy, the Bishop of Bardstown, to 
be occupied, at the request of the holy father, in visiting the churches 
of regenerated France? There, whilst he witnesses the mighty progress 
of religion in the land of his birth, to pour into the ears of its people 
the gratitude of our churches for the charity which they have exhibited 
to us, and to animate them to greater efforts in our behalf! Long may 
he be spared to reflect the glories of the first fathers of our church upon 
us who strive to emulate their example! 

But whilst we are thus aided from abroad, being sustained in our 
efforts by our brethren in Europe; justice, honour, gratitude, and 
religion, require that we should also exert ourselves. It is not to relieve 
us from discharging our own duty that they contribute to our aid, but 
it is to supply what our poverty could not afford. Were we able to 
maintain our church and to promote religion by our own efforts, we 
would be bound to announce it to them, and to decline receiving their 
alms, in order that others who greatly needed them may receive. We 
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are also bound to use our best efforts by adding our contribution to 
theirs, to promote the great object which is common to us both, that is, 
the extension of religious knowledge, the providing opportunties for 
receiving the sacraments for those who need and who desire them, the 
creation and the support of a ministry, to seek the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, and to open the fold to the stranger who may desire 
to enter, and the erection of altars for those who have been so long 
estranged from the holy sacrifice. If we feel any gratitude to our 
benefactors, any love for our neighbour, any piety towards God, any 
zeal for religion, we will not be backward in making generous sacrifices, 
each according as God has enabled him, to secure these desirable 
results. It is true that this city has been ravaged by fire and by fever, 
and that the other parts of the state have united with the city in gen- 
erously contributing to relieve the sufferers. This has been sensibly 
felt, and it was not therefore matter of astonishment to find that the 
very useful and meritorious society of St. John the Baptist did not 
realize the funds which had been calculated upon at the commencement 
of the year. Yet it has done much, and it is to be hoped will renew its 
zeal, and recommence its exertions. 

There are, at present, two objects which demand our earliest 
attention. We are without an asylum for the orphans of Catholics who 
are sometimes left in a state of destitution. The orphan house of this 
city is conducted upon principles which afford us no security for their 
being educated in the faith of their fathers, should they be placed in 
that institution; and it certainly would be a dereliction of our duty to 
give up their religion in order to procure sustenance for their bodies. 
The time has arrived when we are required to make a serious effort to 
do a double work of charity, by providing for their souls equally as 
for their bodies. 

The other is to devise some mode by which emigrants who belong 
to our church may have facilities afforded to them, not only in this 
city, but also in the interior, of performing the duties of religion, by 
which they may be preserved from dissipation, by which they may be 
encouraged to industry, and made not only useful members of society, 
but become a eredit to our church in place of being an occasion of 
reproach and of obloguy. Their number has lately increased, and is still 
likely to be augmented, and I am disposed to attribute much of their 
forgetfulness of religious practices to the want of a proper opportunity 
for their observance. 

Connected with this is another subject to which our best attention 
should be given, this is the religious education of the children. In 
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order to effect it properly nothing could be more useful than to have 
schools in which the sciences may be taught and the lower branches of 
education attended to, at the same time that the children belonging to 
sur congregations could therein receive the proper religious instruc- 
tion. I have made efforts for this purpose at different times, hitherto 
with but little success as regards the male department. You will not 
need any reasoning from me to convince you of its necessity. The only 
question is, respecting its practicability, and every day more urgently 
presses upon us the necessity of its consideration. Other diocesses, of 
far more recent creation, have outstripped us beyond all comparison in 
this course of improvement, and it is full time for us to make some 
efforts to provide ourselves with establishments, in some degree ade- 
quate to the demand which not only exists at present, but which is 
very likely to be continually increasing. The peculiarity of our situa- 
tion heretofore, was an obstacle to our action for this object;—but at 
present, I think it very likely that we are sufficiently numerous and 
sufficiently able to afford the means for a commencement. The neglect 
of proper education for our male children is too serious an evil to per- 
mit our longer overlooking it. 

We have, thank God, been able to succeed to the extent of our most 
sanguine expectations in the establishment of the Ursuline convent, 
where several young ladies have already received the very best religious, 
moral, and scientific instruction, and which they have turned to very 
good account. The ladies who form this community, have indeed paid the 
tribute of suffering to a change of climate: but they have safely gone 
through the ordeal, without any diminution of their number. God has 
tried and protected them during the last epidemic, and at present they 
may be considered as well qualified for the task which they have under- 
taken, as any other body in our country, and as likely to have a perma- 
nent establishment as any that I know of. Their pupils have greatly 
increased in number, and the difficulty most likely to embarrass them 
soon, will be that of being able to make room for the expected applica- 
tions. So far as relates to those young ladies whose friends can meet 
the expenses of this institution, I feel satisfied that ample provision is 
made for bestowing upon them therein, the most respectable and accom- 
plished education, together with the best religious impressions, which it 
is possible to inculcate. 

One object of the Sisters of our Lady of Mercy, is to provide for 
the solid and plain education of those young females whose means do 
not permit, and whose prospects do not require their attention to the 
higher accomplishments of their sex. Some years of experience, together 
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with their own previous education, their industry, their application, and 
their charity, fit them to perform this duty in the best manner. To the 
study of religion they have united its practice, and they are eminently 
fitted, therefore, to inculcate its maxims by word and by example. They 
are about to add a school for gratuitous instruction, to communicate 
the blessings of education to those little females who may be in charge 
of persons unable to pay the moderate prices required for their tuition. 
It will also be the happiness of the Ursulines to perform a like work of 
merey when their community shall be sufficiently numerous. At pres- 
ent they devote a considerable portion of their time to the religious 
instruction of females of all ages, colours, and stations in life, and by 
this exercise of charity have rendered us inealeulable benefit. I, there- 
fore, consider the instruction of the females to be, at present, placed 
upon a good footing in the city, and that, as circumstances may per- 
mit, it will be sufficient to extend it through such other parts as may 
require it. 

The congregation of the sisters has been eminently useful to us 
during the late epidemic; for though several of their own body and 
of the boarders under their care, were seriously affected, God in his 
merey has spared them all; yet whilst they could by any effort devote 
themselves to the charitable care of others, they were mercifully labori- 
ous, and wonderfully indefatigable. Their charity was particularly 
exhibited in the hospital of the brotherhood of San Marino, a useful 
association of respectable workingmen, by whom those good sisters wil] 
be gratefully remembered. They will, however, have a better reward in 
the approval of that God to whose service they devote themselves. I 
trust I may soon be enabled to place orphans permanently under their 
eare, and thus give them employment in all the duties which they seek 
to perform. 

The last convention took the first steps towards an amendment 
of the constitution, so as to have but one annual convention for the 
entire diocess, instead of having separate ones in each state. I have 
laid the amendments as they were adopted by that body, before the 
several vestries in the state, and they have been by them unanimously 
adopted. The convention and the vestries in the state of Georgia, have 
also adopted them with a like unanimity, and I have such information 
as satisfies me that there will be no obstacle to their being accepted by 
North Carolina. You will therefore take them into your consideration 
for the purpose of final action, so far as you are concerned. 

I have to inform you that the provision in the constitution for cre- 
ating a general fund, continues to be a dead letter. This is the more 
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to be regretted, as the contribution which it regulates to be paid, is in 
itself very trifling, and if collected from all would form a considerable 
amount, to be applied by you to very important objects. 

At its Convention in last May, the Roman Catholic Church of the 
State of Georgia suggested in place of this stated contribution, a yearly 
collection of voluntary offerings, to be placed at the disposal of the 
convention for the same objects. As your next meeting is likely to 
be ‘in conjunction with the delegates from the other states of the dio- 
cess, I think it better to make no constitutional change in the sections 
regarding this fund until you shall have formed but one body, and may 
thus more easily adopt one rule of action. 

Nothing final has been done regarding the contribution to the fund 
for destitute priests. My own opinion is, that it will answer sufficiently 
our purposes, to take up a yearly collection in the different churches 
for that object; the sum thus obtained could be added to that contrib- 
uted by the clergy and funded, as the present amount is, in trustees 
selected for that purpose. I have taken up a small collection for this 
purpose in Augusta, which has been thus secured. 

I regret being obliged to inform you that the United States Cath- 
olic Miscellany has been a still more losing concern than heretofore. 
You will perceive, in the accounts that are to be laid before you, the 
sum which I have been obliged to advance for its support; and I feel 
desirous of having your opinion, whether the benefit of its continuance > 
is sufficient to counterbalance the sum which it thus yearly abstracts 
from the means of one of the most indigent diocesses of the Union, 
not to mention the great sacrifice of time and of labour which is required 
for its publication. . 

There are several other topics upon which I could address you, 
and which are worthy of our consideration, but at present they may be 
dispensed with, as not so pressing in their nature, nor to be so easily acted 
upon. I shall however, be ready to attend to any request you may make 
for additional information, and communicate it as far as in my power. 

Let us then, beloved brethren, enter upon our consultation as to 
how the great work of the Lord may best be promoted and his glory 
attained, by the salvation of those souls redeemed by the blood of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ; and for this end let us not cease to implore the 
light of the Holy Ghost, through the merits of the Son from the benig- 
nity of the Father; to which divine Trinity be honour and glory, thanks- 
giving and praise, for ever and ever. 

Yours, affectionately in Christ, 
JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


ADDRESS BEFORE ''HE CHURCH CONVENTIONS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA HELD AT FAYETTEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


FIRST CONVENTION MARCH, 1829 


Beloved Brethren :—The object of our assembling is, with the aid of 
God, to attempt the organization of our little church in this state. Our 
numbers are small, our congregations distant from each other, and our 
other members thinly spread over the surface of the country. The occa- 
sion which has brought together the clergy which are here met, appeared 
to me calculated by its novelty to attract several of our lay-members, 
and I therefore judged it proper to attempt convening our body in this 
place, at the period that we were about to dedicate a church to the 
service of Almighty God, for the first time, according to our rite, within 
the precincts of North Carolina. Circumstaneed as we are, we can 
neither have many members in our houses, nor many topics for our con- 
sideration; yet there are some subjects of vital interest to our well- 
being, and to the very existence of our church: and they, I should hope, 
will receive our serious consideration. 

Hitherto the Catholics of this state have been almost entirely bereft 
of a ministry; occasional visits to a few stations affording the only 
opportunity which they possessed for receiving instruction, or for par- 
ticipating of the sacraments; those visits were few, short, precarious, and 
at long intervals. There existed means and dispositions for the sup- 
port of clergymen, but no properly qualified priests could be found who 
would undertake the charge of its missions; two or three attempts which 
I made proved unsuccessful, owing to causes not now necessary to be 
stated; but I trust we may henceforward consider that, to some extent, 
a ministry will be permanently secured to a portion of the state. 

But, my brethren, in order to secure that permanent ministry, 
proper means must be taken to insure a supply and a succession of 
efficient clergymen, and those means must be such as will enable 
us to have them educated amongst ourselves. Experience has taught 
us the folly as well as the impolicy of relying upon foreign sources, 
whether in other diocesses of this Union, or in Europe, for such clergy- 
men as would be useful. No diocess in our province has a sufficient num- 
ber to meet its own demands; few in Europe have a superabundance, 
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and though exceptions will occasionally be found, generally speaking, 
no diocess will readily relinquish the services of its meritorious or use- 
ful subjects; the persons most easily spared, would be those with whose 
ministry we could best dispense. We should also consider that, in order 
to be fully and perfectly independent, our country should have within 
itself the power of supplying our religious as well as our other wants; 
it is our obvious duty to make-our states as far as possible, independent 
of foreign aid for the supply of what is essential to our well-being: add 
to these considerations the advantages of having our clergy trained up 
In habits of familiarity with our institutions, attached to our principles, 
confirmed in our practices, acquainted with our people, and possessing 
their confidence, and you will readily perceive the propriety, I would 
say the necessity of having them receive an American education, per- 
haps I might say, an education within our own borders. 

Impressed with this necessity, my efforts have during some years 
been unceasingly directed to this object, and in the existence of the 
elergy which now serves this diocess, I have found the results; we should 
be now almost, if not altogether destitute of a priesthood, had not my 
earliest attention, most sedulous care, and continued labours, been 
devoted to the education and training up of the ministry that now exists 
amongst us. Whatever has been lately done towards supplying the 
spiritual wants of the church in this state, has been derived from our 
diocesan seminary; whatever prospect exists of continuing our ministry 
is found to arise from that source: in that institution good candidates 
from without, and meritorious applicants who may be found amongst 
ourselves, may be well prepared and ordained to break the bread of 
life to an hungering multitude, and to officiate at our altars; but I must 
add that in effecting what has hitherto been done, a heavy debt has been 
ineurred, and to provide for the future, serious and continued exertion 
is absolutely necessary. I would therefore earnestly press this impor- 
tant subject upon your consideration. My expectations at present, I 
confess, cannot be very great, but some efforts should be made; and the 
earlier attention is paid to this topic, the more likely shall we be to 
arrive at some good practical results. The conventions of the other two 
states of this diocess have had the subject under consideration: they 
have approved of the principle, but I cannot say that they have been 
sufficiently active in their operations. You will observe that some pro- 
vision is made for this purpose in the constitution, under the head of 
the general fund. Allow me to draw your attention to the view there 
given, and beg your serious co-operation with me in the discharge of 
this important duty. 
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Next to securing the existence of a ministry, the embodying of our 
members should demand our care. Owing to my various avocations of 
duty, the scanty means at my disposal, the large extent of the diocess, 
and the limited time hitherto at my command for that purpose, I have 
been as yet able to visit but a comparatively sma!l portion of North 
Carolina; but I am led to believe that our members in the western 
section are more numerous than on the seaboard, and considerably 
exceed the estimate which I had at first formed. Living amongst neigh- 
bours who, however kindly disposed, yet entertain the most preposter- 
ous notions of the principles, the practices, and the history of Roman 
Catholics; our brethren find no advantage in declaring their faith, but 
would thereby subject themselves, as they believe, to a great variety of 
inconveniences. I do not now intend making any remark upon the 
irregularity of this concealment, my object is merely to state what I 
have in several instances known operating as its cause: hence, not only 
are the other citizens ignorant of the existence of Catholics amongst 
them, but not unfrequently are near neighbours belonging to our church 
unknown to each other; and when, upon the furnishing of opportunities 
for the practice of their religion, several have professed their belief, 
they have been mutually astonished at the discovery. It would be well, 
if we could enable them to act more consistently with our principles, and 
more in accordance with their own feelings. It would be well, if proper 
steps were taken to ascertain where they exist, that they might be recog- 
nised, visited, encouraged, and brought to aid us by their co-operation. | 
The experience of the last few years has shown me very clearly, that 
much: yet remains to be done upon this head, and that we may all exert 
ourselves most advantageously, each in his own sphere, in this very use- 
ful occupation. : 

There are several other topics which I would wish to submit to 
your consideration, but as I regard the present effort rather in the 
light of an experiment, I shall defer bringing them forward until I 
shall see a more proper occasion: meanwhile, I shall be happy to fur- 
nish you such information as I possess upon any subject regarding which 
you may choose to consult me. 

Let us, my brethren, beseech the Father of lights, and the God of 
all consolation, that he would vouchsafe to guide, to strengthen, and to 
comfort us, in these our humble efforts for the salvation of souls and 
the glory of his name, through the merits of our blessed Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 
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SECOND CONVENTION FEBRUARY, 1831 


My Brethren:—It has pleased the Almighty to permit our assem- 
bling here for the second time, that we may consult for the benefit of 
religion in this state, which has greatly suffered for the want of a min- 
istry. To him who addresses you, it has been a source of great pain 
that the last year has been permitted to elapse without any convention 
of our body; but the desolation of this church has arisen from causes 
beyond his control, and which it was not in your power to remove. Let 
us beseech our heavenly Father, that henceforth we may find ourselves 
in more favourable circumstances. 

Ten years have nearly passed away since, soon after his arrival] in 
this country, your bishop first visited the state of North Carolina; he 
can never forget the kind and affectionate manner of his reception, and 
the attentions he received, not only from his own flock, wheresoever he 
met them, but from our separated brethren of various denominations. 
He recollects well the prospects which then opened to his view; the 
great benefits which were likely to acerue from the _ estab- 
lishment of churches, and a_ settlement of a ministry in 
those places where a few of the members of our communion 
were found congregated. The anxiety of the scattered flock surpassed 
the zeal of the pastor; yet he trusts that there was no remissness on his 
part. He has made various efforts with varied expectations; and has, 
together with his people, fully experienced the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment. His fairest prospects have been blighted; his best calculations 
have been baffled; the swelling bud, to which he looked with precocious 
confidence, has been almost uniformly nipped when about to expand its 
flower. And if the effort in which we are engaged were only to be sus- 
tained by human power, we might be tempted to desist. But frequently 
it happens that God designs to crown with singular success the perse- 
verance which hopes and labours against the obstacles that would seem 
to be insurmountable; frequently he withholds the increase from those 
who toil in planting and watering, that no flesh should glory in his 
sight, that he might give a salutary check to our vanity, lest, being 
elated with success, we might forget the source of the blessing, and 
boast of the results of his power and his goodness, as if they were the 
achievement of our right hand. At all events, it is our obligation to 
persevere in what we know to be our duty; the recompense to which we 
look is the salvation of our souls, and not the triumph of an exhibition 
to the eyes of the world. 

Brethren, owing to the deficiency of a ministry, the churches which 
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had been created in this state, have continued in an extremely languid 
condition, the calls of other congregations for organization have been 
unattended to, and the scattered Catholics left altogether unheeded. 
Under such circumstances, we can have nothing of interest as regards 
the past to lay before you. On the occasion of our former assembling 
in this place, the church in which we are now met was dedicated to the 
service of Almighty God, under the invocation of St. Patrick. Soon 
afterwards, I dedicated, under the invocation of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, a church which the flock at Washington, in Beaufort County, 
had, with great zeal, and aided by the liberality of their fellow-citizens, 
succeeded in erecting. During that year, the services of one priest were 
all that could be afforded to the eastern division of the state; the south- 
west was occasionally visited from South Carolina,—but towards the 
close of that year, greatly to my mortification, I was obliged to permit 
the priest who had resided in the eastern division to withdraw to a sta- 
tion outside the state, nor could I supply his place until after the lapse 
of twelve months. I, after great exertion, succeeded in so arranging 
the affairs of my diocess, as to be able to send to their present stations 
the two priests who now reside amongst you; and it is my most sincere 
and ardent wish that I may be able to keep at least those stations sup- 
plied. Others might easily be created; but I must confess that, however 
desirable it would be to form and to supply them, this latter effort is at 
present completely beyond by reach. I shall have some documents laid 
before you, that will put you fully in possession of the sources of our 
weakness, and enable you adequately to form correct judgments respect- 
ing the remedy of which this evil may be susceptible. 

The conventions of South Carolina and Georgia have seen and 
acknowledged the absolute necessity of upholding a diocesan seminary, 
in order to supply our stations with an efficient body of clergymen, and 
they have more than once resolved to second my efforts for this purpose. 
You can easily perceive that it is altogether because of the want of 
pastors, that the thousands who in this state have fallen away from the 
religion of their ancestors, are now estranged from our altars, and 
that the few who have remained faithful have been exposed to so many 
and such great inconveniences. And how is this want to be supplied? 
We have only two sources; we must either supply it by procuring an 
educated clergy from abroad or by creating it at home. It is the worst 
policy imaginable, to remain dependent upon foreign benevolence for 
the means which are indispensable to the maintenance of religion. In 
the first place, there is not at present a superabundant clergy in any of 
the nations of Europe; and even if there were, the language, the habits, 
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the imperfect notions which the majority of the European clergy have 
of our state of society, and the difficulty of a change in those respects, 
though they agree with us fully in faith, would render the labour of 
several of the best informed and most virtuous of those men compara- 
tively unavailing. In the next place: no foreign diocess would will- 
ingly give up the services of its efficient priests, and it would be no 
advantage to our church to make our diocess a receptacle for those who 
could not conveniently remain in the places for which they were 
ordained. It has often happened that men eminently qualified for the 
work of our ministry have zealously come to the aid of the American 
hierarchy from foreign churches, but unfortunately their number has 
been more than counterbalanced by those persons whom it would have 
been well to have rejected. We cannot safely rely for the supply of our 
churches upon such a precarious source, Again; though our districts 
are very large, our population is exceedingly sparse, and the remuner- 
ation of the clerical labourers is limited indeed, in our southern 
churches. Yet, thank God, they have food and raiment, and are there- 
with content. It is no reproach to those who zealously exert themselves 
in churches more favoured with the fat of the land to observe, that our 
poverty is no inducement to allure the settled clergy of remote countries 
to regions in which they must become in a measure acclimated, before 
they can be extensively useful. This last cireumstance shows also the 
propriety of having in the midst of our territory, a seminary in which 
the clergy of our southern states will not only be saved from the dan- 
gers attending change of climate, but also grow up acquainted with our 
peculiar habits and the customs and institutions which our special cir- 
cumstances not only have created, but are likely to continue. It was on 
this experience, and influenced by these considerations, that I felt it, at 
an early period of my administration, to be a pressing obligation to create 
a seminary, in upholding which, though a large debt, which presses 
very inconveniently upon us, has been created; yet, by its means, we 
were placed in possession of nearly all the priests who form our dio- 
ceesan clergy; and whatever exertion it may require, we shall feel bound 
for the same reasons to continue it, that thereby we may endeavour to 
extend the benefits of religion to our destitute brethren, and to provide 
a succession of pastors for those who fill the places which we at present 
occupy. Though I cannot expect much aid from the infant church of 
North Carolina in the extinction of this debt, and the maintenance of 
this institution; still it is fit that you should be in possession of the 
facts, and not only enter into a common feeling upon the subject with 
the churches of South Carolina and of Georgia, but that you should to 
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Some extent co-operate with them in making some effort to liquidate 
the debt, but for the creation of which you should be still without a min- 
istry, and in upholding a seminary by which alone your wants are likely 
to be supplied. In effecting this, though large donations would be 
desirable, yet it is believed that systematic contributions of a limited 
amount regularly collected and faithfully applied would be fully ade- 
quate to all our wants. 

You will also perceive that our ministry is altogether composed in 
this diocess of adopted citizens. Should we continue dependent upon 
foreign churches for the candidates who are to fill our seminary, we 
would have only partially removed the obstacles which it is desirable 
to overcome, and hence it would be well to cherish and encourage in our 
youth, a disposition to dedicate themselves to the services of the sanc- 
tuary; so that we may insure the continuance of the ministry. In lay- 
ing these observations before you, I do not calculate so much upon any 
immediate results as upon bringing your attention to subjects in respect 
to which I am very desirous you should be so interested as that you 
would frequently turn them over in your minds, and thus gradually 
be enabled to act upon them efficiently. 

I shall lay before you some suggestions upon these subjects which 
appear to me very easy of execution, by no means burdensome, and 
which would be extensively and permanently beneficial if they were 
steadily and zealously acted upon. 

In a more forward state of our church, I should have several other 
topics upon which I would communicate with you, but it is useless to 
occupy your attention with subjects upon which I feel conscious you 
could not at present be prepared to act. There are a few, however, to 
which I shall allude. Amongst the several duties of the little con- 
eregations of this state, that which must necessarily oceupy their early 
attention is, the erection and maintenance of a church and the support 
of a clergyman. ‘To these objects I presume each individual amongst 
our flock contributes cheerfully in proportion to the means with which 
God has blessed them. Should any one hold back from making his 
offering to the common stock, it is on his part a dereliction of duty: 
it is endeavouring, by taxing one who is more generous, to partake of 
benefits to procure which he has himself made no exertion: or it is 
hazarding the loss of those advantages: for however moderate the expec- 
tations of those who serve you, they rely altogether upon you for their 
support; and without your aid, churches can neither be erected nor kept 
in repair. They whom God has enabled, owe to him, to their families, 
and to their pastor, to contribute liberally; it is also a debt of justice 
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to their fellow-contributors, and of charity to several of their fellow- 
citizens, who would otherwise be bereft of the opportunities of religion; 
they who have but little should also from that little contribute some- 
what, not only as a matter of justice, but of prudence, because they 
thus encourage their more wealthy brethren, who do not find themselves 
left alone in their efforts to sustain religion; and they establish a 
stronger claim on their own behalf for the continuance of those services 
which otherwise should be withdrawn in favour of more deserving claim- 
ants. But after they have provided for those first wants, there is a 
claim, the mode of meeting which by the church of the state it is the 
province of the convention to regulate, namely, the support of the 
bishop, and the expenses attending his visitation. I am not aware 
whether any provision has been made for these purposes: if not, it 
would be well to have it brought under your consideration. 

The Constitution regulates a moderate quarterly contribution to a 
general fund which is placed under certain restrictions at the disposal 
of the Convention. My impression is, that no steps have been taken to 
act upon this regulation. Believe me, that the temporal prosperity of 
our church will be better secured by rigid attention to these apparently 
trifling contributions, than by indulging the expectations of large dona- 
tions—our church is the concern of its rich and of its poor, they can 
all unite in this manner to make it sufficiently independent and perma- 
nent; and I trust this united exertion will be found amongst us. 

Any other subject upon which you desire information, which it is 
in my power to communicate, shall be immediately attended to, upon 
your suggestion. 

We have lately received accounts of the death of our holy father 
Pope Pius VIII., whose pontificate, though short, was marked, as have 
those of the great body of his predecessors been, by many virtues, and 
great utility. Whilst he was conspicuous for extensive learning, his 
private virtues, his zeal, his independence, and hig prudence in the 
discharge of his awful public duty in times of no ordinary character, 
marked him as worthy of the high station of Vicar of Jesus Christ, in 
the government of his visible church. He united the strictest integrity 
of faith and love for wholesome discipline, with that true liberality 
which, without infringing the force of principle, can make proper con- 
cessions to the uninformed and commiserate the weakness of our fallen 
nature. Yet elevated as was his station, and perfect as we believe his 
virtue to have been, the charge which he held was awful, and his 
responsibility of the highest grade, whilst he had the frailties of our 
corrupted state. In the days of his administration he watched and he 
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prayed for our welfare: not merely charity, but even in some measure 
justice calls upon us, if he be in that state in which our suffrages can 
afford him relief, to hasten to his assistance by prostrating ourselves 
before the throne of mercy on his behalf, and offering for the repose of 
his soul the holy sacrifice of propitiation. For this purpose, I invite 
you to assist at an office and High Mass on to-morrow, and otherwise 
to remember him in your religious exercises. 

Our charity is also excited on behalf of one of our brethren in 
the faith, who, though humble in his sphere, yet was zealous for the pro- 
motion of religion, and held an office as one of our board of general 
trustees. The remembrance of his co-operation united to those circum- 
stances, makes it fitting that I should invite you to an office and High 
Mass, to be celebrated for the repose of the soul of the late James 
Usher, on Tuesday. Let us, brethren, smail as is our number, attend 
sedulously to our affairs, and perhaps it would please our heavenly 
Father to bless our efforts. Though a large number of our lay delega- 
tion has not been able to assist at our deliberations, yet you are in pos- 
session of their sentiments and views, and you can at ali events pro- 
ceed in the work of our organization, should you not feel it prudent to 
do more. Let us pray to the Father of lights to guide our delibera- 
tions, and endeavour to act in the spirit of the church of Jesus Christ: 
and may the blessed influence of the Holy Ghost be with us, is the sin- 
cere prayer of, brethren, 

Yours affectionately, 
JoHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


ADDRESSES BEFORE THE CHURCH CONVENTIONS OF 
GHORGIA * 


FIRST CONVENTION APRIL, 1826 


My Brethren:—We are met together by the permission of God to 
use our best exertions towards organizing and making permanent our 
church in this state. 

There are some concerns of its government which God has com- 
mitted wholly and exclusively to the charge of those whom the Holy 
Ghost hath placed as bishops to govern the church. In the administra- 
tion of other matters, these prelates are aided by the counsel and the 
co-operation of their clergy—but in the regulation of its temporal con- 
cerns, they have not unfrequently found it prudent and beneficial to 
request aid from the zeal and the experience of the laity. According 
to the principles of that constitution upon which we have agreed, one 
of the great objects of the present convention is to consult together 
how the several scattered portions of our flock in this state might be 
able to co-operate for their mutual benefit, their continued harmony and 
their increasing affection, and by what prudent means they might 
insure to themselves the certain aids of religion, and transmit them to 
their descendants. 

You are yourselves equally well aware as is he who addresses you, 
of the serious obstacles which have hitherto generally impeded the pros- 
pects of our church in this state: it is therefore altogether unnecessary 
for me to advert to any except such as still continue, and which appear 
to me to admit of the immediate application of remedies. 

Our few dissociated congregations had no bond of union but their 
common faith. It is true they were united in doctrine, in discipline, 
and in sacraments, but they did not co-operate as one body; each con- 
gregation confined itself merely to its own concerns, and appeared 
totally regardless of any general object, and altogether insensible to the 
welfare of the body at large. If each state in our union regarded only 
its own concerns, would our confederation occupy the prominent place 
which it holds? If each county in your state confined itself to its own 


* The first, third, fifth, seventh and eighth were held at Augusta; the second, 
fourth, sixth and ninth at Savannah.—Eb. 
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local concerns, upon what basis would the welfare of Georgia rest? If 
you confine your views to the individual wants and interests of sep- 
arate and single congregations, you will do little in your district 
churches, and nothing as a body. Years will elapse, and you will remain 
just where you now are. But if you consult together, your zeal will be 
enkindled, you will be animated to exertion, and in your co-operation 
you will prosper. You will grow into a large compact church: instead 
of continuing to be dissociated, little, scattered portions. The means of 
our prosperity are in the state, but your exertion is required to make 
them available. . 

Our commencement must be feeble, but it is not despicable. Our 
apathy may however cause it to be despised. If so, the fault is in our- 
selves, not in the great subject upon which we have assembled. 

There existed jealousy between the clergy and the laity, each fear- 
ing an encroachment upon its rights by the other. Do I flatter myself 
when I express my hope that it no longer exists? I know there is not 
on either side any proper grounds for this fear. Our interests are the 
same, our objects are the same, our wishes are the same: we seek to 
attain one end; our opinions may sometimes differ as to the mode of its 
attainment. Let us consult together in the spirit of kindness and char- 
ity and with mutual feeling of respect for each other. We will agree 
also then in the mode of attaining that single end; we will cheerfully 
co-operate. Our union will be then our strength. This union must 
then be the result of consultation, and this consultation can only be had 
at our conventions. 

Besides the banishment of jealousy, and the creation of union and 
mutual confidence, it is necessary that we should endeavour to supply 
to our scattered brethren through the states, the opportunity of making 
themselves known to each other and to us. You are equally as well 
aware as I am of the reluctance which exists in the minds of many 
Roman Catholies to make what they consider a useless profession of their 
faith in places where not only are our tenets and principles altogether 
misunderstood, but where we are most grossly misrepresented by men 
who are supposed to know us, but who if they are not very ignorant 
must be worse than ignorant. When Georgia was a British colony, the 
spirit of the British codes of persecution domineered in full vigour 
over the land; and even at the period of the revolution, the state of 
Georgia in her complaints of the conduct of the British monarch 
expressed her dissatisfaction at his having allowed some of his sub- 
jects to practise the Roman Catholic religion. Since then a better spirit 
has pervaded this happy republic, and this state was one of the first to 
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establish religious freedom, and continues to be one of the most strenu- 
ous in its defence. We have found ample protection in its liberal con- 
stitution. Yet, unfortunately, the weakness of human nature is such, 
that still in many places the ancient misconceptions in our regard, con- 
tinue in some instances; the members of our church are exposed to incon- 
veniences by the profession of their faith. When our fellow-citizens 
of other denominations shall have known us better, these inconveniences 
will cease to exist. For their sake and for ours, for the sake of charity 
and peace, it would be well to hasten the time of removing their mis- 
takes, and thus give to our brethren confidence to profess openly what 
they believe, and to practise the duties of a religion which they con- 
sider to have been instituted by our blessed Redeemer. 

One of the best modes of effecting this will be by making the proper 
arrangements for establishing missions in those places where Roman 
Catholics are found to reside. To supply those missions, and to pro- 
vide for a succession in those places where churches already exist, the 
most effectual plan would be to aid in supporting our diocesan semin- 
ary in which candidates might be properly prepared, being educated 
in the perfection of human and divine science, in the fervid purity of 
Christian piety, and trained up in a warm attachment to our republican 
institutions, and our American principles. 

This being your first meeting, rather for the purpose of organiza- 
tion than of progress, you will be occupied more in electing the proper 
officers who may discharge their several duties until the next conven- 
tion, than in the performance of those acts which will more properly 
belong to future conventions. 

I shall not detain you longer, but pray that God the Father, the 
great founder of our faith and his only and coequal Son our Lord and 
Redeemer Jesus Christ, our permanent though invisible head, and the 
Holy Ghost, who in the unity of their Godhead exists the great sancti- 
fier of our church, may bless you and aid you in your labours for the 
diffusion of knowledge and the promotion of virtue. 


SECOND CONVENTION APRIL, 1827 


Dear Brethren:—We are assembled by the permission of heaven, 
and according to the regulations of our Constitution, for the purpose of 
doing what lies in our power to aid in promoting the interests of reli- 
gion in the state of Georgia. Let us beseech the Author of that religion 
to shed his light upon our minds, that we might be able to see how this 
great duty can be best performed. 
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It is my province to lay before you the great objects which should 
occupy our serious attention. I do not think I can better perform that 
duty than by reminding you of the benefits which were expected to 
result from our conventions. It was always a maxim in the church 
to preserve her children in charity and affection, as brethren dwelling 
together in unity. Wheresoever her faith is spread abroad from the 
North to the South, wheresoever her clean and holy oblation of sacri- 
fice is made from the rising of the sun, to the going down thereof; not 
only is the name of her spouse great amongst the nations, but she draws 
her children together as one family, having in view one great object, 
and striving together to establish peace, harmony, and affection on 
earth, as they seek to attain the enjoyment of one glory in the king- 
dom of their father in a better world. The Saviour declared to them, 
by this shall men know that you are my disciples, if you love one 
another. To bring together in affection and charity, the clergy and the 
principal laity of the state at specified periods, so as to make them 
feel that they were one body, so as to afford them an opportunity of 
kind intercourse, and bind them together by a more firm league of con- 
fidence, was thought to be highly useful; their union for a common pur- 
pose creates confidence, enkindles zeal, and animates to exertion. An 
isolated congregation might feel that its principles were correct, but 
frequently it needs the solace of its brethren in the day of trial, their 
encouragement in the moment of dejection, and their alliance in even 
the days of its prosperity; the weakness of human nature not only 
makes us dependent upon Heaven for strength, but even upon our 
brethren for consolation and encouragement, and our churches are likely 
to derive much solace and comfort from the conventions of their clergy 
and principal lay members. Hence, punctual attendance on such occa- 
sions cannot be too earnestly requested and pressed upon you, nor can 
you be too zealous in complying with that urgent request. A compli- 
ance therewith will not only cause you throughout the state to feel that 
you are indeed brethren dwelling together in unity, but will moreover 
cause very great benefits to your religion within your precincts. 

Another object of the Convention is, by collecting together the 
knowledge of facts, the advantage of the experience, and the opinions 
of the members of the several churches, to provide for their common 
interests by the united zeal and information of the whole. In the church 
as in any other numerous body composed of several minor associates, 
there must be found various interests,—each congregation feels inter- 
ested in what peculiarly concerns itself; but though it is a solemn and 
an imperative duty of its members to provide for the special wants of 
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their own particular division, still there are general wants which affect 
‘the whole body, and of course each congregation, and eventually each 
individual: those wants are, however, so remote from the individuals 
as scarcely ever to become matter for their special uneasiness, and they 
are, comparatively speaking, so seldom found to press upon isolated 
churches as not to appear immediate subjects for their serious consid- 
eration, and for which, even when considered by them, they alone are 
not able sufficiently to provide. Let me put one case for illustration. 
If there be no succession of clergy provided for a diocess, each con- 
gregation will feel the want of a ministry and each individual will 
be eventually the victim of this neglect. Yet the provision for secur- 
ing a constant and sufficient supply of well-conducted, and well-edu- 
cated, and properly qualified clergymen, is not looked upon to be a con- 
cern of individuals, nor of special congregations, it is a joint concern 
of the laity and the clergy of all the congregations together with the 
bishop, and to provide effectually for which, they ought to consult and 
to act together. This is but one of many common concerns, in which 
all the churches are deeply and vitally interested, and which are spe- 
cially objects well worthy of the occasional assemblage and the zealous 
attention of a convention of all the churches. The providing for those 
institutions and officers necessary for the administration, the regulation 
and the well being of all the churches; the aiding of the poorer congre- 
gations by means of a common fund; the, providing for incipient and 
widely dispersed missions by the same means; are all objects well worthy 
of your consideration, and though not perhaps all at present within your 
reach, are yet such as should be kept in view, to have effected, when 
possible: and evidently these are common concerns which call for the 
attention of all the churches, and not of only one individual, or of only 
a single congregation. Hitherto, the want of due organization of con- 
gregations, the isolated and disjoined situation, the little intercourse 
between them, their want of even acquaintance with each other, and I 
might add, the wants which they individually felt, prevented their 
attending to those common concerns; the consequences of this neglect 
have been most injurious. Not only was there no common rule of 
action, but there was no step taken towards creating that union of sen- 
timent and of effort which is absolutely necessary for the prosperity of 
a religious society: there was no mode of providing for a supply, or a 
succession of clergymen, or for their examination and superintendence.: 
You can yourselves bear testimony of the melancholy results; and if 
this day you have even a few clergymen in your state, it is owing not 
to any effort made by yourselves. I state it not by way of reproach but 
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of caution and instruction. As a body you have done nothing towards 
securing for yourselves a ministry, nothing towards securing its contin- 
uance for your children. 

As one of the principle objects of the Convention is to bring the 
united zeal, wisdom and means of the several congregations to the con- 
sideration and the removal of the common wants, and to the contem- 
plation and attainment of common benefits; I cannot but look upon any 
congregation which is negligent upon this head, as indeed, very crim- 
inal, and I must view your duty on this head as most interesting and 
important. It has little outward show, but it has considerable and 
lasting results from its proper fulfilment. 

It has been matter of general observation, that if bodies such as 
yours pay a proper regard to the value of their own labours, their char- 
acter will be respected, and their acts will be highly appreciated; but 
if they be wanting in respect for themselves, or careless of the concerns 
given to their charge, they will sink in the estimation of every other 
person. You owe, then, not only to yourselves, but to your religion to 
take up the concerns of this Convention, small as they may appear, as 
matters of high moment, which they really are; for upon what you 
might be tempted to view as trivial now, might hereafter depend very 
extensive and important results. 

Meetings such as ours are but the first of a series to which we 
should give a tone and character, and to which we should also endeay- 
our to give an interest which would be general in its nature, so that 
‘each church here represented might feel that she was not overlooked, 
and that no one should receive any preference which might give to 
others just cause of complaint, and thus, upon future occasions, each 
division of our body might feel equally ready to send its delegates to 
enlighten our councils, and to share our labours. 

I shall now draw your attention to the particular situation of the 
church of Georgia. We have but three organized congregations, and as 
many resident clergymen. But there are other places in the state, which 
have made application for clergymen to reside permanently in some 
places, and to attend occasionally in others. It -is, indeed, principally 
my duty, but it is also that of the clergy and of the lay-delegates to 
consider how those requests are to be met. You are also aware, that 
when I took charge of the church of this state, now little more than six 
‘years since, there was but one priest in the state, and he left it now 
nearly six years ago; since then, ten priests have been successively 
appointed to different stations therein, and have served for longer or 
shorter periods. One only has died, one whose memory is recalled with 
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respect and regret; three others now fill stations, and the other six have 
departed. Should it be necessary to supply any of the present stations 
which might be vacated by death, resignation, or removal, have we the 
means of supplying the vacancy which might be thus caused? This is a 
question of deep importance to the churches of this state, as is also 
that other. How shall we have the benefits of the ministry extended to 
our destitute brethren? It is for you as well as for me to be provided 
with an answer to these questions, and they therefore require your con- 
sideration. Georgia has given some small contributions, for the pur- 
pose of educating candidates for the ministry, and of supplying her 
missions. You shall have the accounts of its expenditure; you will find 
this to be a subject of vital importance, and upon which much remains 
to be done. 

It has been your misfortune, as well as that of our church, that 
from the want of a sufficient number of unexceptionable clergymen, 
some have been admitted to the discharge of ministerial duties, who, 
under other circumstances, would have been at least subjected to more 
lengthened probation, and the consequences have been extremely un- 
pleasant in more instances than one. As I have determined, with God’s 
help, rather to leave churches vacant, than to make any similar appoint- 
ment in future, it will, I trust, be to you an additional motive for 
exertion to secure a sufficient supply of useful, virtuous, and well- 
instructed clergymen. 

May the Lord enlighten us to discover and strengthen us to per- 
form what may be for his glory and the benefit of the church. 


THIRD CONVENTION APRIL, 1828 


My Brethren:—Another year has passed away since we have met, 
and the Lord has permitted us to reassemble. In our situation there 
ean be little of novelty, and but a moderate share of business to 
transact. 

The number of our clergy in Georgia has diminished, although 
the number of the faithful is on the increase, and the discipline of our 
church in a state of progressive improvement. We are made sensibly 
_ to feel the want of a sufficiently numerous and properly qualified min- 
istry; and, therefore, one of the great objects of our present solicitude 
and exertion should be to attend to the removal of this want. We have 
formerly determined, after mature reflection, not to be easily induced 
to admit into the ministry of this diocess, persons who have removed 
from other districts, and the course of events as well as the more clear 
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propriety of those grounds upon which that determination has been 
formed, have only tended to confirm us in our resolution; of course it 
becomes more necessary for us to use every exertion to create a minis- 
try within the diocess itself. To do this we must obtain proper sub- 
jects, and find sufficient means for their support during the period of 
their education, and have qualified persons to train them up in the 
habits of virtue, the services of the altar, and the science which befits 
their station. 

We do not labour under any difficulty upon the score of candidates 
for orders; applications have’ been, and continue to be made by such 
numbers, as leave us ample room for choice and scope for selection; 
but it too often happens that they who, upon the ground of piety and 
talents, would be most eligible, have not the means of defraying the 
expenses of their support and education: nor is it enough to educate 
merely the exact number that would suffice to fiil those stations at 
present unoccupied; for besides the contingencies of death and such 
change of disposition as might cause the rejection of the candidate, we 
must take into account the caprice or the discontent of the individuals, 
who, under various pretexts, seek a dismission, and whose desertion it 
would be better to permit, than to encounter the danger of confining 
troubled spirits amongst us. We have had to endure disappointment 
from all those sources, and, therefore, it must be evident to you that 
prudence and the necessities of the diocess require that the number of 
our students should always be greater than our immediate wants would 
seem to demand. 

It might then be laid down as a maxim that we cannot insure for 
our churches a constant supply of good priests, except by having within 
ourselves the means of educating a sufficient number of selected 
candidates. 

You have had amongst yourselves the opportunity of making some 
observations upon the subject: and I trust, I am fully warranted in 
asserting that you have no reason to be dissatisfied with the specimens 
which our incipient exertions and faint efforts, under a variety of diffi- 
culties, have afforded. In making those efforts, we have incurred a 
very heavy debt. Who ought to pay it? I would suggest, certainly 
they for whose benefit it has been incurred. Is the clergyman who has 
been thus educated the person who derives the advantage: and has he 
such emoluments as that he ought to be charged, and could afford sub- 
sequently to pay? I use not the language of reproach, nor of com- 
plaint, when I state an obvious fact. So far from our clergy having 
the means of paying this debt, in some instances they have not received 
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from their flocks the ordinary means of support: the income of any 
clergyman in this diocess need not be envied him; for, indeed, none 
amongst us has any superfluity; yet by the joint efforts of those who 
have been educated in this seminary, and of their other clerical breth- 
ren, under the pressure of humiliating privations, we have done our 
utmost to create and to preserve this institution. The upholding of the 
seminary is not for the emolument of service, nor for the benefit of the 
individual who addresses you: to him it has been the cause of unusual 
privations, of extraordinary labour, and of harassing anxiety; and the 
same might, in a great degree be said of the other members of the 
clergy. To whom then is its existence chiefly beneficial? What can be 
the object of its continuance? It is easily answered: to you, to your 
children, and to your children’s children. How could I now fill your 
churches, or to what source could I look for future labourers in the 
vineyard of the Lord; from whom are the words of instruction to come, 
who are to administer the sacraments, if this gate be closed against 
those who would come amongst you for this purpose? When, there- 
fore, I call your attention to the concerns of this institution, I do not 
beg a boon, I ask not for charity, I do not propose what you can with 
a safe conscience overlook, I only draw your minds to the consideration 
of a solemn duty, and I tell you that I ask you to do an act of justice 
to us, to yourselves, and to your children. 

By the constitution of the church in this state, adopted by all its 
churches, a very trifling contribution was levied upon each member to 
form a general fund to be disposed of after the Convention. On former 
occasions, small sums were voted by the Convention upon the faith of 
this fund, to aid the seminary, but by some extraordinary neglect, 
either on the part of the members, or of the collectors, the treasurer 
has not been able to meet the cbject of that vote. I will scarcely be 
induced to believe that persons could be found so absurd as to say they 
belong to our body, and are not bound by its constitution, or who being 
so bound could withhold their trifie! To you I leave to inquire how it 
is that the votes of your assembly are made nugatory. You shall have 
the accounts laid before you, and you can then judge for yourselves. 
I desire to lay no burdens upon you, but I desire to inform you that 
I cannot supply your wants unless you furnish the necessary means. 

Let me press upon you the necessity and facility of doing all that 
is required for our purposes, if you will but seriously determine to act 
as a body, and according to that system which your own constitution 
points out. 

At the last convention it was resolved to amend the constitution, 
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by substituting the word ‘‘nine’’ for ‘‘six,’’ in designating the number 
of laymen to be elected members of the Board of General Trustees: 
the object of this amendment was, by extending the number, to insure 
the possibility of forming a quorum in either Savannah or Augusta, 
as the presence of two clergymen and three laymen is required. There 
is but one inconvenience which might possibly arise, viz.: that two 
dissenting quorums of the same body might be thus formed in separate 
places, with full powers in each; however, as this is so unlikely, and 
if it did occur might be soon removed by other constitutional means; 
and as the advantages are considerable I have approved of it, and as 
two-thirds of the vestries have also approved of it, and I still continue 
to give it my approbation, I submit it to you for final rejection or 
adoption, aS you may see fit. 

Let me press upon you the necessity of union, perseverance, and 
zeal, for the accomplishment of the great work that: we have in hand; 
each year exhibits to us the multipled numbers of our brethren in the 
faith, who are scattered through this state, bereft of a ministry; as also 
the necessity of exertion on our part to insure a continuance of the 
sacred ministry even in those places where, during years, it has been 
established. The clergy, the candidates themselves, he who addresses 
you, and a few others, have not been wanting in their exertions. Look 
to your treasurer’s accounts, and see what the laity have done; I shall 
not dictate to you, but I entreat you to examine and to reflect, to act 
from your own convictions. 

Towards the close of last year a clergyman, from this diocess, was 
sent to Cuba to collect for our seminary, at the suggestion of the last 
convention of the Church of South Carolina; owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of the place, his mission resulted in our gaining little 
more than some very valuable books. 

Since we last met it has pleased God to call from his labours and 
earthly station, the Most. Rev. Ambrose Mareschal, late Archbishop of 
Baltimore. The peculiar mode of administration which he followed in 
his elevated and responsible place created, it is true, no very peculiar 
bond between him and us; but still he had been, during a few years 
previous to July, 1820, the ordinary pastor of this state, and to the day 
of his death, he was our metropolitan; added to this, he was eminently 
gifted with talent, most extensively read, deeply erudite, and of uncon- 
taminated virtue; sound in his faith, and pure in his morality: let him 
not be soon forgotten at those altars where already the immaculate 
Lamb has been offered on his behalf. Though not regularly informed 
of the fact, I have sufficient reason to know that his place has been 
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filled by that appointment which, probably, under all circumstances, 
was the best and most prudent, and that we shall soon behold at the 
head of our province, a venerable clergyman, who, during many years, 
has been the confidential friend and prudent adviser of the deceased 
archbishop. It would not be correct nor becoming in me to speak the 
eulogy of the living; but we ought to beseech our Heavenly Father to 
bestow upon him those rich graces which his dangerous and dignified 
station requires. 

Within our own circle death has also struck a blow; you have been 
previously summoned to your altars to supplicate mercy for a young 
priest of some promise, and deservedly esteemed by those who knew 
him. I would entreat the continuance of your prayers for the Rev. 
Godfrey Sheehan. 

Let us then, beloved brethren, whilst we journey through this 
valley of tears, not only strive to profit by the means which religion 
affords for our consolation and safety in a better world, but also endeavy- 
our to transmit to those who shail succeed us, pure and whole, that 
deposit of faith which has been handed down to us, through a thousand 
trials and difficulties, by our predecessors. May God, the Father, aid 
us in our efforts, and bless our proceedings, through the merits of our 
Saviour and by the influence of the Holy Ghost. 


FOURTH CONVENTION MAY, 1829 


Beloved Brethren:—It is not without regret that I find the attend- 
ance of lay-delegates so small, and it pains me to notice the absence of 
others who should have been here to meet us to-day; but yet our num- 
ber is sufficient to warrant our proceeding to discharge the few but 
highly important duties confided to our care. Let us place our reli- 
ance upon Him who gives increase to the mustard seed; and who from 
the very stones can raise up children to Abraham. 

Upon the assembling of our last Convention, I had to communicate 
to this church the death of the archbishop of our province: and this 
day it becomes my duty to notice the demise of our late. venerable 
Pope, Leo XII., who died in Rome on the 10th of last February, after 
a short though a useful pontificate of little more than five years. Dec- 
orated in private life with those virtues which best adorn the Christian, 
fitted by his science, and disposed by his predilections and taste to 
encourage and promote the advancement of sound literature and useful 
arts; deeply read in the knowledge of man, by self-examination, close 
jaspection and long experience, he was raised in times of trial and peril, 
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to preside in the chair of St. Peter over the fold of Christ: his imme- 
diate predecessors were men of no ordinary qualifications: they had won 
the good opinions, secured the esteem, and excited the sympathy not 
only of their friends and of the impartial through the civilized world, 
but even of great numbers of their professed and determined. opponents, 
in days of infidelity, licentiousness and anarchy. The name of Leo 
XII. now stands well joined to those of Pius VI. and Pius VII. The 
list of two hundred and fifty pontiffs keeps up the line of succession 
from the establishment of our holy religion to this day; we have reason 
to be grateful to our blessed Lord for the vast number of holy and 
great men who in this long catalogue, have given example well becom- 
ing the station which they held, though we deplore the vices and the 
crimes of a very few: to us it must be a source of peculiar satisfaction 
and well-deserved gratitude, that in our days the chief pastors have 
been conspicuous amongst the good. This, however, is neither time nor 
the occasion for me to enlarge on such a subject. My object was rather 
to remind you of the fleeting tenure which we have upon mortal life, of 
the imperfection of our nature, of the deep responsibility of those who 
are invested with high and important offices, and of the charity which 
we owe to each other. Splendid then as might have been the virtues of 
our deceased father, we know that he was subject to the frailties and 
imperfections of our common nature, and though we trust he has corre- 
sponded with the grace which God bestowed through the merits of our 
blessed Redeemer, yet his accountability was awful: and whilst we 
cherish the hope that great mercy has been extended to him, still, by 
reason of some imperfections, or of some temporal punishment unex- 
piated, his soul may need our prayers, that through the merits of Christ 
even these may be remitted, and the relation in which he stood to us 
creates a claim which we cannot resist. It is my duty, which I shall 
fulfil as soon as in my power, to have the tribute of our affection pub- 
licly paid in this diocess in a suitable manner. May his soul rest in 
peace. 

The Redeemer promised, beloved brethren, that his Holy Spirit 
should always abide in the church for the guidance of those whom he 
purchased with his blood: still he desires us to ask for those blessings 
of which we stand in need: let us then in our supplications beseech the 
Father in his name to guide by his Holy Spirit those who are to choose 
a visible head for the church, that he may be, as far as human frailty 
will permit, a worthy vicar of our great invisible head Christ Jesus, 
who sits at the right hand of the Father, that he may give to us one, 
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whose knowledge may enlighten, whose prudence may guide, and whose 
example may edify the brethren entrusted to his care. 

At the last Convention of this church, I had also to communicate 
the death of Archbishop Mareschal. That vacancy thus left in our 
metropolitical see has been filled by the appointment and consecration 
of the Most Rev. Doctor James Whitfield, as Archbishop of Baltimore. 
I am happy to be able to state, that in addition to the zealous and 
laborious visitation of his own diocess, our archbishop has very prop- 
erly turned his early attention to our provincial concerns. Owing to a 
variety of causes, this important and essential branch of our ecclesiastical 
discipline, had been scarcely touched since the period of Archbishop 
Carroll’s administration. Our provincial synod is summoned to meet 
on the first day of next October. Much cannot be expected from us, 
especially on this first occasion; probably we shall at this time rather 
examine for the purpose of reflecting upon what might be hereafter 
effected, than be in haste to proceed in the way of legislation. Of one 
fact you may rest assured, that every member entitled to a seat in this 
assembly is purely, sincerely, and singly zealous for the welfare and 
prosperity of the church, and ready to make every private sacrifice, in 
order to attain the public good. Pray, brethren, that God would vouch- 
safe to enlighten the understanding and guide the proceedings of this 
small but interesting portion of his church to the manifestation of his 
glory, their own sanctification, the salvation of his people, the exten- 
sion of the influence of his holy truth, and the exhibition of the power 
of his grace in the development and increase of solid piety and sincere 
devotion. Dispose your own hearts, by your zealous co-operation to 
unite your efforts with ours, that in harmonious and affectionate union 
we may labour together, each in his own proper place, to turn to 
account for ourselves and to transmit, at least unimpaired, to those who 
shall succeed us, that precious inheritance of the law and the Gospel, 
the faith once delivered to the saints, which has been entrusted to us by 
our fathers and our predecessors. Jet us remember from how many 
perils it has been saved by their constant fidelity! How many martyrs 
have tinged it with their blood! How many saints have adorned it by 
their virtues! Through how many revolutions it has been preserved! 
_ How many tongues and tribes and nations claim with us to be partici- 
pators of this admirable legacy, of which new myriads may receive the 
greatest abundance without encroaching upon the shares of those 
already in possession. Should you have any topics to urge, or any 
suggestions to make respecting the concerns of the synod, I shall be most 
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ready to receive them and procure for them a due and deliberate 
examination. 

As to the concerns of the diocess in which this state is comprised: 
its concerns proceed in the usual course in which they have been con- 
ducted during the last few years, exhibiting that variety, those diffi- 
culties, those instances of success, and those interruptions of disap- 
pointment which are naturally to be expected in the creation of new 
churches, and the organizing of a population at once diffuse and migra- 
tory. The general aspect, however, is one of consolation and improve- 
ment. * 

Respecting the church of Georgia itself. My late visitation has 
tended not only to confirm the opinion which I before expressed, that 
the members of our church were more numerous than we had been 
prepared to expect in the western and southern counties, but I find 
that even when I communicated that opinion, I was'not myself suffi- 
ciently aware of their numerical extent. Within the last year, several 
small congregations and isolated families have been visited in the north- 
western part of this state, and our brethren on the southern border 
have begun to taste the consolations of a ministry of which they have 
been too long, alas! bereft. Well might we exclaim, ‘‘the harvest 
indeed is great, but the labourers are few.’’ Yet it is consoling to find 
that, not only have the number of those who practise the great duties 
of their religion considerably increased in those places where there are 
stationed clergymen, but the opportunity has been afforded in a greater 
number of places than usual to our scattered brethren, desirous of par- 
taking of those sacraments which are the ordinary channels of divine 
grace to the human soul. 

The last convention of the church of Georgia, under a proper im- 
pression of what was necessary for the creation and continuance of a 
learned, pious, and efficient clergy, recommended to the lay-members 
to make liberal contribution to the fund at their disposal, and resolved 
to aid the diocesan seminary, for the purpose of procuring thence mis- 
sionaries for this state. Nothing could be more useful, nothing be 
more praiseworthy. I am aware that some efforts have been made, but 
I have not been informed of their extent of success. 

A by-law was also made by the vestry of the church at Locust 
Grove, in respect to a bequest left to their congregation, to aid in sup- 
porting a clergyman for its service, at a time when they expected to 
receive the amount bequeathed: by the regulation then adopted, their 
church would be materially and permanently served, and the seminary 
also much benefited. It is reported that their treasurer has since 
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received the sum bequeathed; but having no official knowledge upon 
the subject, I regret the more the absence of the priest and lay-dele- 
gates of that church from our convention; as I had hoped for informa- 
tion on or before this day regarding this transaction. I doubt much 
that I can correctly refer the subject to you; for although a constitu- 
tional principle of general importance to all churches is involved if the 
facts be as reported, still the question regards the property and by-law 
of a separate church; and where, I trust, friendly explanation will 
remove an error or mistake, if such shall be found to exist. 

Allow me to recur to the subject of the diocesan seminary, and to 
ask, if it had not been created and continued, in what a situation would 
we now find our churches? You are yourselves witnesses of the evils 
which they have endured, and from which they have been rescued: but 
you know not the sacrifices which have been made, the labour that has 
been undergone, the privations which have been submitted to, the 
humilations and afflictions which have been borne in order to produce 
that ministry which is now your own. Some occasional and inadequate 
aid has been given, but if you will investigate the accounts you will 
soon perceive how little has been contributed in proportion to the abil- 
ity to give, and the paramount necessity and the value of the object to 
be achieved! How very little towards producing the effect which 
already exists. Do, I beseech you, take the subject seriously into con- 
sideration, and be active and rigid in the examination of the collectors’ 
and treasurers’ accounts: then form your estimate and make your 
comparisons. 

I have heretofore dwelt so much not only upon the advantages 
but even upon the necessity of educating our clergy amongst our- 
selves, and you appear to be so fully convinced upon both those heads, 
that I feel it to be at present unnecessary to dwell upon the subject 
farther than to urge you to exertion. 

You will yourselves easily perceive the other matters which require 
your attention; and I shall be ready to lay before you, upon your 
application, any documents or information in my power. 

May God give to us a portion of that spirit which, whilst it en- 
lightens the understanding, guides the will and urges the affections 
to seek his glory, and to serve him actively in spirit and in truth. 
Let us ask and hope for this grace through the merits of our Saviour, 
from the mercy of our Father, by the operation of the Holy Ghost. 
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FIFTH CONVENTION APRIL, 1830 


Beloved Brethren:—The very limited number of our churches, 
and the little variety that our concerns afford, scarcely permit a dif- 
ference in addresses which it is my duty to make on these occasions. 
One important event, however, has occurred since our last meeting in 
this state. A provincial synod has been assembled in our ecclesiastical 
metropolis, and a considerable share of business has been done. When 
our venerable Archbishop summoned the assembly, and indeed I might 
say, at the very period of opening the session, no one of us ventured 
to hope for more than the formation of a more intimate acquaintance 
between prelates, few of whom had previously met—and the obtain- 
ing more accurate knowledge of the state of our National Church, by 
learning from each other those details which are better calculated to 
ereate that knowledge than any general description whatever. We 
trusted that in this way a foundation would be laid for the subsequent 
beneficial proceedings of our hierarchy, and that our subsequent meet- 
ing would be one of business. However, we soon perceived that, upon 
several important topics, there was an extraordinary coincidence of 
judgment, the result of full examination and mature reflection: several 
regulations respecting the discipline of the clergy, and the concerns 
of our churches, were accordingly framed and transmitted to the Holy 
See for its approval. The decision of this venerable tribunal has not 
as yet been recelved. 

It will, I am convinced, give you great pleasure to be informed, 
that a more affectionate union cannot be imagined than that which 
reigns between all the prelates of these United States. We have, for 
the first time, met, natives of five different and distant Christian na- 
tions: and among the priests who assisted us with’ their counsel and in- 
formation, were men sprung from two other nations of Christendom, 
thus bringing with us the testimony, and perhaps many of the pre- 
judices of seven regions, differing in climate, in soil, in civil govern- 
ment, in domestic habits, in language, and in a variety of other re- 
spects: yet not only perfectly united in the sameness of that faith which 
our ancestors derived from a common apostolic source, and which has 
now proved its unchanged character, from its identity in these and in 
so many other nations, in all of which it remains such as it was in the 
beginning: but we ourselves in accordance in our opinions respecting 
the outline of that discipline which our peculiar circumstances in these 
excellent and flourishing republics demand. Our accounts from the 
North and the South, from the East and the West, all concur in ex- 
hibiting the progressive organization of our churches: the addition to 
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our numbers, the extension of more correct notions respecting our- 
selves and our tenets amongst our fellow-citizens, brethren separated 
from the household of our faith. We were gladdened by the accounts 
of the -diffusion of knowledge, the diminution of prejudice, the in- 
crease of brotherly affection, the improvement in piety and well-ordered 
religious zeal. To our brethren of the clergy and laity, we must look 
for a continuance and perfection of those cheering symptoms; the 
cause is that of God, and of you and your successors and descendants; 
we are but his instruments and your servants: our labours will be 
- useless without your co-operation. 

Beloved brethren, we have addressed to the clergy and to the 
laity our earnest and affectionate letters on several topics, which re- 
gard their several duties, in respect to those important concerns; and 
it is our pleasing hope that you have perused them with that attention 
which the great subject requires, and that you have fully entered into 
our sentiments therefrom. I would strongly recommend to you to read 
again and attentively, the letters of the prelates to the clergy and the 
laity. They will exhibit to you all the great principles and topics 
which should form the subjects of your consideration. 

Turning our attention to our own diocess, I bless God that we 
have much matter for congratulation. It is true that we labour under 
serious difficulties, and have mighty obstacles to overcome; still our 
situation is greatly ameliorated. Our few churches are in perfect 
harmony within themselves, and with each other, and, as far as I 
can perceive, are faithfully served. The confidence of the flocks in their 
pastors, and the affection of those pastors for their flocks, are un- 
precedentedly perfect and universal: besides this, we have now, for 
the first time, all the churches and congregations organized under the 
same constitution, whose fitness for its object, the peace and prosperity 
of the churches, and the exact preservation of the respective rights 
of the clergy and the laity, is daily proved the more, the more exactly 
and fully its provisions are carried into execution—those churches 
which have most accurately conformed to its regulations are those which 
are the most progressive. 

Our great difficulties are two; the want of a sufficient number 
of good priests, and the want of means for the due support of the 
seminary. 

Your state has been the least exposed to the inconveniences of 
this former difficulty. Not one of your churches has been left vacant 
for a day, though it is true the missions of your state have been seriously 
neglected, though this negligence was not perhaps avoidable. I [dis- 
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covered] that Georgia had been formerly afflicted by clerical miscon- 
duet; and as soon as I was properly informed of the facts, so as to be 
satisfied of their extent and their truth, I exerted myself to apply a 
proper remedy. I trust I have succeeded. In the location and ap- 
pointment of the clergy, I am guided by principles which regard the 
general welfare of the diocess, rather than the particular wishes of 
congregations; to satisfy the predilection of any portion of my flock, 
when compatible with my conscientious and impartial discharge of 
duty, would be most gratifying to me: but they, I trust, will never 
expect that I should meet their wishes, by doing a general injury, by 
violating a just and useful principle, or by wounding my own con- 
science. 

This will be sufficient to explain why I have perhaps appeared 
less accommodating than might have been expected, upon some recent 
occasions, and will, I hope, justify [me] with those for whose benefit 
I am willing to sacrifice more than my own feelings or predilections. 
I would press upon your attention the obvious considerations, that each 
church seeks only its own convenience or interest, and generally knows 
very little of the wants of other congregations; even when it knows 
them, they are seldom viewed as creating much obligation for their 
relief: whilst I am officially bound to look to the interests of each, and 
to labour for the welfare of all, to see that no undue preferences will 
be permitted, and I am necessarily acquainted with the exigencies of 
each division, because they look to me for advice:and aid. You will 
perceive that, in making these observations, I desire to guard against 
a repetition of unkind suspicions and unfounded jealousies, upon oc- 
easion of my finding it necessary to make any removals or appoint- 
ments for the welfare of the whole body, or to do justice, as nearly 
as I can, between the several portions of a people all deservedly dear 
to me, and for whom I am to render so awful an account before the 
bar of that blessed Redeemer, who will not spare me if I should un- 
happily neglect my duty. 

But what I would principally call your attention to at present, is 
the [condition] of our seminary, and the situation of your own state. 
Respecting the former, our first efforts have not only been very ex- 
pensive, but seriously thwarted, and only partially successful. Almost 
all our candidates for orders were young men, who had emigrated 
hither; and in order to do justice to the numerous children, whose 
parents and friends had entrusted them to our care, we were obliged, 
at high salaries, to employ additional teachers: when, from causes which 
it is unnecessary for me to state were not faults of ours, [the] parents 
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and friends [of our pupils] were induced almost suddenly to withdraw 
their sons or wards from our schools, [and] we were left liable to large 
disbursements and scanty income. One of the great objects of those 
who planned and executed the opposition to us was thus attained, and 
we were seriously involved in debt. It was necessary to expend some 
money upon our buildings, such as they are, and procure furniture and 
books, so that it required much patience and great exertion to continue 
our little establishment. 

I was obliged, in addition to my other duties, to teach some of 
the sciences, especially theology. Had I not done so, we should be 
altogether destitute of a clergy. Occasional contributions were made 
by sermons and collections which, in the state, produced about eight 
hundred dollars at various periods. It is true that several of the 
candidates withdrew, or were requested to withdraw, and that some 
who had been educated and ordained for your service, thought proper 
to act so as to impress me with the conviction that it was the lesser 
evil to relinquish. the just claim they had voluntarily contributed to 
give us upon their services. But all similar institutions are liable to 
similar abuses. Though we are seriously in debt, yet it is to the in- 
stitution we owe, with a single exception, all the priests we have; and 
the students at present pursuing their education therein, give firm 
grounds for hope that they will make a becoming return for the op- 
portunities and lessons they have received. In fact it is impossible to 
look for a continuance, not to speak of an extension, of the ministry, 
unless the seminary be upheld; and churches are comparatively useless 
without priests. 

Towards the end of the last year, I received, as aid for this diocess, 
from a zealous society in France for the propagation of the faith, 
the sum of $933, being what I obtained from a bill of five thousand 
franes, which I was authorized by their secretary to draw for. This 
sum I applied to liquidate a part of the debt which was thus incurred. 
Upwards of five thousand dollars yet remain undischarged, and this 
sum is drawing interest: were this debt paid, the institution would be 
likely to support itself, for the parents of the present pupils are not 
subject to the influence which has proved so ruinous to us heretofore; 
and the scholars there taught evince, in the examinations which they 
undergo, [that] their improvement [is] not less than that attained 
by other boys. The good ladies of our congregations in Charleston, 
have also associated to supply some very acceptable aid, as have also 
a few in one or two parts of this state; a more strict economy has been 
established, and some of the minor, but most necessary departments, 
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are carefully and religiously superintended by those who, with God’s 
blessing, may be yet the instruments of far more extensive benefits to 
you and to your successors and descendants. 

Brethren, will it not be strange, and, indeed, matter of reproach 
if, whilst our charitable and zealous friends in France are contributing 
by their systematic and praiseworthy efforts to aid us, we will not use 
similar efforts for ourselves?) The members of this meritorious society 
contribute small sums regularly, and annually appropriate large sums, 
which are thus produced. Our constitution provides that each member 
shall pay the small sum of fifty cents every three months to our gen- 
eral fund, and then leaves its appropriation yearly to you at the con- 
vention. Thus you could, on that occasion, have the opportunity of 
doing immense service to the cause of religion by its appropriation, did 
you only take the precaution to have it collected. The mere observance 
of this provision of our constitution through the diocess, would enable 
us, in two years forward, to aid successively the various congregations 
in building suitable churches, and helping poor and remote stations 
with missions. Many other great objects, which your own zeal and 
sagacity would suggest, could be thus effected without calling on in- 
dividuals for large contributions. You have two years since resolved 
to be active in this regard; it remains with you to examine what has 
been done in consequence of that resolve. I am, I confess, unable to 
give you any information on the subject. 

Besides this principal motive for your contributing to the aid of 
the seminary, there is another, in treating of which I trust you will 
believe that my object is not to seek a diminution of my own labour. 

Hitherto I have been, from a variety of circumstances, under the 
necessity of teaching the theological class, and consequently my absence 
from the city of Charleston was always productive of serious inter- 
ruption to the studies of the more advanced candidates for orders: 
yet my episcopal duties frequently demanded that absence. Though 
I have endeavoured to visit the principal stations of the diocess, still 
I could frequently have wished more time at my disposal, for the pur- 
pose of remaining, occasionally, in some places where my presence 
was especially required, and of extending my visits to some of our 
smaller congregations who desired to be aided in their organization; 
but I have always been placed between difficulties in which it was 
perplexing to make a choice. If I remained from the seminary, each 
day’s absence retarded the progress of the class, and detained the aid 
of which I stood so much in need; if I remained in Charleston, the 
opportunity of organizing and advancing our congregations was lost, 
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and perhaps for ever. When I ask you to make some effort to relieve 
me from the charge of teaching theology, I trust you will perceive I 
do not seek an exemption from labour; I merely exhort you to place 
the theological school upon a more secure and permanent basis, and 
to afford me the opportunity of attending more assiduously to my 
more appropriate duties. Believe me, that by means of one powerful 
and simultaneous exertion made through the diocess for this object, 
and by regular and persevering industry in the collection and judi- 
cious application of our general fund, more would be accomplished 
than we are now disposed to believe. 
The present is an auspicious time to make this effort; we have, 
thank God, all our congregations in profound peace, in charitable af- 
fection, in a spirit of cordial co-operation, and all feeling how good 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. I trust, therefore, that 
the proposal for something definite and practical will emanate from the 
convention of Georgia, and that both the Carolinas will effectually 
follow up by imitating your example. May God inspire you with 
wisdom to discern, and resolution to execute, what must be productive 
of benefit to you and your children, and what will redound to his own 
glory. 
7 As far as I can observe, our progress during last year has been 

calmly and steadily prosperous. I trust that many who have been 
hitherto lukewarm, have entered with zeal. on the great concern of 
their own salvation, and the charity which they owe to their brethren 
of the household of the faith. Whilst we express our gratitude to the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift for this consolation, let us be- 
seech him to perfect the good work which he has begun; and still more, 
to enlighten, day by day, those who sit in darkness and the shadows 
of death, to soften the hearts of the obdurate, to enkindle the fire of 
judicious zeal, to exhibit in our land the splendour of his glory, to 
make straight the crooked ways, to gather his children into his fold, 
and make all flesh rejoice at beholding themselves under the guidance 
and protection of God our Saviour. 

And let us, beloved brethren, endeavour, each in his own sphere, 
to unite, cordially, our efforts to co-operate with the grace of God, 
in promoting his glory and the salvation of souls. Especially let us 
pray to the Lord of the harvest that he would send good labourers into 
his field, and let our prayers be accompanied by such other exertions 
as may seem to us best suited to attain this great object. 

May the blessing of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
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protect, defend, guide, and preserve us in charity and prudence, is 
the prayer of 
Yours, affectionately, in Christ, 
JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


SIXTH CONVENTION MARCH, 1831 


Beloved Brethren:—The Almighty has vouchsafed to permit our 
reassembling here for the purpose of consulting how the interests of 
religion might be promoted within the borders of the state of Georgia. 
We owe to him much gratitude for the blessings of the last year; and 
our reliance upon his fatherly protection is confirmed by the experience 
of the past, and the prospects of the future. We have laboured during 
years, through cares, difficulties, and disappointments, but, thanks be 
to the Author of all good, we have been sustained through these trials, 
and have received some consolations of success. Our little congrega- 
tions have enjoyed internal peace, have maintained affectionate com- 
munion with each other, and preserved respect and confidence towards 
their pastors. As far as we can perceive, the symptoms of the con- 
tinuance of these blessings are unequivocal. This, beloved brethren, is 
matter not only for gratitude to Heaven, but of encouragement to 
ourselves, and of mutual congratulation. Let it be the study of every 
individual amongst us, each in his own sphere, to exert himself to 
continue and to extend so beneficial a state of things; and, by prayer 
to the Father of Peace, to insure the permanence of the benediction. 
Let us endeavour, by making our lives conformable to the rules of 
Gospel perfection, by a participation of the sacraments, which are the 
sources of grace, and by a faithful observance of all our religious 
duties, to attain the great end for which Jesus Christ instituted and 
established his church; the sanctification of our souls here, that we 
may secure their salvation hereafter; so will the prosperity and peace 
of the church be to us truly valuable, because it is only for this object 
that the concerns of religion are in our regard rationally interesting. 

In contemplating the benefits conferred upon our diocess by the 
establishment and continuance of our seminary, no portion of our 
charge appears to have derived more advantage therefrom than the 
state of Georgia; by its means, the ministry has been supplied and 
extended, within this district; the regular churches have been duly 
filled, and in several places our remote and scattered brethren have 
been visited and encouraged. So far, we have much reason for being 
thankful and pleased. But in effecting this, a very heavy debt has 
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been incurred, and it is also necessary to uphold the seminary, in 
order to continue the ministry, and to meet the wants of our brethren, 
whose hopes have been excited, and whose importunity for greater 
religious aid has increased. I have so frequently dwelt upon the utility 
and necessity of making our best exertions to relieve this institution, 
and to render it more secure and beneficial, that I need not at present 
urge the reasons, by their repetition. I shall, however, have some 
communications laid before you, which will exhibit to you fully the 
vreat cause of its embarrassment, the sources of its weakness, and the 
remedies which it is believed would speedily give to it health, vigour, 
and ample efficiency. You will also, in considering those documents, 
perceive new and powerful motives to urge you to its aid. 

At the last Convention of the church of this state, which assembled 
in April of the past year, at Augusta, the subject was closely and well 
examined; resolutions of an extremely beneficial nature were adopted, 
and the other states of the diocess were invited to give their co-opera- 
tion in the effort which it was proposed to make. The Convention 
of the church of South Carolina responded, with alacrity, to the in- 
vitation; the disposition to co-operate exists in North Carolina, but, 
owing to the non-attendance of a sufficient number of lay-delegates, it 
was not considered prudent, at the Convention of this year, to act 
upon this subject; but no doubt can exist of the co-operation of that 
district, according to its means. Georgia has not, as yet, done much to 
make her resolutions effective, but having now the countenance, and the 
promise of support from the other parts of the diocess, I trust she will 
not permit them to remain a dead letter. 

Besides the extraordinary effort thus undertaken to be made for 
the relief of the seminary, allow me to draw your attention to the 
subject of the general fund. I shall lay before you the only informa- 
tion which I possess upon that subject, and it is limited indeed. 

There appears as yet even to be some misapprehension upon the 
minds of several members of our church, respecting the nature, the 
objects, and the amount of this fund. Allow me to draw your attention 
to the provisions which are contained in its regard in the constitution 
of our church; you will therein clearly perceive its nature and its 
objects. The return will show its amount. I would urge it upon 
the clergy and the lay-delegates as an important and a necessary por- 
tion of the service which they owe to religion, to impress upon the 
minds of the members in their districts, the utility and the necessity 
of contributing to this fund. Let them inform the faithful, that for 
each district it is proper, and required, that every person should, ac- 
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cording to his means, pay towards the support of the building and the 
priest. If any individual should withdraw himself from aiding for 
these objects, how can he expect to have a place of worship or a clergy- 
man to officiate? By the regulations which you have heretofore adopted, 
an opportunity is also afforded at a particular period of the year to 
every member of the church to contribute, according to his means and 
his disposition, towards the support of the bishop who is charged 
with the care of the whole flock of the diocess, and the superintendence 
of all its districts. To aid in those contributions is an obligation of 
justice upon every member of the church. But the faithful should 
also be informed, and it is impossible that they should not perceive, that 
in the church as well as in every other society, there are general wants 
of the whole body; to supply which, all its parts should concur. The 
general administration has its peculiar expenses, the candidates for 
orders must be educated, competent teachers must: be provided and 
maintained; other institutions useful for the body at large should be 
created and upheld: and for those general purposes, a general fund 
should be produced by the contribution of all the members of the 
whole body. If each performs his part, the small subscription men- 
tioned in the constitution will suffice: if one, and another, and another 
individual is negligent or unwilling, the means must fail and it be- 
comes impossible to attain the end. Let the clergy and the lay-dele- 
gates impress this upon the minds of their flocks, and of their con- 
stituents. Let them also be reminded that the expenditure of this fund 
is entrusted to the joint vigilance and deliberate judgment of the lay- 
members elected by themselves, the clergy in whom they so justly con- 
fide, and the bishop, who, being their common pastor, should have no 
local partialities: that their united act when assembled in conven- 
tion, directs the appropriation; that the Board of General Trustees 
appointed by them directs the expenditure; and that the fidelity of 
its application is examined into by the succeeding convention, and the 
report of the entire is then made to the contributors. Let the clergy 
and the lay-delegates make those statements briefly but frequently to 
the people. Let them give information of the nature and the neces- 
sity of the objects to which the application is made. Let the collectors 
then apply to the people thus instructed and impressed, and there can- 
not exist a doubt but that this fund will be fully sufficient to meet all 
the fair demands to which it is liable. That it has been hitherto com- 
paratively unproductive, arises, it is thought, not only from the want 
of a due apprehension of its nature, but also from great irregularities 
in the mode of its collection. The power of appointing the collectors 
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ig In the several vestries: it is recommended that they should be duly 
impressed with the importance of fulfilling this duty in a zealous and 
efficient way. 

If the amount at your disposal at present, were such as to war- 
rant the recommendation, I should have other important objects besides 
the seminary to submit to your favourable consideration; but it is 
useless to address you upon subjects respecting which you have not 
power of action. 

During the session of the last Convention of the church of this 
state, I received a communication from the secretary of the Society 
in France for the Propagation of the Faith, informing me of the 
determination of that zealous and useful body to aid this diocess to a 
larger extent than it had done in the previous year, when we received 
upwards of nine hundred dollars. I laid the communication before the 
Convention, and continued to cherish the hope of a remittance, until 
the revolution in that kingdom took place. From the character of the 
measures which accompanied that change, in several places, as well 
as from the efforts subsequently made by some members of the legis- 
lature, I was fearful that the immediate wants of the French church 
would require all the means which the charity of the faithful could 
furnish, and I was therefore unprepared to expect the aid which had 
been promised. JI have, however, very lately received another com- 
munication from the same source, authorizing me to draw for a sum 
of about the former amount; but the letter contains an intimation that, 
possibly, in consequence of the recent events, the treasurer might not 
be in funds to the full extent of the appropriation. I have therefore 
transmitted my draft to a friend, who will receive, for the account of 
this diocess, either the whole or some part of the sum granted. This 
I intend to apply towards the extinction of the debt of the seminary. 

Surely, our gratitude is well due to those, our brethren in the 
faith, who, amidst their own difficulties, nobly triumph over the sug- 
gestions of selfishness, and with a charity worthy of the apostolic age, 
and becoming the ancient and venerable church of which they are 
‘members, cheer us across an ocean in our labours, and extend to our 
struggling infant institutions the aid and the fellowship of a nation 
decorated with so many ornaments of virtue, rich in so many recollec- 
tions of ancient glories, faithful in so many trials and persecutions, 
conspicuous during centuries for her shining host of successive saints, 
doctors, and other eminent scholars. Let us whilst we feel grateful 
for the boon, pray to our Redeemer that he would continue to this 
gallant, and faithful, and generous people, the blessings which he has 
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vouchsafed to their forefathers, so that, through future ages, the ris- 
ing generations of France may emulate the virtues of their predeces- 
sors in the faith. 

Should not this interest taken in our affairs by our brethren in 
Europe, animate ourselves to more vigorous exertion? Or shall we 
permit it to be truly said, that we are more tepid and careless of the 
great concern of our own salvation than are those who have scarcely 
a tie by which to secure our union, save that common faith which we 
have received from the same divine source, that charity by which we 
are knit together in Christ Jesus, and the same divine and ecclesiastical 
institutions which form the basis of our common hopes? No! brethren, 
we trust better things, and your progressive zeal give to us the as- 
surance of your future efficient co-operation with him who has 
no reliance for the successful issue of his laborious ministry, save 
in the protection of Heaven, and your cheerful aid. But were 
we to have recourse to other, though less dignified topics of ex- 
eitement, how easily might we exhibit to you the industry of those of 
our fellow-citizens, who, mistaking the nature and character of our 
holy religion, have banded themselves together in formidable array, 
to endeavour, by using the immense resources which the wealth and 
generosity of our separated brethren daily place under their control, 
to exterminate our institutions, and even take away the name of our 
church from the valley of the Mississippi, to which section of country 
some of their writers also append this state. We might, indeed, justly 
expect to find amongst you equal zeal for their protection, as is man- 
ifested on their part, for their ruin. But, God forbid that we should 
be led by the spirit of contention or envy or strife!—We merely call 
upon you to exert yourselves for the maintenance of your institutions. 
We would indeed provoke you to emulate their assiduity and their 
industry; but we should deeply bewail your criminality, were you, for 
the furtherance of your own views, to falsify their tenets, to impute 
to them principles which they abominate, to forge against them crimes 
which they had not committed; were you to impute to the body at 
large the misconduct of erring and censured individuals, and to en- 
deavour to excite the prejudices of the lovers of liberty against men 
who are the fast friends of freedom, that you might be able thus 
with more facility to destroy their church. No, brethren!—Such are 
not the efforts that we should encourage. 

There exist a great number of publications, some of which are 
periodically put forth, and others are extensively distributed, in which 
we are seriously misrepresented. An effort has been made during some 
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years to give a partial corrective to this evil by periodical publications, 
in which our doctrines and practices are correctly stated, and temper- 
ately maintained. Amongst these, I would especially recommend to 
your countenance and support, the United States Catholic Miscellany, 
which is published in our own diocess; and though extensively cir- 
culated, yet has such poor returns as to have never met fully the 
expenses of its publication, and whose very existence is in present 
jeopardy by reason of the neglect of those who receive, but do not 
contribute to its maintenance to support it. I do strenuously and 
emphatically press upon you the important duty of its support. I 
would also urge upon your consideration, the plan of a society for 
useful religious publications of another description, but that I am aware 
that the subject has been placed, by the late provincial council, in a 
great measure under the direction of our respectable and venerable 
Archbishop, and will at the proper time, meet from him that attention 
which its importance deserves. 

Since we have last assembled, I have been officially advised that 
the proceedings of our provincial council, have been maturely and 
deliberately examined at the Holy See; and have obtained the most 
satisfactory commendation of the proper congregation of cardinals, 
and the very gratifying approbation cf our late venerable chief pastor, 
Pope Pius VIII. They have now been sent back to the bishops for a 
few verbal amendments, and to be sanctioned by their final assent: 
so that before any considerable lapse of time, they will probably be- 
come a portion of our ecclesiastical law, and will, I trust, be found 
highly advantageous to the prosperity and permanence of our churches, 
and the health of their discipline.— Whilst we are thus, as a province, 
making some progress to perfect our organization, it is to be greatly 
desired that the several portions of which that province is composed, 
should not. be idle in their several spheres of co-operation. Let us then, 
brethren, strive by our joint efforts to give to the church of Georgia, 
that improvement of which she is susceptible. Let us seriously apply 
ourselves to create and to continue those institutions which are absolute- 
ly necessary, under our present circumstances, not only to provide for 
our present wants, but our future welfare: I shall lay before you the 
plan of a simple, but efficient association, the upholding of which will 
require very small sacrifices of time or money, but needs zeal and the 
spirit of preseverance, and I trust I shall not be disappointed in my 
expectation of finding those qualities in the church of Georgia. Should 
we be successful in this undertaking, all our difficulties will gradually 
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vanish, our burdens be soon removed, and our prosperity be unques- 
tionable. 

Since we have last assembled, it has pleased God to call from life 
our late venerable chief pastor, Pope Pius VIII. Eminent in virtue, 
and conspicuous for literary attainments, zealous, charitable, humble, 
firm, and industrious in the discharge of the arduous duties of his high 
and holy offices, this successor of St. Peter, and Vicar of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the government of his visible church upon the earth, 
was not unworthy of the long list of his glorious and sanctified pre- 
decessors, amongst whom, though a few specks of the frailty of our 
race are discoverable, yet the aggregate appears so splendid for its 
rare virtue in our lower firmament, as to be justly assimilated to that 
bright orb which is the center of our system. His peculiar relation to 
us, calls for our charitable interest on his behalf. He has gone to his 
account, which, because of his highly responsible station, must indeed 
be awfully serious. We owe to him the aid of our suffrages. I in- 
vite you to unite with me in offering, through the holy sacrifice, the 
merits of our Saviour Jesus Christ on his behalf, in this church, on 
next Tuesday. 

These topics comprise all to which I desire, at present, to direct 
your attention. But should you desire information upon any other, 
I shall gladly communicate to you all that I possess, upon your ap- 
plication. 

Let us beseech the Father of light, and the God of all consolation, 
that he would be in the midst of our assembly, and aid us with his 
blessing, so that, being guided by the spirit of wisdom and of zeal, 
we may desire those things that are pleasing to him, and perform them 
with all our strength. Such, beloved brethren, is the prayer of 

Yours, affectionately, in Christ, 
JoHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


SEVENTH CONVENTION MARCH, 1832 


Beloved Brethren:—We are again assembled under the blessing 
of the Almighty God to deliberate how the concerns of our little 
society may be usefully regulated, and its interests be promoted. 

Circumstanced as we are, with limited numbers, and contracted 
means, spread over a wide surface, we are greatly exposed to difficulties 
which always perplex, and frequently tend to dishearten us, and to 
paralyse our efforts. Yet are we sustained by the excellence of our 
cause, which is that of God himself, by the blessings of which we have 
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been made partakers, and they are not few nor trivial, and by the 
deep sense of imperative duty and awful responsibility. 

We are, beloved brethren, though few in number in this state, 
members of that church of ali nations, tribes, tongues, and people, 
which has during eighteen centuries subsisted amidst the vicissitudes 
of this changing world, remained itself unchanged in its frame of 
government, in its doctrines of faith, in its principles of morality, in 
its sacramental institutions, and in that heavenly sacrifice which from 
the rising of the sun to the going down thereof is offered as a clean 
and holy oblation to the Lord of hosts. Yes, beloved brethren, the 
Roman Catholic Church beholds her children seated upon thrones and 
steeped in poverty; wielding the sceptres of absolute dominion, and 
contending for the vivifying principles of republican government; 
covered with the honours of literature, fame, and virtue, admired and 
sustained by applauding millions, as also reviled, degraded, scourged, 
misrepresented and mocked by their opponents. During fifteen centuries 
such has been continually the aspect of our society: previously thereto, 
three centuries of dire persecution, fertilized the barren earth with the 
blood of her martyrs, and thus prepared the soil for the culture of the 
Christian virtues. The noble devotion of those who, glorious in their 
own blood, bore their unflinching testimony to the truth of heavenly 
doctrine, and with heroic constancy preserved untainted and unsullied 
the precious deposit of the faith, was indeed eminently calculated to 
- edify and to convert the world. Well was this society compared to the 
small grain of seed which, cast into the earth and for a time buried 
and seeming to decay, yet took deep root, and after germinating, shot 
forth and grew into a mighty tree that gave to the birds of heaven 
abiding places in its branches, and afforded its shelter to the cattle 
of the field. Surely in it we behold accomplished the prophecy which 
described it as a small stone cut from the mountain, and dilating and 
swelling into a huge mass which fills the earth, ‘with its bulk fixes the 
eye of the beholder, becomes the theme of every tongue, and by ex- 
hibiting the evidence of divine power, induces those who love the God 
of heaven, and desires to live according to his law and under the in- 
fluence of his protection, to make it the place of their abode. 

Our church then, beloved brethren, has been gloriously prefigured 
by the mysterious typical observances of the patriarch and of the priest; 
the rapturous prophet has prolonged the joyful theme in which he 
foretold her trials, her triumphs and her glory; and the incarnate Son 
of the eternal Father has whilst placing the rock on which he was to 
rear the beauteous edifice, proclaimed that it should never be destroyed. 
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To the assailing foe it might occasionally be given to ruin an out- 
work, or even to make a lodgment in a portion of the building, but the 
standard of the cross shall in all ages henceforward, as it has done 
every day hitherto, wave in safety over the citadel, and the great body 
of the work shall be occupied by a faithful multitude, whose duty it 
shall be, whilst they give praise to the Lamb whose character they bear, 
and by whose blood they are redeemed, to exercise their zeal in the 
recovery, the repair, and the protection of the exposed parts of the 
ehurch of God. If therefore, brethren, our post be one of trial and 
of endurance, it is also one of merit and of honour: if our difficulties. 
be considerable, our recompense will be the greater if we be faithful. 
It is comparatively an easy duty to go forward with alacrity and spirit, 
it is no hopeless nor heavy task to sweep the field, when you are en- 
couraged by the shout of the multitude, flushed with the joy of suc- 
cess, sustained by the force of your brethren, and you have the vantage- 
ground of a diminished host of opponents, far less numerous than your 
own. But it is a more creditable achievement not only to maintain your 
ground, but to make advances against the combined powers of a multi- 
tude of assailants, who encourage each other to your annihilation, by 
describing you as sunk in ignorance, enemies to liberty, opponents of 
virtue, profaners of religion, despicable upon earth and execrable be- 
fore heaven, whilst you are found few and faint, yet fearless, because 
of your consciousness of the excellence of your cause and your con- 
fidence in the protection of Heaven. 

Yes, brethren, though from a variety of circumstances we are here 
few and weak, yet are we not a portion of that Catholic church which 
numbers her children not by thousands, not by millions or tens of mil- 
lions, but almost by hundreds of millions? We are on this spot a small 
minority amongst our brethren of other denominations, whilst their 
united numbers make but a very small minority in comparison with 
that body of which we are too trivial a fraction. Extend your view to 
Canada, to Mexico, and to the south; stretch your eye to Europe to 
Asia and to. Africa; from California to Japan, from Siberia to Cape 
Horn, your altars are found in every climate, upon every meridian. 
Look through all the display of all the ages of all Christianity, from 
St. Peter to Pope Gregory XVI., from St. Paul to Bossuet, to Fenelon, 
and to their associates and their successors, the great lights in the 
galaxy of that rich firmament are yours. The Ignatiuses, the 
Gregorys, the Hilarys, the Basils, the Ambroses, the Chrysostoms, the 
Augustines, the Patricks, the Bernards, the Anselms, the Bellarmines, 
and so many hundreds of others who shine brightest amongst the most 
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brilliant are yours. Does a Xavier astound us by his labours and his 
miracles? Does he cause the ruddy east to become more enlightened 
with the rays of the sun of justice? He has been commissioned in our 
church, he has brought their numerous host to be enrolled under our 
banner. Does Columbus add a new hemisphere to civilization, it is by 
our rites that he consecrates to the God of heaven that land which is 
to hear thenceforth the glad tidings of the Gospel. The preservers, the 
restorers of literature, and of the useful arts, the cultivators of science, 
the patrons of the elegant productions of united taste and genius, 
the founders of the most ancient and venerable and flourishing schools, 
were members of our body. Though few and feeble in our present 
situation, we are then engaged in the same glorious cause which called 
forth the energies, excited the efforts and warmed the zeal of the 
vast majority of the Christian and civilized world, during the centuries 
which have elapsed since the footsteps of the Son of God marked the 
soil of Mount Olivet. That cause is the preservation and the extension 
of that church which he has established in Judea, and which in its 
progress from the river Jordan has encircled the compass of the earth. 

Vast multitudes of our brethren have indeed been drawn off from 
our side, and in a variety of modes, each according to his own notions 
of perfection, they are engaged in remodelling and reforming the 
several systems which they build up in place of the ancient and vener- 
able institutions from which they have gone out, whilst we follow in 
the path in which our fathers followed their predecessors, and they 
have trodden in the steps of the Apostles, the companions and the com-. 
missioners of Christ. In seeking then to sustain our institutions we 
are engaged not in the work of man, but in the cause of God: we 
introduce no novelties, but we walk in the good old ways. We continue 
in this course not from the unreasonable obstinacy of party pride, but 
from the firm and clear convictions of duty. Though an angel from 
heaven were to preach to us any other gospel we should be forced to 
reject it, for there can be no authority to change the doctrine or the 
institution of the Son of God. The heavens and the earth may pass 
away, but his word cannot fail. 

In this church we have the ministry which the Saviour has in- 
_ stituted, preserved to us by an unbroken succession, without any de- 
parture from what our ancestors and our predecessors have taught, 
without omitting or changing any of their sacramental institutions. 
As then this doctrine has been derived from the source of light, it is 
a lamp to guide our footsteps in the gloom by which we are 
surrounded; as those sacraments contain the heavenly manna, we are 
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by them nourished in this desert through which we journey to that 
land which has been promised to our fathers, and where we hope to 
make our eternal abode. How many rich favours have been abund- 
antly showered upon the favoured soil of our church! How has the 
sun of justice imparted to it the genial warmth of divine love! How 
has it teemed with the rich productions of religion! How has it 
bloomed in virtue, exhibiting the several tints of the white of purity, 
the martyr’s red, the violet of penance, the verdure of faith, and the 
rich golden hue of charity! Is it not dear to us by the protection 
of our infancy, the recollections of our childhood, the associations of 
our youth, the convictions of our maturity, the serenity which its 
observances have spread over the soul, the peace which it has so often 
established in the mind, and the hope which it excites by the prospect 
of a glorious and a happy eternity? Thus are we encouraged to that 
exertion which is necessary to secure to ourselves and to transmit to 
the succeeding generation that ark which is to us at once the token 
and. the source of the protection of Heaven. 

Beloved brethren, as I have stated, our churches in this state are 
few and poor, our numbers are exceedingly limited, and our means 
of supplying their wants still less abundant. We are assembled for the 
purpose of considering how we might most usefully exert ourselves in 
enlarging those means and judiciously applying them. The vestry 
and members of each church will of course look each to its own special 
exigencies, you will at present consider what. will promote the common 
interest of them all. 

Since I had last the happiness of addressing you, I have visited 
considerably a larger portion of this state than I had hitherto examined ; 
and I found in various parts several of our brethren, destitute of a 
ministry, yet anxious to obtain its blessings and zealously willing to 
aid for its support. Of these a few in Muscogee County associated them- 
selves together, accepted our constitution, and were by me duly or- 
ganized into a church; they have been incorporated by the legislature, 
and shared in the bounty of the state, having received a grant of land 
for the purpose of erecting a church in the town of Columbus. They 
have already commenced a subscription, but they will need to be aided 
by the zeal and benevolence of their brethren, to accomplish the erec- 
tion of their altar. I have, according to the provisions of the constitu- 
tion, authorized them to send a lay-delegate to your Convention; he has 
taken his place amongst you; it will be now the right of the house of 
lay-delegates to regulate whether in future this church shall send more 
than one lay-representative to its body. As I have not as yet been able 
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to appoint a priest to the charge of this district, it has, as well as the 
scattered Catholics in several other western counties, been lately visited 
by one of our priests from another station: but I trust I shall soon 
be able to place a clergyman in charge of that district, and that he 
will be able to extend his missionary labours to several of the adjoin- 
ing counties. I would not do justice to my own feelings did I omit 
this opportunity of stating the kind attentions which I received from 
our brethren of other religious denominations in my visitation of these 
newly settled counties. Two other stations might be immediately created 
for missionary purposes in this state, and the urgency for their crea- 
tion is such that I would feel myself obliged immediately to do so, if 
I had any prospect. of speedily supplying them with priests. But alas! 
my brethren, I can not flatter either you, myself, or our destitute 
brethren with the hope of being able soon to have this gratification. 

I have so frequently hitherto urged upon you the necessity of 
maintaining our theological seminary, as the most natural, convenient, 
and permanent mode of insuring a supply and a succession of clergy- 
men, that I could add nothing new upon the subject. The conviction 
also appeared to me to have been so firmly established in the minds 
of our former conventions, that no repetition of the reasons could 
give additional force to that conviction. You are aware that this is 
the almost only source whence we have derived the ministerial ad- 
vantages that we possess, that we have no claim upon any other estab- 
lishment, that were our youth to be sent to other climates, they would 
upon their return be found strangers to their own, and become thus 
exposed to the consequences, too often fatal, of this estrangement, that 
not only is our climate peculiar, but our habits, our institutions, and 
our frame of society differ widely, not only from those of European, 
but also from those of several of our sister states at this side of the 
Atlantic; and that on all these accounts, it becomes the more necessary 
for us to have our ministry educated within our own borders. Indeed 
in many instances, the ideas entertained by foreigners and by large 
portions of our fellow-citizens respecting systems [intimately] wrought 
up with our social and political situation, would render them com- 
paratively useless, if not absolutely injurious in a ministerial capacity 
amongst us. All those considerations have on previous occasions oc- 
eupied your attention, and you have more than once concluded upon 
the fulfilment of the imperative duty of sustaming this establishment 
as the only feasible mode of supplying our present wants and of 
providing for future exigencies. You resolved to exert yourselves, 
and you called upon your brethren of the other states to aid you in 
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the effort to extinguish the debt under which the seminary laboured; 
but I regret to add that, owing to what cause I cannot say, there was 
little effected beyond the mere expression of the resolution. 

Still however though Georgia has done exceedingly little in this 
respect, I am happy to inform you that much has otherwise been per- 
formed; notwithstanding the most criminal and false allegations made 
by some secret enemy of you and me to prejudice the minds of the 
French association from which we had derived former benefactions, 
that society has again added to its favours: a considerable subscrip- 
tion has been made in Charleston, the expenses of the establishment 
have been regulated by the strictest economy, an association of benev- 
olent ladies has added its monthly contributions, and the Sisters of our 
Lady of Mercy have given their services; in this manner a considerable 
reduction of the debt has been etfected, added to this, great as the 
distress of Ireland has been, I am informed that considerable benefac- 
tions have been there collected to aid in relieving this institution, so 
that I entertain the hope that if Georgia would now make a serious 
effort, I might have it in my power, did God spare me until the meet- 
ing of our next Convention, to inform you that the seminary was almost 
if not altogether relieved from debt. 

On a former occasion you also concurred with me and with your 
brethren of South Carolina in the opinion, that it was greatly to be 
desired that I should be altogether released from the necessity of teach- 
ing the philosophical and theological classes, and thus enabled to de- 
vote more of my time and attention to the visitation and organization 
of the diocess: for this purpose it was resolved that efforts should be 
made to create a fund for the support of one or more professors, who 
would be charged with those classes. You need scarcely my informa- 
tion that nothing more has been done upon this subject, nor do I think 
it feasible to effect any relief in this way until after the debt of the 
seminary shall have been paid. 

So far as I can perceive, there has been in every district of the 
state an almost complete neglect of the collection of the general fund: 
this is indeed a serious omission: the contribution of each individual 
is trifling, but the aggregate, if regularly collected, would place at your 
disposal such a sum as, when judiciously applied, would produce serious 
general benefit. 

The several churches of the state are at present more free from 
embarrassment than I have ever know them; the most complete harmony 
and affection exists not only between the pastors and their flocks, but 
‘between the several pastors, and the several congregations. Well may 
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we, thank God, say, Behold how sweet and how pleasant a thing it is 
for brethren to dwell in unity! May the Almighty God continue to 
us this greatest of blessings. Brethren, it is in such a state of things 
that I may call upon you with the greater confidence to co-operate 
for the security and the prosperity of our churches and other institu- 
tions. I therefore rely upon your zealous co-operation, not merely in 
resolving, but in executing, not alone in regulating, but in affording 
examples. 

There are several other important objects to which I would desire 
to draw your attention, but what I have urged appear to me to be 
the first and the most necessary, and I am of opinion that we shall 
do better to confine ourselves rather to the examination and achieve- 
ment of what is urgent and within our reach, than to the contempla- 
tion of much which, though desirable, is at present unattainable. By 
following this principle we shall have less exhibition but shall be more 
useful: did we act otherwise, we should only become distracted, be- 
wildered, declamatory and valueless. 

An amendment to the constitution has been regularly submitted 
to my examination. I find in it nothing incompatible with the doctrine 
or discipline, whether general or special, of the church or of the diocess; 
you are therefore perfectly competent to take it into consideration and 
to pass upon it as your own judgment may dictate. 

Should you desire any other information within my reach, it shall 
be cheerfully afforded, upon your application. 

It will, I doubt not, gratify you to learn that, in the other states 
which belong to this diocess, I have equal cause for satisfaction, as I 
have in Georgia. I may add that at present, thanks be to the Giver 
of every good gift, our whole ecclesiastical province appears to be un- 
usually blessed with peace and prosperity. Let us pray that this 
happy state of things may continue, let each of us in his own sphere 
labour to secure and to promote the glory of God, the welfare of his 
neighbour and his own salvation. May the spirit of wisdom direct our 
deliberations, and our proceedings be conducted in that spirit of affec- 
tion and charity that would exhibit us as disciples of Jesus, the zealous, 
the meek, and the lover of peace. 

Yours, in the spirit of Christian affection. 
JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


EIGHTH CONVENTION MAY, 1835 


Beloved Brethren:—A considerable time has elapsed since I have 
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been able to meet the clergy and lay-delegates of the churches of 
Georgia, in convention. This was not caused by any neglect on my 
part, nor by any want of disposition upon yours; it was the result of 
circumstances which we could not control. Soon after our last assem- 
bly, I felt myself under the necessity of going to Europe, for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements demanded by the pressing necessities of 
the diocess, of which this state is 4 portion. Upon my arrival there, 
I found that it would be considerably to our advantage, that I should 
take a more extended route than I had originally designed. I visited 
some parts of France, Bavaria, Austria, and Italy, as well as Great 
Britain and Ireland, and my absence was nearly during fifteen months. 
Upon my return, I made a visitation of a considerable portion of the dio- 
cess, and attended our provincial council at Baltimore, in the latter part 
of October 1833: after which I held the convention of the churches of 
South Carolina, made a farther progress in my visitation, and towards 
the close of the year, proceeded to the West Indies in order to execute 
a special duty which, greatly against my inclination, a sense of what 
I owed to the wishes of our holy father induced me to undertake. After 
celebrating the festival of Easter in my own diocess, I felt it necessary 
to return to the Holy See, for the purpose of reporting upon the duty 
which I had undertaken, and endeavouring to be released from its con- 
tinuance, so that I might altogether devote my attention to the concerns 
of this diocess. Before my return to this country, I executed in Europe 
some of the works that I had originally proposed and prepared for, in 
my former voyage, and after having again visited Ireland for this pur- 
pose, I arrived in the United States, after an absence of nearly seven 
months. I did not, however, reach Charleston for nearly one month 
after the day of my landing in Philadelphia. Since my arrival I have 
been incessantly occupied in the pressing concerns of the diocess, and 
was not able, however much I desired to meet you, to fix an earlier 
day than the present for that purpose. 

Perhaps it will not be considered out of place for me to use the 
occasion of this address, to explain the nature and object of my visit 
to those parts of Europe. The documents, which will necessarily be 
exhibited to you, would of themselves afford sufficient light upon the 
subject, but as the topics of this communication will be more extensively 
circulated than the little accounts of our pecuniary transactions, and 
as we have nothing to conceal, I have thought it better to use the pres- 
ent occasion for giving a simple and correct view of transactions which 
it is sought to envelope in portentious mysticism. 

It is impossible for any person living at present in these repub- 
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lics, to close his eyes or his ears against the evidence which everywhere 
exists of the spirit of misrepresentation which is so actively employed 
against our religion: however painful may be the avowal, it is impos- 
sible to deny that a bitter spirit of persecution has diffused itself, that 
this spirit is restrained only by the genius of our civil constitution, and 
the sense of justice, which dwells in the hearts of multitudes of our fel- 
low-citizens, who, differing widely from us in religious doctrine, yet feel 
that we have an equal right to that religious freedom, of which we 
should soon be despoiled, if they who vilify us had the power which they 
are said to seek, and to attain which it is asserted they have already 
taken some measures. 

Amongst other calumnies with which we are assailed, is one, that 
our religion is inimical to our civil institutions. This is neither the time 
nor the place to enter upon a refutation of this slander upon religion 
and republicanism. I eall it a slander upon republicanism, for it implies 
that the vast majority of the Christian body in every nation and in 
every age, that is, the bulk of the civilized world during nearly eight- 
een centuries, have passed their verdict upon the incompatibility of 
republicanism with Christianity. 

To render Roman Catholics suspected in the eyes of their fellow- 
citizens, it is next asserted that they are the agents of the absolute 
governments of Europe and employed by them to subvert our institu- 
tions, and to destroy our liberties. To prove this, reference is made to 
the great sums of money transmitted by those governments to the 
Catholic prelates of this Union, and the vast number of foreign clergy- 
men, subjects of those absolute monarchs, who are daily poured upon 
our shores to aid in this unholy purpose. It is a device, of at least the 
standing of eighteen hundred years, to charge against the devoted vic- 
tim whom a religious tribunal could not successfully convict, that he is 
an enemy to Cesar. 

If there be a conspiracy, I am one of the conspirators. If I be 
unfaithful to the republic, I am a perjurer, for I have deliberately and 
‘formally pledged my solemn oath to bear true allegiance to the United 
States of America. If I have entertained a thought against that alle- 
giance, I am inexcusably ungrateful, for since I placed myself under 
her protection, the republic has sustained and cherished and upheld me 
both at home and abroad. Should I hesitate to prefer such a govern- 
ment, I should deserve compassion for my imbecility, and suffering for 
my folly, because I have experienced elsewhere the evils, I have wit- 
nessed the crime, and have wept over the ruin that inevitably followed 
from civil and political distinctions and preferences and partialities, 
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because of difference of religion in countries where there existed the 
misfortune of religious separation. Mark then the extent of our 
conspiracy. 

Whilst these states were colonies of Great Britain, they were under 
the dominion of her barbarous code of persecution. No Catholic existed 
in this diocess. No Catholic clergyman could be found within its limits. 
Searcely could a solitary Catholic be found, concealing himself or his 
religion, upon a soil from which it was proscribed. At the period of the 
Revolution, one of the charges that Georgia brought against the Brit- 
ish monarch, was the toleration of the Catholic religion in Canada. 
Georgia, to-day, is disabused of the mistake under which she then 
laboured. Georgia has done ample justice to Catholics, and she has 
found them faithful, and she rebukes the efforts of those who labour to 
bring back the yoke of oppression upon the Catholic. If a Catholic 
institution is to be fired, it is not the hand of a Georgian that will apply 
the torch: if defenceless females, devoted to the inculcation and the prac- 
tice of virtue, of science, and of the accomplishments of their sex, are to 
be roused at midnight from their slumbers, in order to witness the plun- 
der and the ruin of their peaceful abode, it is not the Georgian who will 
commit the outrage; and should such be perpetrated by others within 
his borders, I am greatly in error, if he would not be found as incapa- 
ble of declaring his indignation at the perpetration of an injury which 
he would refuse to repair, as he would be to permit the domestic peace 
and the lives of his fellow-citizens of other states to be jeopardized, 
under the pretext of a cheap humanity. Thus, when, by the Revolu- 
‘tion, these states were opened to the Catholics, they were destitute of 
churches—they were unprovided with a clergy; in a word, there was no 
opportunity for the exercise of the Catholic religion, though liberty for 
that exercise had been granted. The former southern colonists, now 
become citizens, were not Catholics. Gradually, by means of immigra- 
tion, a few Catholic settlers began to collect in the state. Maryland, 
originally a Catholic settlement, had, under the British government, and 
in its colonial infancy, given the bright example of first creating, within 
our borders, religious freedom. Subsequently, the Catholics became the 
victims of their own generosity. The Protestants, of various denomi- 
nations, who fled from the persecutions of each other, and who were 
received by the Catholics as brethren in civil rights, united with that 
party in England, which, with republicanism and the Gospel upon 
their lips, were guilty of the greatest excesses, enacted against the 
Catholics of Maryland the worst provisions of the most cruel laws that 
ever disgraced the statute book of Britain, and superadded in the col- 
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ony, new items of wanton insult and afflicting degradation. Yet a few 
of the early settlers and their descendants were enabled to outlive the 
oppression, and to keep some clergymen in secret. Pennsylvania, being 
less hostile, contained more Catholics, and their clergy were less 
oppressed. About forty years ago, a small body of the remnant that 
was in Maryland, still faithful to the altars of their fathers and their 
God, and having, with the illustrious Carroll, hazarded their lives and 
fortunes, and sustained their sacred honour in the struggle for inde- 
pendence, removed into that part of Georgia where their children are 
now found. There, in the woods, they practised, as well as they could, ~ 
without a church, without a priest, without an altar, the duties of their 
religion. There was our first church in this state subsequently erected ; 
there they had occasionally the offices of religion. But there also, for 
years, they beheld the gates of their humble temple closed, but still 
cherished in their bosom the hope that one day it would be reopened. 
Upwards of fourteen years have elapsed since I stood amongst them with 
a breast filled with emotions of admiration for their fidelity, and of 
deep interest in their welfare. I found only one priest in the state of 
Georgia; he then ministered at this altar; he was upon his departure 
for another state. Savannah had been deserted; I was asked to pro- 
vide a ministry. I was charged with more than the care of Georgia. On 
every side children cried to me for bread, and I had no one to assist me 
in breaking it to them. My situation was like that of every other bishop 
in the Union. [I need not recount to you the sad history of my efforts 
and of our disappointments. Years passed away, and we saw that we 
made scarcely any progress in supplying a daily increasing want. Chil- 
dren were rising up, emigrants were arriving, our brethren in the faith 
were spreading themselves over the face of the country, and from every 
quarter they called upon us for the aid of a ministry that we could not 
create. It was under those circumstances, that I felt it to be my duty 
to proceed to Europe, in order to procure the means of supplying these 
urgent wants. Brethren in the faith, our religion is everywhere the 
same; whether he worships under the dome of St. Peter’s, or erects his 
altar under the bark of the Indian’s cottage; whether he drinks of the 
Savannah or of the Ganges; whether he wields a sceptre at Vienna, or 
exercises his right of suffrage at Columbus; the Catholic is a member 
of the same one universal church; though it might become their duty to 
struggle with each other in the field, or upon the ocean, at the eall of 
their respective governments, yet Catholics can kneel together before 
the same altar; and though their duties and their interests, as regards 
the things of time, may be in opposition, yet they have a common inter- 
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est and a common obligation, as regards the concerns of eternity; and 
in the days of the Apostles, the brethren in Jerusalem were assisted by 
those of Corinth and of Rome. Neither, indeed, do we complain, nor 
would we be warranted to do so, that they who would ecriminate us for 
bringing a few thousand dollars into the country for its improve- 
ment and our own convenience, send hundreds of thousands yearly to 
distant regions, in order to make proselytes to their opinions. The insti- 
tutions of our republics leave them as perfectly free to scatter the 
fruits of their industry to the four winds of heaven, as they leave us 
to add to the stock of the nation the sums which we receive from the 
industry and the charity of our friends. Our brethren, in some parts 
of Europe, felt that not only was there ground for a general claim upon 
them as Catholics, but that, from peculiar circumstances, there were 
peculiar claims, to which, by many motives, they were urged to attend. 

I felt that many of those who, under my charge, were in this state 
of spiritual destitution, were likely to be supplied, upon my represent- 
ing their situation to the Irish church, of which they once were mem- 
bers, and in which they had many dear relations, and the members of 
which, generally, take so deep an interest in all that concerns our repub- 
lies. I observed that, although stripped of their wealth, by the plunder 
and persecution of centuries, the Irish Catholics could not aid us to any 
considerable extent with money, yet they were disposed to do what they 
eould. And I desired to select, from amongst the numerous candidates 
for orders which that church has always furnished, those whose reli- 
gious and natural qualifications, and whose political sentiments would 
make them most useful to supply our missions, until our native youth 
would offer themselves in sufficient numbers to enable us to create a 
natural-born clergy for the ministry of our church. 

France had, on many occasions, besides sustaining religion within 
her own borders, done much for its service abroad; her missionaries 
have, during centuries, been found in the Levant, and in the still more 
remote regions of Asia, as well as in Africa. She created the Canadian 
and other churches at this side of the Atlantic; and, during years, an 
association of her children have contributed, by their prayers and their 
alms, to uphold the Chinese and other missions, and, at the suggestion 
of some of our prelates, natives of that country, who have felt the desti- 
tution of our missions, one portion of the fund of this association has 
been, for a few years past, contributed to our aid. We had a sort of 
claim, also, upon their generosity, inasmuch as some of our flock were 
of French origin. 

For a long period, some of the most industrious and useful acces- 
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sions to the populations of these states, were natives of Germany. Dur- 
ing upwards of a century, some of the men, by whose patient, untiring 
industry, Pennsylvania has been rendered fertile and grown in 
wealth, were German Catholics; latterly, vast numbers of valuable 
-laborours have poured into our harbours from Switzerland, Bavaria, 
and Austria; they spread themselves throughout our states; their 
spiritual wants increased our embarrassment. One of our prelates, 
who isa native of Germany, appealed to our brethren in the faith, 
.iIn those regions, to assist us in our efforts to supply their wants. . 
The disposition to aid us, was generously manifested, but there 
were legal impediments, which, if not removed, would prevent their 
generous co-operation; for the purpose of that removal, it became 
necessary to apply to the governments of Austria and Bavaria, to 
explain fully to them the nature of the aid that was sought, to convince 
them that no political object was covered by a false appearance, and 
that the end which it was proposed to attain, was purely and simply 
and exclusively religious. When this was made manifest, then, and not 
till then, was permission granted to form the association, and to have 
its contributions transmitted, in order to promote the interests of the 
religion which they themselves profess, whilst, at the same time, they 
secure that the business of the society shall be confined exclusively to 
its single and original object. Some of the leading members of the 
Austrian court,-are united with some of the most respectable clergymen 
and laymen, who form the council of its direction. The business of that 
council is exceedingly simple, being confined to superintending the 
receipts of the subscriptions, considering the applications for aid from 
our churches, and the accounts of the manner in which their benefac- 
tions have been disposed of and to making the distributions of the funds 
which they may hold. 

I felt it to be my duty to lay the claims of this diocess before the 
councils that direct these associations, and was advised to have personal 
interviews with them, that they might be more fully informed of our 
situation by this mode, than by writing. I have received some aid. 
And this is the nature and the extent of our conspiracy! If the gov- 
ernment of Austria is absolute, that of France is revolutionary; if the 
Bavarians are subjects, the Swiss are republicans; and it certainly 
would be no easy task for those who charge us with a conspiracy 
against the liberties of our country, and the rights of our fellow-citi- 
zens, to induce their fellow-Protestants in Ireland to believe that the 
Irish Catholics are leagued with the house of Austria, to destroy the 
right of suffrage and to overturn our republics. The heterogeneous 
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character of the several members of this feigned conspiracy, which in 
sadness I am constrained to call feigned and invented, not imagined, is 
not, however, its most ludicrous attribute. May God in his merey for- 
give those who, by this and such like fictions, would stir up against us 
the hatred of our fellow-citizens. May he turn from their bad courses | 
those who would disgrace our country by the destruction of our edifices, 
and who would endeavour to justify their misdeeds by systematic slan- 
der of the pure, of the humble, of the enlightened, of the unprotected. 
The issue is before an acute, an investigating, a patient, and a well- 
disposed people. Events must\have their course: a short time will suf- 
fice to detect and to expose the conspirators; for I have no doubt of the 
existence of a conspiracy, of which it is intended that we should be the 
first victims, but not the last. Brethren, you will bear with me, if 
under our present circumstances, whilst I felt that I ought to you 
explain the reasons for my absence, I have been led, into remarks and 
observations, which, though not strictly appertaining to our present 
business, yet seemed to me naturally to arise from the topic upon which 
I was engaged. 

Though the money thus given was entrusted to my own judgment 
for expenditure, still I feel it convenient to have the accounts laid 
before you, as I have previously laid them before the convention of the 
churches of South Carolina. You will observe that the amount is small, 
and I trust you will find that it has not been injudiciously applied. It 
has been already expended, and a debt presses upon us, which it is 
necessary to extinguish by our united exertions. It is also necessary 
that we should exert ourselves to uphold those institutions that are 
essential to the continuance of religion. 

In the enumerations of the benefactor of our church, I have omitted 
the Holy See, as I view our relation thereto to be different from those 
in which we stand to the others. The See of Peter is the centre of Cath- 
olic unity: it is the church which, by divine institution, presides over 
the Christian world; frequently afflicted, yet it has been occasionally 
enriched by the benefactions of the pious. The father of the faithful 
has sometimes the distribution of funds entrusted to him by the wealthy, 
the zealous, and the charitable, for the succour of the afflicted, for the 
promotion of piety, for the propagation of the faith, for the cultiva- 
tion of letters, for the improvement of science, for the encouragement 
of the fine arts, for civilizing and polishing man upon this earth, and 
for endeavouring to attain his salvation in a better. The records of 
ages, the conversion of nations, the monuments of the eternal city, tes- 
tify to the faithful execution of this trust. Frequently has the rude 
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barbarian led his horde thither to plunder. Frequently, under the pre- 
text of patriotism, and profaning the venerated name of liberty, has 
some desperado of ruined fortune, of blasted hopes, and of unregulated 
ambition, assailed the weakness of the peaceful and confiding pastor. 
The unprincipled despot, whose tyranny struck awe into the people, 
whom his waste had astonished, has frequently replenished his exhausted 
coffers from this treasury; and in every age the pen of the venal, the 
panegyric of the profligate and the commendation of the irreligious, 
sustained and strove to justify the rapacity of such invaders. 

If that see possessed to-day a small portion of what had been thus 
confided to its keeping, we should be entitled to what would more than 
satisfy our wants; but the history of the last fifty years exhibits to you 
the catalogue of plunders, of profanations, of humiliations, of insults, 
of inearcerations, and of contumelies, to which the extraordinary, great 
and meritorious men, who have within that period succeeded the first 
Apostle, have been subjected. They have eaten the bread of tribulation: 
their drink of bitterness has been mingled with tears, yet were they 
not unmindful of their children; and of the scanty stock which they 
gathered from the fragments left by the spoiler, they have cheerfully 
divided a portion. It is true, that you will find our part exceedingly 
small, but under the circumstances in which it was given, you will value 
it as exceedingly precious! And because it has been given and received, 
we are said to be conspirators against the liberties of our country. 

If, then, it was necessary to make those exertions on my part, the 
object being to secure for you and for your children, and for your chil- 
dren’s children, the benefits of religion, are you not bound to make 
corresponding exertions? Of what use will it be to have churches, 
unless you have a clergy to officiate in them? Your former experience 
shows you that you cannot calculate upon procuring good pastors, 
unless you provide for their education; and although we have, thank 
God, been able by considerable efforts on our part, and great sacrifices 
and privations on theirs, to create the body of priests now in the dio- 
cess, yet they are not immortal, nor are they sufficiently numerous. We 
are called upon to supply pastors to many who, for years, have had no 
ministerial opportunities, and as yet we are unable to answer their 
petitions; there are, it is true, a number of students in our seminary, 
if I may so eall the wretched building in which they are placed; but we 
have no certain nor probable income for its support; they do much to 
assist themselves—a meritorious association of ladies in Charleston has 
done much to procure for them some of the first necessaries, and has 
been thus eminently useful; the small produce of the general fund, 
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whilst it was paid, was applied to this object: a considerable portion of 
the money obtained abroad, and some benefactions at home, were con- 
tributed to its support; but you will discover in all this nothing of per- 
manency, nothing which is calculated to insure the existence of an insti- 
tution essential to the continuance of a ministry. Ask yourselves what 
Georgia has done for this purpose? The answer is easily furnished. 
The question now remains, what will it do? This is for you to answer. 
A proper building ought to be erected—funds should be created for 
the support of a sufficient number of professors—means should be found 
to aid in maintaining the students. In every Catholic country, the 
means for these purposes are furnished either by the government or by 
the people. Our government cannot be looked to; the claim is upon the 
people. Look to your brethren of other religious denominations through- 
out our republics, see how amply they have endowed their colleges, how 
independently they support professors, how liberally they aid their stu- 
dents. Will you make no effort to do the same? There are now in the 
seminary of Charleston thirteen students, and another, a native of this 
state, is proceeding immediately to join them; two others from South | 
Carolina are studying in the Urban College of the Propaganda in Rome, 
where they receive not only their education, but their board, lodging, 
and clothing, free of expense. This is not too great a number for the 
diocess: and even with this number, it will not be easy for some years to 
supply the demands that are made. 

When I last had the pleasure of addressing you, I informed you 
that I had organized a church at Columbus, yet it was only this year 
that I was able to send a priest to take charge of its concerns. I must 
take this opportunity of expressing my perfect satisfaction at the man- 
ner in which he has been received and treated, and also testify to you, 
and to our brethren of other religious denominations in Columbus, my 
profound gratitude for their munificence in contributing to aid us in 
erecting a church in that prosperous town. May the Almighty repay 
them in multiplied benedictions. 

But, brethren, there are several other missions differently circum- 
stanced; and-it will be necessary frequently to aid, not merely for the 
erection of a church, but also for the support of a clergyman upon some 
new station. You are aware that two principal objects for creating the 
general fund, were the education of a clergy and the sustaining of poor 
missions. By the constitution of the church under which we are an 
organized body, you have undertaken its payment, but the appointment 
of the collector in each place is confided to the vestry. I would advise 
you in each church to adopt a by-law, similar to that which has been 
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adopted by the vestry and members of the cathedral, by which the 
treasurer of the church is ex-officio constituted the collector of this fund, 
and directed to collect it, together with the pew rent, and to pay it over 
quarterly, according to the provisions of the constitution, to the proper 
treasurer. This will probably be the most simple and effectual mode of 
rendering this resource available. 

I am happy to find that in the churches of Georgia the same good 
spirit has manifested itself that has already produced some good results 
in Charleston. The Society of St. John the Baptist is a voluntary asso- 
ciation, founded upon the same principles, and for the same objects, as 
the association for propagating the faith which exists in France, and 
the Leopoldine Association in Germany. The members undertake to 
pay small contributions for missionary purposes, and to unite their 
prayers daily with each other, and, with the labours of the clergy, to 
obtain from God his blessing upon the work in which they are engaged. 
The great difference is, that France and Germany contribute to aid 
their brethren abroad. You contribute to aid yourselves, to sustain our 
own institutions, to provide for your own wants, to secure the blessings 
of religion for your own descendants. Do, I exhort and entreat you, do 
persevere, and be not wearied of doing well. Will you, at the hour of 
your death, regret the contribution you shall have made, the time you 
shall have given, the labour you shall have bestowed in an effort of this 
deseription? Will your children be the less wealthy in this world? 
How many blessings will you not have secured for them in the next? 

You are aware that for some years I have been engaged in efforts 
to establish, in this diocess, some houses of those useful women who, 
under the regulations of religion and the bond of a vow, devote them- 
selves to the works of spiritual and corporal mercy, to the instruction 
of the ignorant, to the education of youth, to the protection of the 
orphan, to the leading, by admonition and example, in the way of vir- 
tue, in the practice of piety, to regions of more pure enjoyment than 
we can expect here below, to the solace of the afflicted, to the care of the 
despised and the neglected, and to smoothing the pillow of disease, 
encouraging those who languish in sickness, endeavouring to restore 
them to health, or to cheer them on towards heaven. To a considerable 
extent it has pleased God to bless those efforts; aided by a faithful 
clergy, and seconded by the devotedness of the females who desire 
thus to consecrate themselves to God, I have the gratification of seeing 
the Sisters of our Lady of Mercy, in Charleston, assiduously occupied in 
the care of a very flourishing and remarkably well-regulated school; 
training up the children entrusted to their care in science, in virtue, 
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and in habits of industry. They have also charge of some orphans, for 
whose support voluntary contributions have been occasionally made, 
and in the advances which they have made in their internal discipline, 
I flatter myself that I perceive the sure promise of permanence and 
usefulness. A number of young persons of their sex, who are desirous 
of joining their institute, have accompanied me from Ireland; and if, 
as I should hope may be the ease, they will be found fit, and continue 
desirous of joining them, I trust that before long you would feel it to 
be a duty to have the benefits of the institute extended to this state, for 
though we could not at present yield to such an application, I trust the 
day [in] which we could is not distant. 

There are other ladies in Charleston, some of whom have belonged 
to religious institutes in France, who are desirous of forming an estab- 
lishment in that city, or at least in the diocess. I am exceedingly anxious 
for their success; hitherto some little difficulties have prevented their 
perfect organization as a religious community. But I trust they will 
soon be fully removed. Amongst them are persons eminently qualified 
to fulfil the duties to which they are devoted; their school has been for 
a considerable time in operation, and they have given satisfaction to 
those who have entrusted their children to their care. It will be an 
additional blessing to the diocess should they succeed. 

One of my earliest resolutions, when I undertook the charge of 
this diocess, was to establish therein one of the best houses for the most 
perfect education of young ladies. I had long known the peculiar qual- 
ifications of the Ursuline community in Cork for this important task. 
I have since then had many opportunities, in various parts of this and 
of the European continent, as well as in the British Isles, for obtain- 
ing an intimate acquaintance with the first establishments for female 
education, and the result of my observation was to confirm me in my 
original intention of endeavouring to procure a colony from that house. 
This I was so fortunate as to effect, and some of the ladies of that com- 
munity have accompanied me to this’country, and are now established 
next to the cathedral in Charleston. They have, at the beginning of 
the year, commenced their labours. Their principal object is the instruc- 
tion of young ladies of their own communion, in the highest branches 
of literature, and the most becoming accomplishments that befit their 
sex, whilst they train them up to a solid practice of perfect piety. 
They invite none, they are ready to fulfil the duties which they 
have undertaken under the proper circumstances. Should any of our 
brethren of other religious denominations desire to profit by their school, 
they hold out no inducements, they openly exhibit the conditions on 
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which the children of such parents will be received. Should applica- 
tion be made from such quarters, it will be for those who apply to 
determine, after having received accurate information. 

I have thought it right to exhibit thus to you the exertions that 
have been made to increase the facilities for the improvement of your 
children, as well as to procure advantages for yourselves. 

I would remark that you have within the diocess to which you 
belong, the oldest Catholic paper in the United States. The Catholic 
Miscellany belongs to you, it has served you on many occasions when you 
have been misrepresented and assailed, its sources of information have 
been always various and authentic, its tone temperate and firm, its con- 
tents, perhaps, might be advantageously compared with those of many 
others, its editors never sought remuneration, not to say profit. It has 
served you over twelve years at a loss of upwards of two thousand dol- 
lars to its conductors. At the present moment it is altogether a losing 
eonecern. Is it the wish of the Catholics of Georgia that it should per- 
ish? If it be not, let them sustain it. Its conductors will form their 
determination, not upon any barren resolution that this convention may 
pass, but upon a view of what subscriptions shall be paid into the office. 
I apprehend that if you suffer it to perish, you will have cause to 
regret your negligence when it cannot be so easily remedied. 

I have stated to you that my request to be released from the lega- 
tion with which I was charged was unavailing. I respectfully stated, 
however, to the holy father, that I could not in conscience leave my dio- 
cess, because the presence of a bishop was essential to its welfare, and 
that it had already suffered considerably by my absence. I was then 
told that this inconvenience would be obviated by affording me a coadju- 
tor, with the episcopal character, who could aid me when I was present, 
and administer, under my direction, during my absence: and I was told 
to furnish the holy father with the names of those priests whom I con- 
sidered best qualified and willing to undertake the charge. Thus 
pressed, I made the selection, taking into account, as well as I was able, 
the opinions of the clergy of the diocess, and the reasonable desires of 
the people; and at the same time I transmitted a list of the names to 
every bishop in the Union, and to the clergy of the diocess. I am grat- 
ified at having ascertained that in no quarter was there any objection. 
One gentleman who had been named, the Reverend Doctor Cullen, Pres- 
ident of the Irish College in Rome, declined the appointment; another, 
the Reverend Doctor Clancy, Professor of Moral Philosophy, in the Col- 
lege of Carlow, in Ireland, was induced to accept the nomination. I 
expected him to have arrived in Charleston, for consecration, in the 
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month of last February, but he was induced under circumstances 
which I had not foreseen, to get consecrated in Ireland, on the 21st of 
last December, and will not probably arrive in this diocess before the 
month of September. I have been acquainted with him from his child- 
hood; he was placed under my care when he first entered college; he is 
well known to several priests of the diocess, and I am convinced he will 
share largely in your esteem and affections, for I know his deserts. 

At our last provincial council, which has been celebrated since our 
last convention in this state, two new diocesses have been created in our 
ecclesiastical province. Vincennes, which has for its territory the state 
of Indiana and a large portion of Illinois. In this see is one of our most 
amiable, erudite, and pious prelates, the Right Reverend Simon Gabriel 
Brute, formerly Professor at St. Mary’s, at Emmetsburg. The other 
see is fixed at Detroit, with Michigan and the Northwest for its ter- 
ritory; the excellent prelate to whose zeal it is entrusted is the Right 
Reverend Doctor Frederick Resé, by whose creditable exertions the asso- 
ciation of the Leopoldinen Stiftung was formed in Germany. 

It has also pleased God to call from amongst us our late venerable 
archbishop, the Most Reverend Doctor James Whitfield, Archbishop of 
Baltimore, whose life was as edifying as his sense of religious obligations 
was conspicuous. He is remembered with affection by his flock, as he 
was regretted by his clergy. To him has succeeded in our metropolitan 
see, the Most Reverend Doctor Samuel Eccleston, a native of Maryland, 


who at an early period of life was convinced of the truth of our religion, © 


and embraced after due investigation the tenets of that church in which 
he holds so conspicuous a station, by the unanimous recommendation 
of the prelates of our Union, and the approbation of the holy father. 
These facts proclaim his eulogy at a comparatively early period of life, 
and lead us to anticipate desirable results from his administration. 
May he long be preserved and strengthened for the performance of his 
arduous duties! | 
Since I have last addressed you in convention, I have ordained four 
priests, one of whom, the Reverend Cornelius Ryan, has been called 
away from us, in what to us appeared to be, the commencement of a 
bright and an useful ministerial career. However, the Lord gave, and 
the Lord took away; blessed be his name! He sees better than man can 


conjecture, the time when he can save, and he frequently baffles our | 


calculations in the wise arrangements of his providence.— Whilst our 
hearts rejoice in the hope that they have found favour through the 
merits of atonement, let us still send our prayers to the throne of mercy 
on behalf of our departed friends. 
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The Lord has also summoned to account before his tribunal the 
late Emperor Francis of Austria; with his political character we have 
no concern, but he was our benefactor and our brother in the faith. 
He generously removed the obstacles that interposed between the char- 
ity of his subjects and our relief; let us not forget him in our prayers; 
let us intercede in his behalf, that if his soul be in a state of temporary 
suffering where it is capable of relief, that aid may, by the merits of 
our Redeemer, be conferred upon it. 

I am not aware, beloved brethren, of any other topic, to which I 
would at present direct your attention, but should you desire any other 
information, that it is in my power to bestow, I shall, upon your appli- 
cation, be ready immediately to communicate it, and I pray the 
Almighty, through the merits of Jesus Christ, by the influence of the 
Holy Ghost, to enlighten our minds, to direct our deliberations, and to 
bless our efforts, so that we may determine upon what will be useful, 
and execute it to his glory, and to our own salvation. 

I remain, beloved brethren, 

Yours, affectionately, in Christ Jesus, 
JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


NINTH CONVENTION APRIL, 1839 


Beloved Brethren:—We are assembled, by the permission of the 
Almighty God, to consult respecting the mode by which our exertion 
may be most usefully directed to the promotion of religion and the 
extension of spiritual benefits to this state. One of the principal objects 
that will call for your attention, is an important series of amendments 
to that constitution which, upwards of sixteen years since, we have 
adopted as a plan upon which we might be preserved from the evils 
attendant upon, and consequent to any attempt at usurpation by the 
laity, of the clerical rights, or from efforts on the part of the clergy to 
exclude the laity from that province in which they may rightfully inter- 
fere. For this purpose, the special rights and duties of each have been 
detailed with some precision and minuteness in that instrument, by 
which, in common, we have consented to be bound. During the period 
that we have observed its regulations, I flatter myself that we have had 
amongst us perfect, peaceful, mutual confidence, and have cordially 
co-operated for the great object that we united to attain. I am better 
aware, than you can be, of the good that it has produced in almost 
every portion of the diocess, by affording, on several occasions, a suf- 
ficient and satisfactory rule for the immediate settlement of differences, 
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and removal of jealousies and distrust, that must otherwise have proved 
as disastrous in their results to us, as they have in other churches where 
no sufficient mode had been provided for their removal. 

I believe that the provisions made for this purpose, then, continue 
to meet our full approbation, and to be sustained by us in all their 
integrity. That constitution contains other provisions, whose object is 
to procure that from common consideration of our wants and our means 
from time to time, and especially, at annual conventions, we may have 
our zeal better excited, our judgment better informed, and our action 
in perfect co-operation, to increase and to apply usefully the means 
necessary to promote the welfare of our church. The proposed amend- 
ments have for their object to attain this end better, by substituting 
one annual convention of the diocess in some convenient place to be 
designated by the Bishop from time to time, instead of an annual con- 
vention in each of the three states which compose the diocess; and also, 
supplying an omission in the original constitution, in consequence of 
which no provision was made for electing those officers whose election 
was fixed for a special day, in case that day should pass without the 
election being made. 

It is provided that before any amendment shall be made to the 
constitution, the Bishop shall deliver his judgment in writing as to its 
compatibility with the doctrines and general discipline of the church, 
and with the special discipline of the diocess of Charleston. I have - 
given that judgment in Charleston upon the application made to me on 
the 2d of November, 1837, by the clergy and lay-delegates of South 
Carolina, that the proposed amendments contained nothing incompatible 
with that doctrine or discipline. I repeated the same in Augusta on 
the 18th of May, 1838, upon the application of the clery and lay-dele- 
gates of this state. Upon this judgment having been given, in each 
instance, the several houses took up the amendments for consideration, 
and in each case they were certified to me to have been unanimously 
adopted. I, then, as required by the constitution, sent copies of them to 
the several vestries, who returned them to me as unanimously approved. 
I then, a second time, submitted them to the House of Clergy and Lay- 
delegates of South Carolina, at the Convention in last November, and I 
found upon their proceedings that they were unanimously adopted in 
each house, to be considered part of the constitution as soon as they 
should have been adopted by Georgia and North Carolina, and approved 
of by the Bishop. North Carolina has already sufficiently expressed 
itself upon the subject, and the amendments are now laid before you for 
final adoption or rejection by the majority of the clergy and a major- 
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ity of the lay-delegates of this Convention. By the fact of my sub- 
mitting them in this manner to your final decision, I express my favour- 
able judgment in their regard, for the constitution provides that if my 
opinion concerning their utility should have changed, I would be at 
liberty to withhold them. 

I consider it far more conducive to unity of sentiment ind of 
action, attended with much less expense and inconvenience, better cal- 
culated to produce, and tending much more powerfully to attain the 
great object for which the Convention is intended, to have but one 
annual assemblage for the entire diocess, than to waste our energies in 
partial efforts. 

Should such be your opinion, and that you adopt those amend- 
ments which have now, during nearly eighteen months, been going unin- 
terruptedly through their previous course, another question will present 
itself for your consideration—that is, whether you shall enter upon 
any of that business which henceforth will be matter for the assembly 
of the entire diocess, and not that of either particular state. Should 
you determine that you will not enter upon such business, but let it 
lie over for a few months until the Convention of the diocess shall be 
assembled, you may, by your vote, should you so deem it proper, con- 
tinue the present general trustees and treasurer of the general fund in 
office, until that period; but should you deem it expedient to enter 
upon other business, I shail have the accounts of the diocess prepared 
for your immediate inspection and information, and such other infor- 
mation as you may require, communicated to you to the utmost of my 
power, with the least possible delay. 

I shall, therefore, for the present, not detain you from proceeding 
to consider the business thus submitted to you, and holding myself 
ready to meet such inquiries or communications as you may think it 
proper to make, shall implore upon our proceedings the blessings of 
the one God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, through the merits of our 
blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, to his honour and glory, and the salva- 
tion of souls. 

JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


ADDRESSES TO THE CONVENTIONS OF THE DIOCESS HELD 
AT THE CATHEDRAL AT CHARLESTON 


FIRST CONVENTION NOVEMBER, 1839 


Beloved Brethren:—This is our first meeting as a Convention of 
the diocess, for, as you are aware, such amendments as were necessary 
to effect this change have been made by the conventions and vestries of 
South Carolina and Georgia, according to the forms that were required 
by the constitution. North Carolina in the primary assemblies of her 
few congregations adopted them: thus with the most perfect unanimity 
this change has been effected, and after sixteen years of close observa- 
tion of the manner in which the provisions of our constitution aid in 
securing uniform and harmonious action in the administration of our 
affairs, an additional opportunity has been afforded to me of being still 
farther convinced that our laity are equally anxious as are our clergy 
for the preservation of the rights of the hierarchy, the peace and 
respectability of our churches, and the welfare and prosperity of our 
institutions. 

The situation of the Roman Catholic Church of South Carolina, 
was exhibited to its last Convention, nearly twelve months since; that 
of the church of Georgia was briefly considered upon a similar occasion 
in Savannah, in the months of last April. In North Carolina we have 
not during years had a Convention. I shall proceed to lay before you a 
general view of the situation of the diocess, previous to entering upon 
any history of the transactions of the past year, and making those 
observations which I consider that view will require. 

When I was appointed to the charge of this diocess upon its crea- 
tion in the year 1820, I found in it upon my arrival, five priests, of 
whom only three had jurisdiction, and but two were in charge of con- 
gregations, one in this city, and one in the city of Augusta. Since that 
period, forty-six other priests have belonged to it for shorter or longer 
periods—making the entire number fifty-one. Seven of these have died 
within the diocess and engaged in its duties—of the remaining forty- 
four, twenty-six have at various times and for different causes, departed 
from us,—three for just and sufficient reasons, three on account of 
infirmity, four whose departure was not regretted by either me or their 
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people, and sixteen, most of whom are now engaged in other missions, 
very few of whom were by any means justified, as I believe, in their 
departure. Besides the five who were in the diocess at the time of its 
creation, nine others, elsewhere ordained, were affiliated to the diocess, 
not one of whom remains at present with us; thirty-seven were ordained 
for the service of our missions, most of whom were educated in this 
place; of these, six have died, thirteen have left us, and we have at 
present eighteen in the several stations of the diocess. ‘ 

From this view, you will perceive that our missions have been prin- 
cipally served by those whom we have laboured to train up to the min- 
istry amongst ourselves, and that we have every inducement to con- 
tinue, and with more zeal to prosecute the exertions which we have 
made for this purpose. ; 

In accounting for the defection of those who have left us, I believe 
- two causes will sufficiently explain why other diocesses receive a pref- 
erence. In the first place, our missions are much more poor; and next, 
their duties are generally more unpleasant. Whilst, therefore, I can- 
not approve of the departure of those who were ordained to labour with 
us, I the more value the spirit and the services of those who continue at 
their post. Their trials may be severe in this world, but they seek their 
recompense in a better. You will also perceive the obligation of the 
laity to exert themselves more strenuously to support their clergy in a 
becoming manner, and to make greater sacrifices in order to secure to 
the diocess an efficient clergy. 

We have at present in the diocess, nine churches regularly and 
permanently served, and three which are served for nearly half the 
year, each, at intervals; besides two which are only occasionally visited 
—making fourteen in all; three or four others are likely to be added 
to this number before long; and a considerable number of stations are 
, occasionally attended to, where the faithful from the vicinity have 
opportunities, sometimes not unfrequent, of approaching to the sacra- 
ments, of hearing instructions, and of being confirmed in their faith, 
and our separated brethren frequently have the strange opinions which 
they have indulged of our belief corrected. Efforts are also made to 
supply, as well as our means will permit, the demands and the spiritual 
wants of those persons employed upon our works of internal improve- 
ment. And when the vast extent of territory is considered, together 
with the small number of our clergy, and the very limited resources for 
meeting the expenses, I am convinced it will be found that if all that 
eould be done has not been effected, still we have not been altogether 
negligent. It is true that some of those stations which are now in a 
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languishing condition, would, probably, before this, have had churches 
and good congregations, had the priests, who, we had reason to expect, 
would have established them, continued at their posts, and been satis- 
fied to endure something more for the love of God and for the salvation 
of souls.. I am not, however, without hope that we shall be able, gradu- 
ally, to carry into execution, plans that I had, years since, looked upon 
as about to be effected, until my expectations were thus prostrated. 

It is of the utmost importance to have those stations, not only 
multiplied, but systematically visited at proper and settled intervals, 
because thus habits of regularly receiving the sacraments will be con- 
tinued: whereas, irregular attendance produces occasional neglect, 
which soon degenerates into perfect irregularity, ending in their total 
desertion, and not unfrequently a falling off from the faith. Our seat- 
tered brethren stand in the most deplorable need of this assistance; 
separated from their altars, estranged from their brethren, dwelling in 
the midst of persons who have been taught to consider their worship 
idolatrous, their doctrines superstitious, their morality degraded, and 
their whole profession an abomination in the sight of heaven! The 
missionary who finds himself surrounded by a host of believers, and 
who offers the sacrifice in a splendid temple, and announces the Gospel 
to an admiring crowd, by whom he is respected, applauded, and en- 
riched, may, indeed, do much good; but how far more meritorious is he 
who performs a tedious journey with poor accommodations, in the midst 
of those who view him with distrust, and are taught that he is an enemy 
to the truths of God, and to the liberties of the country? He makes 
this wearisome journey, perhaps to console, to sustain, to instruct, to 
edify, and to administer to one obscure family, who, though they need 
his ministry, cannot meet even his moderate expenses. Yet, if this fam- 
ily be overlooked, the faith of the parent is undermined, and the child 
grows up estranged from the altar of its parents, shamed out of the 
profession of their religion, by the perpetual repetition of the calum- 
nies with which it is assailed. But if, at regular and stated periods, the 
habitation of this family be visited by him, who, lke the Son of Man, 
has not a dwelling of his own, but like the Apostles, is a guest in the 
houses of those whom he serves, and is occupied, as was the Saviour, in 
preaching to the poor, not only is the parent consoled and sustained, 
but the faith of the family is preserved, the vicinage is edified, and the 
grain of mustard seed, which, during years, was cultivated in humility 
and self-denial, with an industry worthy of the fervour of those early 
days when Christians justly appreciated the value of a soul for which 
Christ has shed his blood, fastens its roots into the soil, whilst it shoots 
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upwards with the cheering prospect of becoming a mighty tree, which 
not only will refresh the eye with its beauty, but will afford sustenance 
and shelter to those who need them. 

I have dwelt long upon this topic, because, too often, I have found 
that my brethren of the clergy, wearied and disgusted by the toil, and 
the want of immediate success in performing this duty, have persuaded 
themselves, and sought to persuade each other, that it was a hopeless 
occupation; and because my brethren of the laity have more frequently 
supposed that they performed all that was required of them in the way 
of sustaining religion, when they previded in some manner for their 
own special churches, and their own particular pastors, without taking 
into account what they owe to their scattered brethren. The considera- 
tion of this topic, and the effort to provide some mode for remedying 
this extensive evil, necessarily devolve primarily and chiefly upon me, 
and it is in making the effort for that purpose that I have been hitherto 
most disappointed, yet, though frequently baffled, my hopes are not 
crushed. There is, amongst our clergy and laity, too much zeal for 
religion, too much love of God, too much charity for their neighbour, 
too great a love of immortal souls, to leave this great duty unattended 
to, and even should we overlook it, God can, from the very stones, raise 
up children to Abraham. He will not leave his people to perish, though 
he may, in his just providence, deal severely with those, who, having 
put their hand to the plough, and begun to labour in his cause, look 
back and abandon the field into which they have been sent, because 
other places of culture may be found more pleasing and less laborious. 
At an early period, I was convinced of the absolute necessity of 

having a seminary for the education of the youth that aspired to holy 
orders; I have on so many previous occasions, explained how essential it 
was to create it, and the great advantages of its existence, that I shall 
not now enter upon the repetition. I shall only tell you to look around, 
and to ask if we had it not, who this day would serve on our missions? 
I shall ask you to recollect, poor as is our cathedral, how beneficial has 
been the observance of our ceremonial, and had you only the bishop 
and the pastor of this church, to officiate in your sanctuary, where 
would we have found the means of celebrating our ritual and pontificial 
offices? I have been more than once told, that its location in the inte- 
rior would be more advantageous, in point of health, and more econom- 
ical, in point of expenditure. Upon close examination, and mature 
reflection, I am led to more than doubt the benefit which would be 
anticipated from such a change. The youth educated in such a place, 
would, under our present circumstances, generally be obliged to pass 
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one or two years in the city, previous to being engaged upon missions; 
they would be then, probably, more exposed upon the score of health, 
than they would be at an earlier period, and as they could not all be 
kept in the interior, and most of our missions are in the lower region 
of the diocess, it would be an exchange of inconvenience between expos- 
ing a priest, and exposing a student; besides, the number of students 
that we have lost by disease peculiar to our city, has been comparatively 
small. 

Upon the score of economy. In the city, the superintendence of 
the students is undertaken without salary, by the priests attached to 
our churches: in the interior, we should have at least two priests for 
this purpose, and, to say nothing of the expense of their support, where 
coula we at present find men whom we could spare for this purpose? 
Surely, I could not spare them from our missions, at a moment when 
I could find ample occupation for a number, in addition to those already 
employed. Were a farm to be purchased, I doubt whether its cultiva- 
tion would repay us for the loss of the services of the person who should 
superintend its concerns, and for the expenses necessary for its pur- 
chase, and to render it profitable. Thus, after having, for years, given 
the subject my best consideration, I am under the impression, that the 
location of the seminary, for the present, in the city, is, both as regards 
health and economy, at least equally beneficial as its location in a remote 
part of the diocess, far from the supervision of the Bishop, without any 
opportunity for the students to become acquainted with our ceremonial, 
to learn, by observation, the proper mode of giving religious instruc- 
tion to the public, and of being exercised in the duties of the infe- 
rior orders, as they gradually rise to the priesthood. I do not here 
advert to the benefits which they confer in catechetical instruction, 
and in giving order, and solemnity to her cathedral offices, in which 
they, in some measure, supply the place of a chapter. At present, the 
number of students is indeed very small, but several applications have 
been made, and that number is likely to be soon enlarged. You have, 
in these observations, the general grounds upon which I have hereto- 
fore acted, and upon which I am likely to continue my determination 
of keeping the seminary in the vicinity of the cathedral. I am aware 
of some objections that have been made, upon other grounds, but I find, 
upon examination, that where they are well founded, the inconvenience 
is easily removed, and the remedy has, to a certain extent, been already 
applied; and in other instances, the benefits far outweigh the inconven- 
ience. In this life, we cannot look for absolute perfection in human 
institutions; we must only endeavour to follow in practice that system 
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which, in our actual position, gives to us the greatest good, with the 
least. evil. 

You are aware that we have been somewhat aided in our efforts, 
by the existence some time since of a seminary for lay students in this 
city, but for several years it has been discontinued. There were strenu- 
ous exertions made for its destruction by influencing the parents of 
other religious denominations to withdraw their children under a vari 
ety of pretexts, though it was on all hands conceded, that the education 
was solid and extensive—and that no interference whatever, with re- 
gard to religion, existed. However, the pastors of other churches and 
their associates, thought it their duty to have it crushed; they at length 
plainly communicated their motives, and many instances, the parents 
were told that it was criminal to sustain us, because in the first place, 
the profits of the schcol would be applied to support our religion; and 
in the next place, though we did not use any efforts to produce a change 
in the religious views of the children, yet their intimacy with us, and 
their regard for us as teachers, would influence them through life to 
such an extent as to destroy that abhorrence in which our superstition, 
as they termed it, should be held. Though many yielded to this en- 
treaty, others disregarded it, and neither the diminution caused by 
this influence, and by the creation of other seminaries for the purpose 
of receiving the children thus withdrawn from us, and some established 
upon other principles, would have induced me to discontinue our estab- 
lishment, however small the number of pupils, and even should it not 
be a source of profit; but I found the demand for priests to perform 
their first and appropriate duties to be such as to place me, by reason 
of the defections to which I have before adverted, under the necessity 
of either leaving the missions deserted’ or the seminary suspended. Nor 
have I as yet been able to secure a sufficient number of properly quali- 
fied clergymen to enable me to have both properly attended. Of course 
I was obliged to prefer the missions—but I trust the day is not distant 
when I can without injury to them, establish a literary institution upon 
a more permanent basis than the former. It is greatly needed, nor am 
I by any means indifferent to the existence of so essential a portion of 
those establishments which our situation requires. I do not contem- 
plate it as a source of revenue, because I do not venture to calculate 
upon its producing what would be requisite for its own support for a 
considerable period after its erection; but I am deeply anxious to secure 
for the children of our own flock that sort of education which will be 
most beneficial to them, not only for time but through eternity. 

I also received formerly some little aid by the method indicated in 
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the eighteenth chapter on Reformation, in the twenty-third session of 
the Council of Trent, by receiving from one or two of the churches 
which were then able to afford it, a portion of the income allowed to 
the support of the clergy, to be applied to the seminary. But I would 
have been deeply involved in such inextricable difficulties as would have 
quite impeded our progress, had it not been for the charitable aid so 
liberally bestowed upon us by those admirable societies for the aid of 
foreign missions, that of the Propaganda in France, and the Leopold- 
ine Society in Austria. We have also been aided by the Holy See, and 
I have received something from Ireland. The amount and the appli- 
cation of those sums have been submitted to the successive previous 
Conventions. 

I felt that it would indeed be strange if, whilst we received aid 
from our brethren in Europe, we should make no exertion for ourselves: 
accordingly, about five years since, I recommended the formation of a 
society in this diocess, similar to those whose charity we experienced. 
It was formed upon the invocation of St. John the Baptist, whom the 
first Convention of the church in this state, had selected as its patron. 
And the contributions of its members were to be disposed of by its 
committee, as they should see proper, between the support of a semi- 
nary, and the aid of poor missions. We have received considerable aid . 
also from this source, but I trust that greater exertions will be made, 
and that prayer will be always an accompaniment of their almsdeeds; 
for not only is it written that God loves a cheerful giver, but also that 
we should pray the Lord of the harvest that he would send labourers 
into those fields that are already ripe for the sickle. 

The priests of the diocess, foresecing that they may be overtaken 
by sickness, by accident, or by age, and rendered incapable of serving 
the flock, though they felt that in such a case it would be the duty of 
the laity to support them, as having for the purpose of their service, 
gyven up all other prospects and opportunities of making provision for 
themselves; yet determined, smail as were their means, and strong as 
was their claim upon those whom they served, to make an effort by lay- 
ing aside a little of even the pittance they receive, to create a fund out 
of which the destitute of their body may be aided. They have thus 
formed what may be denominated rather the germ of a fund, than a 
stock which would be applicable to the relief of any one of their body 
did he need it. The laity have done nothing as yet to aid them in this 
effort. 

For the purpose of educating female children, of having care of 
orphans, and of assuaging the sufferings of the sick and aiding towards 
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their recovery, I, about ten years since, formed the congregation of 
Sisters of our Lady of Mercy, taking the principles of their rule from 
that drawn up by St. Vincent of Paul for the Sisters of Charity. Their 
number has gradually increased, and they have made great progress 
towards attaining that perfect observance of all their duties, to arrive 
at which not only humility, charity. and steady habitual correspondence 
with those graces which God mercifully bestows through Jesus Christ 
upon his servants are required; but also a considerable share of expe- 
rience is necessary. Already have the sisters earned for themselves the 
lasting gratitude of numbers upon whom they conferred great benefits, 
but I trust they have laid deep those foundations of virtue, upon which 
they may raise a superstructure of usefulness, and secure for them- 
selves the blessings of their God. 

In whatever way other diocesses may exceed us in numbers, in 
means, in churches, in colleges, and in seminaries, I can safely assert 
that no one of them surpasses us in the possession of a good institution 
for the perfect education of young ladies.. Five years have nearly 
elapsed since the Ursuline nuns have come amongst us, and already 
they have succeeded beyond my expectations. 

We are so perpetually assailed and misrepresented by the public 
press, especially by that portion of it which is sustained to promote the 
objects of our brethren of other denominations, that I have always con- 
sidered it to be essential to our well-being to have a periodical paper, 
through whose columns we may be able to give such explanation as 
those assaults and calumnies may render necessary: not that I would 
consider it prudent or useful, or even practicable, to keep up a per- 
petual conflict with those, who without any regard to principle, seek 
for controversy, to profit by its accompanying excitement, or to be con- 
tinually engaged in noticing charges, which have been frequently 
refuted. But as, from time to time, the mode of the assault is varied, 
it may be necessary to meet an old charge in its new form; occasion- 
ally, too, an honest inquirer after truth, may seek for the solution of a 
difficulty, or the correct exhibition of*our doctrine; and for Catholics 
themselves, the information thus conveyed is exceedingly useful. Hence, 
during a number of years, we have, though at serious pecuniary sacri- 
fices, continued to publish the United States Catholic Miscellany. 

I may then in a few words recapitulate so as to show you our 
position. 

We have eighteen priests, fourteen churches, one convent, one 
establishment of sisters, sufficient opportunity for as many ecclesias- 
tical students as we need, though the accommodation is exceedingly 
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poor, a society, to aid by subscriptions our seminary and our poor mis- 
sions, and to these I may add a society of ladies to aid the seminary, 
not only by their contributions, but by other very valuable services— 
and our periodical Miscellany. 

Respecting our missions; though the number of priests who serve 
on them meet with no great pecuniary encouragement, and have to 
endure in several instances great inconveniences and privations, still 
their suecess in keeping together those committed to their charge, in 
occasionally witnessing additions to their number, in breaking to them 
the bread of life, in leading them in the path of virtue and to the use 
of the sacraments, is considerable. On my visitation in the course of 
this year I was consoled and edified at the progress that I witnessed. 
The districts are, however, in general, much too extensive, and it would 
be desirable to have them more limited; of course this would require a 
more numerous clergy, and had they who were originally destined for 
this mission remained amongst us, and endured a little longer, much 
more good would have been done. I have for several years contem- 
plated divisions and establishments which I have not been able to com- 
pass, but I trust that I may before long effect what I so ardently desire. 

In consequence of the evil to which I have here adverted, I am 
painfully aware of some defections and losses. I trust the fault does 
not lie.at my door; yet I must lament what at present I cannot remedy. 
These losses are comparatively few, but one soul would be too much. 

An increase in the number of priests is necessary, not only for 
the purpose here indicated, but it is plain to the most ordinary observer, 
that there has been a considerable increase of population within a few 
years by emigration on our sea-board, that a large portion of those who 
thus arrive, are members of our church, that as the internal improve- 
ment of the states advances, they begin to spread towards the interior, 
and that it is necessary to take timely measures, to have them supplied 
with a ministry to preserve their faith, and to secure their morality. 
Nothing is more evident, as well from principle as from observation, 
than that when bereft cf the aid of religion, and the moral influence 
of a clergyman, such persons become very quickly, the degraded dis- 
turbers of society, instead of being as they would under such influence 
the sinew of industry, the creators of property, and the strength of 
the land. 

The contrast between the good conduct of those persons who, 
being engaged upon the public works, have the benefit of religious 
attendance, and of those who have not, is palpable and notorious. It 
is not only the cause of their own ruin, but it is an injustice to the 
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community to have them neglected, where attention to their spiritual 
wants is at all within our power. 

I may add that for the purpose of creating a proper establishment 
for the education of our male youth, wé would also need three or four 
additional clergymen. So that it is plainly our duty to make exertions 
for the purpose of adding, as soon as possible, to the number of our 
clergy. 

Since we last met, it has pleased God to call from amongst us, our 
oldest brother in the ministry, the Rev. Robert Browne. During many 
months previous to his death, he was in so debilitated a situation as to 
be unable to officiate, but he turned his leisure to account; and by the 
performance of those acts of religion which he had so often recom- 
mended to others, he endeavoured to prepare himself through the 
merits of his Saviour to obtain the merey of his God. His memory is 
cherished by many. May he rest in peace! 

During the last year, we have received four candidates for orders, 
one of whom has been ordained. Our present number is five, and there 
are several applications under consideration. 

Sickness has been again within our borders; but thank God its 
ravages in this city, though spread over a larger space of time, have 
been comparatively limited as regards number. And during its preva- 
lence, the Sisters of our Lady of Mercy were at their post. Augusta, 
however, has been long and sorely afflicted. Its pastor was aided in 
the laborious discharge of his duty by the Rev. T. J. Cronin, whom I 
felt it necessary to send to his assistance, as no single priest could by 
any exertion do all that was necessary in such a state of desolation and 
of death. They performed their duty for the sake of their God, and the 
love of immortal souls, redeemed by the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
From him they are to expect their recompense! yet they have been 
consoled, not only by the testimony of their own conscience, and the 
blessings of those whom they served, but the approbation of a grateful 
public, and the kind expressions of the municipal authorities have been 
added thereto. Three of the Sisters of our Lady of Mercy have also 
the consolation of knowing that even here below, their charity and devo- 
tions have been duly prized by men, though intended by them only as 
an offering to that God te whom they are so deeply indebted. The 
pastor of Savannah has also been zealously occupied, in the midst of 
severe privations, upon a remote portion of the public works attached 
to his district, in ministering to the health of the souls and bodies of 
a number of the labourers, who were seized upon by a bad fever. Far 
not only from the land of their birth, and the comfort of their families, 
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but in such a state of destitution, and remoteness from all necessary 
attendance, that but for his charity, they must have perished; whilst 
his assistant was, at the same time, nearly overwhelmed by the numer- 
ous applications of those who were dying in the vicinity of the city. 
Yet has God sustained them to continue still to serve him, with like 
fidelity on similar occasions. I must also here notice the charity of the 
congregation of the church of the Blessed Virgin, at Locust Grove, in 
the generous relief which they sent to the sufferers in Augusta! May 
the God of charity give them a rich reward. 

The afflictions which have thus fallen upon our principal churches 
will probably, when we also contemplate the pressure upon the mon- 
eyed and mercantile portion of the community, account for the back- 
ward state of the contributions of the present year, as compared to 
those which have preceded it, to sustain the Society of St. John the 
Baptist. At different places, on my visitation, where no branches of 
this society previously existed, they were formed at my instance, and 
I should hope that exertions will now be made to collect the contribu- 
tions and to have them forwarded to the treasurer. 

You are aware that, in amending the constitution, no change was 
made in the clauses regarding the general fund. I am still of opinion 
that if the nature and object of the contribution thereto were properly 
and occasionally explained to the members of the church, it would be 
cheerfully paid, and if the several vestries made a regular appoint- 
ment of collectors, and got their returns in the manner pointed out in 
the constitution, a sum would be procured of sufficient magnitude to 
be a serious assistance to our poor and struggling church, whilst no 
individual would suffer any inconvenience from paying his share. 

I made efforts to have the amended constitution printed, so as to 
have it ready at this period for distribution, but I regret to say that 
I have been disappointed. In fact, until lately there were very few 
printers in the city, those few were otherwise employed, and they who 
were absent, would not return until the weather had changed. 

During the year which had elapsed since we last met in this city, 
I have dedicated the church of St. Patrick, on the Neck, newly erected, 
and which was greatly needed by the population of that vicinage, a 
large number of whom now form its congregation. It is nearly free 
from debt. I have also dedicated the spacious church in the city of 
Savannah, which has been built of solid materials, in place of the small 
one which previously existed there. It is dedicated under the same 
invocation, that of St. John the Baptist. We owe great gratitude to 
our friends of other religious denominations, in that city for their gen- 
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erous aid in the successful eftort that was made to extinguish its debt. 
The church in Columbus is well built, and its style is very good, but 
I declined dedicating it, as the debt under which it labours is so great 
as to make it questionable whether we may not be deprived of its use, 
and I therefore preferred, as I considered myself bound, to defer its 
dedication, until its debt should be greatly reduced. I dedicated the 
new and pretty church, which has been lately built in the district of 
Sumter, under the invocation of the blessed Virgin. As there are in 
the vicinity of the church, considerable tracts of land to be sold in par- 
cels to suit purchasers, I am decidedly of opinion that Catholics, who 
are disposed to become farmers in the South, would be wanting in their 
duty to themselves and to their families, if they went to distant places, 
remote from all opportunity of religion, without at least examining 
whether they could not here, or in the neighbourhood of some other 
ehurch, settle themselves with sufficient prospects of doing well. And 
I am equally of opinion that it would be criminal on their part to fore- 
go such opportunities and expose the faith of their families by leaving 
or neglecting such locations, in order to make a little more money, 
where no such religious facilities exist. What will it profit a man to 
gain the whole world, and to lose his own soul? How can he be 
unmindful of the souls of his family? 

The oldest church we had in this diocess was that of St. Mary, in 
this city, which was destroyed by the conflagration of April, of the 
last year. On the 15th of August, the festival of the Assumption, I 
laid the foundation stone of the new one that has been erected on its 
site, and such was the zeal and assiduity of its building committee, 
that the spacious and neat edifice which has risen in its stead, was 
dedicated by me on the 9th of June; before the lapse of ten months 
from that day, I laid its foundation. It is, however, labouring under 
a very heavy debt, to extinguish which every exertion should be made; 
but the debt being to the state, under the provisions of the act for 
rebuilding the city, and the terms of payment not being oppressive, I 
felt no hesitation as to the propriety of the dedication. 

I also dedicated in Fayetteville, North Carolina, under the in- 
vocation of St. Patrick, the excellent church which has been built upon 
the site of that which was destroyed by the memorable fire, which 
nearly consumed that town. Great credit is due to Mr. John Kelly, 
for the valuable land that he has given for its site, for the large con- 
‘tribution that he made for its erection, and for his useful superin- 
tendence of the building. In Raleigh, I also dedicated a small chureh 
which had been erected some time since by the few Catholics of that 
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city, aided by the donations they had received from the diocesan fund. 
Its patron is St. John the Baptist. 

When I visited the town of St. Mary’s, in Georgia, I fixed upon a 
site for a church upon a lot given for that purpose, by the corporation 
of the town; an estimate was formed of the cost of such a building as 
would answer our present necessities, and a subscription was opened. 
IT am about to send a priest thither. Indeed, I had hoped that I should 
have been able to have him stationed there long since, but a variety of 
obstacles prevented it hitherto. A contract has been made for the 
erection of a church in Camden, and a part of the money has been 
already paid to the contractor, but it will be necessary to use great 
exertions to obtain the large sum which is still necessary. In North 
Carolina, the town of Newbern has long needed a church, which want 
will, I trust, be soon supplied, as they have a fine piece of ground 
that has been already paid for, and they have money and subscrip- 
tions nearly sufficient for their purpose, and are in treaty with a 
builder; so that I hope, before out next convention, it may be an- 
nounced not as erecting, but erected. 

The city of Augusta has means, and yet is miserably deficient as 
regards its church. The present little edifice was erected upwards of 
a quarter of a century since, when Augusta was not one-fourth of its 
present size, nor its Catholic population one-fourth of its present num- 
ber. I believe that the greatest biessing to our religion there would 
be, if by some means its present church could be made to disappear 
altogether. I have for years considered it, because of its contracted 
size, to be an obstacle to the progress of religon. I trust it will not 
be so for a much longer period, especially as the day of the city’s 
suffering, which probably retarded their action, has passed by; and 
surely it is time for us to consider of some mode of substituting a 
proper cathedral, for the miserable temporary shed in which we are 
here assembled. | 

We have had this year to mourn the loss, and to pray for the 
repose of the Reverend Mother Superioress of the Ursuline Com- 
munity, a lady of a fine and highly cultivated intellect, of fervid 
zeal, elevated virtue, devoted to the cause of religion, and who for 
many years endured the pains of illness, with that fortitude and res- 
ignation which is imparted by contemplating the Redeemer upon the 
eross, enduring pain and ignominy, that he may save fallen man. As 
her life was devoted to his service, so was her death a manifestation 
of her affection for him, and her confidence in his merits. Great as 
our hope may be, let us not forget her in our supplications! 
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You will see, by the accounts that shall be laid before you, that 
though not so favoured as other missions, we have abundant reason 
to be grateful to the French Society for the Propagation of the Faith; 
and from Vienna we have received generous aid. Without these con- 
tributions, it would have been quite impossible for us to have done 
one-sixth of what has been performed. Gratitude, deep and lasting, 
is due on our part to our benefactors; they shall not be forgotten at 
our altars. May God remember them in his mercy! 

I have long felt the want of an asylum for the orphan children of 
the deceased Catholics—and as I had already a sum of money col- 
lected to build a residence for the Sisters of our Lady of Mercy, I 
thought it would be more beneficial to have one good edifice, which 
would answer for them and the orphans, than to make separate build- 
ings. I purchased, for that purpose, a sufficient lot of ground near 
the western end of Queen Street, and paid part of the purchase-money. 
A generous and exceedingly successful effort was made by a number 
of good ladies, to raise funds by means of a fair, on behalf of the 
orphans; by this, they realized a sum approaching to four thousand 
dollars, which, added to that already in my possession, will go far to- 
wards enabling me to execute the project I had formed. I have pro- 
cured some plans, and have already fixed upon gentlemen who, I ex- 
pect, will form a committee, to which I shall submit the plans, and to 
whom I shall leave the making of the contract, and the supervision of 
the execution. 

Since the convention of last year, different meetings have been 
held, for the purpose of ascertaining how the Umted States Catholic 
Miscellany could be sustained, without encroaching upon the fund 
of the diocess. The result determined upon was, that a sum of one 
thousand dollars ought to be raised by subscription, in order to form 
a fund for its publication; that new subscribers should be sought, and 
when the sum stated was raised, that a committee should take charge 
of the concern. The sums subscribed and paid in amount to less 
than seven hundred dollars; and I have not called on the committee. 
I have again this year charged the deficiency to the diocess, though I 
consider that exertions could and ought to be made to relieve it from 
this burden. 

You will also find to the credit of the seminary the sum of one 
hundred dollars, sent by a priest who left our missions, probably as 
a compensation for the loss of his services, which I look upon to be 
more valuable than any money whatever that may be given. 

I regret to observe, latterly, that a more hostile spirit has man- 
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ifested itself in several parts of this diocess amongst several of our 
brethren of other denominations. The spirit is not confined to one 
sect only, but it pervades all, though it does not influence all their 
members. I should hope, and I do believe, that by far the greater 
number of our fellow-citizens are animated by a spirit of more kind- 
ness and charity in our regard, than is breathed forth by others who 
seem to delight in acrimonious contention, in palpable misrepresenta- 
tions, and repetitions of refuted slander. We have all experienced the 
affection of the great majority: let us make to them a due return, 
nor let us, in respect to our assailants, return evil for evil, but let us 
overcome the evil by good. Thus shall we be made more like 
to our great model, as we the more closely observe his injunctions: 
thus shall we, as far as in us lies, make peace and charity to reign up- 
on the earth, and walk in the path which leads to heaven. 

May the God of light and of peace guide us to those means which 
will be most conducive to his glory, and to our salvation, through the 
merits of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. May we, to this 
end, feel the influence of that Holy Ghost, who benignly sheds his en- 
riching gifts upon those who beseech them of him in humble sincerity. 

Such is the prayer of, beloved brethren, 

Yours, affectionately, in Christ, 
JoHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


SECOND CONVENTION NOVEMBER, 1840 


Beloved Brethren:—We have come together, on the present oc- 
casion, to beseech the blessing of the divine light, for the direction of 
our counsels, that we may diligently examine what has heretofore been 
done and what it may yet be in our power to perform, in order to 
‘spread abroad the means of salvation amongst the scattered members 
of our flock, who labour under so many difficulties in this extensive 
diocess: that we may not only endeavour to provide for their pressing 
wants, but, as far as possible obviate their future necessities; and look 
also to those demands which a succeeding generation has upon us. We 
have ourselves received the rudiments of religion, and been trained up 
to the service of the Lord, by the faithful persons to whom we have 
succeeded; and we owe it to those who have gone before us, to those 
who are to rise up in our places and to the everliving God, before 
whose view all ages are present; not only to hold for ourselves the 
deposit of the faith, but to transmit it to future generations. To 
effect this, is the great object of our thus assembling. Let others 
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labour for that meat which perisheth, and the partakers of which can 
thereby only protract a transitory state of being. Let it be our part 
to labour for that which endureth for ever, not only that we may 
ourselves have wherewith to sustain us for eternal life, but that we 
may be able to communicate to others the mighty boon and thus ensure 
their gratitude, our own becoming satisfaction and the approbation of 
our heavenly Father, having their foretaste on this earth and their 
completion in the regions of beatitude. 

The year that has elapsed since our last convention, has been in- 
deed marked for much of that political intrigue which, in the con- 
tests of mighty parties, distracts, bewilders, and excites men so power- 
fully as to absorb their minds, leaving them scarcely the disposition 
or the ability to attend to more holy and more profitable concerns; 
for what doth it avail a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? The deceit, the fraud, the falsehood, the animosity, and the 
dissipation which, unfortunately, are mixed up at present with the 
proceedings of the parties, are eminently destructive of that spirit 
of piety, which alone can be the proper aliment of that zeal which 
is jealous for the glory of the Lord, active for the salvation of souls, 
generous and devoted in the laborious efforts for the cause of religion. 

To this may also be added another cause that has had no trifling 
influence. It is a notorious fact, beloved brethren, that avarice and 
ambition pervade our country to an alarming extent. The spirit of 
acquisition which, properly. moderated, produces industrious exertion, 
and is promotive of the prosperity of a people; when unchecked by 
the restraints of religion, and econtemning the ancient maxims of moral- 
ity, it seeks only self and disregards what is due to others, leads into 
the wildest speculation, entertains the most visionary projects, and 
calculates its own success upon its ability to overreach or to delude. 
This has been one of the master spirits which for years has had rule 
amongst us. Ambition is its kindred companion and was found, to- 
gether with it, exercising an equal influence, and, if possible, was more 
reckless of the means that it employed. To these in all ages, as to a 
natural cause, the ruin of religion may be traced; they are what the 
Saviour designates as the world, and with which his spirt could hold 
no communion, because they are diametrically opposed. It is there- 
fore that he told us, that no man can serve two masters, you can- 
not serve God and Mammon. And unfortunately, Mammon has been 
too long our master, and we have too long been his obsequious slaves. 

The Saviour frequently warned us to place no confidence in the 
deceitful promises of the world: the divine wisdom has told us, that 
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‘‘riches shall not profit in the day of revenge: but justice shall deliver 
from death,’’ and that ‘‘he that trusteth in riches shall fall: but the 
just shall spring up as a green leaf.’’ It was therefore he gave the 
advice ‘‘Get wisdom, it is better than gold: and purchase prudence, 
for it is more precious than silver. The path of the just departeth 
from evils: he that keepeth his soul keepeth his way. Pride goeth be- 
fore destruction, and the spirit is lifted up before a fall.’’ It is in 
the disposition of God’s providence that, though the wisdom of the 
world should prosper for a time, the moment of disappointment, will 
exhibit that it is truly folly and thg proof will be given at the crisis 
when it calculates upon the certainity of success. 

During years, our country has been suffering under the effects © 
of the unbounded indulgence of avarice and of ambition; their natural 
result should follow in due course: and the disappointment has been 
painful, when the crisis had arrived. Would to God that it may prove 
salutary! but in the first bitterness, when bright visions have vanished, 
dejection may be expected, and the difficulty and mortification with 
which the sufferer is surrounded, too often tend rather to estrange him 
from the duties of religion than to lead him to seek consolation and aid 
from his heavenly Father; though smitten and humbled he has not 
yet entered into the spirit of him who wrote, ‘‘It is good for me, O 
Lord, that thou hast humbled me, so that I may learn thy justifica- 
tions.’’ Whilst this spirit of bitterness is abroad, whilst the politician 
labours to turn the crisis to his account, religion or its concerns will 
occupy a very secondary place in the esteem of those over whose 
imaginary prospects a dark cloud has settled! Beloved brethren, dur- 
ing the year that has elapsed, the spirit of the world has had too much 
influence amongst us, it has been also inordinately excited to the in- 
jury of individual sanctification and of the concerns of the church. 
And, therefore, little has been done. May I indulge the hope, that it 
may be granted to us, in the comparative repose that will ensue, to have 
once more enkindled amongst us that zeal whose genial fire would warm 
us to exertion ? 

The condition of our elergy is but little changed since I last ad- 
dressed you. One of our priests, who for some years appeared to me 
not to be satisfied with his place upon our missions, applied to me, 
a short time before Easter, for such a document as I would give to a 
priest leaving the diocess; I gave it without difficulty, as for the reason 
that I stated, I had for sometime previously determined to comply with 
the request as soon as it should be made. A variety of circumstances 
led to the report that he has abandoned the church: how far that is 
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founded in truth, I am at present quite unable to say. To us, save as 
a matter of regret for himself, it is a subject of little concern, yet I 
am not without the hope that events may yet arise, that would explain 
his conduct without establishing this conclusion. We have received 
into the diocess a priest from a foreign church, who has been devoted 
to the performance of his duty, and very useful since he has come 
amongst us. Another who was on his way hither to serve in the church 
of St. Mary’s, in this city, and of whom I had very favourable testi- 
monials from a much respected source, has prematurely died in St. 
Louis. May his soul rest in peace! We have also lately added to our 
number by the return of one of our students, who for some years had 
been in the Urban College of the Propaganda, at Rome, and who will, 
I trust make, for many years, to our missions that return which the 
kindness that he and we received in that quarter so justly demands. 

The number of our students has increased to seven, besides one 
that we have in the Urban College. This number, permanently kept 
up, would suffice probably to afford us the necessary supply for the 
demands of our poor, though extensive diocess. I have still to lament 

the inconvenience of the building in which they reside, but as I see no 
immediate prospect of having any improvement in this respect, highly 
as it is to be desired, and as the place would not be habitable without 
pretty extensive repairs, I have applied to this object a portion of the 
funds that were entrusted to my discretion by the foreign societies 
that have so charitably, and so efficiently come in aid of our missions. 

The discipline which the students observe is good, and the prog- 
ress they make in their studies is satisfactory. JI have been aided to 
a considerable extent by the Society of St. John the Baptist, to provide 
for the support of this indispensable institution, and the ladies who 
have associated in its aid, have supplied it with many necessary arti- 
cles of clothing and furniture. I beseech God to bless them for this, 
their charity; though I regret that they have not been able to confer 
their favours to as great an extent as they have done heretofore. 

To you I must still urge the necessity of taking into early con- 
sideration the propriety of adopting timely measures to create a perma- 
nent establishment for this great and essential nursery of the future 
ministers of our religion, as also to encourage amongst your children 
the spirit of devoting themselves to the glorious service of the Lord, 
at his holy altar, and in labouring for the salvation of those souls for 
which Christ gave the ransom of his blood. 

I would next draw your attention to our missions. They are ex- 
ceedingly poor, perhaps the most so of any in the United States. The 
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nature of our domestic institutions, and the religious character of the 
large body of the ancient settlers of the state, make it extremely prob- 
able that, for many years, this must continue to be the case. The 
few Catholics that are found out of the large cities are separated from 
each other by great distance, and hence it is at present almost out of 
the question that congregations can be formed, except in the towns, 
in more than three or four spots of the three states for whose benefit 
we consult. In two or three instances efforts had been made by us- 
for this purpose; the hopes of success that were for a time entertained 
have not been realized. In few, even of the towns, can anything like 
a congregation be formed. 

What then is to be done? Is no effort to be made to give in- 
struction to the young, and sacraments to the adult? Are we to abandon 
the field entrusted to our charge, because its cultivation is difficult? 
Surely it would be criminal to leave our brother who still holds to his 
faith in the midst of the trials and the prejudices that encompass him, 
without the consolation of being visited, without the gratification of 
feeling that he was not forgotten by his church, not abandoned by 
his clergy, not left unsustained in the hour of temptation. How often 
have my brethren of the clergy felt their labours rewarded, their 
sacrifices more than compensated for, and their hearts melted to tender 
joy at witnessing the gratitude of those to whom they brought reli- 
gious consolation, and into whose spiritual wounds they poured the oil 
and the wine of the sacraments? If the good shepherd left his ninety- 
nine to go into the desert after the single sheep that strayed from 
his fold, and having found it, rejoiced and brought it back upon his 
shoulders, through a long and wearing journey: and if this has been 
exhibited to us as a model that we should copy from, how much more 
cheerfully should we seek for those who have not wantonly strayed from 
us, but who, by the circumstances that surround them, are placed at 
a distance from the altars at which they desire to adore, and the sacra- 
ments of which they would gratefully and gladly partake? 

Surrounded by those to whom their creed has been perpetually 
misrepresented, to whom their practices have been descried, whose 
prejudices have been excited against them, who have been called upon 
in the name of patriotism and of religion, to prevent the contamina- 
tion which even their presence is said to produce; in the midst of a 
people who have been continually taught that they would do a service 
to God by prevailing upon our brethren to renounce what the un- 
reflecting, or the uninformed, or the interested call our errors: can 
we feel justified in abandoning those who profess our faith under such 
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trying assaults? No, beloved brethren; no priest who feels the re- 
sponsibility attached to his character, no layman who has a particle 
of generosity or the least sense of religion, will shrink from the per- 
formance of his duty in upholding the missions by which our brethren 
are aided, are strengthened, are confirmed, and are consoled. My 
brethren of the clergy feel that their sacrifice would be quite incomplete, 
and that they would be unworthy of the dignity of their vocation if, 
after having renounced voluntarily the homes of their childhood, the 
affections of their kindred, and the society of their friends, and having 
accepted the character of the priesthood upon the condition of being 
engaged in those missions, they should, having put their hands to the 
plough in order to break up this stubborn soil, meanly look back and 
begin to calculate how much more surrounded by wordly comforts they 
would be, how much more honoured they would appear in the eyes of 
men, how much more of the perishable wealth of this land they could 
obtain in other stations of the ministry than in those in which their lot 
has been cast. The spirit of their state is, that having food and raiment, 
they should therewith be content; and that they should have a holy » 
emulation, each to excel the other in patience. in perseverance, in 
laborious exertion to gain souls to Christ, and in that disinterested and 
generous reliance upon the providence of our Heavenly Father, who 
feeds the birds of the air and clothes the field with the beautiful variety 
of its herbage. This is the practical faith that has been inculeated by 
him who asked his messengers, ‘‘When I sent you without scrip or 
purse, did you want anything? and they answered, Lord, nothing.’’ 
This was the example set to us by the Apostles and by those who, imitat- 
ing the Apostles, converted nations to God. 

Do, beloved and reverend tfellow-iabourers in the vineyard of the 
Lord, cherish the spirit, of whose possession you have already given 
so much evidence, and you will overcome, with the blessing of heaven, 
every difficulty; your faith will be indeed tried, your fidelity will be 
tested, your patience will be proved and your perseverance will be re- 
warded: accompanied by those whom you will have saved from ruin, 
you will be crowned in heaven. 

Nor are you, beloved brethren of the laity, wanting in zeal for 
the solace and the benefit of your brethren in the faith. Though 
frequently having your attention drawn away by your ordinary avoca- 
tions, yet when the subject is brought under your view and pressed 
upon your attention, you enter fully into the sentiments that I have 
endeavoured to express, and you acknowledge the necessity of not only 
making provision for the religious wants of yourselves and of your 
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families, but also of your brethren, who, with less means, are more in 
need of that ministry whose services you enjoy. 

Within the last year I have been able to form a new district in the 
southeastern part of Georgia, and not only has it been of serious benefit 
to the members of our church in this diocess, who have so long desired 
a pastor, but the Catholics of Amelia Island and of the northeastern 
part of Florida have thereby been placed within the reach of those 
sacraments whose necessity they had almost forgotten, as they had been 
so long deprived almost entirely of their use. 

During my visitation I found that several Catholic families were 
scattered through that region of Georgia which intervenes between 
the mission belonging to Locust Grove, in Warren County, and that 
belonging to Columbus, on the Chattahoochie. In Macon especially, 
I found that, by reason of its distance from Columbus, the Catholics 
had not as many ministerial opportunities as they desired. A com- 
mittee was named to make inquiries and to report to me the result, 
so as to enable me to decide upon the practicability of establishing a 
new district and erecting a church. I have only within two days re- 
ceived their report, and it is of such a character as leads me to hope 
that no serious obstacles will interpose to prevent our success. I 
found also at Athens several Catholics, of whose residence in that 
place I was not aware. 

A piece of ground has been granted, and some means furnished, 
by one of our zealous brethren in Washington, in Wilkes County, in 
the same state, and others have contributed according to their means: 
considerable progress has been made in the erection of the edifice, which 
is the first stone construction of the sort in the diocess, and I trust 
before long we shall be enabled to offer the holy sacrifice therein. 

In this state I have authorized a committee to contract for the erec- 
tion of a good frame church in the town of Camden: considerable 
progress has been made in the work, a portion of the money necessary 
to pay the builder has been collected, and he has received about one- 
third of the amount for which he is to complete the edifice, and I 
trust we shall be able, by some exertion, to procure the remainder, 
and to have an opportunity before long of using the building. The 
lot upon which it is to be erected is the donation of a good and pious 
member of the little congregation of the town. 

Several scattered Catholic families, residing in the northwestern 
districts of this state have been occasionally visited, heretofore, from 
Columbia: the distance was too great, the visits too few, and the at- 
tention of the pastor of Columbia was called for by several new ap- 
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plications for his ministry in other and more convenient directions. I 
therefore sent a missionary to give more regular attention than could 
heretofore have been given to this region, and to a large portion of 
the southwestern counties of North Carolina, in which he found several 
Catholic families, and the accounts from the ground of his mission are 
much better than I anticipated. It will be necessary to keep up this 
station. 

In the town of Newbern, in North Carolina, a contract has also 
been made for the erection of a good framed church, upon a very 
fine lot which the Catholics of that place, have for several years had 
in their possession, they have a good portion of the necessary funds 
eollected, and I should hope that when we next meet I shall have to 
inform you of the completion of these little churches and the stability 
of these missions. 

I am aware of the slenderness of our means. No one has better 
eause to know it fully than I have, but if all our members will cheer- 
fully co-operate and each will perform faithfully his share of the 
duty, I know that we shall have abundance, and, may God be blessed 
and praised for his mercy, we have reason to rouse ourselves to action, 
were it only to manifest our gratitude to our brethren in the faith in 
Europe, who have been our generous benefactors. Beloved brethren, 
let us encourage each the other to exertion, let us not be weary of 
well-doing, let us press upon the slothful and the selfish, and let us all 
provoke each other by holy emulation! 

The example given to us by our brethren in Europe, whilst it calls 
for our utmost gratitude, is also well calculated to stimulate us to 
exertion. What a noble spectacle is presented to the church by the 
generous associations of France and of Austria? In the former coun- 
try two councils superintend the receipt and the expenditure of the 
alms contributed for foreign missions. That in Paris superintends the 
concerns of the East, and spreads its benefactions from the coast of 
Senegal to the shores of Japan: the missionaries to whom it gives its 
benefactions accompany the Tartar in his excursions, and are found 
spreading civilization and the knowledge and the practice of the reli- 
gion of the Apostles in New Zealand: and whilst they induce the savage 
to cultivate peace and industry upon this earth, they lead him to glory 
and to happiness in heaven. During many years this society has 
sustained those who, in China, have emulated the zeal of the men that 
in the first ages scattered, in the midst of enemies, the seeds of the 
Gospel, and then nurtured with their blood, what they had sowed in 
their perspiration. Nor has the soil been altogether ungrateful: 
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multiplied thousands there profess and practice the duties of our 
holy religion under the most appalling and protracted persecution. 
I have seen in some of the colleges of Italy, the sons of those confessors 
of Jesus Christ in their own halls, preparing for ordination, that they 
may return with the power of diffusing incalculable blessings through 
the land of their fathers. They had before them, not the prospects of 
worldly enjoyments, not those of honour, or of renown! On the walls 
of their abode were the representations of the tortures which they were 
prepared to undergo. The painter had set. before their eyes the suf- 
ferings of those generous men who, trained up in the same school, 
going forth from the same halls, had in the midst of their labours, 
in the prime of life, been delivered up to the executioner, and thus were 
they educated for martyrdom! Ours is the same ministry as theirs; 
we are enlisted in the same army, and shall we complain of the dif- 
ficuties of our mission? . 

Another council at Lyons supervises the collections and the disburse- 
ments for the western world: amongst others, we are objects of its 
care, and a great part of the success of our missions is attributable to 
their zeal and their charity. 

The Austrian Leopoldine association has, upon the representation 
and at the entreaty of some of our own prelates, been established 
upon exactly the same principles, to aid our missions in these United 
States. The late emperor kindly granted for its establishment. that 
permission, without which it could not legally exist in his dominions, 
and the present emperor, who, in the lifetime of his father was the 
protector of the society, continues to it his generous support. You 
will perceive, in the accounts that shall be submitted to you, that we 
owe to both associations the expression of our gratitude and the tribute 
of affection and of prayer. By an arrangement to which we have most 
cordially given our assent, the numerous churches and missions through 
the world, which are in any way connected with the French Society, 
unite in their suffrages for its living and deceased members, on the 
3d of November, by the holy sacrifice of the Mass. We have duly ob- 
served it this year, and I invite you to unite with me in a similar offer- 
ing for the members of the Leopoldine association to-morrow. 

By what mighty sacrifices is this great work of missions effected ? 
By a trifling contribution, regularly paid by each member, its amount 
is insured by the division of labour, and by punctual payment. A num- 
ber of zealous collectors, each of whom regularly obtains weekly, from 
ten others, a sum not exceeding two or three cents, and who as regularly 
returns the collections thus made to the local treasurer; the efforts 
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of all rendered efficacious by that blessing which Heaven bestows 
upon a multitude, each individual of whom daily offers, in the sin- 
cerity of his heart, a short prayer for the propagation of the faith 
and for the prosperity of religion. How insignificant is a grain of 
sand, yet what a mighty mound will a collection of grains produce! 
How small is one drop, but what a bulk and what. a force is in the 
mighty ocean? 

In Great Britain and in Ireland similar societies have been formed 
for the supply of the British colonies, and they are already producing 
therein the happiest effects. Belgium and Italy have contributed to 
swell the amount. And whilst our brethren, the children of the house- 
hold of our faith, are thus nobly emulating each other in this great 
work of zeal, and we are profiting by their generosity, does it become 
us to continue mere dependants upon them, and not unite in their 
exertions? The council at Lyons invites us to form a branch of the 
association. And I submit it to your decision whether the time has 
arrived when you should undertake it. 

We have, a few years since, formed in this diocess a society for a 
similar purpose, but, confining its operation to the aid of our seminary 
and of our poorer missions. That Society of St. John the Baptist has 
been exceedingly useful, though I regret to say, that during the present 
year it seems to have lost much of its former spirit, and from a few 
of its branches no returns whatever have been lately made. By its 
means, however, our seminary and our missions have profited not a 
little. Perhaps I may suggest to your consideration, whether it would 
not, if a union with the council in Lyons should be judged expedient, 
be more advisable to have the existing society become a branch thereof, 
than to form a new one. I am aware that it is not in the power of this 
convention to dictate to the Society of St. John the Baptist, but I am 
certain that its opinion and advice would be taken into the most respect- 
ful consideration by that body. 

As regards the education of youth, I have not been as yet able 
to do anything towards establishing within the diocess such a school 
for the instruction of our male youth as I feel to be not only desirable 
but necessary. I should hope, however, that my inquiries and efforts 
may not always be as fruitless upon this subject as they have hitherto 
been. The female children who can profit by the opportunity which the 
Ursuline Convent in the city affords, have, I can safely assert, ad- 
vantages equal, at least, to those which any other establishment in the 
United States can offer. And I feel perfectly satisfied that the chil- 
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dren under the charge of the Sisters of our Lady of Mercy, are equally 
fortunate to the extent of what is undertaken to be taught. 

Since we last assembled, I undertook to build such a house as would 
answer for the residents of the sisters and their boarders, besides afford- 
ing room to receive a number of orphans to be placed under their 
charge. I had previously purchased the lot which, though not as large 
as I could desire, yet as conveniently situated for this purpose as any 
that I knew. Aided by a very respectable committee, I contracted for 
the building, which, so far as it has been constructed, has been very 
solidly and faithfully executed; and in a few months will be, with 
God’s help, occupied by this community, whose increased number, both 
of sisters and of boarders, as well as of orphans, needs the enlarged 
space which they will there obtain. The sum of nearly four thou- 
sand dollars, to meet the expenses of this undertaking, was furnished 
by the ladies, who kindly conducted a fair for that purpose, in this 
city, about eighteen months since, and a sum of about an equal amount 
has been contributed by individual donations, some of which have 
been exceedingly munificent. A large debt will, however, effect it, 
for the extinction of which, I trust to the providence of God and to the 
generosity of a well-disposed public. 

Some years since, by reason of the meddling fanaticism of persons 
in other states, who, equally uninformed of the divine sanctions respect- 
ing property in slaves, as they are of the kind treatment which this 
portion of our population generally receives amongst us, undertook 
_to interfere with our domestic institutions; many of our citizens were 
excited, and im a moment of irritation required that we should desist 
from even that instruction which our laws permitted to the free chil- 
dren of colour. We yielded at the time to their wish, though our judg- 
ment differed from theirs. I trust, however, that we may now be per- 
mitted to resume that instruction, which the irritation of the moment 
required us to suspend, and that our fellow-citizens will feel convinced 
that in the discharge of this duty, we feel ourselves answerable to God 
to avoid anything that can disturb the peace and good order of society, 
or violate the laws of those states whose exclusive jurisdiction on this 
subject. we religiously acknowledge. | 

Our triennial provincial council has been held this year, and has 
exhibited the growing prosperity of our church and the increasing use- 
fulness of our institutions. I did hope that before this period its acts 
would have been returned from the Holy See, after having received 
any necessary emendation, and the approval of the holy father, and 
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thus that I should have been able to exhibit to you details that would 
give you more abundant proof of the success of our undertaking. 

You have, however, seen the pastoral address that has been sent to 
the churches, and are, I feel assured, disposed to enter fully into those 
views that it recommends. To one of its topics I would for a moment 
draw your attention, that which regards temperance. What a wonder- 
ful amelioration has Ireland exhibited, as the consequence of entering 
fully into the spirit of that renovating principle? Ardently indeed 
do I desire that the destructive habit of intemperance should be taken 
away; how deplorable are its ravages on earth, but how much more 
ruinous are its results for eternity? How much more glorious is the 
victory which is gained over this foe, than that which, even in our 
country’s defence, strews the battle-field with the mangled remains of 
our fellow-men? Instead of filling the land with the wailing of the 
widow and easting the unprotected orphan abroad, this conqueror 
gives consolation to the afflicted, restores the husband to his wife, and 
gives to their children an industrious and a healthful protector. In 
one or two of our congregations, temperance societies have been formed ; 
my own opinion is, that it would be more useful to found them upon 
the principle of religious association, and with the practice of a regular 
participation of the sacraments, than upon any merely moral motive 
or civil principle, but I would prefer even an imperfect restraint 
which will produce some benefit, whilst it prevents no good, to a total 
inactivity. 

I regret to say that the bad spirit of systematic misrepresentation 
of our tenets, ridicule of our practices and uncharitable excitement 
against our institutions and ourselves, continues to manifest itself in 
a variety of ways. It is to be expected that the portion of the press, 
which is regularly engaged in the support of those religious denomi- 
nations that oppose us, should seek by all honourable and becoming 
means to perform what they have undertaken. Were such their line 
of conduct we would have no just ground of complaint, but it is indeed - 
to be deplored that too many amongst them are, to a serious extent, 
culty of the violation, not only of decorum but of truth in our regard. 
It is, however, our duty, whilst we endeavour to defend ourselves, to 
avoid being infected with this contagion. I would also urge, what I am 
fully convinced, after much experience and close examination, is the 
fact, that many, very many, of those who think and speak and write 
unkindly of us, do so under exceedingly false impressions: they have 
studied only in the school of our enemies, the pages of history have 
been blurred by falsehoods to our prejudice, the interests of the parties 
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which have governed for centuries in that country to which this was 
once colonial, required that we should be belied for their justification ; 
many of their statutes in our regard were founded upon notorious 
fictions, several of their solemnities and religious services were the farces 
of now acknowledged fables; the blushing justice of our own day 
has, in their very capital, obliterated the lying inscriptions of monu- 
ments raised in bad times to vilify us to succeeding generations. The 
colonies adopted the principle of the mother country in our regard; 
the laws treated us as outcasts. Our predecessors were few and were 
either contemned or pitied, and without the opportunity of correcting 
the slanders with which they were overwhelmed, can we be astonished 
that, at this day, when our vindication has been scarcely commenced, 
when whole districts of our states may be found where a Catholic would 
be an object of curiosity and wonder, can we be astonished that well- 
disposed persons, poorly informed in our regard, and having perpetually 
before them the calumnies of our assailants, issuing from what they deem 
respectable sources, can we be astonished that persons naturally dis- 
posed to piety and justice, should even at this day imagine that we 
deserve the contumely of those who, as they think, would establish 
pure and undefiled religion?—Can we say that such persons deserve 
our censure? No! Our religion forbids us to be uncharitable even 
in regard to those who mislead them, for the divine injunction is, ‘‘ Love 
vour enemies, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them that 
persecute and calumniate you; that you may be the children of your 
Father who is in heaven, who maketh his sun to rise upon the good 
and the bad, and raineth upon the just and the unjust.’’ Our duty 
is to correct their mistakes by our own good example, showing by ir- 
reproachable lives, the utter want of truth in their allegations. Our 
duty is, to endeavour to have for them better opportunities of informa- 
tion, not returning railing for railing, but in the spirit of kindness, 
to lead them into truth, by removing the mists of representation that 
have been cast around us. 

Beloved brethren, I regret to say that you have not afforded any- 
thing like adequate support to the Catholic Miscellany, that has been 
established for the purpose of endeavouring to effect to some degree 
this object of disseminating correct information. The accounts will 
show you the extent of the neglect. 

Some time since, a tract society has been established in Baltimore 
for a similar object; upon my application, a considerable number 
of tracts have been forwarded to me, and I request of you to consider 
what may be most usefully done for their distribution. 
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There are other topics which I would bring to your advice, several 
of them very important, but, in my opinion, it would be premature, 
and only productive of distraction and loss of time. I shall have laid 
before you the accounts of the money which has been placed at my 
disposal, together with the appropriations that I have made. No money 
has been raised for the general fund, nor is there any other fund 
that I am aware of at present at your disposal—I shall however re- 
spectfully attend to any suggestions that you may see proper to make 
respecting the appropriation of the money placed under my own 
control. 

I shall also be happy to communicate to you such other informa- 
tion as you may desire upon any subject connected with the concerns 
of the diocess, to the extent of my knowledge. 

Let us then, beloved brethren, under the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost and the protection of the Most High, turn our attention to the 
performance of our sacred work, to the greater glory of God, the 
promotion of religion, and the salvation of souls. In the eye of the 
world ours is considered an occupation of minor importance; it is not 
so in the sight of God and the holy angels and saints; when the cur- 
tain that separates us from eternity shall have been withdrawn, and 
God alone perhaps knows when that shall happen, a very different 
sentiment shall prevail: the mighty and the ambitious, who have been 
wise in their own conceit, will say, groaning for anguish of spirit— 
What hath pride profited us, or what advantage hath the boasting of 
riches brought to us?— All those things have passed away like a shadow, 
and behold, these are they whom we had some time in derision, and for 
a parable of reproach: we fools esteemed their life madness, and their 
end without honour. Behold! how they are numbered among the chil- 
dren of God: and their lot is among the saints. Let us, beloved brethren, 
labour to insure this happiness to ourselves and to procure it for 
others, through the rich merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Affectionately yours, 
JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


ADDRESSES TO THE SOCIETY OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY, 1836 


Dear Brethren:—The destitute condition of the missions in the 
diocess of Charleston has during years been notorious. Without any 
establishment. which could serve for the education of candidates for 
orders, having no applications from the youth of the country for ad- 
mission into the ministry, nor resources from which funds could be 
obtained to sustain a seminary, if candidates could be found; there 
appeared no prospect for the creation of a clergy, to serve the very 
few congregations that were organized on three or four spots of the 
immense surface of three of the principal states of the Union. Those 
congregations were but partially, imperfectly, and temporarily sup- 
plied, and no certain grounds could be furnished to insure a better or 
more permanent service for their altars. Other diocesses were also, 
in a great measure, labouring under the same hardships, but in no one ~ 
of them was there so great a dearth of spiritual aid, or of the means 
to procure it, as was here experienced._And the wants of several 
others, were in a great measure, supplied by the zeal and charity of 
a few of the churches in Europe. Of the aid thus given, the diocess of 
Charleston partook to some extent in the benefactions of the Austrian 
Catholics, limitedly in those of the Holy See, and partially in those of 
a zealous and useful society in France. The Irish Catholics, suffering 
under the dreadful consequences of ages of persecution, during which 
they had been repeatedly stripped of their possessions and of the 
ereater portion of the fruits of their industry, contributed also some- 
thing to aid their brethren in these regions. In this manner, with more 
limited means, less of foreign aid and greater obstacles than were to 
be generally found in the other districts—the diocess of Charleston 
contrived, by no ordinary exertions and through no common endurance, 
to make some little progress. 

However, after upwards of fourteen years of labour and suf- 
fering, it was found that it would be unwise to place our chief re- 
liance upon foreign aid, and it was ascertained that there existed at 
home a disposition to make every exertion that could be expected from 
a faithful people with very contracted means, to sustain the cause of 
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religion. It was acknowledged that most of the aid furnished from 
abroad, was drawn from funds to which multitudes of the faithful 
made very small but very regular contributions; it was seen that the 
very large disbursements made by our separated brethren of other 
religious denominations in these states to propagate and to maintain 
their opinions and estabiishments both abroad and at home, were 
drawn from a treasury created by comparatively small subscriptions, 
regularly paid, aided also by occasional donations generously given; 
and it resulted from a simple calculation, that if each member of our 
church in this diocess, limited as is the number, faithfully performed 
his duty by steadily making a trifling contribution at a fixed period, 
a sum sufficient for all the reasonable wants of the diocess, would be 
easily furnished:—and if, as must always be unfortunately the case, 
several should be negligent, it was hoped that the benefactions of 
friends residing in other diocesses would supply for their defection. 
Upon these considerations, it was determined to make the experiment. 

Accordingly, on the 21st of January, 1835, the outline of a con- 
stitution was drafted and submitted to several persons anxious to form 
a society to aid in erecting and supporting an ecclesiastical seminary, 
and in sustaining a few missionaries to visit the neglected Catholics 
who are scattered many miles apart, through the two Carolinas and 
Georgia. On the 25th, an open meeting was held in the cathedral, at 
which the Bishop presided, and after some discussion and explana- 
tions, the draft of the constitution was submitted to the assembly, 
and was adopted and generally subscribed by those who attended: 
after two intermediate meetings on the 8th and 12th of February, 
a meeting was held at the church of St. Mary, Hassell Street, on Sun- 
day the 15th, at which the constitution was fully ratified, and the new 
association took the appellation of the ‘‘Roman Catholic Society of St. 
- John the Baptist.’’ On Thursday the 19th, the collectors elected their 
superintendents, and on Sunday the 22d, the society elected the twelve 
lay-members of the committee, who on the next day elected the sec- 
retaries and treasurer, and thus completed the organization of the 
society. 

The evidence of the necessity and of the utility of the society, 
was such as to insure it patronage—whose results in the first year 
of its existence have been gratifying. The sum of nine hundred 
dollars has been contributed to aid the seminary, and one hundred 
dollars was given to missions; the sum in the treasurer’s hands, in 
addition to these, would show receipts of upwards of twelve hundred 
dollars. This was a most opportune aid, and one without which very 
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serious difficulties would have perplexed those charged with the ad- 
ministration of the diocess. But when the list of contributors is ex- 
amined, when the amount received is considered and compared with 
the demands which press heavily upon those nearly overwhelmed in 
their efforts to build up the church of God amongst us, it becomes 
manifest that much more could be done, and that it ought to be done. 

In Europe, the colleges and seminaries are either endowed by 
wealthy benefactors or by the state.—Very large estates, in most in- 
stances, belong to those literary and religious corporations; their re- 
sources are ample, their accommodations to the student are liberal. 
Hence, the people are seldom appealed to for aiding in their support. 
In these United States, the benefactions of our fellow-citizens have, in 
many instances, secured nearly equal facilities to the candidates for 
their ministry amongst our separated brethren:—more than one such 
instances is to be found amongst our brethren of the household of 
the faith, in some of our diocesses,—but here we have no fund but 
the benevolence of our friends—nor have we a more convenient mode 
for placing our seminary within the reach of that benevolence, than 
the medium of this or some similar society. It is, by the divine law,- 
a duty of indispensable obligation upon every one, to contribute ac- 
cording to his means freely, cheerfully, and liberally to the support of 
religion. The neglect of its performance would be criminal. This 
duty is not fulfilled by merely aiding to build and to preserve a 
church, and to support a clergyman. That priest is not immortal :— 
and who is to succeed him?—Provision should be made in time to secure 
that he should have a successor, and this is a common concern in which 
all should unite, and he who would evade the performance of his por- 
tion of the duty is, to that extent, a prevaricator; for religious justice 
demands the contribution. 

If provision be not thus made for the securing of a ministerial 
succession, upon what are we to rely? It sometimes happens that 
a foreign chureh will have a superabundant clergy, and that some 
of them would come upon our missions, arduous as the duties are, and 
small and precarious as the remuneration is known to be; yet, though 
it has frequently occurred, that an ardent and disinterested zeal has 
led many a meritorious and useful clergyman to our shores, sad ex- 
perience has also taught us that it is not in every instance that the 
best and the most exemplary priests were allowed to depart from 
their own churches. Men generally are more ready to part with 
those who would be more detrimental than useful to our infant 
missions. Nor would it be reasonable to calculate that the Catholic 
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ehurch of the United States should continue to be dependent upon a 
foreign supply for the perpetuation of its ministry: though it is true, 
that as a considerable portion of our members is an immigrant popula- 
tion, it is natural to expect that its churches must be served by an 
immigrant clergy. This is, however, only suitable for the commence- 
ment, and it would neither be politic nor convenient nor practicable 
to consider it as a system. The children of those settlers will offer them- 
selves as candidates to minister at the altars for their brethren, in 
the land of their birth; it is necessary to have seminaries in which 
they might be prepared for the discharge of this important duty; 
and in this diocess there is certainly no other mode of creating and 
supporting such a seminary, but by the voluntary contributions of 
those whose sense of duty, whose zeal for religion, whose patriotism 
and whose provident love for their own offspring will induce their co- 
operation: and no more convenient mode has suggested itself than 
through the medium of this society. 

The second object is to aid in sustaining missions, for the pur- 
pose of giving to our brethren of the faith, scattered through several 
parts of this diocess, occasional opportunities of worshipping accord- 
ing to the rite of their fathers and the conviction of their consciences, 
at the altar of their God; of commemorating the death of their Re- 
deemer, and showing it forth in the sacrifice of the Mass, until his 
second coming, of partaking those sacraments which he has made the 
ordinary channels of his grace, of training up their children in the 
way in which they should walk, so that when they are old they will 
not depart therefrom, and of guarding them from being tossed about 
by every wind of doctrine, emanating from the instability of human 
opinion instead of the unchanging word of the eternal God. 

Too frequently have those who were educated in the principles of 
the religion of the Son of God, who were attached thereto and practised 
its duties whilst they had the opportunity, been drawn away into 
neglect, error, and infidelity, by reason of their removal from those 
few places in this diocess where its ministry is found. Too long has 
this desolation existed—and its ruinous consequences are too plainly 
manifest in the coldness, the indifference, the apathy, the unbelief of 
those who are its victims, and the estrangement of their children from 
that fold to which their parents belonged. Let us suppose that the 
clergy of our church were, in a body, to present themselves before us, 
and announce to us their determination to depart from the diocess 
forthwith—to leave our churches vacant, ourselves uninstructed, our 
children untaught, our Sundays without mass, our festivals without 


ul 
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communion, our death-beds without their ministry, our afflictions 
without the alleviation of religious consolation. What would we 
think of their cruelty, of their criminality? What complaints would be 
uttered? What denunciations would be made? Yet is not the situa- 
tion in which all would then be left, the situation of multitudes 
at present, who are without a teacher, without an altar, with- 
out a sacrament? who are in that state which God denounced as 
one of its greatest calamities to prevaricating Israel. It is unfor- 
tunately true, that numbers have wantonly and criminally flung them- 
selves into this deplorable situation, from a restlessness of spirit, a 
wandering disposition, an impatience of staying in a settled abode, 
or from an avaricious thirst for a little more wordly property, to the 
total abandonment of the institutions of religion, of the benefits of 
redemption. But there are also several who by circumstances over 
which they have no control are thus driven from the altars of their 
God: and though the former deserve little compassion, the latter are 
justly objects of our commiseration. Religion also charitably calls 
upon us to overlook the prevarication of those who unnecessarily 
separate themselves from the vicinity of a church, and to exert our- 
selves to save them, as it were, in very spite of themselves; it also 
points to their children and to their servants, and proclaims to us that 
if the principals be criminal, the accessories are in this case innocent. 
Thus it becomes our duty to use our best efforts to supply their spiritual 


wants. Nor will those persons themselves leave us unaided: in almost 


every instance they will cheerfully contribute to sustain the mission- 
ary priest who zealously devotes himself to their service; their house, 
their fare, their gratitude are his, and he will reap blessings from them 
in this life and from his God hereafter, whilst he feels that consola- 
tion which the world cannot give at contemplating those whom his exer- 
tions have saved from error and vice, and beholding the wilderness 
cleared, if he cannot have the happiness of laying the foundation and 
erecting the structure of religion. 

It is however absolutely necessary to have some fund to aid the 
commencement of this work of Christian benevolence, of apostolic bless- 
ing—and this society essays to create that fund. 

The mode of co-operation is simple. 

Let any one disposed to co-operate inquire, and he or she will 
soon discover some others equally desirous,—let them daily pray to 
God to aid them by his blessing on their efforts. Each person for his 
purpose can say the Lord’s Prayer and the Angelical Salutation and 
Glory be to the Father, and so forth, at least once. 
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Let them select some of their numbers to receive their weekly con- 
tributions. 

Let this collector be punctual in gathering in the contributions. 

Let the amount be paid to the treasurer monthly, at least. 

_ Let the members encourage each other, sustain each other and 
take a deep interest in the welfare of the society. 

Let each individual feel and act as if the whole success or decay 
of the work depended upon himself or herself alone. 

Let every member endeavour to attend at the meetings; whenever 
it can be conveniently done. 

Country members, who are separated from others, can, as far as 
their opportunities will admit, conform to the above. They can send 
their contributions to some friend or to their clergyman, who will take 
care to have its receipt acknowledged on the Catholic Miscellany. 

An exact observance of these few regulations will insure the pros- 
perity of the society, and bring down multiplied blessigns on our 
selves and on our church. 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY, 1837 


Dear Brethren:—The society is aware that its objects are two- 
fold—first, the support of a diocesan seminary ;—secondly, the aid of 
poor missions within the diocess. I have already so often dwelt at 
length upon the topics which show the necessity and the advantage of 
your exertions for those objects, that I can urge nothing new; I deem 
it right, however, to remind you occasionally of what has been pre- 
viously ineuleated, so as to preserve upon your minds those impressions, 
under whose influence you have been associated. 

You need not be told that, for the creation of a ministry and its 
perpetuation, the church has, from the very earliest period, given 
special attention to the selection and the instruction of those who were 
to be occupied in discharging the duties of the sacred office. When the 
Saviour instituted that ministry in the persons of his Apostles, he had 
his own motives of peculiar wisdom for selecting the humble, the 
obscure, the rude, the illiterate, and, in a worldly point of view, the 
inefficient. It was, as the Apostle informs us, that by the weak things 
of the world, he might confound the strong, and by the foolish he 
might confound the wise, so that no flesh should glory in his sight; 
so that the enemy of religion should not have a pretext for assert- 
ing, that it was by human cunning, by the power of philosophy, or 
by the allurements of wealth that his church was established. The 
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knowledge which he communicated was, like the authority which he 
bestowed, conferred upon the Apostles in. a supernatural manner, 
through the operation of the Holy Ghost: and it was by the immediate 
aid of this all-powerful co-operation they were enabled to break down 
every barrier of human difficulty and of worldly or diabolical oppo- 
sition. Yet, though the immediate and miraculous action of this sacred 
Spirit was thus manifestly used in the original creation of the minis- 
try, it was not the intention of the Saviour that what was wisely regu- 
lated for the origin, should be made the system for the perpetuation: 
because, though at all times the aid of the Holy Ghost was to be expected 
and relied upon, it was not assured to be given in such a manner as to 
preclude the industrious use of means naturally fitted to produce, or to 
aid in producing the great result which it was sought to obtain. Hence, 
we see that immediately, the Apostles themselves and their associates 
and successors used those means whilst they besought also the aid of 
Heaven and relied upon the promises of Christ. Two things were 
necessary for the ministry, viz.; capacity to discharge the duty, and 
authority to perform it. The latter was to be communicated by the 
positive act of those whom the Saviour appointed to be the agents for 
its conveyance:—it emanated from Heaven, and its continuation to 
others was not by human power, but by the direct agency of Heaven, 
through the ministerial action of the Apostles and their associates, and 
their successors; so, too, the immediate agency of Heaven was to pro- 
duce the spiritual effects attached to the ministration of those duly sent 
with the proper authority. But, as respects the fitness of those chosen 
to receive this power; recourse also should be had to human industry 
to discover or to create and to improve their capacity. Hence, in the 
days of the Apostles, we find that, though several were bereft of early 
opportunities, whose want was miraculously supplied, others had from 
their childhood known the Scriptures, and sat at the feet of eminent 
teachers, from whom they imbibed the lessons of doctrine, as well as the 
maxims of piety; some, too, had been deeply imbued with human litera- 
ture which they made greatly subservient to the cause of religion. 
Amongst the first ministers of the church, we discover not only Paul, 
and Luke, and Timothy, together with others of similar natural and 
acquired capacity, but a large portion of the first priests of Christianity 
had been priests of the race of Aaron, or Levites in the service of the 
temple; nor were all the scribes and doctors of the law enemies to Jesus. 
Nicodemus, and Joseph of Arimathea were not alone amongst the first 
disciples who worshipped in spirit and in truth, in early life, under 
the ordinances of the old law of Sinai, and subsequently under those 
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of the Gospel. How many well-instructed and pious converts -were 
amongst those who besought baptism on the day of Pentecost? How 
many amongst those who united themselves to the church after the dis- 
course of Peter, when, accompanied by John, he healed the cripple that 
besought him with his eyes at the Gate of Beauty? The great propor- 
tion of the first teachers and pastors of our church were those men who 
had been previously the most exemplary in performing the duties of the 
temple. And when they were admitted to the Christian ministry, the 
adoption was not indiscriminate, they were selected upon that principle 
laid down by St. Paul for his disciples; faithful, and tried, and well- 
instructed men were chosen, to whom was committed the trust of teach- 
ing to others what they had themselves learned before many witnesses, 
so that there should be neither novelty, nor error, nor contradiction, 
and that they should not only be faithful ambassadors of Christ in their 
teaching, but also faithful dispensers of the mysteries or sacraments of 
God and of the other ordinances of religion. 

If, from this first view, we turn to glance rapidly over the history 
of the subsequent ages, we shall continually discover the anxiety of the 
church, now manifested by one provision and then by another, accord- 
ing to the variety of circumstances, but always regulating, as a matter 
of paramount importance, the preparation of the candidates for orders; 
and it is quite natural that such should be the case, for the whole of 
the interests of religion are in a great measure committed exclusively 
to their care and to their administration. When they had the spirit of 
their state, and lived and walked worthy of their vocation, the blessing 
of Heaven was manifest in the prosperity of that field which they culti- 
vated; but, if they were ignorant, or negligent, or unfaithful, all its 
beauty vanished: it became barren or rank, and noisome with foul 
weeds. The proper education of her candidates was then, at all times, 
an object of the greatest solicitude for the church, and was one of those 
concerns over which she was jealously vigilant, and for which she made 
continual exertion. The education of a clergyman is not a private con- 
cern of himself, or of his family, but it is an affair which belongs to the 
church, and in which every one of her members is deeply concerned. 
His situation is not like that of a professional man, to whom you may 
have recourse, if you will, or from amongst several of whom you can 
select him whom you would prefer. No:—the clergyman is your pas- 
tor, commissioned to teach you the doctrines of religion, to guide you 
in the way of virtue, to offer up the holy sacrifice on your behalf, and 
to administer to you the sacraments which the Saviour has instituted. 
He is placed in this situation, not to support his family, nor to amass 
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a fortune: not for his own private advantage, but primarily and chiefly 
for the great purposes of religion, for the glory of God, for the salva- 
tion of souls. The education of a person to fill this place has, there- 
fore, been always considered not a speculation for the advantage of the 
individual, but an object for the benefit of religion; hence, the creation 
and the maintenance of establishments for this purpose, was always con- 
sidered the duty of the faithful at large, because it is for their advan- 
‘tage that such houses should exist, and be upheld; and indeed if, in any 
place, the clergyman could expect such an income, as would repay him 
for the outlay and the time, and the labour of an education, it will not, 
at all events, by those whom I address, be imagined that any clergyman 
in this place can indulge such an expectation. It is then the duty of 
the faithful to have, amongst other provisions, a care for the education 
of those who are to minister at their altars. 

This duty has been fulfilled in a variety of modes, during eighteen 
centuries, in the several regions where our church was found; and at 
this day, it is differently regulated under different circumstances. In 
some places, where the church is supported by the state, the govern- 
ment established and endowed colleges; in those same placs also and in 
others, we find many splendid institutions munificently founded by the 
legacies or the donations of piety; various associations have also con- 
tributed to erect and to support such schools: the clergy themselves 
have, in very many instances, not only expended their superfluous 
wealth, but even much which they had saved by their self-privation, for 
such objects. Thus, in the older countries, we not only find abundant 
means consecrated to this end, but we trace the ruins of many a noble 
edifice which had been destroyed by some unbridled robber, with, or 
without a crown, who rioted, in his power and wantonness, upon what 
better men of other days had destined for more beneficial purposes. 
The Catholic countries of Europe, which are said by those who know 
them not, to be immersed in ignorance, though they have preserved only 
a remnant of what has escaped successive destroyers of this kind, yet 
are covered with schools for every description of useful instruction, in 
which not only the candidates for orders, but every aspirant to knowl- 
edge, however humble may be his station, has some of the best opportu- 
nities for acquiring science. 

It is not only in the day of their prosperity that the faithful have 
devoted their wealth to this important object, but even in the midst of 
poverty, and under the very scourge of persecution, as they better 
prized those comforts which religion is then peculiarly fitted to bestow, 
they heaped their contributions upon the altar. ‘To exemplify this, I 
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need but remind you of what, if not well known to yourselves, yet was 
familiar to the parents and progenitors of several amongst you. When 
the Irish Catholic Church was devoted to destruction, by its English 
perseeutors, though France, Spain, Italy, and other nations, hospitably 
invited to their schools such of her youth as dared to risk their lives, in 
the midst of [suffering] and want, to ministerial duties, for a’ people 
thrice legally robbed by confiscation, and perpetually plundered under 
the pretext of law, for not deserting their religion; though in those 
nations contributions were made to create establishments for the educa- 
tion of those Irish Catholic youth, whom the barbarous code of the 
oppressor of their country and their creed, prevented from receiving 
the blessings of education at home, and doomed to déath for going to 
recelve it abroad, yet would not the Irish Catholics themselves, though 
ground to the earth and steeped in poverty under heavy oppression, 
forego the pleasure or neglect the obligation of contributing their little 
savings to this work of religion. During the long night of their bond- 
age, notwithstanding the efforts of their vigilant taskmasters, they con- 
trived to secure, in foreign lands, the most abundant resources for the 
education of their youth, and the perpetuation of their priesthood. I 
see amongst you the descendants of the people who afforded this hospi- 
tality; but mark the vicissitudes of life, and see the fluctuation of 
events. The blaspheming infidel, under the names of outraged reason 
and insulted liberty, subsequently covered the surface of France, with 
the mangled limbs of its clergy, and swept it with his besom of destruc- 
tion; whilst England, taught moderation by adversity, and finding she 
could no longer follow up her system of persecution, repealed her bloody 
code, and blushing for the crimes of the past, she has, in Ireland, ere- 
ated and endowed a college, from which the clergy, who so usefully 
serve that church, have come forth. France, too, has recovered from 
her temporary ‘insanity, and I have seen in the city of Paris upwards 
of one hundred Irish students, living under the most regular ecclesias- 
tical discipline, and with the most ample opportunities for religious and 
scientific improvement, residing in a beautiful edifice, built by their 
ancestors in the days of persecution, but torn from them, and desecrated 
by the men who, with liberty on their lips, perpetrated the most out- 
rageous despotism, and who, in mockery of equality, destroyed every 
semblance of order. It is true, that only a smal! portion has been 
required of that fund which has been consecrated by zealous Irish pov- 
erty to the support of religion, but which licentious anarchy flung to 
profligacy and ruin, and this is in keeping with all similar previous 
partial restitutions. This is but one instance, given to exemplify what 
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the student of history will find copiously spread out upon the pages of 
suecessive centuries, and proving that not only have the faithful con: 
sidered themselves bound to give for the creation of a clergy, a portion 
of their abundant wealth, but, even like the widow who cast her mite 
into the treasury of the temple, to spare some savings from the supply 
of their poverty. And I need not inform you, that what you have your- 
selves done was in imitation of her conduct. You are far from being 
overburdened with the goods of this world, but yet you lay up some- 
thing for yourselves in the treasury of heaven!—and I feel assured that 
I may promise you that the blessing of the relieved prophet will follow 
such conduct as it came upon the widow of Sareptha, whose eruse of 
oil did not fail, and whose stock of meal did not diminish throughout 
the desolation of that famine, which swept the over-caleulating and the 
selfish, and the avaricious, in exhaustion and anguish to their graves. 

We have here no union of the state with our church, nor do we 
consider such an alliance to be desirable. There are no public funds 
applicable to the purpose of educating our candidates; we are of the 
ancient church of Christendom, but in this diocess we are only as of 
yesterday, our congregations are only in progress to formation; we have 
neither bequests nor benefactions; in a word, we have everything to 
undertake, and no resources, save what the charity of our brethren and 
our own exertions can create; and the observations that I have made, 
plainly indicate the necessity of exerting ourselves to provide for an 
ecclesiastical seminary. It was with this conviction that we associated 
to raise, by small but frequent benefactions, the sum necessary for this 
purpose; all that we need is, with God’s help, within our reach. Zeal, 
patience, perseverance, and charity are indeed necessary, some exertion 
on the part of the collectors, good-will and punctuality on the part of 
the other members. Your pecuniary contributions are not heavy; and 
I believe such of the members as have found it convenient to attend our 
weekly meeting, have discovered, that besides the good which was effect- 
ed, the [time] was not disagreeably spent. It would be well, then, to 
afford that mutual encouragement to good which is produced by fre- 
quent attendance, and I am happy that the committee have reported 
in favour of the expediency of continuing those weekly assemblies. 

I remarked that the individual contributions were light, but the 
aggregate is not small; and upon analyzing the accounts of the two 
years that we have been in existence, I discover that, notwithstanding 
the two impediments of the Florida campaign, and the affliction of the 
cholera, have, as the report remarks, considerably interfered with our 
success, still our receipts from our natural and permanent source within 
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the diocess have not been diminished. I know not what others may 
think, but when I find already that the seminary has received $1900, 
and the missions $300, making an aggregate of $2200, of contribution to 
the objects of the society, whilst our other expenses of every description 
did not amount to five dollars, and when I see a balance of upwards of 
$200 still in the treasury, I consider that. I have reason to be grateful, 
and that I am bound to say that much has been done; and I feel con- 
fident, from the spirit that I observe amongst you, that I may well 
anticipate for better success for the year upon which we enter, than has 
been experienced in that which we close. And now permit me to ask: 
*“Does any one regret his share of the contribution?’’—‘‘Is anyone 
impoverished by what he gave?’’—‘‘Does he feel its abstraction?’’ or 
““has he thereby been deprived of any of the comforts that he would 
otherwise have enjoyed?’’ I will venture to assert that he has not. 
Look, then, at: the good in whose creation you have aided: and, behold- 
ing it, I say to you—rejoice! 

Was it not for the aid thus obtained, I know not how the seminary 
could have been supported for the last two years. It is true that sev- 
eral of the candidates have aided us with their own purses, and formerly 
we did receive some aid from the income of a school which we taught. 
I shall, probably, for the last time, relate what I have here stated on 
a former occasion. I did hope, some years ago, to create for the south 
a literary and classical institution of a higher grade than any which it 
has as yet possessed. The commencement which I made was flattering, 
the encouragement given to me was cheering, and I was preparing to 
follow up my plan. Having no desire to enrich myself, but anxious to 
afford employment to such of the candidates for orders as were quali- 
fied to aid in the institution, as also to form a body of teachers, upon 
whose services I could better calculate, and whose discipline I could 
with facility control, I intended that, whilst I gave to the state a school 
which would raise its standard of literary instruction, I should have 
my recompense in turning to the creation of a seminary, the profits of 
this school. No one has ever ventured to assert that the religion of any 
pupil was directly or indirectly interfered with, though it was said that 
the children could not retain the dislike of our religion which it was 
thought proper to instil into their minds, if they were permitted to 
remain under our tuition, and most of the clergymen of other religious 
denominations of the city used their influence, as by concert, with their 
flocks, and succeeded in having our pupils withdrawn. I shall only say 
that they acted as, I trust, I should not have done in their regard. 
Though I have, for some years since then, continued the school, the 
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income from which was trifling, I have now determined to discontinue 
it altogether, though I am not without the expectation that a day may 
come in which I should be able to effect my original purpose of creating, 
in Carolina, a school of a higher character than it has hitherto possessed. 
Indeed, my chief object in adverting to this topic, was to show you that 
our candidates have always been more willing to use their own honour- 
able exertions to maintain the seminary, than sought to profit by that 
claim which I have shown you your religion has upon you for their 
support. And I feel that I may also call upon the diocess to say, what 
would have been its situation had this seminary not existed! Let it 
look to its pastors, and ask whence have they come—let it look to their 
labours, and ask where is their recompense? I put the question, not for 
any purpose of complaint, but to show the ground upon which I say 
this society has the strongest claims to the support of every Catholic in 
the Carolinas and Georgia. : 

Having said so much of the seminary, allow me to detain you by a 
few words upon the missions. There are, perhaps, amongst those whom 
I address, a few who have occasionally resided far from the habitation 
of a priest, remote from a church, and feeling deeply the absence of 
religious aid. There are others who have never known this desolation, 
save by description; let both look around through the vast territory 
comprised in this diocess, and see how few are the priests who are scat- 
tered thinly through it: how few the stations they can attend to, and 
how many of their brethren are thus necessarily bereft of all spiritual 
aid! Suppose the seminary in full operation, and that it gave to us an 
abundant supply of priests—how are they to be sent to those, our aban- 
doned brethren? I need not inform you that ours are not the wealthy 
of the land. It is generally their necessity and their industry that ban- 
ish our members to such a distance from their priests and their churches, 
and however they may long for the services of religion, and I may desire 
to afford them, still, there is an unavoidable expense to be encountered 

in the support of a missionary, and in defraying the cost of his jour- 
| ney: and, in several instances, neither the means of those who are thus 
bereft, nor those at my disposal, are sufficient for this purpose; and the 
second great object of this society, is to aid in sustaining missions of 
this description. From the earliest days of our church, the bestowing 
of such aid was looked upon to be one of the highest works of Christian 
charity, one of the holiest obligations of religion. 

Allow me to remark, that you have not procured for yourselves, 
but you are indebted to the zeal and the charity of others, for many of 
the greatest religious advantages which you enjoy; and should you not 
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exhibit your gratitude to Heaven, by extending a similar favour to your 
brother? Can you attend at your church, be present at the holy sacri- 
fice, hear the lessons of instruction, partake of the sacraments, and 
enjoy every other advantage of religion, and coldly fold your arms, 
contemplate the dereliction of your brother, and say that it is his con- 
cern, and not yours, and think that the charity of God abides in you? 
Such is not the doctrine of the Apostle, who tells you that, if you see 
a brother hungry, or thirsty, or naked, and merely commend him to .the 
merey of God, without exerting yourself to aid him, it is a heartless 
mockery, void of charity, and you cannot have the spirit of God in you. 
And are you not equally bound to succour him in his spiritual need? 
Is not the soul superior to the body? Think you, that, if you had been 
thus treated, you would this day have amongst you these religious insti- 
tutions, of whose benefit you seem to be sensible? Place yourselves, for 
a moment, in the situation of one of those brethren living in this spir- 
itual dereliction. If you cannot imagine, I may attempt to describe it: 
for I have often seen and conversed with those who, for ten, twenty, 
even thirty years, had not seen a clergyman, and to whom it appeared 
like a resurrection from a tomb, once again to witness an almost for- 
gotten ceremonial; to point out, for the first time, to wondering chil- 
dren, that which had been so often previously described, and in some 
manner explained to them; to assist once again at the holy sacrifice; to 
hear from the lips of one never seen before, doctrines so familiar to 
their childhood and their youth, but so long estranged from their more 
advanced life; to receive sacraments, of which they scarcely ever hoped 
to partake, and of which they would have given all their worldly goods 
to have profited, when, in the agony of sickness, and under the weight 
of desolation, they were surrounded only by those who were ignorant 
of their tenets, or blasphemed their faith, as they seemed to touch the 
threshold of eternity. Yes, this is a situation of which you know very 
little, but of which I have seen much, and to ameliorate which is the 
second object of this society. How little is the contribution felt by the 
individual! but when many unite their efforts and their contributions, 
their aid becomes great and powerful, and efficacious; and in this dio- 
cess, the opportunities for this description of Christian charity are very 
great, though, as yet, being in the infancy of our institutions, they have 
not been turned to much account. Allow me, however, to ask, whether 
charity or zeal, or love for religion, can be said to abide in the person 
who would contribute to procure for himself religious opportunities, and 
to receive the sacraments, and be insensible to claims of this descrip- 
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tion? For my part, I would say, that selfishness and monopoly are not 
the characteristics of true religion. 

Our society is founded upon the purest principles of charity, and 
we seek to carry into effect the injunctions of the Saviour to make his 
Gospel known, and to have its benefits communicated. I congratulate 
the society upon the progress it has made, and I pray that God will 
spare us, and enable us, at the end of another year, to meet, and rejoice 
at. the still greater good which I anticipate from your exertions. 


THIRD ANNIVERSARY, 1838 


The Bishop?> commenced by observing on the view given by the 
statement laid before the meeting. He dwelt on the advantage of per- 
severance by numbers united for a common object, though what should 
be done by each individual may be apparently of little value; and the 
consequent injury arising from the sloth or the neglect of individuals, 
excusing, too often, their dereliction of duty under the pretext that no 
harm could result from so trifling an omission. Unfortunately this, he 
said, was a wide-spreading and a contagious evil: it was the cause of 
the failure of many an excellent project. Human beings should always 
act in concert if they sought to achieve any great or general result, and 
the suecess was insured by each individual doing that part allotted to 
him with fidelity and diligence. A large city was composed of a great 
number of buildings, and each building was formed of a vast number 
of pieces, originally separate, but subsequently placed together, each in 
its proper place. An army was composed of a multitude of individuals, 
each of whom could truly say that no efforts of his could vanquish the 
enemy, and if all yielded to the influence of this feeling no exertion 
would be made, no opposition would be given, and an easy triumph by 
their foe would place them at the mercy of their assailants. Yet how 
different would be the result if each was to exert himself as if the fate 
of his country depended upon his single prowess. And, in fact, is it 
not so? For if each faithfully performs his duty, the entire army is 
inspired with valour, acts with energy, and secures the desired result. 

So in the ease before us. If each member of the society to which 
we belong had been punctual in the performance of his duty, the result 
would, to us, have been very different from what it now is. There are 
four or five collectors in this city, and a few straggling members, who 
have performed all that the past year exhibits; one of the branches, 
whose concerns have been well attended to, and another that has done 
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something, have come to their aid. Thus has the sum acknowledged by 
our treasurer been produced. See, then, small as the body of Catholics 
in this diocess is, how very few of even that small body has done its 
duty in regard to the important objects of this society. What could be 
now the consequence if all had been equally faithful as those few have 
been. 

I know that it is said the times are exceedingly bad, money is 
scarcely to be had, and business is wretchedly dull; I acknowledge all 
this; I know it, because I feel it, perhaps, at least as sensibly as does 
any one who hears me. And no person is more disposed than I am to 
applaud and to recommend proper retrenchment of expense and becom- 
ing economy. And I am one of those who believe that the present dis- 
tress is chiefly owing to the neglect of economy, and to the indulgence 
of extravagance and of miscaleulating speculation. But I would ask, 
whether the total abandonment of an object of the first necessity, and 
where the expenditure is trifling, be that species of economy which is to 
relieve the public or the individual, from the pressure of distress. It is 
neither my object nor my wish to enter into the detail of the expendi- 
tures upon which a retrenchment could, and perhaps ought, to be use- 
fully made; you will yourselves, each individual for himself, more 
properly and less objectionably pronounce upon your own eases than 
I could. It will be sufficient for me to say that they who strive the 
most, under this pretext, to palliate their neglect, are the persons who 
generally are the least disposed to deny to their table, to their ward- 
robe, to their furniture, or to their enjoyment, what would be, perhaps, 
demanded as a sacrifice to prudence at least, if not to some other virtue. 
In truth, the names of those who perpetually repeat these excuses are 
seldom, if at all, found upon the lists of those who sustain our religious 
or charitable institutions: and with them the pretext is always the same, 
whether abundance and prosperity bless the land, or famine and bank- 
ruptey stalk through our cities. Yet the expression aids the disposition | 
to neglect, and operates upon those who feel the obligation to aid in 
sustaining the institutions which religion demands, but who require to 
have that feeling kept alive by frequent appeals. 

There are, unquestionably, several in this diocess, a large propor- 
tion of them necessarily in this city, who are members of our church, 
whom we are happy to see in our churches and receiving the sacra- 
ments, and who have never contributed in any way to sustain religion 
by any contribution, however small; and from my own observation and 
knowledge, I declare that, in most cases, it is from such persons I have 
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heard the most loud and frequent and eloquent lamentations that, 
because of the difficulty of the times, they are unable to contribute. 

Let me make a practical appeal to you who have contributed! Have 
you reason to feel that you are now less independent, more embarrassed 
or involved in any difficulty, because of what you have thus returned 
for the service of that God who has enabled you to earn what you gave, 
and what you retained? Will you tell me of any comfort or necessary 
of which you have been deprived by reason of your contribution? On 
the other hand, which of those who neglected to co-operate with you is 
in a more enviable position by reason of the mite that he has withheld? 
Would you forfeit the consciousness of having done your duty to get 
back what you gave? I have never known the good, the charitable, the 
benevolent, or the just, to regret their performance of duty: but I have 
frequently known those who, through life, looked upon themselves as 
peculiarly wise in having escaped contributing to works of piety and of 
charity, to be afflicted and to weep at their folly, as they approached 
the judgment seat of that God who made them rather the stewards than 
the owners of their temporal goods. I have known them to make the 
effort, by a tardy bestowal of what they could not carry away, to com- 
pensate for that selfishness which they had considered wisdom, but then 
acknowledged to be folly. 

The Bishop announced that had the Catholics of the diocess, in 
even an imperfect manner, sustained the efforts of those who composed 
the active part of this society, the sum in the treasurer’s hands would 
have been at least: four times the amount that it was. Of the subscrip- 
tions received in this city, nearly one-fourth had been collected by one 
individual, and, indeed, there had not been more than three or four 
efficient collectors. To what was this attributable? Clearly to two 
eauses. The collectors in most. instances, like the members, persuaded 
themselves that little harm could result from the inactivity of an indi- 
vidual; and in each case the individual was self, but taking the average 
of each collectors receipts in the year to be thirty dollars, the neglect 
of the individual caused that loss to the society. It is true that the 
collectors have some trouble. But what beneficial object was ever 
attained without it? 

Indeed, where true zeal is found the labour becomes agreeable, and 
success repays those who endure it. In this case the exertion was for 
the glory of God, for the salvation of man, for the honour of religion: 
the results pass beyond time, they pervade eternity. It was a species 
of apostleship in which they were engaged, they were fellow-labourers 
not only with the Apostles, but were co-operating with the ministry of 
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Christ our Lord himself. This was a motive, also, for the members to 
be punctual in their payments, and cheerful in their intercourse with 
the collectors, so as rather to encourage than to dishearten them in the 
performance of their duty. 

Besides the neglect or the procrastination on the part of the collec- 
tor, there was another and a very powerful cause for the diminution 
of the funds. The want, on the part of members and others, of duly 
appreciating the value of the society. 

He then, at some length, detailed the wants which it was calculated 
to supply. The first was a seminary for the education of a clergy suffi- 
ciently numerous and well-informed to supply the demands of a dioeess, 
which, though not numbering very many Catholics, was wide in its 
extent, and had its congregations and its stations exceedingly remote 
from each other. It thus became the more difficult to supply them, and 
not only was the service more laborious, but the number to be engaged 
therein must be much greater. The second object was to supply those 
stations and to afford an opportunity, by frequent missions, to the scat- 
tered sheep of our fold occasionally to hear the voice of their pastor 
and to partake of the food of salvation. 

He then asked whether there could be imagined more necessary 
objects or more pressing demands. Let him suppose for a moment, that 
in one of those periods when sickness made its appearance amongst us, 
when the fevered patient was about to be called to an account before 
the tribunal of his Judge, when the disease was spreading, when the 
emblems of death were perpetually in their view, and their best services 
were kindly given to alleviate the sufferings of the agonizing and to 
attempt the recovery of those for whom some hope remained; suppose 
that in such a moment as this, the penitent was craving for the aids 
of religion, and beseeching the mercy of God, and that the bishop was 
to forbid the approach of the priest, the administration of the sacra- 
ments, or any of the consolations of religion for the dying, and to pro- 
hibit the ceremonies and the prayers of sepulture for the dead. Would 
there not be abundant ground of serious complaint against him for this 
criminal and cruel dereliction of duty? Undoubtedly there would. But 
should you in such a moment aid him in keeping away the priests of 
the church from your dying friends, and declare that. you felt it your 
duty to prevent them, as their attendance would render a small sacri- 
fice, on your part, necessary, what would be the estimation in which any 
person of common humanity, not to say of common sentiments of reli- 
gion, would hold you? And pray, where is the mighty difference 
between the bishop, who, foreseeing that this must be the case, unless 
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he provides beforehand for the presence of the clergy on such occasions, 
will make no such provision? Where the great discrepancy between 
the people who neglect by small contributions to furnish the means for 
having a proper clergyman at such a moment, and the bishop and the 
people that I have supposed? You and I are bound to provide for such 
a moment, by creating and by sustaining a seminary. It is not enough 
that you say, you will support a priest to serve you. You are bound to 
contribute the means of having him when you shall need him. He must 
be educated, he must be supported during the period of his education. 
He is not to be miraculously furnished at the moment he is wanted, 
without any previous industry or expenditure! This a topic upon 
which you do not reflect as frequently and maturely as its importance 
demands. Did you give it more of your attention, you would be more 
zealous in the performance of the great work which you are so clearly 
bound to earry on. 

Look through this dioecess, and you find pesis with seareely an 
exception, every one of its priests has been educated and ordained 
amongst us. And upon whom else have we claims? Who is bound to 
furnish our altars, our churches, our missions? Had we not this clergy, 
we should to-day have no ministry. Had we no seminary, where could 
we have found those that are now the pastors of our people? Was it 
then not a duty on our part to have provided them? and is it not this 
day equally a matter of obligation on us to continue to make provision 
for the sufficient extension and the succession of the ministry? This 
is one of the objects of the Society of St. John the Baptist. 

Let them for a moment contemplate the situation of their brethren 
in the faith, whose position was remote from any church at whose altar 
they could worship, surrounded by persons to whom their tenets had 
been perpetually misrepresented, to whom their principles were carica- 
tured, to perpetuate whose prejudices history has been distorted, fables 
have been forged, and even whose patriotism has been invoked against 
their toleration. Have they no fellow-feeling for those brethren, or for 
their families? Very seldom do they see a priest; to them is the holy 
sacrifice of the altar a rare indulgence; how great a favour do they 
regard the discourse of the authorized herald of the Gospel? And what 
a blessing do they regard the opportunity of partaking of holy sacra- 
ments to be? In the day of sickness, when the hand of death is upon 
them, how do they yearn for what is scarcely ever obtained in those 
places—the consolation and the support of the last sacraments of the 
Saviour. They, indeed, can appreciate your opportunities—yes, oppor- 
tunities which are undervalued and neglected by those who enjoy them. 
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They, indeed, are ready, and are anxious to contribute, for one visit of 
a clergyman, what is equivalent to the ordinary contribution made by 
one of you for securing the services of the year,—but that will not fre- 
quently suffice. The way is long, the conveyance is expensive, the 1s0- 
lated families are very distant from each other, the priests are few; 
these persons are therefore in a measure altogether abandoned, their 
fervour begins to abate, their children grow up uninstructed, imbibing 
the prejudices and adopting the opinions of their associates, reading the 
misrepresentations with which even their school-books abound. What, 
then, can be effected by a short visit hastily male once, or perhaps 
twice, in the year? 

You may ask how this can be remedied by you. My answer is, pro- 
vide a clergy, and aid in meeting the expenses of their more frequent 
missions to your distant and your neglected brethren in the faith. By 
contributing to sustain our society you do this. Are you grateful to 
God for your own opportunities, if you are negligent in this? What 
becomes of your profession of a brotherhood in the faith? What of 
your desire for the salvation of your neighbour? What of your zeal 
for the honour of your God? Are you innocent if you omit to exert 
yourselves for this high, this holy object? Tell me that you have pro- 
vided for the religious wants of yourselves, and of your families, and 
that it is for others to do the same for themselves. This is not the spirit 
of the Christian religion,—this is the vile selfishness of the world. 
Neither is the assertion true. The provision that has been made so 
abundantly for your spiritual wants has not been made solely by your- 
selves. You have been aided, to a very great extent, by your brethren 
in Europe, who, within a few years, have had a holy spirit animating 
them for the propagation of the faith. 

I have received and expended amongst you, for your benefit, the 
alms and the benefactions which have been contributed by associations 
formed to aid those whose means will not yet enable them fully to pro- 
vide for all the wants that press newly erected churches. Gratitude to 
God and to our benefactors, then, requires that we should exhibit to 
others, to our brethren placed in more unpropitious circumstances, 
merey and affection, like that which our brethren in Ireland, in France, 
and in Austria, have shown to ourselves. 

But in this Society we do not rely upon alms alone. We recollect 
the injunction of the Saviour, that prayer should be offered to the Lord 
of the vineyard, that he would send labourers into his vineyard; and 
therefore the constitution requires of each member to offer daily a 
short prayer, generally the Lord’s Prayer, the Angelical Salutation, 
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and the Doxology, for the purpose of imploring his blessing upon our 
labours. Indeed, if the members be punctual in the performance of this 
duty, there will be little, if any, neglect in the other duties required,— 
for he who sincerely prays for the attainment of any object, will be 
zealous in his other efforts for that attainment. Let me then earnestly 
urge upon you that punctuality in prayer, and all our views will be 
accomplished. He who, from the stones, can raise up children to Abra- 
ham, will bring to us that aid which we desire. 

The anniversary High Mass offered for the living and deceased 
members of the society has not yet been celebrated; I shall with God’s 
help. have it offered on Monday, and I invite you to assist thereat with 
suitable devotion. Let us place our confidence in God, let us be instant 
in prayer, let us have mutual charity, let us co-operate in seeking to 
promote his glory and the salvation of immortal souls, and we shall 
be aided. 

What a glorious spectacle presents itself to him who looks abroad 
through the Christian world? The nations are rising up to repair the 
evils that the enemy has wrought. Within a very few years two power- 
ful associations of our brethren have been formed, one in France, the 
other in Austria; they are aided by the other nations, and they have 
already contributed greatly to extend the dominion of the Gospel of 
Christ. Their missionaries are found in the prisons and on the scaffolds 
of China, or by stealth, breaking the bread of life to the tens of thou- 
sands who emulate the fidelity of the glorious martyrs of our early 
church; the cannibal of New Zealand is entering into the pale of civi- 
lized society, and is found in the fold of the universal shepherd; the 
islands of our southern seas are beginning to taste true peace, that 
which comes from the Saviour, but not from the world; and in many 
an intermediate spot between the rising of the sun on the shores of 
Japan, to where his setting tinges the wave beyond California, is the 
altar raised, where they, who are sustained by the bounty of those zeal- 
ous societies, offer that clean and holy oblation which Malachias had 
foretold. | 

The spirit of wild innovation, which has during so long a period 
distracted Germany, is already subsiding, and numbers of her enlight- 
ened sons return to those altars which their fathers’ had forsaken. 
France has become renovated in the youth of religious devotion, and by 
the sacrifices of her children atones for her temporary estrangement. 
Returning to the wisdom of their ancestors, the people of Great Britain 
are rapidly emerging from the mists that hung around their land; and 
as the sun of justice beams upon their fields and their cities, the light 
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spreads on every side, and the religion of her Alfred, of her Edward, 
of the barons of Runnymede, of those who founded her institutions, 
who sustained her liberties, the religion of those who won the fields of 
Cressy and of Agincourt is resumed. The progress of time destroys 
human institutions, and produces even upon the face of the church 
vicissitudes, which give seasons of obscuration and of brightness; like 
those clouds that intervene between us and the bright luminary of 
heaven, these successive transitions dim for a season the effulgence of 
that body, whose substance they cannot destroy. 

I speak of events which have occurred, I may say, to-day,—for 
they have fallen under my own observation. Nor are we ourselves 
arrested in our progress, though indeed there was no lack of obstacles 
placed to impede our course. During more than twenty years, it has 
been given to me to have ample opportunity for observing our history. 
And what a contrast between our present position and what we then 
were?) 

Within a period considerably later than my arrival here, I recollect 
one of our best scholars and well-informed public men, in an oration 
which he delivered in the city of Philadelphia, stated, as an instance 
of the progress of our religion, that there were then about one hundred 
thousand Catholics in our Union, with as many as one hundred clergy- 
men, and probably more than that number of churches. Now we are 
upwards of a million and a quarter, with nearly six hundred priests, 
and a corresponding increase in our churches. Our facilties and our 
resources are also comparatively more extensive. How many calumnies 
have we exposed? How many misstatements have been corrected? How 
have we, by plain exposition, by calm elucidation, by the very false- 
hoods of our opponents, and the investigation of the candid inquirer, 
gained upon the public mind? Our fellow-citizens have been misled in 
our regard. It requires patience, kindness, candour, and the friendly 
communication of truth on our part to gain their affections. We have 
not exhibited those who have assailed us in false and odious colours. 
We have not gathered up the calumnies, of which the old world had 
grown ashamed, to cast against them in the new. We never imputed to 
them disaffection to our state and national institutions, and hostility to 
our civil liberties, that we may excite suspicion and hatred against their 
persons and their creed. We never sought, under the pretext of patri- 
otism, to prevent the naturalization of their kindred, that we might 
deprive them of the just weight of their numbers, and keep them in 
helotage and degradation. We have not hired the polluted outcasts of 
society to libel the morals of their most exemplary members, and to 
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befoul their best establishments. We have not burned their religious 
edifices, and turned their unprotected women and defenceless children 
to sicken under the dew of the night, in the fields, whilst we plundered 
their dwelling, and scattered abroad the bones of their dead. It is not 
by such proceedings as these that we have made progress in these repub- 
lies. Even though success should attend such misconduct, God forbid 
that we should be the perpetrators of crimes like these. 

In those countries where the church has subsisted through a long 
period of ages, the accumulation of the donations and legacies of the 
pious has furnished ample endowments for schools, for colleges, and 
for universities. The munificence of former benefactors has long since 
produced for the support of students, as well as for salaries of pro- 
fessors. The churches are multiplied, and have ample revenues from 
similar sources. Hence in those regions there is no such demand made 
as become necessary here, by reason-of our being totally bereft of such 
funds. Our brethren of other religious denominations are gradually 
creating, by their own exertions, theological seminaries for their own 
purposes; you are called upon only to do as your fellow-citizens are 
doing. 

In other countries where no such funds have accumulated, or where 
they have been, as was too often the case, seized upon by the rapacious 
hand of the state, the government furnishes the necessary funds; but 
whence do they arise? From taxation. The burden of the impost is 
increased, that the governor may be able to support the college. It 
becomes, then, in some parts of Europe, a compulsory contribution, not 
made more light by the payment of the collector, nor more large by its 
passing through the hands of public officers of the state, nor more 
economically expended by the management of those who seek office for 
their support. You have the more meritorious and the more gratifying 
system of voluntary contribution, and the more cheap and economical 
process of direct collection and direct expenditures. 

What, then, remains for us to perform? To pursue, but with more 
zeal and energy, the path in which we have walked hitherto. To place 
our trust in God, to beseech his blessing, to place our confidence in him, 
whilst we exert ourselves; to sustain our institutions. 

Allow me then to indulge the hope that, during this year upon 
which we enter, the Society of St. John the Baptist will, by the zeal 
of its members and the blessing of God, prove more beneficial than it 
has been in any preceding year to this diocess, whose necessities require 
all our united exertions. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE WASHINGTON LIGHT INFANTRY 


DELIVERED AT THEIR REQUEST, CATHEDRAL OF CHARLESTON, ON THE 22D 
OF FEBRUARY, 1838; BEING THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
COMPANY; BISHOP ENGLAND WAS AN HONORARY MEMBER OF THE 
COMPANY. 


CHARLESTON, March 5, 1838. 
To the Right Reverend Bishop England. 

Right Reverend Sir:—We have been appointed a committee of the 
Washington Light Infantry, to return you the thanks of the company 
for your very interesting and eloquent oration, delivered before them 
on the 22d February last, and to request of you a copy of the same for 
publication. 

“You will permit us, Right Reverend Sir, to express the hope, that 
you will consent to put in a more permanent and accessible shape, a 
discourse, which, independently of all its other excellencies, is particu- 
larly calculated to exercise a happy influence over the minds of our 
young men, by directing their attention to the principles and influences 
which tended to form the early character of Washington, and to train 
him up for the distinguished part he was afterwards to perform in the 
great drama of human affairs. 

We have the honour to be, 

Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servants, 
WiuiAmM D. Porter, 
JOHN C. WALKER, JR., 
Tuomas J. Horsny. 


CHARLESTON, March 6, 1838. 
Messrs. Porter, Walker, Horsey, Committee. 

Gentlemen:—I have just received your note of yesterday’s date, 
expressing the thanks of the Washington Light Infantry, for the dis- 
course which I had the honour of delivering before them on the oecca- 
sion of their anniversary; and requesting a copy for publication. 

I feel highly gratified, that the topics have met the approbation of 
young gentlemen, for whom I have such high esteem. 
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It is now a good number of years since I have written and delivered 
a discourse. I almost always, for the last twenty years, have spoken ~ 
without committing what I speak to writing. I have, however, on the 
present occasion, substantially embodied what I intended to say, and 
what I have written expresses sufficiently what I have delivered. 

Such as it is, gentlemen, that writing is at your disposition. Should 
you think it worth publication, I shall consent, but with the expression 
of my regret, that I could not make a nearer approach to exhibiting the 
excellence of the father of our country. 

I am gentlemen, | 

With great esteem and high respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


THE ADDRESS 


Friends and Fellow-Citizens:—That it is useful to lay aside par- 
ticular days for the celebration of great events, is sustained not only 
by the usage of all nations, but by the advantages resulting from that 
usage. Each succeeding week is, by divine institution, marked by a 
day made holy; man is thus reminded of his duties to his Creator; he 
thereon withdraws from the bustle of worldly occupation, he devotes 
himself to the contemplation of his eternal destiny, he seeks to discover 
the means whereby he may secure his lasting happiness; for this pur- 
pose he revises his conduct, endeavours to correct his faults, to make 
progress in virtue, to partake of the benefits of religious observance. 
He also, by the observance of the day, gives encouragement to his com- 
panions, and trains up those who depend upon him, and who are to 
succeed him, in an acquaintance with the great principles which are to 
direct their practice, so as to perpetuate the service of God, and to 
secure the salvation of himself and of others. 

That great Being from whom the precept for this observance ema- 
nated, was well acquainted with our nature; because he formed us, and 
was able to regulate and to direct the work of his own hands. The law 
was enacted to preserve in our memory a recollection of our duty, to 
enforce its obligation on the understanding, to excite the will to resolve 
upon its performance, and to interweave an attachment for it with our 
dearest affections. But though the religious homage of God, be our 
first duty, it is not our only obiigation. Not only is man destined to 
be an inhabitant of heaven, but he is also doomed to sojourn for a while 
upon the earth; during that period assigned for his pilgrimage here, he 
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is surrounded by many cares, and subject to several wants, for which he 
not only is bound to provide, but in exerting himself for which pur- 
pose, he may lawfully seek, especially for those who depend upon him, 
or with whom he is connected, such a measure of enjoyment and happi- 
ness, as will gratify him and them, without endangering that, more 
glorious inheritance, to which we all aspire. 

In his relation to transitory things, man is liable to more imme- 
diate, more vivid, and more lasting impressions from those things which 
affect him directly and personally, than from those which regard him 
but generally as a member of society, and indirectly through that cir- 
cumstance; just as he is more wrought upon by sensible objects and 
present enjoyments, than by the invisible things of a future world, and 
by the remote prospects of happiness or of misery. Yet it frequently 
happens in society, as in religion, that our true welfare depends infi- 
nitely more upon what is least calculated to attract our immediate 
attention, or to excite our first or our warmest interest. And upon the 
same principle that the Lord instituted his holy day, to correct this evil 
as regards religion: so is it useful to have certain days set apart, to 
eorrect the mistakes of human selfishness, and to convince individuals 
that their own respective advantages will be better secured by labour- 
ing together as members of society to promote the general welfare. 
Henee, civil and political festivals, judiciously regulated, are of great 
advantage to the state at large, and paenedec aly to the individuals who 
compose the body politic. 

That same character of our nation, to which I have alluded, also 
shows, that the bulk of mankind are necessarily more affected by those 
objects that strike their senses, than by any abstract meditations. Man 
is not a merely spiritual being; he sees through the eye, he hears 
through the ear, he tastes by the palate, and so of the other organs of 
sense. ‘hey are the usual channels through which the soul is informed, 
impressed or excited, and therefore, by a common usage of our race, on 
those festive occasions, there are exhibitions to the eye, information by 
addresses or excitement by music for the ear, the indulgence of the feast, 
and other devices of enjoyment; and all are calculated by a proper and 
judicious distribution to produce the happiest effect upon the mind, 
though like every other good, they may be abused, and may thereby 
occasion the most deplorable results. 

The mind also, is much more easily and securely instructed by the 
contemplation of striking events properly displayed before it, than by 
any abstruse reasoning or speculative disquisition. In this contempla- 
tion, objects are easily grasped by the senses or apprehended by the 
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imagination, and retained by the memory. Hence, festivals are not, 
whether in religious or civil society, the mere contemplation of abstract 
principles, but the commemoration of events, in which principles are 
practically and beneficially exhibited. 

Man, is easily and powerfully wrought upon by the example of his 
fellows. We would derive little, if any benefit from attempting a philo- 
sophical inquiry into the cause; it is enough that we know the fact; 
and hence the public good is greatly promoted, by holding forth to the 
world the bright examples of the benefactors of mankind; not only are 
salutary emulation and a virtuous ambition thereby created, but the 
vain excuses of timidity or sloth, when they plead the existence of 
insuperable difficulties and the impossibility of success, are at once 
triumphantly answered, by showing what men like ourselves have 
achieved; and the noblest human motives to exertion are furnished, by 
showing the benefits which one man may procure ‘for millions; and 
whilst the deeds of our honoured brother are recounted, we feel an 
energy for whose origin we cannot indeed account, but whose effects 
are powerful and may be highly beneficial. Thus has the roll of Fame 
been inscribed in every age and in every nation, with the names of the 
wise, of the good, of the learned, of the brave, of the holy, of the de- 
voted, of the laborious, of the benevolent, and of the just. Temples 
have been erected, cities have been named, monuments have been raised, 
games have been instituted, festivals celebrated, and a variety of other 
modes devised, to hold forth their example, and to perpetuate their 
renown. But in the whole multitude, I find few, who in respect to the 
peculiar end for which he appears to have been fitted by Providence, 
stands so honourably conspicuous; not one whose example can be so 
beneficially held forth as a lesson and a model to the citizens of our 
republics, as our own Washington. And I undertake the task, which 
you have so kindly assigned me, with high gratification, indeed, for the 
honour you have conferred upon one whom you have long since thought 
proper to enrol upon the respectable list of honorary members of your 
corps, but with a diffidence which is as unfeigned as it is unusual; 
because the undertaking in which J have engaged is quite new to me, 
and the theme is as difficult as the subject is elevated. 

Though I cannot attempt to delineate the character of the father 
of our country, I shall endeavour to sketch an imperfect outline, and 
my deficiency will require all your indulgence. 

The date of his birth is well known, the 22d of February, 1732; 
and that his family was one of repute for a considerable period pre- 
vious to the departure of his ancestors from England, as his relatives 
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and connexions were subsequently amongst the most respectable in 
Virginia. 

I am far from attributing merit to birth, but I am by no means 
inclined to deny the general influence of station and society upon the 
education, the sentiments and the conduct of individuals. Several of 
the greatest men that have conferred benefit upon the human family, 
have steadily risen from the humble position, into which they have been 
east by the obscurity of their origin; and we have numberless instances 
of the degrading vices, the mischievous pranks, the criminal courses, 
and the base and unprincipled tyranny, of not only individual mem- 
bers, but of entire progenies of the aristocracy. Unfortunately also, it 
is but too true, that instances of the former description are far more 
rare than of the latter. This, however, does not interfere with the posi- 
tion that I would lay down; which is, that the civilized habits, the polite 
manners, the more extended information, which are generally found in 
some classes; the necessity under which their station places them of 
giving to their children the best education, and the facilities which they 
have of procuring it; as well as the conviction of the child, that it is 
only by sustaining himself in his place, by having the manners, the 
eonduct and the information, which are expected to be found therein, 
that he can escape degradation and contempt, form a union of powerful 
aids and incentives to improvement. We need not, therefore, distribute 
mankind into classes of different blood and unlike nature, in order to 
arrive at the conclusion, that the circumstance of birth is in many 
instances favourable to the improvement of the individuals; and so far 
from being injurious to our republican prineiples of the equality of 
citizens, and tending to degrade a large portion of the community, I 
ean consider it only as giving more merit to the individuals, who with 
less favourable auspices have, by the power of intellect, the adherence 
to principle and the application of industry, outstripped those who had 
greater original advantages. I consider the mischievous concession to 
aristocracy, to consist in attaching peculiar privileges to those born in 
a particular family; but not in the admission, that from the peculiarity 
of their position they have greater opportunities of improvement. 

George Washington was thus at his earliest moments placed in the 
most favourable position that the circumstances of the colony would 
allow, for the best education that could be obtained, from an inter- 
course with those whose minds were cultivated, whose principles were 
established, and whose habits were formed by a good stock of knowl- 
edge, by industrious pursuits, and honourable occupation. The schools 
then existing, afforded indeed but little scope for great progress in 
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science. At the period of his father’s death, in 1743, he could read, 
write, and solve a considerable number of arithmetical questions; and 
very few schools at that time in the southern country carried education 
to a higher grade. The character of the mother is generally supposed, 
and I believe not inconsiderately, to have from nature, even more than 
from the force of teaching or example, a powerful influence upon the 
character of the son. As far as we can learn, Washington was again 
fortunate in this respect. This widow had been a Miss Ball, and was 
the second wife of Mr. Augustine Washington, who, at the time of his 
death, placed in her a well-deserved confidence of managing a large 
property, chiefly acquired by his own industry, and of superintending 
the education of her children, of whom George was eldest. She con- 
tinued to keep him at school, and to enable him to acquire such infor- 
mation as could there be afforded him. 

At this early period, he had obtained over the minds of his com- 
panions that moral ascendency, which through life he was enabled by 
the very same principles, more fully developed and more extensively 
applied, to gain over his fellow-citizens and to preserve to the termina- 
tion of his life. His love of discipline caused him to be placed at the 
head of their little military organizations; his probity and judgment 
secured to his awards, as arbiter in their differences, a ready and will- 
ing execution. His exercises were such as fitted him for activity and 
vigilanee, and his love for mathematics, and attention to forms of busi- 
ness, showed a fondness for order, a patience of toil, a desire of im- 
provement and a steadiness of purpose not often found in a youth of 
only fourteen years of age. 

His eldest brother, Lawrence, the first son of Mr. Washington’s — 
first wife, was at this period a respectable officer in the British forces; 
he had served under General Wentworth and Admiral Vernon, at the 
siege of Carthagena, and he had acquired with them some influence by 
his correct and gentlemanly conduct. Lawrence was greatly attached 
to his brother George; and believing from what he had seen of his 
capacity and habits, that he would easily win his way to distinction in 
the British navy, procured for him, through these friends, a midship- 
man’s warrant, in the year 1746. George, pleased with the appoint- 
ment, was preparing to enter into a service that, if once taken up by 
him, would probably have materially interfered with the progress, if not _ 
the issue of a revolution, which amongst the many that have shaken 
the nations within the last century, stands alike distinguished for the 
justice of its grounds, the moderation of its proceedings, the wisdom of 
its process, and the success of its results. A mother’s authoritative 
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request was the mode through which this difficulty was removed, by 
that God, who sweetly and powerfully brings about his own wise pur- 
poses, without exposing his counsels to the over-curious scrutiny of men. 

We have already seen in the boy many traces of what became the 
character of the man. The eye of the artist discerns in the block of 
marble the ‘fair proportions of the concealed statue; the material is 
precious, but much of it must, by patience, by attention, and by exqui- 
site skill, be cut off and pared away, before the majestic figure which he 
detects, can be exhibited to the eye of an admiring multitude. Wash- 
ington may, under God, be considered as having been fashioned by a 
special providence. At this early period, he had already either laid 
down or adopted a wise code for the regulation of his conduct. This 
consisted of one hundred and ten rules, of which, Mr. Sparks, his biog- 
rapher, justly observes, ‘‘that whoever has studied the character of 
Washington will be persuaded, that some of its prominent features took 
their shape from these rules thus early selected and adopted as his 
guide.’’ In another place, he says of some of them, that they were 
“*fitted to soften and polish the manners, to keep alive the best affec- 
tions of the heart, to impress the obligation of the moral virtues, to 
teach what is due to others in social relations, and above all to inculcate 
the practice of a perfect self-control.”’ 

““In studying the character of Washington, it is obvious that this code of rules 
had an influence upon his whole life. His temperament was ardent, his passions 
strong, and, amidst the multiplied scenes of temptation and excitement through 
which he passed, it was his constant effort and ultimate triumph to check the one 
and subdue the other. His intercourse with men, private and public, in every walk 
and station, was marked with a consistency and fitness to occasion, a dignity, 
decorum, condescension and mildness, a respect for the claims of others, and a 
delicate perception of the nicer shades of civilty; which was not more the dictate of 
his native good sense and incomparable judgment, than the fruits of long and 
unwearied discipline. ’’ 

It would be well, if the respect that is so justly due to the father 
of his country, engaged its children to adopt the maxims by whose 
influence he became worthy of their esteem! It would be well if, in 
place of encouraging a spirit of bad pride, of arrogant self-sufficiency, 
and permitting unchecked rudeness to become a habit, under the notion 
of preserving a spirit of independence, parents would instil into the 
minds of their children such maxims; and by the proper exercise of 
their authority, keep them within the restraint of that politeness which 
so peculiarly characterized, perhaps, the least offensive and the most 
resolute man that the eighteenth century has produced! 


At the age of sixteen, he entered upon the laborious duties of a 
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land-surveyor, in a wilderness. The profession, besides promising to be 
lucrative, afforded an excellent opportunity for the inspection of new 
lands, and for making valuable purchases. His first excursion was 
beyond the eastern Alleghany range, whither he went in March, 1749, 
whilst winter still held possession of the summits of this lofty barrier, 
rivers were swollen by falling rains and meiting snows, and his path 
lay through tangled forests, abrupt precipices, uninvaded swamps, and 
in a region where it was a luxury to find a log hut, as a relief from the 
inconvenience of the surveyor’s tent; yet was this, in the order of Provi- 
dence, a suitable preparation for the man who was destined, at a future 
day, to share in the privations and to direct the movements of ill-pro- 
vided armies, in similar circumstances; and this was the very spot in 
which he was destined to make his first military movements, in the 
service of the colony, several years previous to the Revolution. During 
three years that he continued thus occupied, he had acquired a habit of 
business, and established a character for ability and integrity; nor was 
he estranged from his family, for he was sometimes a welcome inmate 
at the residence of his eldest brother, who now resided on the banks of 
the Potomac, at a farm to which he gave the name of Mount Vernon, 
from his affectionate regard to his friend the admiral: and he also 
visited his mother, whom he occasionally aided in the regulation of the 
family concerns. 

When he had attained the age of nineteen, the frontier of Vir- 
ginia, which then comprised the present state of Kentucky, was threat- 
ened by Indian depredations and the encroachments of France, whose 
Canadian possessions stretched along on the west towards Louisiana, 
and were said to include Indiana, Illinois, and even Ohio. The colony 
of Virginia was laid off into military districts, over each of which was 
appointed an adjutant-general, with the rank of major, who was to 
assemble and to exercise the militia, to inspect their arms, and to enforce 
the disciplinary regulations to which they were subjected. Washing- 
ton was appointed to this office in one of the districts, and felt that it 
was now his duty to acquire as perfect a knowledge as possible of the 
use of weapons, of tactics, and of evolutions. In the society of his 
brother and others, who had served in the wars, he had sufficient oppor- 
tunities. 

The death of his brother increased his cares; for the confidence and 
affection of the dying man, and the high esteem in which George was 
held by the surviving members of the family and their friends, placed 
him, though the youngest of the executors, in the administration of an 
estate which was ultimately, by the arrangement of the deceased, to 
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vest in himself. The military organization of the province was changed, 
but Major Washington’s appointment was renewed; so that he found 
himself, at a period when very few think of commencing the duties of 
life, already at the head of a large property, in the administration of 
an extensive estate, loved by his family, confided in by the public for 
his integrity, and entrusted by the government with a charge of nearly 
the first rank and of the highest importance. If we stop to inquire how 
this occurred, we shali have no difficulty in discovering; for unceasing 
industry, the well-regulated ambition of improvement, a proper respect 
for the established rules of society, immovable integrity, patient endur- 
ance of toil, and the self-denial which arose from the determination to 
answer the confidence that was reposed in him, all united to a syste- 
matic course of conduct laid down and steadily followed, enabled him 
to perform with facility, order, and success, duties that would have 
otherwise perplexed by their confusion, overwheimed with their weight, 
and destroyed in their ruin, the individual who would rashly undertake 
them. Washington has seareely attained to manhood, and yet his char- 
acter is already formed, and is extensively and advantageously known! 
He had laboured greatly, he had endured much, he had overcome many 
a temptation, before he could attain the eminence upon which he already 
stands; great efforts are, however, still to be made, that he may pre- 
serve his position; but, habituated to labour, to combat, and to over- 
come—his passions are in his keeping; there is more need of vigilance 
than of effort; but there must be no relaxation on the part of him who 
guards so wily and so powerful a foe as strong natural propensities, 
subdued indeed and restrained, but yet vigorous, powerful, and seduc- 
tive. One day’s negligence may render unavailing all the achievements 
of years. 

What a lesson, my friends, is this for the youth of our country! 
What an admonition for parents! Why have we not amongst us more 
men bearing this true stamp of the nobility of virtue? Because the 
child is too fond of pleasure, too impatient of restraint; because the 
parent has false notions of glorious independence, and fondly imagines 
that lost virtue may be easily restored; because a weak and miscalcu- 
lating fondness persuades itself that the. bridle which restrains from 
licentiousness destroys that strength which it but directs to a useful and 
a pleasing course. How greatly preferable is the noble animal, that, 
trained to the hand, patiently submits to its directions, to the untamed 
beast that menaces ruin to every one that approaches! The one smells 
the battle at a distance, and proudly lifts his head, whilst he impatient- 
ly paws the ground: yet he rests in his place, prepared but steady. He 
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hears the note of preparation in the trumpet’s blast, and he now looks 
for the onset. At the signal, he bears his rider in the midst of his com- 
panions, in safety and in victory, over the ruins of the broken host. He 
holds back when he is checked; he returns, fatigued indeed, but not 
exhausted; he is nourished and cared for; he is grateful to his attend- 
ants, and, before the rising sun, he neighs to prove his desire for the 
pursuit of the succeeding day. Wo to him who would enter into battle 
with the other! Should he not be shaken from his seat, or be carried 
wildly from the face of the array—he is separated from his troop—he 
is borne powerless into the thick of his enemies, where he soon falls, the 
bewildered victim of his own rashness, and to the fury of those who 
surround him. His corpse is found under the careass of his worst 
enemy! Even in death, the cause of his ruin is manifest to that friend 
who would seek, under shade of twilight, to render the last rites to the 
body of his associate! What a picture of the folly of a parent, and of 
the ruin of a child! Call you this glorious independence? | 

In truth, we have now only to contemplate the character thus 
formed, developing itself as circumstances permit, and becoming more 
fixed and better matured by experience. 

Washington’s first public mission was not only of a highly confi- 
dential, but of an extremely perilous nature. The French had crossed 
the Northern Lakes, which had been assumed by Great Britain as the 
natural boundary between their respective colonies. It was suspected 
that they sought to establish themselves upon the Ohio. A messenger 
had been sent from Virginia, in the character of an Indian trader, to 
visit the friendly tribes in that quarter, and to procure accurate intelli- 
gence of their disposition, and of the French advances. He had 
returned without having fully accomplished the object for which he ° 
was employed, but bringing sufficient information to prove that the 
fears expressed by the British cabinet to the Governor of Virginia were 
well founded, and that France was disposed to establish posts within 
the territory claimed by England. The Governor had been furnished 
with cannon and ammunition, to repel, if necessary, by force, any 
effort of this description. Not only was it ascertained that troops had 
descended from Canada, but it was found that others had ascended from 
New Orleans, and that it was contemplated to lock up the British with- 
in a line of posts extending from the lakes, by the Ohio and Mississippi, 
so as to secure at least all the territory west of this line for the crown 
of France. The Governor and Council of Virginia resolved, that it 
would be proper, as both nations were at peace, to send an officer to the 
French commander, with a request to know by what authority he had 
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advanced, and also to learn what was his object. Major Washington 
was selected. 

‘(He was directed to proceed without delay to the Ohio River, convene some of 
the Indian chiefs at a place called Logstown, make known to them the objects of his 
visit, and, after ascertaining where the French were stationed, to request an escort 
of warriors to be his guides and safeguard the rest of the journey. When arrived 
at the principal French post, he was to present his credentials and a letter from the 
Governor of Virginia to the commandant, and in the name of his Britannic Majesty, 
to demand an answer. He was furthermore to inquire diligently, and by cautious 
means, into the number of the French troops that had crossed the lakes, the reinforce- 
ments expected from Canada, how many forts they had erected, and at what places, 
how they were garrisoned and appointed, and their distances from each other, and, in 


short, to procure all the intelligence possible respecting the condition and objects of 
the intruders. 


‘¢FPortified with written instructions to this effect, with credentials and a pass- 
port, to which the great seal of the colony was affixed, he departed from Williams- 
burg, the seat of government in Virginia, on the 3lst November, 1753. The distance 
before him to the extreme point of his destination, by the route he would pursue, 
was about five hundred and sixty miles, in great part over lofty and rugged moun- 
tains, and more than half of the way through the heart of a wilderness, where no 
traces of civilization as yet appeared.’’ 

With a party of seven companions he set forward, and by climb- 
ing, scrambling, fording, and swimming, as well as by riding, he reached 
the Monongahela and Alleghany, at the point where their junction 
forms the Ohio. His eye soon discerned the peculiar advantages conse- 
quent upon the erection of a fort at this spot. It was from the erection 
of this work the colonists were driven in the subsequent year; it was 
completed by the French, and called after the name of their Canadian 
governor, Du Quesne: subsequently retaken by Washington, when it 
was called Fort Pitt, and at this day has risen to the important rank 
of an industrious city, Pittsburg. About twenty miles below this fork, 
he called together some Indian chiefs, with whom he entered into 
friendly relations, and formed the acquaintance of Tanacharison, or’ 
the half-king, who was subsequently his ally and companion. He thence 
proceeded to the French post, and was told by the commander, M. de 
St. Pierre, in a respectful but firm tone, that his troops could not retire, 
for he had received orders to occupy the place: that his duty was obe- 
dience, and that discussion could be had only with those who com- 
manded him. He treated the British envoy with hospitality, and gave 
him supplies upon his departure; yet, by some means, Major Washing- 
ton found many impediments to his return, a considerable part of 
which he had to make on foot with but one companion, carrying on his 
own back his knapsack, containing his papers and his food, with a gun 
in hand, amidst falling snow and over thickening ice, and haying only 
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by great ingenuity and exertion escaped the treachery of some Indians. 

Upon his return he delivered the answer of the French commander, 
and placed his own journal in the hands of the Governor; and it was 
clearly ascertained that the case had arisen in which force must be 
repelled by force. This journal was not only printed in Virginia, but 
also by the directions of the English government it was published in 
Europe, and was highly commended in each place. Major Washington 
was appointed to command a force of two hundred men, who were to 
proceed to the Ohio and erect a fort at the spot which he had indicated. 
Captain Trent was appointed’ to command one of the companies. He 
was directed to go forward and raise his company by enlisting the 
traders accustomed to the Indians and the woods; to proceed to the 
fork of the Ohio, and commence the fort. Washington, at Alexandria, 
waited to assemble the remainder of the troops, to organize them, to 
collect supplies and to send them forward, together with the cannon to 
be mounted in the fort. 

The Legislature of Virginia, upon its meeting, increased the force 
to six companies, under the command of Colonel Fry, making Wash- 
ington lieutenant-colonel. The British government also authorized the 
governor of Virginia to call upon New York for two companies of con- 
tinental troops, and upon South Carolina for one. The officers of such 
companies held their commissions, not from the colonial government, 
but from the crown, which caused them to claim an exemption from 
the authority of the colonial officers, and to be regarded more in the 
light of an allied or auxiliary force, than as men to be commanded. On 
the 20th of April, 1754, Col. Washington arrived at Will’s Creek, which 
was then the border of civilization, with three companies under his 
command. Here he iearned that Captain Trent’s men had been sum- 
monded, by an immensely superior French foree, to capitulate and 
-retire from the fort which they were erecting. The French, having 
possessed themselves of it, in compliment to their governor called it 
Fort Du Quesne. Col. Fry had not arrived— Washington’s own force 
was very small—a wilderness was before him, with an opposing army 
far more numerous, well organized, and already habituated to the coun- 
try, ready to fall upon him, he knew not at what moment or in what 
place. He held a council of war and determined to proceed to the 
erection of a fort upon another spot on the Monogahela. Thus, at all 
events, would his men be employed, the bane of idleness be removed, 
and by the constructions necessary for their advance, a road would be 
opened for those who would follow, whilst they themselves would be at 
least approaching to the attainment of their object. He sent expresses 
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to the governors of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, advising 
them of his situation, and requesting reinforcements. 

As this was his first campaign, I shall dwell upon it; for here 
we shall perceive his qualities as a commander, as fully developed 
as will be necessary to exhibit his character in that position. His de- 
termination to advance shows none of the rashness or impetuosity of 
the unthinking brave: it was the result of deliberation and counsel, 
and for sufficient reasons. To retreat would have been a degrading 
abandonment of his duty, a betraying of the trust reposed in him; it 
would have stricken a panic into his men, from which they could not 
be recovered; it would have given to the enemy confidence, time, and 
undisturbed possession; and would have totally bewildered the colonial 
councils, whilst the Indians would have been gained over by the French. 
Did he remain where he was, nearly all these effects would have been 
equally the result; at all events, his troops would have been idle and - 
discontented; they would have lost all confidence in him, and did they 
not desert him on the first failure of supplies, insubordination and 
plunder would have left him despised and powerless, the butt of a 
mob, not the commander of soldiers. As it was, from the neglect of 
the commissaries, provisions failed upon their march. Besides the 
perplexity of this misfortune, he had to overcome the difficulties of 
exploring his way and of constructing his road. He was, on those oc- 
casions, himself the pioneer, who, with a few attendants, penetrated the 
recesses of the forest, to learn how a swamp might be avoided; or he 
encountered, in a canoe or on a raft, the perils of an unexplored river, 
to discover its obstructions or its fails, to ascertain where it was ford- 
able, or where a bridge could be placed. What patience, ingenuity, 
judgment, and perseverance was necessary for such an expedition! 
This was the school to which Providence led him, that he might be 
taught for a period of equal difficulties upon a more extended scale, 
and for a nobler purpose. Not to secure for one monarch rather than 
for another, the nominal and useless sovereignty over the wild hunting 
grounds, which as Tanacharison, speaking of the French and English, 
told both parties, ‘‘the Great Being above allowed to be the residence 
for him and his people,’’ but to redeem the people of a continent from 
the dictation of a distant island, and casting off the bands with which 
it was sought to confine them, leave them to exercise those faculties 
and those powers with which God had endowed them, with that freedom 
which is the right of every nation, and by whose proper use she can 
better secure her happiness, than she can by any foreign direction. 

As he advanced towards the Monongahela, he received notice from 
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Tanacharison that the French had sent a party out from their fort, 
who had determined ‘‘to strike the English’’ should they be met with. 
Soon afterwards he received another message that the French party 
was advanced to within fifteen miles of him. Knowing his situation, 
he thought it better to choose his field, and accordingly drew his little 
force to a place called the Great Meadows; and having cleared it as 
well as circumstances would allow, he threw up an entrenchment, nearly 
protected on three sides by a stream, and sufficiently distant from the 
wood to require that an assailant should show his men upon the open 
ground. He sent out scouts mounted on his wagon horses, to recon- 
noitre; but they returned without having made any discovery. His 
camp was, however, alarmed during the night; his sentinels fired, and 
his men were kept under arms till morning. A respectable settler then 
came in with information that a French detachment of fifty men had 
been at his place on the previous day, and that he had discovered their 
tracks within five miles of the camp. Jn the early part of the next night 
another express arrived from the Indian, who was within about six miles 
of the Great Meadows with his people, stating that the French were in 
his vicinity, and that he had seen two tracks. Within an hour after this 
arrival, Washington, at the head of forty men, left the camp in the 
midst of torrents of rain, on one of the darkest nights that could be 
imagined. The soldiers strayed from the path, frequently, lost their 
way, climbed over fallen trees and opposing rocks, and stumbled over 
each other; and it took them as many hours to reach the Indian station, 
as they had miles to pass over. It was nearly sunrise when they arrived. 

The occurrence of this day was in many ways remarkable. It was 
a battle between the troops of two nations actually at peace. The force 
engaged was small, but it was the commencement of a contest which de- 
prived France of one of her most important colonies, after the vicissitudes 
of nearly seven years of war. It was the military essay of a young man 
who was destined to lead the armies of half a continent, struggling for 
that freedom which it was to achieve, against the efforts of that nation 
on whose behalf he was now himself engaged; but that freedom was not 
to be obtained without the aid of that country against which he was 
then armed. Such are the vicissitudes of human affairs! But this was 
also, for the character of Washington, an event, the proper understanding 
of whose circumstances is of peculiar importance. It is the only battle 
in which he was engaged which even an enemy ventured to point out as 
unjustifiable carnage. 

It was stated in Europe that M. de Jumonville, who commanded, 
was not an officer sent for a hostile purpose, but an ambassador sent 
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on an errand of a peaceful character. That a rash, impetuous and 
inexperienced youth wantonly assailed and cruelly murdered the en- 
voy and his attendants. 

Let us examine the case. This statement was made in Europe 
by the diplomatists of France, at a moment when they were engaged 
with those of England, apparently seeking to adjust their differences, 
but really, it is believed, seeking a colourable pretext for war. The 
French had made their preparations already in America to surround 
the British colonies, and to confine them, as nearly as they could, from 
extending to the west. It was, according to the rules of what is called 
diplomacy, the business of the French agents to create the impression 
that England had given occasion for their hostile movements, and this 
occurrence furnished the pretext they sought. 

Let us now see Washington’s position! Fully aware of the objects 
of the French from his previous interview, when he had gone unac- 
companied by a retinue of soldiers, to deliver a letter and to hold a dis- 
cussion with the principal officer of the force that was making descents 
and settlements within what the English regarded as their lands, he 
not only found his remonstrances useless, but he saw the aggressions ex- 
tended. Commissioned and sent out by his own government, with an 
armed force, to repel this invasion and to protect its limits, he finds 
a portion of his command dispossessed of a fort which they had been 
erecting, his troops threatened with violence if they did not yield. He 
finds, by the report of his scouts, that an armed band was advancing 
still farther into his country—that they were hovering about his camp. 
He is informed by his Indian allies, that their avowed object is to 
attack the English. His camp was alarmed. By whom? It is true that 
a few of his men had deserted, but surely deserters are not found lurk- 
ing round the spot where capture and punishment would be the probable 
result. He consults Tanacharison. He discovers that this armed band 
has withdrawn from the common road, which peaceful envoys travel, 
and lay in a concealed and well-protected retreat, like invaders, and 
had sent scouts to observe the British position. This fact was acertained 
by the discovery of their tracks. Messengers had also been sent back 
by them, to the main body of their force, clearly to carry information, 
probably to call for an advance of larger numbers. Was he to await 
the arrival of an army superior in force, and permit the object which 
he had been selected to accomplish, to be lost? Is he to permit him- 
self to be trifled with, and overreached? His ally, who had the means 
of information, assures him that their intention is hostile. There is 
but one course open for him. He plans the mode of attack, should it 
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be necessary, yet he leaves an opportunity to the others to see and to 
explain. He advances against the position of the armed invaders. They 
are discovered; he is himself at the head of his little detachment; he is 
seen. The ambassador of course, will now show his symbol of friend- 
ship—will demand protection and seek to attain the end of his mis- 
sion. Washington advances, and he is received, not with the etiquette 
of an envoy, but with the warning of loaded muskets. He is prepared, 
and the return is quickly made. The whole effort of the assailants, 
for such are they to whom he is opposed, is directed against the Vir- 
ginians; the Indian is left unassailed. If the commander and ten of 
his soldiers have lost their lives before the surviving twenty-two have 
ealled for quarter, they have fallen victims either to their duty, if they 
were enemies, or to their folly, if they were friends. It is true, that 
in the pocket of the commander there was found a dictatorial summons 
to the English commander, leaving him the only option of retiring 
peaceably east of the Alleghanies, or of being compelled by foree to do 
so. Some of the ambassador’s officers asserted, when they were prisoners, 
that they had never seen the document, and they censured its style. 
However, they said many other things, which Washington declared not 
to be facts. The captured men were sent prisoners to Governor Din- 
widdie, who approved of Washington’s conduct. 

He wrote to the Governor that he was certain of being attacked 
by a superior force, as soon as the French should learn what had oc- 
eurred; that, in his present situation, he would be unable to hold his 
ground against them. He could only assure him, that he would not 
be taken by suprise; and would not retreat or surrender whilst the 
slightest prospect existed of being able to make a useful or an honour- 
able resistance. The succours he received was small; the want of 
supplies, especially of provisions, was very trying. The distinctions 
in pay and in rank, between the officers of the colony and those of the 
crown, were unfortunate and paralysing, and would have produced 
worse consequences, but for the good sense, the moderation, and kindly 
feeling that existed between Colonel Washington and Captain Mackay, 
who commanded, under a royal commission, the only contingent from 
another state that took the field. South Carolina, always ready to take 
her place in the day of peril, and at the post of honour, sent her hun- 
dred men to share the sufferings and the dangers of this campaign— 
which terminated by the capitulation of the colonial troops to a superior 
force of the French, who, during nine hours, had endeavoured, on the 
3d of July, to get possession of Fort Necessity ;—for so was this hastily 
erected fortification on the Great Meadows ecalled,—and on the next 
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day, its defenders marched out, with the honours of war, to return 
home. The commander and his soldiers, besides the consciousness of 
having done their duty, had also the thanks of the council, the bur- 
gesses, and the public. The prudence, the address, the courage, the 
patience, firmness, and love of discipline of Washington, were univer- 
sally acknowledged with well-merited eulogy. 


The blunders and the difficulties arising from the arrangements 
of rank, to which I have before alluded, caused Washington to decline 
accepting a commission which was offered him by Governor Sharpe, 
of Maryland, who had been lately appointed by the king of England, 
to be commander-in-chief of the forees against the French. In de- 
elining the offer, he added, ‘‘I shall have the consolation of knowing, 
that I have opened the way, when the smallness of our numbers ex- 
posed us to the attacks of a superior enemy; and that I have had the 
thanks of my country for the services I have rendered.’’ 

The agency of this man, as he advanced in life, upon a more ex- 
tended field, in more elevated stations, and amongst persons of more 
importance, necessarily attracts more attention, and surrounds him 
with a brighter halo of glory; but the individual is himself unchanged. 
From the first moment to the last, it is George Washington! Hence it 
is not my intention to trespass upon your patience by a recital of facts, 
with which you are well acquainted, nor by leading you through those 
revolutionary fields whose names are as familiar to your mouths and 
to your ears as household words. 

You know that he accepted the invitation of the brave, but un- 
fortunate Braddock, to be one of his military family. I need not in- 
form you of its results. How Washington escaped, on that day which 
witnessed the almost total ruin of a fine army, I think is attributable 
only to a special providence. When the two aids of the General were 
disabled, he alone was engaged in the duty of distributing the orders. 
He was seen everywhere on horseback, in the hour of carnage, an 
object easily marked, and by no means unimportant. He wrote to his 
brother: ‘‘By the all-powerful dispensation of Providence, I have been 
protected beyond all human probability or expectation; for I had four 
bullets through my coat, and two horses shot under me. Yet I escaped 
unhurt, although death was leveling my companions on every side of 
me.’’ 

It is true, that in this action, though unexpectedly attacked, and 
his veteran European soldiers thrown into inextricable confusion, Gen. 
Braddock and his officers behaved with the utmost courage, ‘‘and used 
every effort to rally the men, and bring them to order, but all in vain. 
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In this state they continued nearly three hours, huddling together in 
confused bodies, firing irregularly, shooting down their own officers and 
men, and doing no perceptible harm to the enemy. The Virginia 
provincials were the only troops who seemed to retain their senses, 
and they behaved with a bravery and resolution worthy of a better 
fate. They adopted the Indian mode, and fought each man for him- 
self behind a tree. This was prohibited by the General, who endeavoured 
to form his men into platoons and columns, as if they had been man- 
ceuvering on the plains of Flanders. Meantime the French and In- 
dians, concealed in the ravines and behind trees, kept up a deadly 
and unceasing discharge of musketry, singling out their objects, taking 
deliberate aim, and producing a carnage almost unparalleled in the 
annals of modern warfare. More than half of the whole army, which 
had crossed the river in so proud an array only three hours before, were 
killed or wounded. The General himself received a’ mortal wound, and 
many of his best officers fell by his side.’’ 

‘*A report has been long current in Pennsylvania, that Braddock was shot by 
one of his own men, founded on the declaration of a provincial soldier, who was in 
the action. There is another tradition, also, worthy of notice, which rests on the 
authority of Dr. Craik, the intimate friend of Washington from his boyhood to his 
death, and who was with him at the battle of the Monongahela. Fifteen years after 
that event, they travelled together on an expedition to the western country, with a 
party of woodsmen, for the purpose of exploring wild lands. While near the junc- 
tion of the Great Kahnawa and Ohio rivers, a company of Indians came to them 
with an interpreter, at the head of whom was an aged and venerable chief. This 
personage made known to them, by the interpreter, that hearing Colonel Washington 
was in that region, he had come a long way to visit him, adding, that during the 
battle of, the Monongahela, he had singled him out as a conspicuous object, fired his 
rifle at him many times, and directed his young warriors to do the same, but to his 
utter astonishment, none of their balls took effect. He was then persuaded that the 
youthful hero was under the special guardianship of the Great Spirit, and ceased to 
fire at him any longer. He was now come to pay homage to the man who was the 
particular favourite of Heaven, and who could never die in battle.’’ 


It is thought that if Braddock had been attentive to the counsel 
of his Virginia aid, the result would have been different. Washington’s 
sufferings, his services, and his success, when subsequently called from 
his retirement, by his country, to assume the command of the Virginia 
forces, and to aid General Forbes, served still further, during three 
years, to manifest his good qualities, and to prepare him better for the 
great work which he was destined, at a future day, to achieve. In 
January, 1759, after having resigned his commission, when he had 
made his troops efficient, and been crowned with success in his enter- 
prise, he prepared to spend the remainder of his days in private life. 
Upon his marriage he received a great accession to his property, be- 
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sides being united to a companion, whose affection for him, and whose 
domestic virtues exceeded even the meed of reputation which she had 
obtained for more brilliant, though less valuable qualities. Forty years 
of vicissitudes always showed their mutual regards, not, perhaps, alto- 
-gether unchanged, but if altered, they were increasing in respect and 
affection. Whenever his keen sense of public duty allowed him a 
short respite from his laborious employments, he sought, with renovated 
eagerness, the cheerful society of his home, and the pleasing occupation 
of superintending his domestic concerns. This proved his unambitious 
disposition, and the excellence of his family circle. Firm and suf- 
ficiently forward, when the good of his country required it, he was 
as ready to face her foes in the field, as he was to expostulate with 
her governors when he had to point out their oversight or neglect, as 
it was frequently necessary, in vindicating what was due to his officers 
and soldiers, and in requiring what was demanded by his circumstances 
to insure the attainment of the public safety. He was always ready to 
sacrifice his own private claims, to forego what were his just recom- 
penses, and to shun public honours. Whilst he was engaged in the 
field at the close of his service, he was elected by the county of 
Frederic to a seat in the House of Burgesses of Virginia. Upon his 
return, whilst attending the session in his place, in the house, Mr. 
Robinson, the speaker, by direction of the assembly, returned thanks 
to the young hero; but unused to such a position, and confounded at 
the sound of his eulogy, he stood unable to reply, until the speaker 
relieving him by a still higher compliment, ingeniously added, from 
the inspiration of truth: ‘‘Sit down, Mr. Washington, your modesty 
equals your valour, and that surpasses the power of any language 
that I possess.’’ 

He was now twenty-seven years of age, and with the exception of 
his attendance as a legislator at the sessions of the Assembly, he kept 
as far as possible secluded from public life; occupied at Mount Ver- 
non in the improvement of agriculture, the exercise of a generous 
hospitality, and finding relaxation in the intercourse with his neigh- 
bours, and his loved relatives, with respectable and polished strangers 
whom his early fame had attracted to visit at his mansion. His chief 
enjoyment was in the domestic circle, and an occasional indulgence in 
the sports of the field; the excitement, the labour, and the exposure 
of which had been rendered in a great measure necessary by his pre- 
vious occupations and habits from his very boyish days. Nor could 
he refuse the benefit of his judgment and the weight of his integrity 
to the solicitations of many who preferred in their difficulties being 
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guided by his advice and decisions, to litigating their claims before 
public tribunals. 

I believe we may safely say, that few members of society are more 
useful than an independent and upright country gentleman, who is 
thus the protector of his family, the cultivator of the soil,,the model 
of his neighbours for good conduct, the harbinger of peace in conten- 
tions, the patriarch, whose feelings of kindly interest are engaged for 
the welfare of his servants, and who, from a sense of duty, disinter- 
estedly and without any selfish projects or party schemes, devotes a 
due share of his time and of his attention, in his proper place, to the 
public business of the state. Such was the manner in which twelve 
or fourteen years of his life now passed away. Such is the way in 
which he desired it should continue to its termination. 

It was, however, not so decreed in the order of Providence. Great 
Britain undertook to impose taxes without their own consent upon the 
colonies. The amount was immaterial—the principle was everything. 
Admit that it may be done to the amount of one cent in the year, 
what is to restrain the imposition? From the first moment, Washing- 
ton saw what must be the result if the effort was continued, and he 
declared it as plainly as he saw it; when that declaration was neces- 
sary it might be useful. He could scarcely persuade himself that 
Great Britain would persist. He expressed his hopes that she would 
not; and cherished, as far as he could, that expectation in the bosom 
of his friends. He knew well that resistance must end in revolution; 
revolution in civil war. He abhorred the desolation of his country, the 
havoe of the people, the thousand evils which accompany and succeed 
the bloody strife. He had seen the glorious pomp and circumstance 
of war. Never did he behold a more glorious and splendid pageant 
than when Braddock’s men deployed in well-set order, and moved 
forward in brilliant uniform, with shining arms glittering in a radiant 
sun, on the banks of the Monongahela. But before that sun was set, 
their gory limbs, their shattered arms, their mutilated bodies, lay in 
terrible confusion on that fatal plain: the moans of the dying, and the 
wailings of the wounded, were mingled with the blasphemy of the rav- 
ing and the lamentations and the oaths of the despairing. It is the 
vain braggart who shuns the field where the contest for his country’s 
rights is to try man’s prowess, who too frequently makes a vapouring 
semblance of a virtue which he has not; it is often the coward who 
wantonly provokes brave men to those lists, of which he continues to 
be only a spectator. But that man whose soul is ennobled by true hero- 
ism, possesses a heart as tender as it is firm; he is equally ready to 
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soothe and protect a child, as he is to oppose and smite a giant: he 
avoids exciting to the bloody fray, whilst honour and justice will per- 
mit its being declined; but when the battle has become his duty, his arm 
is indeed nerved and elastic, his eye is keen and discerning, he assails 
the haughty, but he lifts the suppliant, and he consoles the vanquished. 
A man who is truly brave is also truly generous; he shudders at the 
ruin of battle, he endeavours to avoid its necessities; but that neces- 
sity once established, he unflinchingly performs his duty. 

It is not, however, in the bloody field that the work of desolation 
is most extensive or most afflicting. It is there, indeed, that the first 
blow is struck; it is there the ruin commences. But though he who lies 
mangled and festering amidst the heap of victims, that have been immo- 
lated to the Moloch of war, is now insensible to mortal grief or pain, 
not so the survivors! Separated as the iron soldier appears to be from 
everything that belongs to the affections of life and the ties of rela- 
tionship, still he is a man, and bound to others with the most tender 
ligaments that twine around the heart. There lies one upon the field— 
his blood still flows; his wound indeed is mortal, but as yet all his soul 
is in him. Half elevated, he reclines upon the corpse of a comrade 
who shared in his toils, who partook of his confidence, who was charged, 
should he survive him, to bear the token of his affection to one far 
distant from that scene of carnage. With an effort he has succeeded 
in drawing that pledge from the bosom of his friend; and, whilst his 
arm rests upon his broken musket, what he meant to be a memorial for 
the wife of his youth, the partner of his affections, the mother of his 
children, is now for himself, inseparably united with her image; it is 
grasped with a hold which even death will not relax, whilst his swollen 
and distended eye rests upon it. He heeds not the joyous shout, though 
it proclaims victory for his companions; the wild tumult of flight is 
around him, but of this and of every other object on the field save 
that one token, he is now regardless. His mind is far away, his recol- 
lection is of other years. His wife, his mother, his children, his cottage, 
—these are all present to his excited fancy. He seems for the moment 
to have some new, though melancholy existence amongst them. The ebb 
becomes slow from his side:—that gasp is convulsive:—he awakes to a 
consciousness of his state; a petition to his God; an expression of con- 
trition, of resignation, and of hope. His lips quiver as he prays for a 
blessing on those whom he leaves to the cold charity of a selfish world, 
as he dies upon what is called the field of glory. A grateful country 
decks the spot, indeed, with barren laurels, and the cold, cold shafts 
of affliction penetrate the hearts of those who lived in the expectation 
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of his return. Who will protect his orphans? Who will soothe the 
mother? Who will sustain the widow? 

Washington had witnessed with aching heart many a scene of this 
description. Generously did he minister to many a family thus stripped 
in desolation; and therefore he was not a man to rush thoughtlessly 
upon a course that he knew must entail such miseries upon his country. 
He felt deeply the wrongs which the British government was perpetrat- 
ing; he was one of the first to determine that they must not be endured: 
but he sought, by petition, by remonstrance, by expostulation, by non- 
importation, to try whether it was possible to avoid recourse to arms; 
yet whilst he sought to restrain the violence of his friends, he had calmly 
and deliberately resolved to act and to suffer, and, if necessary, to die 
in organized resistance, upon clearly ascertained principle, rather than 
submit to a tyranny whose oppressions would far exceed even the dis- 
asters of battle and of death. It is a melancholy choice when one is 
obliged to take one or the other, in this exhibition of alternatives! It 
is a great relief when any other mode leaves a probability or even a 
faint hope, that by patience, by exertion, by time, by moral influence, 
an amelioration may be obtained, and the horrors of war may be 
averted! This hope was cherished—this principle was the guiding star 
of the patriots of the Revolution; and it was not until every ray of 
parliamentary sympathy was extinguished, and that the royal eye no 
longer beamed upon the petitions that were laid even at the footstool 
of the throne, that Washington found himself in the gloom of hopeless- 
ness, and that he yielded to the dire necessity of inflicting upon his 
country the evils of military contest. Still his soul recoiled from it; 
and fully six years before the declaration of independence, his senti- 
ments were expressed to a friend whom he consulted, in the follow- 
ing terms: 

‘¢ At a time when our lordly masters in Great Britain will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the deprivation of American freedom, it seems highly necessary that 
something should be done to avert the stroke, and maintain the liberty, which we 
have derived from our ancestors. But the manner of doing it, to answer the purpose 
effectually, is the point in question. 

‘<That no man should scruple, or hesitate a moment, to use arms in defence of 
so valuable a blessing, is clearly my opinion. Yet arms, I would beg leave to add, 
should be the last resource, the dernier resort. We kave already, it is said, proved the 
inefficiency of addresses to the throne, and remonstrances to Parliament. How far, 
then, their attention to our rights and privileges may be awakened or alarmed, by 
starving their trade and manufactures, remains to be tried.’’ 

Two other extracts from his correspondence, nearly five years later, 
will show the convictions of a mind that had long and maturely delib- 
erated upon the subject. Writing to a friend who hesitated upon acced- 
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ing to resolutions of a meeting in Fairfax County, at which Washington 
presided, he says: 

‘That I differ very widely from you in respect to the mode of obtaining a repeal 
of the acts so much and so justly complained of, I shall not hesitate to acknowledge; 
and that this difference in opinion probably proceeds from the different constructions 
we put upon the conduct and intention of the ministry, may also be true; but, as I 
see nothing, on the one hand, to induce a belief that the Parliament would embrace a 
favourable opportunity of repealing acts, which they go on with great rapidity to 
pass, in order to enforce their tyrannical system; and, on the other, I observe, or 
think I observe, that government is pursuing a regular plan at the expense of law 
and justice to overthrow our ‘constitutional rights and liberties, how can I expect 
any redress from a measure, which has been ineffectually tried already? For, sir, 
what is it we are contending against? Is it against paying the duty of three pence 
per pound on tea because burdensome? No, it is the right only, we have all along 
disputed; and to this end we have already petitioned his majesty in as humble and 
dutiful a manner as subjects could do. Nay, more, we applied to the House of Lords, 
and House of Commons in their different legislative capacities, setting forth, that, 
as Englishmen, we could not be deprived of this essential and valuable part of our 
constitution. If, then, as the fact really is, it is against the right of taxation that 
we now do, and, as I said before, all along have contended, why should they suppose 
an exertion of this power would be less obnoxious now than formerly? And what 
reason have we to believe, that they would make a second attempt, whilst the same 
sentiments fill the breast of every American, if they did not intend to enforce it if 
possible ? 

“In short, what further proofs are wanting to satisfy any one of the designs of 
the ministry, than their own acts, which are uniform and plainly tending to the same 
point, nay, if I mistake not, avowedly to fix the right of taxation? What hope have 
we, then, from petitioning, when they tell us, that now or never is the time to fix 
the matter? Shall we, after this, whine and cry for relief, when we have already 
tried it in vain? Or shall we supinely sit and see one province after another fall a 
sacrifice to despotism ? 

“‘Tf I were in any doubt as to the right which the Parliament of Great Britain 
had to tax us without our consent, I should most heartily coincide with you in opinion, 
that to petition, and to petition only, is the proper method to apply for relief; be- 
cause we should then be asking a favour, and not claiming a right, which, by the 
law of nature and our constitution, we are, in my opinion, indubitably entitled to. I 
should even think it criminal to go further than this, under such an idea; but I have 
none such. I think the Parliament of Great Britain have no more right to put their 
hands into my pocket, without my consent, than I have to put my hands into yours; 
and this being already urged to them in a firm, but decent manner, by all the colonies, 
what reason is there to expect anything from their justice? 


‘‘Satisfied, then, that the acts of the British Parliament are no longer governed 
by the principles of justice, that they are trampling upon the valuable rights of 
Americans, confirmed to them by charter and by the constitution they themselves 
boast of, and convinced beyond the smallest doubt, that these measures are the re- 
sult of deliberation, and attempted to be carried into execution by the hand of power, 
is it a time to trifle, or to risk our cause upon petitions, which with difficulty obtain 
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access, and afterwards are thrown by with the utmost contempt? Or should we, 
because heretofore unsuspicious of design, and then unwilling to enter into disputes 
with the mother country, go on to bear more, and forbear to enumerate our just causes 
of complaint? For my own part, I shall not undertake to say where the line between 
Great Britain and the colonies should be drawn; but I am clearly of opinion that one 
ought to be drawn, and our rights clearly ascertained. I could wish, I own, that the 
dispute had been left to posterity to determine; but the crisis is arrived when we 
must assert our rights, or submit to every imposition that can be heaped upon us, till 
custom and use shall make us tame and abject slaves.’’ 

This, in fact, embodies the whole principle of the Revolution. 

Whilst attending a meeting of the first Congress, of which he was 
a member, he received a letter from a former companion in arms, who 
held a commission in an English regiment then stationed at Boston. 
The following is an extract from the answer which he sent. 

‘¢These, sir, being certain consequences, which must naturally result from the 
late acts of Parliament relative to America in general, and the government of Massa- 
chusetts Bay in particular, is it to be wondered at, I repeat, that men, who wish to 
avert the impending blow, should attempt to oppose it in its progress, or prepare for 
their defence if it cannot be averted? Surely I may be allowed to answer in the 
negative; and again give me leave to add as my opinion, that more blood will be 
spilled on this occasion, if the ministers are determined to push matters to extremity 
than history has ever yet furnished instances of in the annals of North America, and 
such a vital wound will be given to the peace of this great country, as time itself 
cannot cure, or eradicate the remembrance of.’’ 

He was also a member of the second Congress, which assembled 
on the 10th of May, 1775. Blood had been then shed at Lexington and 
at Concord; the Rubicon was passed, and though no formal declara- 
tion had yet been made, yet the sword which smote the freemen of New 
England had severed the tie which bound that colony to the older land 
of freemen. An expression of John Adams indicated in a way too plain 
to be misunderstood, that, though her own sons were in the field, and 
had confidence in their commander, still she would sacrifice sectional 
pride to general advantage, and that in selecting the commander-in- 
chief of the continental forces, the name of a Southron, in whose prow- 
ess and prudence universal confidence was reposed, would be presented 
to the Congress. Washington, who had foreseen what he desired to 
avoid, rose from his place and retired from the house, to leave their 
proceedings unembarrassed by his presence. A day was fixed for enter- 
ing into the selection; and on opening the ballot-box, into which that 
band of devoted patriots had cast their suffrages, not another name 
was found but that of George Washington! Next day he was found in 
his place in Congress, as a member from Virginia. When the presi- 
dent officially informed him of his appointment, he rose in his place, 
and signified his acceptance. His words were few and appropriate, 
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but the following expressions show the unchanged features of his 
character : 

‘“Lest some unlucky event should happen, unfavourable to my reputation, I beg 
it may be remembered by every gentleman in the room, that I this day declare, with 
the utmost sincerity, I do not think myself equal to the command I am honoured 
with.’’ 

Nor were these mere words of course. His confidential and affec- 
tionate letter to his wife shows that he only yielded to a sense of duty, 
and looked upon the trust as too great for his capacity. How provi- 
dential that it was to him it was confided! 

You know the history of that war which followed. You have 
appreciated, as you ought, his prudence, his valour, his courage, his 
privations, and his endurance. You know what materials he had to 
mould into an army—men who, in general, bore devoted hearts, but 
who were unused to discipline, and not always patient of restraint ;— 
men whose unshod feet often marked their track with their blood upon 
the frozen road, and whose tattered garments in the cold of winter 
showed that they needed all the fervour of their zeal for freedom to 
keep them warm in its defence. And amongst the ranks of those born 
in the country, many a brave foreigner shared in the toil of the battle 
and endured the privations of the camp. Washington could see no 
difference between them 1n the field, and he made no distinction between 
them in his heart. Lafayette, Montgomery, Hamilton, Steuben, De 
Kalb, Pulaski, Manning, and even Jasper, are no inglorious names 
upon the roll of heroes of the Revolutionary war. Brightly do they 
shine amidst that galaxy of sons of the soil from every state of the old 
thirteen, that clustered in so mighty a multitude around that calm, 
steady, and glowing light that outshone them all, and yet seemed to add 
to their effulgence. Well did they redeem that noble pledge that was 
made by men of every religious denomination! It was released indeed 
with the loss of many a life, and with the ruin of many a noble fortune, 
but by the preservation cf their sacred honour. With that honour they 
also preserved and improved their liberties, and unshackled industry 
from the bonds of colonial restriction. To the lovers of enterprise and 
of improvement, and to those hardy children of labour who prize lib- 
erty, and are ready as they are able to defend it, they opened inviting 
passages to those western lands that have already received millions and 
are capable of receiving millions more, to make them teem with wealth, 
and be alive with population. But it is not my theme to enlarge upon 
what was endured in securing to us those advantages. 

The character of strategy pursued by Washington, as far as one, 
so little skilled as I am, can form an opinion on such a subject, appears 
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to have been one of the most difficult to execute, yet the best adapted to 
his circumstances, and, as it proved to be, most successful in the result. 
At the head of what may be called an unorganized mass rather than an 
army, and the parts of which this collection was composed in a perpet- 
ual state of change, by reason of the short periods of enlistment,— 
without any well-regulated department of subsistence or of supply,— 
under a general administration which had, over thirteen confederated, 
and scarcely formed republics, only that moral control that arises from 
common principles, and’ common danger;—-with many concealed ene- 
mies, and hostile partisans, in open and avowed connexion with the 
enemy, scattered through the land,—the country itself but thinly set- 
tled; its settled portions open and badly provided for defence, inter- 
sected by large navigable bays and rivers, without any naval means of 
protection ;—but on the other hand, his enemy, though in possession 
of the sea, was at a distance from his resources, and. though highly dis- 
ciplined, and well provided, yet was unpracticed in partisan warfare, 
and dreading an intricate country,— Washington found it to be his 
duty to turn his whole attention towards the establishment and the 
maintenance of discipline; but for this purpose he had not only to exert 
his authority with great discretion and forbearance with those under 
his command, but to use all his influence with the several governments, 
to induce them to correct their system, to supply their deficiencies, to 
make pecuniary sacrifices, and to sustain his efforts. This was the more 
difficult, as, even at such a moment, they indulged to a mischievious 
extent a jealousy, whose theory was just, but whose application at such 
a moment was unreasonable. They wished to give to the commander 
as little power as possible, because they dreaded a military despotism ; 
and thus they sent him, as Sheridan expressed himself upon another 
occasion, with half a shield, and a broken sword, to protect them from 
their well-armed enemies, lest if the buckler were entire, and the sword 
perfect, he might be tempted in the heyday of victory to smite his 
employers. 

It was not only in establishing discipline that his exertions were 
required. No man loved his soldiers better than he did, and his let- 
ters show the manner in which his soul was wounded at the sufferings 
they had to undergo for the want of the most ordinary necessaries. 
Yet, with this bitter feeling, was he obliged, as he calls it himself, to 
play the hypocrite with them; to impress on their minds the obligation 
of cheerfully enduring everything for the great cause in which they 
were engaged. But whilst he thus encouraged them to unite with him- 
self in suffering, he earnestly, though not always successfully, appealed 
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to those who ought to provide for those men who were the only bul- 
wark between them and vassalage. 

His was not an ambition of glory. He sacrificed no masses of 
human beings in brilliant charges, that he might gather laurels from 
the spot enriched by their gore; or that he might indite despatches 
filled with periods rounded by the swollen phrases of destruction. He 
weighed the value of every life entrusted to his discretion, and would 
shudder at the useless exposure of even one. This course was dictated 
by prudence as well as by humanity and justice. By a Fabian policy 
his enemy would be harassed and worn out, and his supplies would be 
more rapidly consumed than they could be increased; whilst. the Amer- 
ican forces would be improving in discipline, accustomed to action, con- 
fident in themselves, and preserved for those occasions when they 
eould be usefully brought into action. 

But when an opportunity presented itself, he made no calculation 
of what it was necessary to sacrifice, whether of repose or of life, to 
achieve what it would be ruinous or impolitic to forego; though even on 
such occasions, every precaution was taken, not only to insure success, 
but to obtain it with as little sacrifice of life as possible. Stony Point, 
Trenton, and Yorktown, are striking instances of this policy. 

His affection for his men caused him to feel keenly for those 
whom the enemy held as prisoners. At first the British officers under- 
took to treat them as rebels; indignity, harshness and severe confine- 
ment were inflicted, and it was said that these endurances would be 
followed by an ignominious death. In one instance, the British pris- 
oners were marked out by him as victims for retaliation; they were on 
their march under an escort to the place of confinement, when they were 
overtaken by an express, who announced that General Washington 
could not permit himself to do what even the usages of war had sane- 
tioned; that he could not punish the innocent for the guilty, and that 
he had revoked his order. He appealed to the nobler principles of the 
British commander, and frequently succeeded; but his anxiety and his 
exertions on this score were unceasing and laborious. Never was his 
kindly feeling better manifested than when, in order to procure a miti- 
gation of the suffering of General Lee, who had fallen into the hands 
of the British, and whom they chose to regard and to treat as a deserter, 
the Congress decreed that Col. Campbell, who was a prisoner in Massa- 
chusetts, and five Hessian field officers at Trenton, should be subjected 
to precisely the same treatment as General Lee; he wrote to the presi- 
dent of Congress: 


‘In point of policy, under the present situation of our affairs, this doctrine 
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cannot be supported. The balance of prisoners is greatly against us, and a general 
regard to the happiness of the whole should mark our conduct. Can we imagine 
that our enemies will not mete the same punishments, the same indignities, the same 
cruelties, to those belonging to us, in their possession, that we impose on theirs in our 
power? Why should we suppose them to possess more humanity than we have our- 
selves? Or why should an ineffectual attempt to relieve the distresses of one brave, 
unfortunate man, involve many more in the same calamities? However disagreeable 
the fact may be, the enemy at this time have in their power, and subject to their 
eall, near three hundred officers belonging to the army of the United States. In this 
number there are some of high rank, and most of them are men of bravery and 
merit. The quota of theirs in our hands bears no proportion, being not more than 
fifty at most. Under these circumstances, we should certainly do no act to draw 
upon the gentlemen belonging to us, and who have already suffered a long captivity, 
greater punishments than they have experienced and now experience. If we should, 
what will their feelings be, and those of their numerous and extensive connexions? 
Suppose the treatment prescribed for the Hessians should be pursued, will it not es- 
tablish what the enemy have been aiming to effect by every artifice and the grossest 
misrepresentations?—I mean, an opinion of our enmity towards them, and of the 
cruel conduct they experience when they fall into our hands, a prejudice which we 
on our parts have heretofore thought it politic to suppress and to root out by every 
act of lenity and kindness? It certainly will. The Hessians would hear of the 
punishment with all the circumstances of heightened exaggeration, would feel the 
injury, without investigating the cause, or reasoning upon the justice or necessity of 
it. The mischiefs which may and must inevitably flow from the execution of the re- 
solves, appear to be endless and innumerable.’’ 


What, then, must have been his feelings when a stern sense of duty 
compelled him to permit the ful! execution of the sentence of an igno- 
minious death, upon the unfortunate André? This is one of those 
melancholy instances where a man deserving of a better fate, is, by the 
inscrutable laws of Providence, so involved in the meshes of difficulty, 
that it becomes impossible to extricate him; and it is not only the eye 
of pity which weeps, but every noble and manly heart bleeds, whilst 
the blow is struck, which it is acknowledged the sternness of justice 
eannot here be prevented from inflicting. Still, after the lapse of more 
than half a century, the feeling exists, which will perhaps always con- 
tinue strong ;—regret that it was not Arnold who met a well-deserved 
fate from the hand of the executioner. 

Deeply as Washington felt for the privations and wants of his 
soldiers, he was, however, careful to repress insubordination. Witness 
the disbanding a large portion of the Pennsylvania line in the spring of 
1781, who, though having cause of complaint, yec took an irregular and 
most pernicious mode of seeking for redress. Still these men, in the 
midst of their misery, could not be made traitors by the allurements of 
the British general. They gave up to trial and to execution the emis- 
saries who had the hardihood to enter upon their seduction; and though 
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worn down by toil and privation, they declared that they scorned to be 
Arnolds. The contagion of insubordination, however, had spread from 
them to the troops of New Jersey but Washington was prepared. The 
mutineers were taken by surprise, compelled to parade without arms, 
two of their ring-leaders were tried by a field court-martial, condemned 
and shot; and the spirit of sedition having been thus laid, the remain- 
der made an unconditional submission and promise of obedience. 

The exquisite tact which he possessed, was exhibited, together with 
his spirit of moderation and respect for the feelings of his brothers in 
arms, at the surrender of Yorktown. He had with him General Lin- 
coln, who, in delivering up this our city to the British after a brave 
resistance, had the mortification of being denied the full honours of 
war at its evacuation. In place, then, of appearing at the head of the 
united forces of America and France, with the air of a conqueror, to 
wear the trophies well won by his valour, Washington sacrificed this 
feeling to one more noble and more exquisite, but to attain whose grati- 
fication is the privilege of few indeed. Lincoln had faithfully dis- 
charged his duty, and well merited the recompense which he on this 
occasion received. The British general, Lord Cornwallis, desired to 
stipulate for his garrison, that it should march out with all the honours 
of war, and the customary privileges for its officers. Washington would 
grant only the same that had been allowed by the British general to 
the garrison of Charleston; and stationed Lincoln in an open space, 
between the respective staffs of the French and. the American armies, 
to receive, in their view, the surrender of the British leader with exactly 
the same formalities that had been observed when he made his own 
capitulation. 2 

Need I undertake to show that his ambition was his country’s 
happiness, and not his own personal elevation? Advert to the proposal 
which was made to him at Newburg, where an army appeared but to 
wait his beck, to protect him in assuming a sceptre and a crown. His 
reproof contained none of that language of affectation which shows a 
refusal is made, only because the object appears to be unattainable, or 
for the purpose of having additional entreaty used to overcome the 
seeming reluctance of ardent desire. 

He dearly loved and greatly esteemed the valuable men who shared 
in his toils and dangers. His big heart distended with unusual emo- 
tions, when, on the 4th of December, 1783, he entered the room in New 
York to bid a final adieu to the principal officers, his companions in 
arms. The tear flowed on each manly cheek; he grasped firmly, in suc- 
cession, those hands that had sustained, together with him, their coun- 
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try’s cause. The embrace was that of generous soldiers and firm 
friends;—not a word was spoken. They followed him in mute proces- 
sion to his barge. Being seated in it for an instant, he rose; and lifting 
his hat, he waved it: every head on shore was uncovered ;—the splash- 
ing of the oar and its measured stroke, alone, now broke the silence of 
the tender, the respectful, the memorable separation of those men, who, 
in the face of death, had united to secure the independence of our 
country. 

It was on the 23d of that month, he presented himself before the 
Congress of Annapolis; and ‘at the close of an appropriate address, 
said: ‘‘Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire from the 
ereat theatre of action; and bidding an affectionate farewell to this 
august body, under whose orders I have so long acted, I here offer my 
commission, and take my leave of all the employments of public life.’’’ 
He placed that document in the hands of the president and withdrew, 
as he fondly hoped, to repair the ravages which his property must have 
suffered, and to repose in the bosom of his family after the toils of 
such a tempestuous absence. It is unnecessary to inform you that he 
would receive no pecuniary recompense; and here is a copy of the 
settlement of his public accounts. How he enjoyed and sought for the 
solace of private life, is expressed in his own language to Lafayette. 

‘‘T am become a private citizen on the banks of the Potomac; and, under the 
shadow of my own: vine and fig-tree, free from the bustle of a camp, and the busy 
scenes of public life, I am solacing myself with those tranquil enjoyments, of which 
the soldier, who is ever in pursuit of fame—the statesman, whose watchful days and 
sleepless nights are spent in devising schemes to promote the welfare of his own, per- 
haps the ruin of other countries, as if this globe was insufficient for us all—and the 
courtier, who is always watching the countenance of his prince, in hopes of catching 
a gracious smile, can have very little conception. I have not only retired from all 
public employments, but I am retiring within myself, and shall be able to view the 
solitary walk, and tread the paths of private life with a heartfelt satisfaction. En- 
vious of none, I am determined to be pleased with all; and this, my dear friend, 
being the order of my march, I will move gently down the stream of life, until I 
sleep with my fathers.’’ : 

To General Knox he wrote: 


‘‘T am just beginning to experience that ease and freedom from public cares, 
which, however desirable, takes some time to realize: for, strange as it may seem, it is 
nevertheless true, that it was not till lately I could get the better of my usual cus- 
tom of ruminating, as soon as I waked in the morning, on the business of the ensu- 
ing day; and of my surprise at finding, after revolving many things in my mind, that 
I was no longer a public man, nor had anything to do with public transactions. I 
feel now, however, as I conceive a wearied traveller must do, who, after treading 
many a painful step with a heavy burden on his shoulders, is eased of the latter, hay- 
ing reached the haven to which all the former were directed; and from his housetop 
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is looking back and tracing with an eager eye the meanders by which he escaped, the 
quicksands and mires which lay in his way, and into which none but the all powerful 
Guide and Dispenser of human events could have prevented his falling.’’ 

A few years were sufficient to exhibit the imperfection of the bond 
which held the confederation together in the period of their struggle. 
It became inevitable that one of two alternatives should be embraced. 
Hither the Union should be dissolved, or a new bond must be devised 
by which the States would be in truth and in fact united. 

The convention was named; against his wishes, George Washington 
was at the head of the Virginia list. Yet was he by no means unpre- 
pared; because foreseeing the possibility of being obliged to sacrifice 
his inclinations to his duty, he had seriously studied and analysed the 
principles of the Lycian, the Amphyctionic, the Achzan, the Helvetie, 
the Belgic, and the Germanic confederacies; he had also deeply imbued 
his mind with sound political information, and closely observed the 
forms of governmental administration. It is not matter of surprise 
that, by a unanimous vote, he wag called upon to fill the chair in that 
assembly ;—for surely none was more worthy to occupy it. Neither 
could there be any hesitation, when the States ratified the constitution, 
and it became the expressed will of the people that it should be their 
form of government, as to who should undertake the task and have the 
glory of reducing its principles to practice. They had in the whole 
Union but one man who was, by universal acknowledgement, ‘‘first in 
war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.’’ And much 
as we complain of the injustice of the world, and rationally as we look 
for the recompense of virtue in a better state, still sometimes a mighty 
instance is exhibited of the good feelings and the sense of equity of a 
nation, where we may well use the words of the Trojan exile— 

““En Priamus! sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi!’? 
He who would not stoop to be a king upon the suggestion of the soldiers, 
is raised by the acclamation of the people to be the first President of 
a free confederation, whose destinies are interwoven with the ruin or 
the resurrection of a hemisphere! 

Assiduous in the discharge of duty, he encourages industry, he 
extends commerce, he regulates the finance, he establishes credit, he 
organizes the departments, he selects and appoints the officers, and super- 
intends their conduct, he establishes the judiciary, he allays jealousies, 
he commences fortifications, he arranges the army, he perfects treaties, 
he vindicates the national honour, he gives the example of a high moral- 
ilty ; and thus occupied during eight years, he sees his country eminent 
among the nations, and putting forth the germs of a rich prosperity. 
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His work is now, indeed, accomplished; but ere he retires from that 
station which raised him far above the thrones of emperors, he admon- 
ishes his children, for he is, indeed, the father of his country, of the 
difficulties by which they are surrounded; and with the light of wisdom, 
the sagacity of experience, and the affection of patriotism, he teaches 
how these may be overcome or avoided. And, now, covered with the 
benedictions of his country, and the admiration of the world, he retired 
again to private life; and there, after a comparatively brief respite 
from the toils of office, he bowed down his head in resignation to the 
summons which ealled him from this transitory state, and passed to 
another world, leaving after him, not the empty sound of what is called 
an immortal name, but the mighty monument of that freedom which 
we enjoy, and the glorious bulwark of that constitution by which it is 
protected. ’ 

Fellow-citizens! I can speak no eulogy of Washington. Though 
separated from this world, he lives in the centre of our hearts; his name 
is a talisman of power, the watchword of freedom, the emblem of 
patriotism, the shout of victory. It casts around us a halo of glory, 
for it continues to receive the homage of mankind! There have been 
many sages, there have been many heroes, there have been many legis- 
lators, there is but one Washington. 

Gentlemen of the Washington Light Infantry! you may be justly 
proud of the name under which you are enrolled. But let it be to you, 
also, a solemn admonition to fulfil your obligations. Our volunteer 
companies are not formed for the mere purpose of idle show, of vain 
parade, nor for empty pageantry. The natural and safest bulwark of 
our country’s freedom is a well-organized militia; the chivalry of that 
militia should be found in the volunteer companies. Yours bears the 
most glorious name for an American citizen soldier. You should emu- 
late the bravest, the best-disciplined, the most patriotic of those mar- 
shalled in your country’s service. You should endeavour, with the 
noble rivalship of a soldier’s honour, but with a soldier’s affection, to 
permit no other company to outstrip you in the accomplishments of the 
armed citizen. For your country and its freedom; for your country 
and its institutions; for your own sunny South, and for the whole 
Union; for its peace and for its right; for your morals, for your disci- 
pline; and in that discipline the first and the last point, obedience to 
your officers! Never has your company exhibited any deficiency in this 
respect, and, therefore, it has always been efficient and respectable. 
You glory in the name of American, but you receive as Americans every 
one whom the laws of your country recognise as such. You have not 
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deserted your posts, because the fellow-countrymen of him who led your 
armies to the walls of Quebee placed themselves by your side, to make 
common cause with you for that land which their acceptance of your 
conditions, made your common country. France, Germany, Ireland, 
and Scotland muster by your side, and with them you form a band of 
brothers; uniting, as your Washington has done, your whole force for 
an irresistible protection. Do not those flags wave over men who love to 
gather round your stars, to be guided by your eagle? When you volun- 
teered to protect our brethren in Florida, were not the Germans your 
companions? Did not the Irish penetrate into its swamps? But why 
do I thus address you! Our generous South has fully imbibed the 
spirit of our hero; and we know not these mischievous distinctions. A 
man loves not less the home of his choice, because he recollects the spot 
where he first breathed. The soldier’s contest of emulation is then 
noble, for it is equally free from the meanness of jealousy, as it is 
from the folly of miserable and mischievous distinctions. Nor did I 
need the proof which you have given, by affording me this day’s oppor- 
tunity of addressing you, to be convinced that the Washington Light 
Infantry possess largely that liberal sentiment which pervades all our 
companies, and most of our citizens. 

Thank God, no prospect of war now dims our horizon; but the best 
security for peace is the power of protection. Upon this principle you 
should not relax. The best-reguiated state is liable to unforeseen de- 
rangements, and no one can say when an emergency may arise. It is not 
when action is necessary, that training should commence. The knowl- 
edge that you are ready will be the security for your repose. It was 
upon those principles, that upwards of thirty years ago this company 
was formed by one of whom Carolina had cause to be proud; one whose 
talents were made useful by his wisdom; one to whom senates looked 
for counsel, and in whose integrity a continent confided. William 
Lowndes, your first captain, your founder, perhaps partook of the 
moral qualities of Washington in a larger degree than many who have 
appeared in the councils of the republic since the establishment of our 
constitution; and how efficientiy the officers who have since its forma- 
tion been selected have fulfilled the trust which has been reposed in 
them is sufficiently proclaimed by the comparative smallness of their 
number. Your memory will easily pass them in review before you. 

To you has been confided, by the honoured widow of a brave officer, 
one of the most precious relics of the revolutionary war. There is the 
banner that was borne in the gallant charge at Cowpens, on the 17th 
of January, 1781, when the surge of confusion was arrested, and the 
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tide of war was turned, by William Washington at the head of his 
dragoons. It then seemed a fiery meteor to the astonished Tarleton, 
when for the first time the spell of his suecess was broken, and he saw 
his veterans lay down their arms at the summons of the interpid 
Howard. The glory with which it that day was radiant, began to dissi- 
pate the gloom under which Carolina sat dejected; animated with hope, 
she roused herself to new exertion, and her Sumters and her Marions 
were again more active, more bold, and more successful. Again, upon 
the field of Eutaw, it floated in triumph to the joyous notes of the trump- 
et which proclaimed the retreat of the enemy from the last struggle 
by which they sought to keep Carolina in thraldom. ‘‘Never has it 
been disgraced in my husband’s possession,’’ was the short speech of 
Mrs. Washington, when she gave it to your company. The commander 
of the host that bore it through peril and in victory, preserved it as a 
loved memorial at the termination of the war. General William Wash- 
ington, at his death, left it in the possession of his widow; and in the 
decline of her days, that venerable matron knew of no more valiant and’ 
honourable hands to which she could confide its preservation, than those 
of the Washington Light Infantry. Ten years have elapsed since it 
was presented to you through the hands of that Lieutenant Cross, who 
held one of the first commissions in your company with Captain 
Lowndes at the period of your formation, but who had command of the 
brigade on the day that he attended with Mrs. Washington to present 
it to your guardianship. When you are marshalled under that banner, 
with the love of your country in your hearts, and her arms in your 
hands, you will be faithful to the confidence reposed in you—your cry 
will be ‘‘Cowpens,’’ ‘‘Eutaw,’’ and ‘‘Washington’’—your path will be 
the track of honour and of glory—your history will be found upon the 
record of fame. 


ADDRESS ON CLASSICAL EDUCATION 


DELIVERED ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, MAY 9, 1832, IN THE 
CATHEDRAL OF CHARLESTON 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society:—An ample apology is due to you from him whom your par- 
tiality has honoured with the station of your orator. It conveys to his 
mind a reprimand, when he recollects that anniversaries have been suf- 
fered to pass since his appointment, without his having discharged the 
duty which you were kind enough to impose, and he was so inadvertent 
as to undertake. He can only urge in extenuation, the serious accession 
of pressing and indispensable duties which necessarily caused his ab- 
sence from the city on those occasions, and the uninterrupted occupa- 
tions that scarcely left him a moment for devotion to an object which, 
however important and estimable, he was obliged to view as only of 
secondary value. 

However accustomed he is to appear in public on other occasions, 
he is free to avow, that at present he is sensible of labouring under 
great disadvantages. There was indeed a period when he was somewhat 
familiar with the topics of which he undertakes to treat; but he has 
now experimental conviction, that comparative disuse, the withdrawal 
of his mind to different subjects and a number of other circumstances 
have combined to render the task which he endeavours to discharge, far 
more difficult than he could have supposed. He trusts, therefore, to 
the indulgence of his friends for the imperfection of the attempt now 
made to meet their wishes. 

In reflecting upon the subjects of which he might most beneficially 
treat, it struck him, that as the great object of the Society was the pro- 
motion of literature and philosophy, he would best assist in its attain- 
ment, by giving his views, humble and imperfect as they must be, and 
rendered more imperfect by reason of the little time which he could 
give to their arrangement and development, upon the importance of a 
regular classical education as one of the most effectual means of culti- 
vating literary taste, and then by examining some of the difficulties 
that obstructed philosophical improvement, for the purpose of ascer- 
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taining the way in which aid might be given for the cultivation of 
 selence. . 

That learning is useful for the purpose of perfecting civilized 
society, has been so frequently repeated, and so generally and unhesi- 
tatingly received as a maxim, that no one would be found to question 
its truth. But probably one of the greatest evils which accompanies 
the spontaneous assent to evident propositions is, that bemg generally 
eouched in universal terms, their expression becomes ambiguous; and 
whilst words are preserved, ideas may be lost. Would it not then be 
desirable, sometimes to revert to those maxims in order to fix their 
meaning by elucidating their phraseology ? 

Literature has usually been considered under a twofold aspect: 
speculative and practical; whilst the former merely regards abstract 
truth, the latter applies it to our concerns. I am inclined to believe 
that there exists much less of merely speculative learning than is gen- 
erally supposed, and, that what frequently receives this appellation, is 
but the appropriate basis upon which is raised the great superstructure 
of that which is practical. If I be correct in this view, it will greatly 
narrow the inquiry which I propose to make. Allow me, therefore, to 
illustrate by example, rather than to establish by theory, what will, I 
trust, justify me in assuming this position. 

The demonstrations of mathematics and the calculations of algebra 
would, by several persons, be instantly denominated speculative; and 
even some might be found who would eall their study idle: but aban- 
don them, and see how much practical knowledge you destroy! The 
surveyor, the engineer, the architect, the ship-builder, and many others, 
will immediately experience the most sensible checks in their several 
pursuits. The observations of the heavens, the calculation of the paths 
of the planets, of the distances of the stars, their magnitude, relation 
and position, would seem to have little influence upon the ordinary 
avocations of busy life; it might specially be supposed that they have 
no connexion whatever with mercantile transactions; yet it is clear, 
that the science of navigation depends chiefly upon astronomy, and the 
interchange of commodities is carried on through navigation: and thus, 
much of the profit derived by the modern active merchant from the 
facilities of our age, has been remotely created by the researches of 
some secluded, contemplative sage whose bones have mouldered in former — 
centuries, either in Chaldea or in Egypt. How well may we compare 
the results of learning to the action of the human frame! We can 
seldom detect the original source, and we are altogether ignorant of the 
principle of motion; so the great bulk of men observe clearly the con- 
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tinued effects of causes which to them are totally unknown. Place the 
rude canoe and a steam frigate side by side; erect the wigwam upon 
the area of the capitol; bring the accomplished surgeon or the reflecting 
physician to the desolate child of the forest, who lies mangled or gasp- 
ing near the uncouth weapon of the chase; send a competent master on 
board of that vessel, to bring joy and safety to an exhausted crew, who 
since the loss of their leader have been worn down by exertion and 
fatigue, sailing in a variety of directions, unable to make any harbour, 
and totally ignorant as to whither they have been driven. In all these 
eases, the utility of practical learning will be admitted; but in most 
of those instances the knowledge which confers the unquestioned benefit 
is evidently founded upon what many persons have designated abstract 
or speculative science.—But I will go farther and will not, hesitate to 
say, that in nearly all the ordinary concerns of life, this science pro- 
duces the most beneficial effects, without vainly exhibiting its agency; 
whilst we, who have lived only in polished or civilized society, view 
those very effects as the results of unaided nature; just as those East- 
ern beings, who have never gone beyond the precincts of their own 
palaces and gardens, and upon whose presence even the cultivator or 
the artist must not intrude, can form no idea of what aspect the uncul- 
tivated mountains would present; nor of the labour and industry that 
have been expended to produce those scenes with which they have 
always been familiar, and which they regard as being natural. 

It might be then inquired whether there exists any merely specu- 
lative science, that is, any which is not applicable to the common pur- 
poses of life. I am inclined to believe that there does not. My conclu- 
sion is founded upon a view of particulars, and in this view, I think 
that I embrace all necessary to make the enumeration perfect. Let us 
chiefly take up what are usually designated as the learned professions. 

Law should be considered under its twofold aspect, legislation, or 
the creation of appropriate rules of conduct, together with their sanc- 
tion; and judgment, or the application of those laws, as well by the 
enforcement of the rule as by the punishment of the offender. Here 
life, liberty, property, public peace, private security, and a great variety 
of the principal concerns of man in his earthly career, are deeply and 
perpetually implicated. Besides that severe mental discipline and 
habitual restraint which arise from a good education and a regular 
exercise of the superior faculties, a nice power of discrimination, exten- 
sive acquaintance with ancient legal enactments of the several civilized 
nations, the circumstances which called them into existence, their mode 
of operation, the knowledge of how far they proved remedial or use- 
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ful, by what means they degenerated or became injurious, perverted, 
or abused, will be at least highly desirable; to which should be added, 
familiarity with their history, as also the intimate observation of the 
actual state of society, and generally of the human character. It must 
be confessed that here there is much of what is usually called practical, 
rather than speculative science. But to converse beneficially with the 
ancient legislators and moralists, we must speak their language. It is 
true, that an interpreter might be employed; but which of us would feel 
himself justified, under the pretext of having a translator, and saving 
more time to study facts in preference to words, by neglecting the study 
of those languages which had during centuries been used in the republic 
of letters, to restrict his intercourse with the most distinguished citizens 
of the civilized world? But if we give the principle to which I here 
allude its full play, we shall not have left to us even the interpreter him- 
self; since if the acquisition of Janguages be a waste of time, no person 
should be encouraged to extravagance! Whatever my respect might be 
for gentlemen who think differently, I am clearly of opinion, that a per- 
fect knowledge of the ancient languages is required for the study of 
ancient documents and of ancient history, and that such learning is 
far from being unnecessary for an accompished legislator. It is to 
him the experience of several ages. 

It is, not unfrequently, urged against this position, that we have 
seen in these republics, many instances of great men who have well 
discharged their duty without these aids. JI do not question the truth 
of the assertion; but my inference would be, that they would have 
done better, had they been so aided. It is added, that men of this 
description have, in some instances, outstripped those of classical at- 
tainments. I would only reply, that with the help of those attainments, 
they would have gone further. I am equally far from supposing that 
what is useful is all-sufficient, as I am from imagining that every rule | 
is without an exception, or that a prodigy is an ordinary production. 
As well might it be argued, ‘that the improvements which produce 
speed and comfort in our packets are useless, because our rivers and 
our seas were passed before their introduction. I have arrived then at 
the conclusion, that for the legislator the perusal of ancient docu- 
ments is extremely valuable; and that as they can be best understood 
in their original phraseology, the study of the languages in which they 
are written is not, for him, a mere speculative engagement, but a use- 
ful portion of practical literature. 

The judicial application of the law requires all the critical qual- 
ifications of the legislator in a more perfect degree, because, for this 
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purpose the object and meaning of the statute or custom must be 


perfectly comprehended: not only must its principles be appreciated, 
but the fair exceptions should be known with equal accuracy as the 
rule itself: the judge should be familiar with the great maxims of 
evidence, by whose aid facts will be clearly developed and placed in 
their proper and precise station, for the purpose of learning how far 
they come under the operation of the enactment. Nor can the jurist 
who is to arrange and bring his case under the observation of the 
court, be less able to make that disposition of his materials without 
serious injury to the client, who, relying upon his capacity, has placed 
his interests in his hands. How much then, of what is thoughtlessly 
ealled speculative learning, is of absolute practical necessity to the 
sages of the bench, and the members of the bar? He who will make 
ancient language and ancient history his study, and will look patiently 
to their mutual aid for their mutual explanation, will discover trea- 
sures of ancient lore, which the half-informed pronounce, hastily, to be 
barbarism, because in a different state of society from that to which 
we are accustomed, they aptly provided for the public weal, by remedies 
which would be equally unsuited to our circumstances, as our regula- 
tions would be inapplicable to the customs of that age. Their laws 
and ours, like the coin of different nations, bear different devices and 
unlike inscriptions, but each: is plate or bullion; and he who possesses 
both is richer than is the one who in fastidious self-sufficiency flings 
either way. Certainly, he who could acquire coin of only one descrip- 
tion, would act prudently in preferring that which is current where 
he sojourns; and if the contracted mind or the curtailed opportunities 
of a professional man compelled him to be satisfied with only an 
alternative; the language which is now used, and the laws now in force 
demand his preference; but if his leisure and opportunities will allow 
him to extend his studies, the added wealth of ancient times will better 
qualify him for enacting, for expounding, and for applying the pro- 
visions of the law to the circumstances by which he is surrounded. 
Let us view the requisite qualifications for a useful member of the 
medical faculty, or for an accomplished and scientific surgeon. Be- 
sides that power of acute perception with which as a kind of instinct, 
a man might be especially gifted, so as almost intuitively to detect 
the seat, the nature, and the extent of a disease, it is highly desirable 
that the mind should have been so disciplined, as to avoid the hasty 
conclusions to which an overweening and too confident self-sufficiency 
would rush. The general and usual diagnostics are greatly modified 
by the habits of the individual, by the influence of climate, by the 
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period of life, by the previous treatment, and by a number of other 
peculiarities, which vary to an indefinite extent. If the truth of the 
admonition festina lente can be more usefully practical in any one 
ease than another, it is here. Genius, decision, and action quick as 
thought, can often do much for life and health; but unfortunately, 
they may also by one mistake, fix the irrevocable doom of the patient. 
It is not by the knowledge of the names of diseases, and of their usual 
stages; it is not by the repetition of the vocabulary of a dispensary, 
and an acquaintance with some of the chief properties of. drugs; it 
is not from the hasty, wanton mangling of a decaying subject, and 
possessing a general notion of the uses of bones, muscles, and vessels, 
that correct and useful medical skill is acquired. No; it is by the 
laborious investigation of a clear, calm, and cautious mind. No read- 
ing can supply the want of judgment, but no power of judgment will 
avail much, without facts upon which its decisions may be formed, 
An original and distinet perception united to deliberate reflection and 
steady habit of observation form the best foundation for useful healing 
knowledge: and every mode by which these faculties can be improved, 
is an important branch of previous education. 

I would here ask, whether, generally speaking, the mind is pre- 
pared to receive the seeds of science by what is usually known as or- 
dinary school discipline. I know not much the opinion of others, but 
I have formed my own. I would unhesitatingly say, No! And my im- 
pression is, that it would be just as reasonable for the planter to 
expect a superior crop from an unprepared soil as it would be to look 
for medical or surgical proficiency, from the attendance upon lectures 
by a half-educated youth, let his abilities be what they may. Who- 
ever, either from his own experience or the testimony of others, is 
acquainted with the progress of knowledge amongst students, must 
at once concede, that even the best-prepared tyro in science will lose 
at the commencement far more than is usually supposed, from the 
mere inability of an untrained mind to comprehend the views, or 
to keep pace with the strides of an experienced proficient. We are 
the creatures of individual habit; no speculative observation will supply 
the place of training; it will certainly do much to improve the observer; 
but it will never, even in a moderately remote degree, be equally bene- 
ficial. It is true, you may sometimes meet with apparent exceptions 
to this rule, but J apprehend, that upon examination they will not 
be found such in reality. As there are men of great natural strength of 
body, of well-regulated courage and extraordinary agility, who will 
always be an overmatch for the best-trained individuals of puny frame 
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and nervous debility; so in the literary world, there are those to whom 
God has given great mental energy, but to which power man has added 
little cultivation; such persons will always surpass these others, upon 
whom great human labour has been comparatively lost, because the 
Creator has withheld the necessary share of capacity. I need not, with 
you, dwell upon the impropriety of raising a sophism upon this fact. 
I believe you will agree with me, that they whom this delusion could 
influence, are not of the race of intellectual giants. Yet, in a com- 
munity like ours, where there exists a general ambition to obtain the 
honours and emoluments of the learned professions in the shortest 
possible time, with the least possible expenditure, and only that quan- 
tity of exertion which will barely suffice, there must always be a 
disposition to dispense, as far as possible, with extensive preparatory 
education. When we add to this, that self-love which in every in- 
dividual, creates partiality and great esteem for ourselves and for all 
our connexions; and take into account a propensity to draw conclusions 
rather from possibilities and the imaginary fitness of things, than from 
observation and fact, we need not be surprised at the prevalent disposi- 
tion to dispense with altogether, or greatly to curtail, those preliminary 
modes of mental exercise which discipline the understanding and regulate 
the judgment; we need not be astonished, that by several persons, the 
information which I would eall practically useful will be denominated 
speculative. Under this head, I would class especially, mathematical, 
arithmetical, and metaphysical reasoning. The mind thus prepared, 
will be more powerful, more attentive, more patient, more discriminat- 
ing, and more expert. The attendance upon a single course of scientific 
lectures by a person thus prepared, will generally be far more bene- 
ficial than the same course thrice attended by the same person, without 
this previous exercise. 

Medicine is a more extensive school than that of law. Every ob- 
servation which I have made regarding the utility of the dead languages 
to the lawyer, will apply with at least equal force in this school. It is 
in those languages that one will best converse with the great fathers of 
the science; it is in those peculiar idioms of which no translation can 
convey the spirit that yet dwells in the original, that the very soul of 
the master is discovered. The structure and organization of the human 
frame is everywhere the same: and the science of healing its diseases 
is one of universal interest. Wherever the victim of the original male- 
diction is found, whether at the equator or near the pole, in China, 
in California, upon the Mississippi, the Ganges, the Danube, or the 
Nile; in the monarch’s palace, or in the Arab’s tent; whether he 
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discourses in the halls of the academy, or encounters the lion or the 
panther in the recesses of the forest, or under the open canopy of heaven; 
whatever be the tinge of his complexion, or the quality and form of 
his vesture, he is equally a child of Adam, and not only bone of his 
bone, and flesh of his flesh, but moreover liable to all those disorders 
which that flesh is heir to. The necessity of studying and remedying 
or alleviating those disorders is, and has always been, and will always 
continue to be, a universal and an important concern. The subject of 
those disorders being then, everywhere the same, and the attention of 
SO many persons of various nations and ages having been given to the 
improvement of the science of healing, nothing can be more beneficial, 
or desirable, or proper, than that the good men so employed should 
posses the faculty of communicating with ease and precision to their 
brethren throughout the world, the useful discoveries which they make; 
and thus rapidly give to each individual of the fraternity the benefit 
derived from the experience of the whole body. This can only be con- 
tinued as it has heretofore been effected, by the preservation of a com- 
mon language, the meaning of whose terms is not liable to change, and 
which is more or less prevalent through the regions of science and 
civilization, all over the universe. In this view I fearlessly assert, that 
an accurate and extensive knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, 
so far from being speculative or unnecessary literature, is essential for 
the preservation and perfection of medical knowledge and surgery. 
Allow me to add one other observation. The names of drugs, of 
chemical, mineral and botanical productions, of which such extensive 
use is made, are, I may say, aitogether in those languages, and cer- 
tainly the vernacular appellations of substances in one region would 
be unintelligible in another; and whosoever would profit by foreign 
research, or turn the discovery of another to account, must be at least 
acquainted with the tongue in which he speaks. The acquisition by all, 
then, of a few common languages, so far from being a useless waste 
of time and labour, is to the physician the saving of both: because it 
relieves him from the necessity of acquiring several new dialects, that 
he may converse with men of science; or, in case of neglect, he cannot 
profit by their labours, he must have his knowledge greatly abridged, he 
must be dependent upon his own experience and that of the com- 
paratively small number by whom he is surrounded. In fact the want 
of such a medium of scientific intercourse would be equivalent to a 
professional exclusion of each nation from the remainder of the uni- 
verse. And what would now add to this evil, is the fact that the present 
nomenclature is to those who are critically acquainted with the languages, 
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an extremely well-regulated mode of instantly and exactly bringing 
several useful and important facts, regarding the nature of diseases 
and remedies, before the mind with the lightest possible tax upon the 
memory. Thus, to the physician, the labour of a few years in child- 
hood is, in fact, the economy of a large portion of his after life, and 
the greatest aid to his accuracy in practice. For him a large portion of 
what is hastily called speculation is the basis of truly practical knowl- 
edge. 

My own peculiar situation, as well as the state of our religious 
society, preclude the detail regarding the science of theology. I shall 
merely observe that nearly all the principles that have been applied 
respecting the two professions which I have reviewed, are equally of 
force here. I shall make but a single statement regarding that science 
in the church to which I belong: and in doing so, I would not be under- 
stood to insinuate any contrast to any other society, but merely to 
testify a fact for the purpose of sustaining the conclusion which I am 
anxious to support. In our view, the science of theology does not, in 
the whole system of revealed religion, recognise a single speculative 
opinion, but views the entire as a collection of facts, whose truth is to be 
ascertained by the most strict application of the ordinary rules of evi- 
dence. Supposing them to have been thus demonstrated, it considers 
every one of them to have an important bearing, not only upon the 
moral conduct of man in this transitory world, but upon his happiness 
or misery in that which is eternal. Thus we assume that in what is 
called speculative or dogmatical theology there does not exist one merely 
speculative opinion.?® The church itself is considered as a numerous 
society, whose discipline is law, one portion of which is a constitution 
that is considered permanent and unchangeable, another portion con- 
sists of statutes enacted by the universal legislature for the universal 
body, or by the local authorities for their particular districts. The en- 
actment, repeal, amendment, and application of those laws must be 
governed by the same principles that regulate all other descriptions 
of correct legislation and judgment. However, upon this topic I do not 


** This statement of Bishop England is hardly correct. If the science of theology 
is nothing more than a collection of facts, whose truth is to be ascertained, ‘‘then 
false is the commonly accepted distinction which gives us the positive or dogmatic, 
the polemical, and the speculative or scholastic theology. Perhaps the most intensely 
interesting pages of theology are those placing before us the various systems of the 
different schools, and surely in these marvellously constructed systems the verified 
facts of revelation furnish merely the basis or foundation for the splendid domes of 
theological speculation raised upon them. Speculative theology begins where dog- 
matic theology, which demonstrates the facts of revelation, ends. It passes from 
facts to theories. The inaccuracy of the Bishop consists in identifying speculative 
and dogmatic theology.—Eb. 
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wish to proceed farther, nor indeed is it necessary for my present pur- 
pose; I only desired to show that in each of the learned professions 
the usual classical education was an exceedingly useful preparation for 
the professional study itself; and I believe that I have made a sufficient- 
ly extensive enumeration, with observations calculated to show that, 
in preparing for the learned professions at least, what is too generally 
pronounced to be speculative literature is but the proper foundation for 
that which is truly practical. 

I do not undertake to defend the abuses of the schools, or of sys- 
tems, nor to deny that there did exist a very injudicious mode of what 
was called ‘‘sharpening the mind,’’ by habituating it to distinguish 
when there existed no ground for distinction; to affect doubt where not 
only was common sense satisfied, but one would scarcely find room to 
thrust the other ingredients of a syllogism between the plain maxim and 
the palpable conclusion: neither will I make common cause with those 
superlatively ingenious disputants, who demanded, for maxims, proof 
beyond the universal testimony of common sense; and who would set 
up the assumed possibility of a doubt as of sufficient weight to counter- 
balanee an ascertained fact. It is true that, at a former period, the 
schools of Europe trained up many of their students in an excess of 
this mode of exercise; it is true that the technical phraseology which they 
used was harsh and barbarous. But it is equally true, though per- 
haps it is unfashionable to make the statement, that many of the per- 
sons who in those days had to contend with disadvantages which we 
might imperfectly describe but can never feel, have left us the evidence 
of the prowess which was then in existence. This is not the place, nor 
this the occasion, to say how many of the productions of those times 
have perished, like the glories of ancient Egypt, leaving but a few 
heavy pyramids and some splendid ruins to testify, amidst the lasting 
desolation, that before the day of wreck there was an age of genius. 

During centuries, the way to the temple of literature has been 
through the halls of the ancients, and the languages of the republic 
of science have been principally the Greek and Roman; especially and 
more generally the latter. They who have been eminent in these great 
departments of knowledge, were made familiar with these tongues by 
their early and assiduous conversation amongst the classic authors. As 
it has sometimes happened that a nation has been assailed with the 
arms furnished from her own arsenal; so has the study of the clas- 
sies been chiefly, and most formidably and adroitly, decried by men 
whose minds were amply furnished from these extensive and varied 
stores. We have occasionally, it is true, beheld some gigantic warrior, 
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eareless of dicipline, untutored in tactics, and despising evolutions, 
rush boldly into the fight, and spread destruction and terror for a 
time: the contusions of his uncouth mace gave to the carcasses of his 
victims an appearance even more horrid than that of death: but when 
the first emotions subsided and his manners was observed, how easily 
was he overcome? The transient success which he obtained was the 
result of the mighty force with which he had been originally gifted, 
and the unusual mode in which he made his assault: but had he added 
to his natural prowess the advantages of discipline, how much more 
formidable would he have been? The war-ery of such a combatant ex- 
cited attention; an unusual interest was felt on his behalf; in his own 
person, he for a time seemed to furnish a practical illustration of the 
soundness of his cause. Yet, I would ask, to what are we to attribute 
the suggestion which is continually urging the observer to make con- 
siderable allowance in favour of such men because of their want of 
regular education ; if it be not a universal concession that the mind there- 
by prepared is made therefore superior? For why should anything 
be conceded because of the neglect of classical education, if the want 
of that disciplinary course be not a manifest disadvantage? 

The principal objection of those who would discontinue the study 
of the ancient classics, is the alleged waste of time. They thus assume 
the very point at issue, that the time is, wasted. They attempt to prove 
the waste by the new assumption that no advantage is derived from 
the study. I have endeavoured to show that the advantages were very 
great indeed. Conceding them to be great, they assert that the time 
and the means consumed are beyond the value of the acquisition. To 
sustain this position, they assume that the whole period during which 
the study of those authors is continued, the students have little or no 
other occupation. Such, however, is not the fact. This is not the place 
to enter into details, but it will easily be perceived that in a well- 
regulated course, though the classics appear to be the principal, 
because the prominent objects, yet there are a multitude of others 
which, as an aggregate, equal, if they do not exceed, the quantity 
that occupies the foreground. It is stated that the time given 
to this useless occupation would be better devoted to more practical 
studies which are omitted on its account. I apprehend the argument 
would be found quite defective if it were required to specify, on one 
side, what the more practical omitted studies are; and then the oc- 
cupations of a judiciously arranged course of education were exhibited 
in contrast; for not only would the object of these particular studies 
be found not omitted, but it would be seen that their perfect attainment 
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was facilitated by the very means which were said to impede their 
acquisition. 

Objections have frequently been made to the works used in the 
acquirement of those languages. They are said to be calculated to 
pervert the judgment, to delude and corrupt the imagination, and to 
taint the heart; perhaps I would be more accurate in saying that the 
allegation is, they tend to confirm its depravity. Were either of these 
statements sustained by evidence, I trust our society would be one of 
the last to encourage the destruction of the mental powers, or to ruin 
the eternal prospects of the children of Carolina; and if the classic 
authors usually read in schools were fitted to ends so mischievous, we 
would, indeed, be criminal in the highest degree by continuing or by 
encouraging their use. But let us not too hastily decide. 

I know it is fashionable to decry almost the whole body of those 
men whom the civilized world, during ages, has regarded as learned. 
Men who have never read a page of their works have passed judgment 
upon them; persons who do not understand their language have fur- 
nished essays upon their demerits; they who know nothing of either 
the peculiarities of their situation, the circumstances of the nations in 
which they lived, the genius of their age, or the objects they had 
in view, have condemned them. For some it was convenient, for others 
it was easy; where the bold and the reckless lead the way, and some of 
the leaders are distinguished, it becomes as facile as it is fashionable, 
for the multitude to follow: and he who hesitates is perhaps under- 
valued. We can easily observe how the great bulk of mankind is led 
along in fashion, in party, in taste, in politics, in amusement. Bold- 
ness, perseverance, zeal, and tact in turning favourable circumstances 
to account, will generally insure success. Hence, though it be fashion- 
able amongst a large class of our modern writers to cast obloquy upon 
the genius and acquirements of from twelve to fifteen centuries, the 
individual who addresses you must be permitted to say that he cannot 
unite in the vituperation. His own vision may be imperfect, or it 
may be that he mistakes the phantoms of imagination for the realities 
of life; and if it be a misfortune, he is unfortunate in common with a 
large portion of the great lights of our latter age; men in whose track 
he is proud to follow at a mighty distance. Though he be not 
‘‘habituated to swear to the words of any master,’’ yet he pays great 
deference to the united judgment of the learned men of every age and 
every nation of the civilized world: and, with very few exceptions, 
they have, by their precepts and the practice, exhibited the classic au- 
thors of Greece and Rome as the most correct models upon which to 
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form the judgment of the literary student. To the mind’s eye of him 
who stands before you, these witnesses appear venerable on both sides 
of the Bosphorus; rising up in the more polished parts of Asia, upon 
the continent and in the islands of Greece, spread along the northern 
coast of Africa, as also through Italy, Gaul, and Spain, during some 
centuries. It is true that the brillianey of this scene was, for a time, 
overshadowed by the clouds of the tempestuous North, and the desolat- 
ing East. But as the atmosphere became attenuated, the beams of 
knowledge again diffused their cheering influence. Much has been 
swept: away by the ruinous flood; but the cultivation became more 
widely extended, many of the former regions of science again produce 
their flowers and their fruits: Britain, Germany, and even Scandinavia 
herself became mellowed and fertile. In all those places, the classic 
authors have been principally used for the direction of the judgment 
and the improvement of the taste; here, too, does he find many wit- 
nesses, and their succession continues. They appear also respectable 
and comparatively numerous at our side of the Atlantic. And though 
the speculative mind should indulge the inquiry as to the mode in which 
they aid the judgment and improve the taste, and should declare itself 
unsatisfied with the philosophy of the explanation; yet the fact would 
not be the less obvious, and its nearly universal admission might be 
reasonably considered as good evidence as that which we have of our 
power of motion, though some abstruse investigators might be disposed 
to question the existence of even this too, as they can discover neither 
its origin or process. 

Will not the. architect be greatly improved by the study of the 
ancient models? Does not the painter eagerly review the productions 
of former masters? Would the works of Phidias or of Praxiteles be 
useless to the sculptor? It is true, he might employ himself beneficially 
in contemplating those of Canova, of Thorwaldsen, and of Chantry: 
but why should even the torsos and fragments of former ages be cast 
away? Will the jurist make no useful acquirement, by studying the 
disused or the repealed code, or the obsolete pleadings of his mighty 
predecessors? Though he should not find them obviously applicable 
to his immediate purposes, yet will they expand his mind, extend his 
views, confirm his knowledge of principles, and render him more acute 
in the investigation and arrangement of his facts. Thus will he be 
better qualified to turn to useful account the science that bears upon 
the very business in which he is engaged. The study of these ancient 
authors is not only useful to guide the judgment, and to correct the 
taste, but to refine and warm some of our best affections. When the 
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cloak of Cincinnatus is flung upon the shoulders of Washington, the 
coldness of even affected philosophy will thaw, in the glow of that 
current which diffuses life and heat and ardour through the frame of 
the patriot; and the energy of his feeling has already secured in action 
that result, regarding whose attainment our semblance of reasoning 
would be only commencing its calculation. It is not so easy to give a 
demonstration of the mode in which the ardour is excited, as it is to 
prove that excitement itself exists; neither is it so perfectly within our 
reach to determine the process by which our faculties are improved, as 
to observe and to testify the improvement. The principle upon -which 
the human mind is formed, the springs of action, and the workings 
of the human heart, are alike impervious to human observation: per- 
haps there is only one eye in the universe by which they are clearly 
discernible; and how immense is the distance between its strength and 
the weakness of ours? Shall we then deny the plain results of the 
experience of centuries, because we cannot perhaps give a demonstra- 
tion from principle? To my view, this would not be the perfection 
of wisdom: the larger portion of the little that we know, has been de- 
rived from the observation of facts; we have very little, indeed, scarcely 
any, that is the mere deduction from principle: and though I have 
the full conviction that I am surrounded by my friends, still I am, 
as yet, altogether a stranger to the principle upon which consciousness 
accompanies vision; and I must candidly avow, that it is not by the 
aid of my philosophy I have become convinced of your presence. 
The experience of the learned world has testified generally in 
favour of classical education, for directing the judgment and correcting 
the taste in composition, as well as for opening vast stores of useful in- 
formation upon several of the most important subjects of practical 
science and historical details. My object not being to enter at large 
upon the vindication of the opinions which I communicate, nor to refute 
at length those from which I dissent, but rather to bring the topics 
under your consideration, and to suggest the points which would seem 
to demand special attention, I shall not enter farther upon the sub- 
ject. To me, individually, the testimony to which I point is sufficient. 
But, if I were insensible to the varied beauties of Virgil, the power 
of Demosthenes, the simplicity of Cxsar, the polish of Horace, the 
sublimity of Homer, the wit of Lucian, the neatness of Epictetus, and 
the perfection of so many other models of composition; if, in addi- 
tion to all this, I held in no estimation men whose names have been 
rescued by admiring multitudes, in every age, from the grasp of death, 
that fame should preserve them burnished—if the structure of my 
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mind differed so widely from that of the great bulk of my fellow-mortals 
—and that, considering my own judgment and my own feelings the 
only tribunal by which I should be guided, I should find myself alone, 
or with few associates; I might claim indeed to be unmolested, though 
I could not reasonably expect to have that which was esteemed valuable 
destroyed, because of the singularity of my notions. There is perhaps 
no truth, except a palpable fact or a manifest principle, which has not 
some opponents: and even here, perhaps, I would be warranted in 
striking out the exception, for Dagoumer denied that there existed a 
negative proposition: and I have known an ingenious scholar who as- 
serted that all mathematical reasoning was fallacious, because it flowed 
from first principles that were absurd, viz.: the definitions of a point 
of a line and of a superficies. Hence, the dissent of some respectable 
men and good scholars, united te the declaration of some un- 
lettered though vigorous-minded writers, weighs, I believe, but 
lightly against the general testimony in favour of the _ benefits 
conferred by an intimate acquaintance with the select writers of 
antiquity; and those which remain to us are merely a selection from 
the mighty mass, of which the vastly greater portion has perished. 
Should I be asked to explain philosophically the process by which the 
beneficial effect is produced, I will avow that it is as far beyond my 
power to undertake the specific exhibition, as it would be to demonstrate 
the special and particular process by which I was nourished and 
strengthened, and my powers developed by the food which I con- 
sumed in my adolescence. I doubt whether any of our medical friends 
would hazard his reputation by asserting, that he could satisfy us upon 
the subject: or that the most speculative of our inquirers would ab- 
stain from food, until no doubt remained as to the correctness and suf- 
ficiency of the demonstration. 

Respecting the tendency of these works to delude and to corrupt 
the imagination, or to confirm the depravity of the heart, I would beg 
to make a few observations. To the individual who addresses you, it 
has caused unmixed astonishment, when he more than once noticed this 
objection seriously urged, upon the ground of their tendency to gloss 
over the errors of polytheism and idolatry, and thereby to diminish the 
esteem in which we should hold the Christian dispensation. I trust 
that, with some few at least, I shall find credit for the declaration, 
that however imperfect my practice might be, there exists not an in- 
dividual who holds that dispensation in more high esteem than I do. 
To me it is everything. I value not the wealth, the fame, the science, 
the honours of the world, as worthy even for an instant to be taken 
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into competition with the least of its appurtenances; and yet from my 
keenest scrutiny, from my most jealous examination, this danger has 
hitherto escaped notice. I will not say, that others might not have made 
the discovery: if they have, God forbid that I should for a moment 
condemn their rejection of this stumbling-block in the way of truth and 
life. If I could find in the annals of eighteen centuries, a single act 
of apostacy fairly attributable to this cause, I might hesitate. But 
I find the earliest and the most able advocates of Christianity generally 
deducing from this topic the very opposite conclusion: and, in several 
instances, their victory was achieved, and the cause of religion gained 
glorious accession by the judicious contrast. I am under the impression 
that this is only one of those exhibitions in which there is evidenced 
considerable dexterity in the use of a weapon which is wielded only 
for exercise or amusement. No, my friends; I cannot think so poorly 
of the evidences of the Christian faith, as not to ‘feel confident that 
their polish is made brighter, their temper better proved, and their 
points better sharpened, by trying them against the defences of op- 
ponents. Do forgive me, if I assure you that I am tempted to con- 
sider the man who would proclaim danger to Christianity from the 
perusal of the classics, ‘‘would,’’ to use the strong expression of another, 
‘‘have eried fire, in the days of the deluge!’’ Did I suppose that any 
one seriously entertained the apprehension, I might seriously undertake 
to show it was groundless. 

Their immoral tendency is the next ground upon which it is sought 
to sustain the objection. If the accusation be intended to apply to 
the great bulk of the authors, I apprehend that the charge can by no 
means be sustained. The works may be ranked in two divisions—into 
various classes: history, orations, harangues, philosophical disquisitions, 
literary: dissertations, and epistles of friendship. These classes form an 
exceedingly large proportion of the whole: I do not think that I am 
by any means incorrect in asserting, that, as an aggregate, this col- 
lection is as free from immoral tendency as any equal bulk of the 
most select literary compositions of the present day. The historian of 
then and now, will have to relate instances of gross turpitude and 
crime, but surely the sacred penman has done the same; and, generally 
speaking, the great crimes which disgrace our nature are censured as 
fully and as freshly and as eloquently by the ancient classic historian, 
as they are by the modern. If, sometimes, the man of yore lauds the 
ambitious, the proud, the revengeful, the unforgiving, such characters 
are praised also in our own day: the maxims of the Gospel condemn 
both historians alike, and form a splendid contrast, to each, showing 
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that, as both periods, man is naturally the same; and that his perfec- 
tion arises not from the progress of science, the march of intellect, the 
accumulation of time, and the wisdom of experience, but from a source 
different from all these. I am under the impression, that the effusions 
of Cicero and of Demosthenes might be as safely read as any forensic 
effort, or popular harangue of the last year, within our own states. I 
do not argue for the perfection of the philosophy taught in the academy 
or in the palace; but I admire the efforts of the men, whilst I admit 
their mistakes, and would correct their errors whilst I point them out. 
I would also, where allowable, exhibit the simplicity and purity of that 
moral code bestowed by Heaven, in contrasting it with the doubts, the 
conjectures, the imperfections, and the mistakes of those merely human 
efforts which at once exhibit the strength and weakness of the human 
mind; and would establish their moral philosophy as an authentic docu- 
ment, to prove how necessary it was that man should learn his duties 
immediately from the mouth of his Creator. In the other compositions 
contained in this division, I feel confident that the closest scrutiny 
would result in the conviction, that whilst they show the unchanging 
principles of literary excellence in the judicious precepts, the correct 
observations, and the pertinent and apt. illustrations which they con- 
tain, they are as thoroughly free from any moral poison as the best 
and purest similar productions of any period or nation. 

Another division consists of works of faney and taste; principally 
epic and lyric poetry, fables, satires, mythological allegories, and a 
varied miscellaneous exhibition. I am free to acknowledge, that I know 
of no language or nation in which productions of this description have 
not their dangers, and are not, in several instances, liable to serious 
objection. However, in that portion of the ancient classic authors gen- 
erally read in the schools, the selection will, I apprehend, be found 
less objectionable than what is every day in our tongue within the 
reach of every schoolboy. In the epic poetry, particularly, there is 
generally not only great delicacy of expression on all occasions but there 
are very few instances where either by description or allusion, any 
indelicacy is suggested: and he who would discover any in the por- 
tions of these works usually placed in the hands of children, may, 
without injustice, be supposed better fitted for the search than not 
only youths, but than the ordinary class of adult readers. I shall give 
no opinion as to whether so exquisite a tact for such discoveries, argues 
more in favour of the vigour of the understanding or the purity of the 
imagination. There are no well-regulated schools that I have known, 
in which all the works of any author are read through: selections have 
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been made from several; and the true question is, whether the portions 
so chosen are of a mischievous tendency. I shall make only two asser- 
tions. First, that a superabundance of what is admirable in literary 
merit, and perfectly innocuous in respect to purity of morals, can be 
taken from those authors. And, secondly, that in the course of several 
years of intimate acquaintance with many schools, I have never known 
a departure from the principle of confining the pupils to the portions 
so selected. I might add, that I cannot, after considerable reflection, 
charge my memory with an instance of moral mischief that I could 
trace to this system of education; and perhaps my opportunities of 
observation have been less restricted than those of most of my 
acquaintance. That objectionable passages might be found in other 
parts of the same work, or that they were taught in other schools, or 
that they were read subsequently by the pupils, is no answer to the 
- proposition which I sustain; for I do not assert, that there are no actual 
or possible abuses; and if I am to abandon every useful object which is 
liable to abuse, the residue which I may lawfully take up, will be 
small indeed! 

Far be it from me to say that an ingenious mind could not get up 
an admirable dissertation to contravene what I advance. I only make 
a simple appeal to your own memory and to your own judgment. 

The care in selecting from the lyric poetry should be far greater, 
for I am ready to admit that a large portion of it, in Greek and Latin, 
as well as in English, is of a most censurable character: but I have never 
imown this read in schools, and am decidedly hostile to its introduc- 
tion. If a satire be a less perfect mode of censuring vice, yet it is a 
censure; and though there exists a preferable course of correction, it 
does not follow that what is less good, is absolute evil, and therefore 
unfit to be perused, though not under all cireumstances the best model 
for imitation. 

The principal ground on which the more numerous body of objec- 
tions have sought to maintain the position, that morality was injured 
by the classics, was the assumption that the very essence of mythology 
is contaminating, by its exhibition of the unbecoming criminal ad- 
ventures of the very principal deities; whereby, not only is vice made 
respectable, but the imagination is seriously injured by filling the mem- 
ory with the knowledge of these demoralizing transactions. This topic — 
has, unquestionably, a better appearance of force than most of the 
others which I have considered; yet, upon examination, it will be found 
of little value. In such recitals, the good or evil is produced by the 
mode of representation. The preacher of the most pure morality is 
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frequently employed with great advantage in painting the most re- 
volting scenes of vice, for the purpose not only of holding it up to 
the detestation of the innocent, but to strike the very profligate them- 
selves, with horror at the view of their own likeness, and thus bring 
them to repentance: whilst on the other hand, the artful and eloquent 
destroyer of virtue will succeed in his nefarious projects, by delicately 
turned allusions, which excite the most dangerous passions, without the 
employment of a single expression of a revolting character. 

Two questions would here present themselves for solution. The 
first, whether all knowledge of ancient history is to be withheld from 
future generations. The second, if that knowledge neither can nor 
ought to be extinguished, whether it can be preserved without an 
acquaintance with mythology. I apprehend the effort to destroy the 
knowledge of history would be as useless as it would be unbecoming; as 
ridiculous as it would be unjust. And I would ask, how any one could 
seriously undertake to preserve the history of nations, whilst he sup- 
pressed all allusions to their religion; or how those allusions could be 
intelligible without entering upon the region of mythology? If then 
this obliteration of knowledge be neither practicable nor desirable, we 
must, whether we will or not, examine how it may be communicated, not 
only with safety, but with advantage. The best things are liable to 
abuse, and it has frequently happened that what was most sacred has 
been most perverted. Far be it from me to insinuate that an impure 
mind has never turned to vile purposes the facts and fictions of this 
ancient religious delusion, in like manner as such minds have in an 
impious way perverted the most awful facts and useful institutions of 
divine truth. The knowledge of mythology, however, is generally, if 
not always communicated to students in such a way as that whilst it 
enriches the understanding, it does not defile the heart: and the exhibi- 
tion of its folly, when held in contrast with our sublime and perfect 
religious system, is far from being a mischievous or a useless lesson. 

The good Fenelon did not confirm the depravity of his pupil’s 
heart, either when he showed him the dangers of the Island of Calypso, 
or when he led him through the very temple of the Cyprian goddess. It 
is moreover, impossible to have an adequate knowledge of sacred his- 
tory, without being conversant with that which is profane, and it is out 
of all question that a person can be master of either, without an exten- 
sive acquaintance with mythology. Let us then even suppose it to be 
a burning furnace into which these children must of necessity be cast: 
the angel of the Lord will be seen walking with them through the very 
flames: they will be protected by his influence. The knowledge might 
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be conveyed in a manner that would be most destructive; but the fact 
is, that such is not the mode in which it is communicated; therefore did 
I state, that although the objection had a semblance of force, it would, 
upon examination, be found of little value. 

It has frequently been urged by excellent men, and from the best 
motives, that education would be as well cultivated by substituting the 
sacred volume of the Scriptures for these dangerous books: that thus, 
not only would all apprehension of the evils be removed, but an immense 
benefit be conferred by the great knowledge conveyed to the mind upon 
the subject of our holiest obligations, our highest hopes, the great Author 
of our being, the glorious Redeemer of our race, the purest morality, 
the most perfect religion, in fact, the great end for which man is per- 
manently destined. It has been stated that if this volume exclusively 
would not suffice, at least its use would supersede the more dangerous 
books now in the schools: that in it the highest perfection of literature 
is contained, that its diversified style of simple narrative, historical pre- 
cision, ornamental description, pathetic prayer, sublime oratory and 
impassioned eloquence, make it a copious and never-failing repository 
of every topic of improvement: and that its parables and poetry, in rich 
and varied combinations of glowing fancy and elegant expression, are 
surpassed by no human production, and probably equalled by none. 

Whilst the peculiarity of my situation admonishes me to touch 
lightly, if at all, upon this topic, and the principle which we have always 
desired should govern our society, would preclude much that, under 
other circumstances, I might urge, I trust that one or two observations 
might be without impropriety, hazarded in your presence. 

The questions would present themselves to us in the following 
order: First, whether, as some contended, the Bible should be made, in 
our schools, the exclusive textbook, for the purpose of acquiring the 
knowledge of what we called the learned languages. My previous 
remarks will easily indicate to you the answer that I should give, and in 
addition to the reasons urged before, it might be added, that the ques- 
tion could be properly resolved into these:—Whether, if it were even 
possible to understand the contents of this volume, without previous — 
acquired knowledge of considerable extent, all that other information 
should be withheld. Whether, because religion is man’s paramount con- 
cern, it should be his exclusive occupation. And whether, the effort to 
bring the learned world to this state, would serve the cause of religion 
itself. I shall leave the determination of this to your own unbiased 
judgment. 

I fully assent to all that has been urged in favour of the divine 
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production, though I am not bound to consider it a model of more than 
human perfection; for whilst I believe all the ideas of the writers to 
have been regulated by the influence of the sacred Spirit, I am at liberty 
to believe that the style in which those ideas were communicated, was 
the natural expression of the individual whom Heaven had used as its 
instrument. And even if it were otherwise, I apprehend that the use 
of scriptural phraseology upon the ordinary occasions of life, is not 
considered the evidence of religious feeling. So that whilst the sacred 
volume calls for the pious respect of the good, and, is, in a peculiar 
range, worthy of the admiration of the learned, it is not the archetype 
for the literary world, nor a model for the compositions of business. 
Hence, invaluable as is the Bible, for the purposes of religion, I do not 
consider that it was given for other ends, and I cannot, therefore, 
believe that it would be useful or expedient to make it a substitute for 
the classics. 

Another question, however, presents itself for consideration— 
whether the volume might not be usefully substituted for those which 
are most dangerous? I would correct the assertion implied in the ques- 
tion itself; for I would place no dangerous book in the hands of the 
pupil. The true question, then, would be, whether the Bible should not 
occupy a considerable place in our literary institutions. The answer to 
this must depend upon a variety of circumstances which greatly vary, 
in different times and places, and, therefore, no precise general answer 
could easily be given. The great object of those who advocate its intro- 
duction, it will always be found is, by its means to impart religious 
information. The great difference of sects in Christainity, arises not 
so much from a difference, as to what are the words of the book which 
they acknowledge contains the law, but as to the construction which will 
give the correct meaning of the great legislator to whom they profess 
obedience. If there exists a serious difference between them, as to either 
the construction of the law, or the existence, or the nature, or the author- 
ity of a tribunal from which that construction is to be received; in such 
a case, 1f this book be given for their common instruction, we must 
expect that the several will yield to one, or there will be jealousies, dis- 
putes or estrangement. Experience has taught us that the first result 
is not to be expected; charity and prudence would guard against the 
second. Thus, unless all parties were either agreed as to the construc- 
tion of the law, or the tribunal by which it was to be expounded, I would 
consider its introduction into a school of different and discordant 
denominations, to be, not only a departure from the first principle 
which the volume inculeates, which is that of charity, but also an 
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impediment to the progress of literature, inasmuch as it would distract 
the attention from the legitimate objects of the institution, to sectarian 
contests. I cannot avoid viewing the question as more properly one of 
religion than of literature, and would therefore give my answer upon 
that principle by which I have always hitherto been guided. Let reli- 
gious instruction be freely and fully given, at the earliest period to 
youth; but never permit the emissary of proselytism to assume the garb 
of literature as a disguise; when it is intended that religion should be 
taught, let it be called by its own name—when it is proposed to commu- 
nicate merely human learning, let nothing else be introduced. If there 
be no insuperable bar to a union in receiving religious instruction in 
common, let it be so given; but if, unfortunately, there should he an 
irreconcilable discrepancy, let not that evil be increased, by superadd- 
ing those of jealousy and quarrels. Let there, in such a case, be a union 
in the pursuit of literature—let there be a separation, for the purposes 
of religious instruction; and in communicating this latter, no one of 
my hearers will be more gratified than will he who addresses them, at 
using all due means to extend widely the most perfect knowledge of the 
religion of the Bible. But when he surveys the actual state of our 
country, he must beg leave to say, that he cannot, in accordance with 
the principles that he has advanced, arrive at the conclusion, that it 
would promote the cause of learning to make the book itself a substitute 
for any considerable portion of the usual class-books. Though he can- 
not hope for a general acquiescence in his views, he trusts that in freely 
expressing his convictions, he will not be considered as outstepping the 
proper limits of his subject, or intending unkindness to those with whom 
he might have the misfortune to differ. 

I have dwelt upon this subject of classical education, as one appro- 
priate to the literary character of our society, not so much from an 
expectation of your devoting to its concerns any particular or special 
efforts, but considering that not only the standing of the individual 
members, but the aggregate influence of the body might produce a seri- 
ous effect upon the public mind; and if the topics I have urged were in 
accordance with your views, they might, to a certain extent, be enforced 
by the moral power that you possess in that community to which we 
belong; and thereby, not only would the rising generation be induced to — 
make more progress in this field, but the general cause of literature be 
greatly aided by your own example, in continuing to cultivate, what, 
though long since sown and thriving, has, perhaps, been only seldom 
examined, and but lightly tended. And for this object, an excellent 
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opportunity is afforded by those literary exercises which the society has 
lately resumed. 

To what I have urged on this head, I shall take the liberty of add- 
ing some observations upon the other branch of our duties as a society. 

Philosophy is, properly speaking, the deduction of correct conclu- 
sions from evident principles and ascertained facts. In order, however, 
to proceed safely to the results, the premises must be secured, and the 
mighty evil of which we have to complain, is the great facility with 
which probabilism, conjecture, and speculation have been substituted 
for principles and facts. Thus has the region of science been thickly 
sown with error, and rank weeds have luxuriantly abounded, where 
order and beauty, and symmetry should prevail. It is with reluctance 
that the human mind assents to the evidence of its own ignorance, and 
even when yielding to the conviction, its vanity urges the concealment 
from others. Hence, the ambition of man is not so much to be wise and 
learned, as to be thought so.. We are more soothed, even when conscious 
of our defects, by the delusion which over-estimates our acquirements, 
than we are by the possession of that knowledge for which the world 
refuses us credit. Probably, the mortification in the latter case, exceeds 
the gratification in the former. The discovery of fact, and the estab- 
lishment of its evidence, do not always form so easy a process as is gen- 
erally imagined. Let us consider the revolution of the planets, the cir- 
culation of the blood, the attractive power of the magnet; not to speak 
of a vast number of other instances, how clearly do we now perceive 
facts of which successive generations were so totally ignorant? Let us 
contemplate their results. Were not several of those results themselves, 
facts very obvious, and always observed, for which we can now easily 
account; whose causes, whose origin, and whose nature are perfectly 
open to our view? Yet, though the results themselves were always ascer- 
tained, their origin was not always obvious, their causes were not always 
known; even whilst the fact was evident, the source was altogether mis- 
taken; but now, owing to more deep research, more accurate observation, 
and more fortunate circumstances, both cause and effect are equally 
exposed to our ken. Let us learn a salutary lesson from the history of 
our predecessors. In their day, those results were known to be facts, 
but their origin was not then discovered. Still, desirous of appearing 
learned, the men of that day undertook not only to declare what they 
saw, but, moreover, to explain the causes and the objects of those re- 
sults; and when we read their lucubrations, how are we astonished at 
their blunders? How do we decry their ignorance, and affect to com- 
miserate their blindness? How do we estimate the superiority of our 
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intellectual powers above theirs? Yet these men were philosophers; they 
had minds formed by the same Almighty who made ours; they were, in 
every respect, our equals, but that we have the knowledge of some facts 
of which they were ignorant—facts discovered and ascertained prin- 
cipally by the men intermediate between them and us. They endeavy- 
oured, by speculation, to supply the want of actual knowledge, and this 
want alone constituted their inferiority. They, too, had a knowledge of 
facts undiscovered by their predecessors; and smiled at the ignorance 
of those to whom they were as superior in this sort of information, as 
we are to them. Are we not destined to pay to posterity, and, perhaps, 
with usurious addition, the tribute which we have exacted from those at 
whose ignorance we sneer, and over whom we elevate ourselves, with the 
importance of our imaginary perfection? Alas! my friends, need I 
describe to you the feelings which overwhelm us at witnessing the 
haughty and sarcastic contempt with which a child who blunders to- 
wards reading, regards him who only stammers to spell!) Does it not 
expose to us an emblem of that scene which much of the history of 
human philosophy presents to those spiritual intelligences that, in their 
graduated perfection, rise circle above circle, occupying that space 
which intervenes between man and their Creator? 

The great obstacles to correct and useful philosophy, then, are to 
be found, I believe, in the facility with which our sloth and vanity com- 
bine in leading us to substitute speculation for fact, because it requires 
less industry to form a conjecture than to make a research; in affecting 
a show of information that we do not possess, and endeavouring to sus- 
tain our claim by words without ideas; in rejecting as useless what some 
others have collected lest we should sink in public estimation, by turn- 
ing to account what we or our colleagues had not discovered; and in 
decrying our predecessors, instead of profiting by their labours. It is 
true that the pick or the crowbar would be exceedingly inappropriate 
tools for giving the last finish of taste to a splendid golden vase: but 
had they never been used for excavation, the ore would not have been 
furnished: and what a variety of intermediate hands must be employed 
between that which first opened the mine and that which finally touches 
the vessel? The pioneer who commenced the opening of the forest 
should not be despised by him who subsequently occupies the mansion, 
and enjoys the wealth of the harvest and the luxury of the scene. 
Human science like human labour, is progressive, and the peculiar duty 
of the philosopher, like that of the workman, is to exert himself for the 
improvement of what he received in a state of imperfection. 

I am far from being an advocate for the modern theory of what is 
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called the perfectibility and gradual progress to perfection of the 
human mind. My observations and reflections have led me to the con- 
elusion, that God has given this lower world, with all its accumulated 
treasures and productions, as well as the firmament by which it is sur- 
rounded, and studded as it is, with so many glorious decorations, as a 
vast field for man’s temporal occupation; to search out their several 
parts, to discover their relations, their properties, their uses, their affin- 
ities, their opposition, to turn them to the purposes of his own happiness 
here; I shall not in this place advert to their uses for hereafter. This 
- Investigation, this application, is what I call philosophy. The astron- 
omer, who by his patient and laborious observations and calculations 
enables the navigator in the midst of the waste of waters to know his 
place and to pursue his proper course; the mathematician and the alge- 
braist, who give to the ship-builder, the engineer, and to so many others, 
the rules by whose observance they can securely attain the useful 
objects of their pursuit; the botanist who secures to us the benefits of 
our diversified vegetation; the chemist who, by analysis and composi- 
tion, turns such an immense mass of varied productions to the most 
extensive account; the physician who applies them to the solace of the 
human family; the anatomist who, by his almost godlike skill, is able 
to detect and to remove the obstructions as well as to repair the defects 
of the animal system; the legislator and the jurist who establish and 
reduce to practice the great principles by whose operation peace, pros- 
perity and liberty are guarded; they who study to provide and to pre- 
pare for use the great articles of sustenance, of clothing, of shelter, of 
defence, of comfort and convenience for the children of Adam: all these 
form the vast aggregate of the several classes of philosophy. It is true 
that the climate, the soil, the productions, the temperament, the habits, 
the special wants and peculiar tastes of nations greatly vary, and that 
for these variations considerable allowance should be made: yet in all 
eases the great principle of philosophy is the same; that is, to extend 
our discoveries in that range which is subject to our research and turn 
the discovery to beneficial account. 

From this view it would seem that the duty of the philosopher was 
simple, and that by his faithful attention to its discharge, man must. 
necessarily make constant and rapid progress to perfection: for he had 
only to pursue what he had received, to add his own observations to 
those of his predecessors, and to transmit the increased fund to those 
who succeed him; and since this is what really occurs, why should not 
man speedily arrive at perfection? The theory is plausible, but history 
and reflection will correct its fallacy. That the duty of the philosopher 
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has been properly described, I readily admit; but that the specified 
result should be obtained, it is necessary, first, that all which has been 
acquired should have been preserved; and secondly, that the point of 
perfection should not be too remote. The advocates for what is called 
perfectibility, perhaps, never seriously examine either of these topics. 

Let us try this theory of the progress of the mind, or as it is some- 
times called, the march of intellect, by the test of facts. Think you was 
the mind of Homer more feeble than that of Milton? Was Virgil or 
Horace as far below the mental grade of Pope or Dryden, or these latter 
below Byron or Moore, as there intervened centuries between them? 
Had the intellect of Demosthenes less vigour than that of Patrick 
Henry? Or was Cicero twenty degrees upon the scale of forensic merit 
below William Pinckney or Daniel Webster, or even Baron Vaux and 
Brougham, the Lord High Chancellor of England? What shall I say 
of Achimedes and Euclid? Are we to find the proofs of this theory in 
the legislation of Greece and Rome, in the tactics of Cesar, in the archi- 
tecture of antiquity, in the statuary of the remote ages, in the minds 
that planned and the powers that erected the pyramids of Egypt? It 
is true that though the energies of the mind be unchanged, the facts 
upon which they operate may be extended and varied as time advances 
in his course. In the morning, the little speck which is scarcely per- 
ceptible upon the verge of the horizon, atone breaks the serene uniform- 
ity of the vacant fields of air; but as the day advances it ascends and 
approximates, whilst other collections appear, accumulate and unite: 
the pregnant storm shrouds the meridian sun, and envelopes the ocean 
in its shade, until amidst the echoes of the heavens it is discharged and 
expires; yet the unchanged observer pre-existed and survives. 

How frequently have we witnessed a noble patrimony broken up 
and scattered by a dissipated heir? How often has the flood or the 
storm swept away a splendid mansion, and reduced a rich plantation to 
a desert? How many times has a licentious soldiery or an unruly mob 
devastated a noble capital in which the wealth of nature and the decora- 
tion of art abounded? So, too, has the sloth or luxury of one age dissi- 
pated the mental acquisitions of those which preceded it: an incursion 
of barbarians has frequently swept science from its domain, and cov- 
ered the land with ignorance and ruin and despair. When nations are 
disturbed for the purpose of ambition or the vengeance of disappoint- 
ment; when the public mind is filled with discontent and indignation; 
when maddened hosts fly to arms and rush to mutual destruction in the 
rage of battle; or when the heavy yoke of robust despotism presses upon 
a crushed people; or when, animated by the spirit of liberty, men rise 
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to assert their rights and to overthrow their oppressors: in times like 
these, under circumstances of this description, especially before copies 
of works were multiplied by the introduction of the press; and the few 
that existed were destroyed by the wantonness of the victor, or the 
indignation of the vanquished, how frequent and how extensive was the 
destruction of the records and of the collections of the philosopher? 
Thus has the knowledge of many an ancient art been obliterated. The 
evidence of their existence, like the remnants of stained glass which are 
still found in many ancient churches, lets in upon us a soft and mel- 
lowed light, which informs us that if we possess knowledge which did 
not exist amongst men of other days, they enjoyed some which has not 
reached us: like many a rich cargo that has been lost at sea, it is cov- 
ered with the waters of oblivion. Who will undertake to assert that the 
mass of what has been lost does not equal the bulk of what exists to-day ? 
I am far from inclining to the opinion that it does; but I think it would 
savour of rashness, boldly to make either assertion. 

But suppose all the ancient discoveries to have been faithfully pre- 
served and the new ones duly transmitted; when will the accumulation 
fill up the measure of perfection? What is its capacity? Should a 
myriad of men be continually oceupied in depositing grains of sand, 
when would they form a globe whose axles would touch opposed points 
in the orbit of Herschel? Let us compare the progress of mind with 
the progress of motion. If we take our observations upon what was the 
perfection of the mind in the Augustan age and what it is to-day, you 
may assume superiority to the fullest extent of your disposition, you 
will at all events allow that the progress has not been with the rapidity 
of light. And yet, even with this acceleration, when would you reach 
those fixed stars that show so dimly in their distance? Yet is the immen- 
sity of Him who alone is perfection spread abroad infinitely beyond 
where their faintest rays terminate in an opposite direction! When do 
we hope to reach it? I therefore admit that there is abundant room for 
the continual progress of philosophical improvement, though I cannot 
subscribe to the fallacious theory of human perfectibility. I allow that 
there are great incentives for approaching as nearly as we can to per- 
fection, though we can never attain it: like the asymptotes of the hyper- 
bola; he who alone is perfect, continues in one changeless direction 
through eternity, whilst. though the created mind, like the curve, should 
continually approximate as it advances, yet will they never coincide. 

There is another circumstance also upon which I desire to observe. 
Men do not always receive with implicit confidence the principles and 
facts of whose truth their predecessors were satisfied. The patrimony 
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of the philosopher is not like material wealth, manifestly prepared and 
made quite available. And to a certain extent, this too is useful. First 
principles need scarcely an explanation, they readily receive our assent; 
but it is otherwise with the conclusions to which the ancients have 
arrived. In some cases our pride, our curiosity, our spirit of indepen- 
dence, our love of novelty, will lead us not only to question and doubt, 
but to use our efforts to prove them erroneous. This disposition, mod- 
erately indulged, has frequently been of the greatest advantage in 
detecting error, in correcting mistakes, and in protecting truth by the 
erection of new bulwarks, or ‘of rendering it more bright by collision. 
When carried beyond its proper limits, it has not only been a waste of 
time and of energies, but a source of perplexity and error. How many. 
fine minds have been ruined by this most mischievous practice? This 
was the great source whence flowed that cold scepticism, which, whilst 
to some it seemed to be an enriching stream of philosophy, chilled the 
soil, and destroyed its prolific power. It was like crystal to the eye, 
but its taste was of nitre. 

But let us suppose the absence of doubts, and the disposition to 
believe. Still all minds are originally placed alike uninformed at the 
vestibule of science, and they cannot arrive at the shrine without pro- 
eeeding through the temple: though the progress of some be more rapid 
than that of others, yet the advances of all are really slow. No anxiety 
to admit the truth of a mathematical demonstration will enable the tyro 
to comprehend it without the tedious preliminary process, though it is 
true, that when the way has been explored, and the road formed, the 
consumption of time and labour is wonderfully diminished for us, who 
have the benefit of the works constructed by the preceding occupants; 
and thus, to a certain extent, we have considerable advantages; but the 
wealth of the mind cannot be attained without a large expenditure of 
years, and application by the individual himself, let the deposit 
which has been transmitted be ever so valuable. Add to this considera- 
tion, the brevity of life, the variety of avocations, the allurements of 
pleasure, the duties of religion, the demands of family, the wants of 
ourselves and of our connexions, the claims of the unfortunate, the con- 
cerns of the state, the faction of parties, and the vast multitude of other 
embarrassments; and what then becomes of the fine visions of philo- 
sophical accumulation, and man’s perfectibility? The realities of life 
eorrect the delusions of the sophist. 

The portion, therefore, which any individual is able to contribute 
to the general fund, must be exceedingly small: exceptions will be 
noticed, and are admitted. But if we have our eyes drawn to the 
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admiration of Plato, of Ptolemy, of Copernicus, of Galileo, of Colum- 
bus, of Newton, of Bacon, of Locke, of Des Cartes, of Leibnitz, and so 
many others, how many myriads have passed away, from whom no con- 
tribution has been received? It is this poverty of individuals that ren- 
ders association useful, because from the difference of tastes there will 
arise a diversity of pursuits, and mutual exhibition of knowledge will 
create mutual confidence; each can easily judge how far he might with 
prudence and safety use the production of his associate, and each will 
_ be urged to greater exertions by the example which encourages, and the 
emulation which provokes. Thus the very difficulties which would seem 
to impede us, should but animate us to proceed. 

An additional motive will be found in contemplating the extensive 
opportunities which offer of increasing our advantages by a communion 
with similar societies of which so many are found in the several states 
of our own Union, not to mention those of other regions of the civilized 
world. 

What then should be our object? 

In the first place we must perceive how useful it would be to collect 
and to embody admitted principles concerning whose truth there is no 
longer any question; as they have the testimony of ages and nations, 
after deep and continued reflection; to this might be added those facts 
whose truth is proved by the same testimony, whether they appertain 
to history, to geography, to geology, to astronomy, to physiology, or to 
whatever class of science they might belong. Like the demonstrations 
of mathematies, they should be sustained by their appropriate evidence, 
so that as the student is made acquainted with the fact, he should also 
receive its proof. How immense has been the loss sustained by the 
neglect of this simple and natural precaution? It too frequently hap- 
pens that when we are ourselves convinced, we imagine that no one will 
be so absurd as to deny that to be true, to which we have given our 
assent; and we forget, that by our sloth we have left others without the 
means that produced our own conviction. Were I asked, what I con- 
sider to have been the most efficient cause of dispute in the world, I 
would probably assign this disposition, which results from a combina- 
tion of pride and sloth, causing us to feel a dissent from our views as 
an insult, whilst from others we require assent without furnishing the 
evidence that would command it. Through want of this, it sometimes 
happens that fact and fable, are, for a while, not distinguishable, and 
a man of prudence will avoid relying upon that statement of whose 
truth he has no certainty; the certainty must arise from a proof that is 
not furnished: upon what ground shall he rest? It is not then sufficient 
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that we leave facts upon record; we should moreover leave record of 
their proof. 

But of what description are these facts, whose knowledge it is so 
important to preserve? I answer: of every description. It is a serious 
mistake to imagine that nothing is useful for the purposes of philos- 
ophy, unless it has some extraordinary character, is out of the common 
range of objects, has been procured from some foreign region, or bears 
some name of learned length, and thundering sound. The proper object 
of the philosopher, as I stated, is to ascertain truth for useful purposes: 
now the objects which are commonly met with, are those most exten- 
sively applicable to our benefit, and of course, upon the principle which 
I have assumed, an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of their 
properties would be extremely advantageous. The wants and avarice 
of mankind have excited, during many ages, to industry in this depart- 
ment, and perhaps in this the discoveries have been most extensive and 
accurate. Yet, even here, our daily experience, and the history of other 
societies, exhibit the vast improvements of every year. The academies 
of Europe, especially those of France, of Italy, of Germany, and of 
England, are continually adding much to the stock of science in this 
department. The analysis and application of the most ordinary mate- 
rials and productions are still in a march of uninterrupted progress; 
the arts have been wonderfully improved, facilties and comforts exten- 
sively inereased, and the resources of man greatly enlarged by the 
scarcely perceptible labours of individuals, who in the several societies, 
and in mechanical occupations, guided by the principles daily imparted, 
and the facts almost hourly communicated, add some little to the accu- 
mulation already made. We do not indeed at present meet one of our 
exploring associates returning with the evidence that a new continent 
has been discovered; seldom do we observe a thick vapour to rest upon 
the troubled ocean, and find upon its thinning away that a new island 
has arisen; but this incessant addition by a multitude of individuals, 
gives to us a more permanent though less showy acquisition in those 
rising and numerous masses of coral which afford room for secure and 
solid habitation. They are conquests made by untiring industry from 
ihe barren waste of the deep, they are lasting acquirements of new pos- 
session, monitions to activity, additions to wealth, and room for popula- 
tion. 

There are indeed a variety of facts in what are called the higher 
departments of science, which are also occasionally developed; and per- 
haps in no period of some centuries at any previous time, have more 
facts been brought to light regarding the component parts of this our 
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globe and their properties, than within the last fifty years. Within that 
period also, man has extended his researches far into the regions of the 
air, and discovered new worlds, by the aid of optical mechanism. How 
wonderfully has the dominion of the chemist been extended, and what 
power does he exercise through the vast regions made subject to his 
sway? How fallen, how imbecile is the onee dreaded magician, at his 
feet? We are unable to enumerate the immense quantity of improve- 
ments effected in the useful arts by the application of those discoveries. 
- How have the powers of man been increased within that period by the 
combinations of machinery? And as the events that would have been 
formerly spread over ages, appear crowded into that petty space; so, 
too, by our recent discoveries, distance, like time, has been subdued by 
the moral approximation of remote regions through means of steam and 
rails. He who fifty years ago should have ventured to predict these 
oecurrences, would be considered more visionary than he who would 
presume to describe the mountains and valleys of Saturn’s ring! Who 
can undertake to say what another half a century will unfold? He 
alone, whose eye takes in at every moment, all time and space. To us, 
the events of the past should be incitements to continued exertion: and 
though, perhaps, no one of us could devote any considerable portion of 
his time, or of his talent, to our common object, yet each, by keeping 
in view what we seek to attain, may be in some way useful. 

Amongst those facts which are specially important to be well 
known and fully established, are those of natural history: and nothing 
can so powerfully contribute to this, as the possession, the preservation, 
and the extension of a well-regulated museum. In it the lessons which 
would be tediously and imperfectly taught by mere recitation and de- 
scription, are instantly communicated by a glance, they are impressed 
upon the memory by the gratification of curiosity, they are scientifically 
classed by the arrangement of rooms and eases. Thus, the mere uphold- 
ing of such a department in proper order, with occasional public expla- 
nation, would be an extensive benefit, not only to our society, but to 
the citizens, especially to the youth. I shall not dwell here upon that 
commerce, as I might call it, in science, which consists in an interchange 
of natural productions of the various regions, by the several scientific 
societies: for the encouragement of which, there appears to be amongst 
them all an increasing disposition. I am convinced that, upon proper 
application, every facility would be afforded by our general government 
for such interchange; and I trust that whatever our political differ- 
ences may be, we should find no disposition to nullify this regulation of 
commerce, or to destroy this species of protection. We might, at least, 
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innocently, if not usefully, commence by preparation, the manufacture 
of some of our native products, and be allowed a free trade with all 
similar societies, for corresponding returns, not only without the griev- 
ance of a tariff upon their importation, but even with the bounty of a 
free freight in our public vessels. Some of our Mediterranean squadron 
would probably feel no inconvenience in exchanging a few harmless 
wild-eats or peaceable panthers, for casts of antique vases or of exquisite 
statues, or for some of the utensils of Pompeii or of Herculaneum. 

When the body is torpid for want of exercise, the humours become 
sluggish or stagnate, and disease ensues; if there be excitement it is 
feverish, and the consequent restlessness irritates and increases the dis- 
erder. So it is with the human mind, if it have not some wholesome 
employment, it becomes sickly, irritated, and filled with discontent; it 
is easily excited: in the midst of the most gloomy scenes, horrid spectres 
are presented to the imagination, and the consequences are equally per- 
nicious to society, and to the deluded individual. How frequently 
would it be one of the greatest earthly blessings, not only to the victims, 
but to their families and econnexions, if the strong powers of fine, but, 
alas! ruined minds had been early habituated to the healthful exercise 
of even the humblest philosophical investigation, instead of having been 
indulged in that sloth which has made them burdens to themselves, 
tired of existence, and worrying to their friends? How many are there, 
who, in dread or ignorance, turn from the philosophic hall, and, deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to escape the horrors of ennui, plunge into dissi- 
pation? How many, perhaps, labouring under the influence of irregular 
excitement, communicate the frenzy under the semblance of religious ~ 
or patriotic zeal? When this dreadful malady exhibits such symptoms, 
it is, perhaps, as hopeless of a cure, as that which ensues from the bite 
of a rabid animal. But the evil might in a great measure, if not alto- 
gether have been prevented, by removing its cause; and where no more 
urgent mode demands a preference, the occupations of philosophy are, 
perhaps, the most efficacious and the most useful; and, from the view 
that I have taken, you will perceive that they are within the reach of 
every individual. 

There is another motive that I would press upon every Carolinian. 
Will you, whilst the rest of the civilized world is pressing forward in 
the career of science, stand with your arms folded? We do possess con- 
siderable facilties for scientific improvement, we have not made of them 
all the use which they afforded. Perhaps our fault has been, that in 
this, as in other instances, we have been too sanguine, and that having 
commenced with ardour, we yielded to disappointment at not finding, 
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as it were, magical effects flow from our very association. Perhaps we 
have been in some degree ourselves to blame, for want of regular attend- 
ance and strict adherence to system. When I look upon the few years 
that I have had the honour of being your associate, I perceive that we 
had amongst us talents of the first order, zeal for the promotion of 
science, and deep philosophical erudition. In whom have they been more 
happily blended and clearly developed, than in that excellent individual 
who desired to conceal, if he was conscious of possessing them? Need 
I name our late lamented president, Elliott? But what was the con- 
cealment? Not of the knowledge which he communicated, but of the 
mind from which it flowed. He would veil the radiance that adorned 
him, yet so as to shed the light which informed and cheered those by 
whom he was surrounded. Estimable man! The remembrance which 
he has left, like the disposition with which he was blessed, combines the 
vigour of one sex with the sweetness of the other! You have heard his 
eulogy from lips well fitted to pronounce it.?7 I shall not prolong its 
echo. Have we not seen in our late venerable Vice-President,”*® an ex- 
cellent model of that persevering industry, that patient research, that 
regular attendance, that extensive knowledge and devotion to the inter- 
ests of our society, which it would be well if we continued to imitate! 
Nor have we been altogether useless. Witness those admirable lec- 
tures on geology and botany, which, while they attracted the talent and 
beauty of our city, gave to literature the sanction of fashionable sup- 
port, and polished and extended that chaste and cultivated taste which 
pervades our first circles. Witness those literary and philosophical 
exercises, which, by their public occurrence, not only increased the appe- 
tite for knowledge, but also its supply; not for a select few, but for 
all our intelligent population; and the resuming of which, with our 
lately increased numbers, promises to render our society more exten- 
sively and permanently useful. This is not the place, nor this the occa- 
sion, to advert to those other contemplated exertions, which have occa- 
sionally occupied our thoughts and engrossed our conversation during 
the last two or three years. I repeat it, we have great facilities, were 
we industrious in turning them to account. And why should not Caro- 
lina indulge and cherish this holy ambition? This state has held a 
high rank for polite literature: surely she ought to complain of her sons, 
if, recreant to their patriotic and literary reputation, they degenerate 
from their fathers, and slothfully permit themselves to be surpassed by 
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states which, within their own recollection, were only heavy forests, 
through which the Indian and his game could scarcely penetrate. 

I do cherish the expectation that they will arouse to exertion, and 
in their own sunny land, under their own serene sky, they will gener- 
ously climb the hill of science, and cultivate to its very top; crowning 
its summit with those useful productions which not only will delight 
the eye by the richness and delicacy of their colour, but will gratify the 
taste by the excellence of the fruit, and send through many leagues on 
every side, upon the soft yet bracing air, an odorous perfume fitted to 
regale the home of her children, and to attract the praise and admiration 
of the stranger. 


ADDRESS ON THE PLEASURES OF THE SCHOLAR 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE DEMOSTHENIAN AND PHI KAPPA SOCIETIES OF FRANK- 
LIN COLLEGE, ATHENS, GA., AUGUST 9, 1840; BISHOP ENGLAND WAS 
AN HONORARY MEMBER OF THE DEMOSTHENIAN SOCIETY 


DEMOSTHENIAN HAtu, Aug. 6th, 1840. 

On motion of the Hon. Hopkins Holsey, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Demosthenian Society be, and are 
hereby tendered to Bishop England, for the learned and eloquent ad- 
dress pronounced by him to-day in the College Chapel, and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to wait on him and request a copy for publication. 


DEMOSTHENIAN Hauu, Aug. 6th, 1840. 
To the Right Reverend Bishop England. 
Sir:—In pursuance of the foregoing resolution we are appointed 
a committee to express to you the thanks of the Society for the able 
address this day delivered, and the satisfaction and delight with which 
it was received—also to request a copy for publication. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Wm. WILLIAMS, JR., 
J. P. CULBERTSON, JR., 
G. A. MALLETTSs, 
Committee. 


ATHENS, August 6th, 1840. 
Messrs. Williams, Culbertson and Mallette, Committee. 

Gentlemen:—I have felt myself honoured by your selection of me 
to deliver the address to your Societies. I am more flattered by the 
kind manner in which you characterize it in requesting a copy for 
publication. 

Such as it is, it belongs to the Demosthenian Society. The rough 
draft I have is very imperfect. I shall have a fair copy made im- 
mediately upon my arrival in Charleston, and transmit it to you without 
delay. . 

Allow me to assure you of the high respect and affectionate regard 
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I bear for the Society, and the particular consideration in which I hold 
its committee. 
Very respectfully, 
Your brother Demosthenian, 
JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


THE ADDRESS 


Gentlemen:—It is related that St. John the Evangelist was once 
observed by a hunter, amusing himself with a bird. The astonishment 
manifested in the countenance of the observer, who remained gazing in- 
tently, was soon noticed by the apostle, and he inquired for its cause. 
“‘T am struck with amazement,’’ replied the hunter, ‘‘to see you, who 
are so much esteemed for wisdom and sanctity, employed in so trivial 
an occupation! How unlike is your present position to that which 
you are generally supposed to hold?’’ The saint remarked that his 
observer’s bowstring was loose, and inquired why he did not keep it 
tight. ‘‘Were I to do so,’’ said the hunter, ‘‘my bow would lose its 
elasticity, and soon become useless.’’ ‘‘The human mind,’’ observed 
the evangelist, ‘‘is like your instrument: it would be destroyed by 
perpetual tension.’? Whatever position, then, it may be your lot to 
occupy in the employments of the world, you will need to apply the 
energies of your mind to the proper discharge of its duties. The grave 
study of the law, the deep reflections of medical science, the absorbing 
eares of political life, the intense application to business, the deep 
interest of your family concerns, your sympathy for friends, and a 
thousand other importunate demands will draw largely upon your 
time and upon your feelings, and will compel exertion:—but you 
will also feel the necessity of relaxation. So that, in fact, its regula- 
tion is one of the most important concerns of life; and the neglect of 
its arrangement is pregnant with the most dangerous consequences to 
youth and to manhood. 

Some persons at an early age, under pretext of relaxation, contract 
habits which become in after life the sources of their ruin. , It is one 
of the misfortunes of our nature, that they who have been the victims 
of crime are almost necessarily thereafter its abettors, and this not 
merely upon the well-observed principle which spreads its influence 
over every age and every nation, Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris ; 
there is not only a malicious satisfaction in knowing and exhibiting 
that we are not without associates in our degradation and our depravity ; 
but they who have exhausted their own springs of indulgence, in dissi- 
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pation, feel it necessary to have companions who yet possess a supply 
that will suffice for both. At a time, then, when experience has not 
brought caution, when passion is strong, when the desire of novelty is 
great, when under the alluring names of liberty and independence, 
wholesome restraints are easily laid aside, and the buoyant spirit of 
youth loves indulgence, cunning self-interest frequently bestows the 
name of necessary recreation upon those pursuits which degrade and 
destroy, and thus seduces the generous and the inexperienced into habits 
which are easily formed, but which it requires time, labour, and per- 
severance to overcome. This is one of the most copious sources of in- 
toxication, of licentiousness, of idleness, and of dissipation; by these 
the peace, the honour, the property, and the respectability of families 
are destroyed, and they who might have been the ornaments of their 
state and the benefactors of their race, sink dishonoured to an early 
erave, occasioning grief and drawing tears from their survivors, not so 
much for their departure, but because of their havoc and their disgrace. 

The relaxations of uncivilized nations are for the most part char- 
acterized by their vulgarity, their cruelty, or their licentiousness; and 
as men are raised upon the scale of refinement, their amusements gen- 
erally lose many of these marks. The cultivation of literature is one 
of the ordinary and natural means of thus elevating man, and hence 
it has been, at an early period, well observed; Ingenuas didicisse fideliter 
artes emmolit mores nec sinit esse feros:—The boisterous whoop, the 
rude familiarity, the dangerous jostle, the exhibition of grotesque 
mummery, the casting of ridicule upon our fellows, or exhibiting them 
in awkward predicaments in the view of others, are, to many persons 
of vulgar feelings, sources of infinite amusement; and they who thus 
delight in the annoyance of their associates are persons who would for 
similiar treatment in respect to themselves, seek a marked revenge. 

Our feelings are not unfrequently put to unpleasant trials at even 
reading the description of the tortures inflicted upon their prisoners, 
by savage tribes, and the enjoyment which the suffering affords to the 
eruel executioner. Nor does history confine the recital to the deeds of 
such rude hordes? The arena of the amphitheatre witnessed the shouts 
of the delighted multitude, whilst its sand drank up the expiring 
gladiator’s blood, or yet expcsed the reeking fragments of the half-de- 
voured bodies of Christian victims which the beasts of prey tore for the 
entertainment of their no less savage beholders. Surely I need not 
draw your attention to the excitement of beasts and even birds, and 
the arming them for mutual destruction, to afford the opportunity of 
relaxation and enjoyment, united to the indulgence of their love of 
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gambling, to men said to be respectable. What a spectacle to behold! 
A man whose mind is cast in the most perfect mouid, and upon whose 
character and conduct a lovely family has rested all its hope, to whom 
a vicinage looks for its weight and its respectability, forgetting his 
proper place and madly risking the means of fortune and of fame for 
himself and for others upon the superior instinct for destruction, or 
the fortuitous exposure or activity of a poor bird, thus unnaturally 
excited and thus wickedly armed? Do these cruel sports add dignity 
to our nature? Do they confer benefits upon society? I shall not speak 
of the more criminal and more destructive and degrading dissipation 
to which idleness conducts, to which excess stimulates, and for which 
the other indulgences usually prepare.—How extensive is the blight 
that has been produced by their united influence? 

Relaxation is necessary, but it should be rational. It ought to be 
suited to renew our powers without destroying our morals, or impairing 
our standing in society. And surely no one will pretend that our facul- 
ties are improved, or that our powers of mind or body are renewed, 
preserved or invigorated by the indulgence in pursuits which neces- 
sarily demoralize.—Such habits not only relax the vigour of our mental 
faculties, but they undermine even the bodily powers. There is an 
inherent respect and love for virtue in the human mind, which even the 
most depraved course of vice cannot utterly destroy, and which no 
power of sophistry can delude. I have conversed in his dungeon with 
the outcast of society, and whilst he braved the scorn of the world and 
affected to despise its condemnation, he avowed that he could not ex- 
tinguish the glimmerings of conscience, nor be insensible to its reproof. 
And whilst in defiance of mankind he lifted himself in the bad spirit of 
unyielding pride even to blaspheme the God of Heaven, and to deny 
the sanctions of virtue, his heart quailed at his own misconduct, whilst 
he sought to make the recklessness of despair pass for the courage that 
accompanies the convictions of truth. Thus it is that the agonies of 
self-reproach consume the force of the understanding, enervate the 
soul, and drive the criminal from the calm pursuit of truth and the 
industrious collection of knowledge, to seek for protection against his 
inward monitor, by recurring to the distractions of external dissipation 
and sometimes even that he may obstruct the power of memory by 
plunging into stupefaction. Hence it is that all writers upon science, 
and especially when they treat of its applicability to the improvement 
of others, lay down as a maxim, that its votary should be virtuous, if 
he would be successful. And indeed what is thus said of science is true 
of every other useful occupation. The attainment of success requires 
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that the unbroken powers of the soul should be directed to secure it;— 
but this cannot be the case where they are prostrated by remorse or 
impaired by irregular habits. It is true, that rare instances of partial 
success are occasionally found as exceptions to this position. They are, 
however, not only exceptions, but they are, in general, fearful examples, 
which show us how some mighty mind, gathering the shattered forces 
which it still retains, may in one splendid eftort achieve its object by its 
own destruction: just as the commander who has prodigally wasted the 
lives of many of his gallant soldiers by his indiscretion, finding himself 
driven to his last entrenchment, determines at least to save the city 
which he covers, and marshalling the fragments of his once powerful 
host, urges them by word and by example to one noble act of devotion. 
The assault is desperate and the result is doubtful; until, at length, 
the protected city comes forth to weep over the remains of those, who, 
victims not only to valour, but to wanton waste, perished on the very 
field where they annihilated a foe which they could at an earlier period 
have subdued with a trifling loss, and having saved their country might 
have survived to receive its gratitude and to share in its prosperity. 

I need not enter upon any elucidation of the well-known fact that 
the close union of the mind and body induces a palpable injury to 
the mental powers as a consequence of the derangement of the bodily 
functions. Witness the ravings from fever, the dejection of the dys- 
peptic, the languor of the consumptive, the stupor of the dissipated. Nor 
is it requisite that I should even advert to the notorious effects of im- 
morality or dissipation upon the human frame. To me it has always 
appeared a great mistake to imagine that the preservation of political 
equality required the destruction of distinctions in society. To secure 
the first, which is of primary importance in our republics, I conceive 
it to be sufficient that each individual shall be upon an equality with 
his fellow-citizens in the eye of the law; so that the rule by which his 
property, his peace, and his rights are preserved, shall be the same 
which preserves them for every other; that he shall be liable to punish- 
ment, only for those acts that are punishable in another, and be tried 
and convicted only by a similar process. Moreover, that every citizen 
shall be on a level in the eye of the constitution: that is, that each has 
only the same burdens to bear, the same duties to perform, and has, 
according to his qualification, an equal claim to posts of honour or of 
emolument as any other. In a word, that no one shall have the prerog- 
ative, that no class shall be privileged. This in my view forms the 
extent to which our equality should go. To attempt forcing it beyond 
these limits would be not only ridiculous and impracticable, but the 
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effort would be destructive. Can you establish an equality of property ? 
Suppose you were able to effect it to-day, how long will it continue? 
Will all be alike industrious? will all be equally intelligent? will all 
be equally successful? Will all be alike parsimonious, or lavish, or 
equally burdened with families, visited by sickness, swept by floods, or 
stricken by lightning? You cannot prevent the existence of classes of 
rich and poor and of comfortable. Diversified as the expressions of 
countenance is the variety of tastes. Will you compel them to an equal- 
ity in this regard? Whilst I leave others to a perfect freedom upon this 
score, shall I not have a just claim to my own freedom also? And 
shall not they whose taste is the same, be permitted to cultivate it with- 
out being intruded upon by others who would mar that cultivation? 
There are, I believe, but two restraints which should be reasonably im- 
posed here upon individuals or associations, viz.:—1. That this grati- 
fication of taste should not be immoral, and 2. That it should not in- 
fringe upon the rights of others. The ground of these restraints is 
so plain that I shall not point it out. It is impossible then, that there 
should not exist in every community various classes whose taste is more 
or less refined, nor does the cultivation of refinement in our habits im- 
pair the equality of our civil and political rights. It would be indeed 
a cruel tyranny to compel an individual to seek for his enjoyment only 
in that which, though it suits the taste of another, yet, is altogether 
in opposition to his own. Still as a general principle it is expected 
that they who move in the more refined and better informed circles of 
society should conform to the usages of their associates in the very 
character of their relaxation, for the similarity of their education and of 
their early habits supposes a general similarity of taste. 

Our progress through life is comparatively brief, and it is our duty, 
not only to ourselves, but to society, to be useful whilst we are able. 
The great bulk of human happiness and of human prosperity, has been 
ereated by the industry of man. Our predecessors have thus been our 
benefactors, and the fruits of their ingenuity and exertions have been 
to us a most valuable legacy. It is not long since the ‘‘red man’’ oc- 
eupied the lands which surround us—and what was his position? He 
inherited the regions through which he roamed; but because he had 
little of that stock of improvement which the ‘‘pale face’’ possessed, 
the soil was comparatively useless in his hands. And in the accumula- — 
tion of that series of ingenious discoveries which produces so much bene- 
fit for us, no inconsiderable portion is the result of well-directed relaxa- 
tion, in which men of mighty minds indulged as a relief from graver 
study. With some the cultivation of music, with some the charms of 
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poetry, with some the studies of nature in her more choice and elegant 
productions, whilst others improved mechanism and aided the useful 
arts even for their amusment. Nor is the hour of social indulgence and 
good companionship always useless. It may often be profitably spent in 
that way which Curran described, in his apostrophe to Lord Avonmore, 
as usual with the ‘‘Monks of the Screw:’’— 

‘‘This soothing hope I draw from the dearest and tenderest re- 
collections of my life—from the remembrance of those Attic nights and 
those refections of the gods, which we have spent with those admired, 
and respected, and beloved companions who have gone before us; over 
whose ashes the most precious tears of Ireland have been shed. Yes, 
my good Lord, I see you do not forget them. I see their sacred forms 
passing in sad review before your memory. I see your pained and 
softened fancy recalling those happy meetings, where the innocent en- 
joyment of social mirth became expanded into the nobler warmth of 
social virtue, and the horizon of the board became enlarged into the 
horizon of man—where the swelling heart conceived and communicated 
the generous purpose ;—where my slenderer and younger taper imbibed 
its borrowed light from the more matured and redundant fountain of 
yours. Yes, my Lord, we can remember those nights without any other 
reeret than that they can never more return, for 

‘We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine, 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence and poesy, 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friends, were thine.’ ’’ 
Cowley. 

Relaxation is, then, necessary for man, but whilst he indulges in it 
to a proper extent, he should avoid the pernicious, degrading, and 
ruinous modes which too often present themselves to persons of every 
age, and to which inexperienced, ardent, and innocent youth, is un- 
fortunately allured by the most wily blandishments. Our recreations 
should be suited to the place we occupy, and made to subserve the im- 
provement of ourselves as well as the interests of the community. 

It has frequently struck me that one of the secondary objects of a 
good collegiate education was to afford to men of improved minds and 
cultivated taste one of the best resources for the purposes alluded to: 
and that one of the greatest mistakes usually made by our educated men 
was, casting aside as useless after their graduation, the books to whose 
study they had been kept for so many years. It is, indeed, in a great 
degree natural, that having theretofore regarded them as instruments 
of task-work, and that frequently of no light description, the mind 
now rejoicing in its emancipation, should view them as a liberated 
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prisoner would the manacles from which he was relieved. This, how- 
ever, is not a correct estimate. They should rather be considered as the 
means by whose use the mind has become greatly enriched. It was 
necessary in a great measure to compel the youth to industry that he 
might acquire mental wealth; it has been collected and is treasured up; 
by a little exertion he not only will easily preserve what has been put 
together, but will greatly add to its value; if, however, he remain listless 
and idle, even what he has already acquired will rapidly dwindle 
away. 

I have known men, who, during protracted lives found in the 
cultivation of classical literature that relaxation which improved, whilst 
it relieved the mind. The last survivor of those who pledged their lives 
and fortunes, and nobly redeemed their sacred honour in the achieve- 
ment of our glorious inheritance of liberty, was a striking instance 
of this. When nearly fourscore years had passed away from the 
period of his closing the usual course of classical education—after the 
perils of a revolution, after the vicissitudes of party strife, when the 
decay of his faculties warned him of the near approach of that hour 
when he should render an account of his deeds to that Judge who was 
to decide his fate for eternity, from his more serious occupations of 
prayer and self-examination, and from the important concern of manag- 
ing and dividing his property, would Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, turn 
for refreshment to those classic authors with whom he had been familiar 
through life:—his soul would still feel emotion at the force of Tully’s 
eloquence or melt at Virgil’s pastoral strain. 

Perhaps the very selection in early life of this, as the best mode 
of mental indulgence, tended much to insure to him, not only his patri- 
archal age, but the calm and serene frame of mind which was also well 
calculated to preserve health and to promote longevity. When the 
young man is thus occupied and enjoys the literary gratification, he is 
less disposed to search for that society or to rush into those indulgences, 
which, whilst they destroy the powers of the mind, undermine the 
vigour of the constitution, are the prelude to years of remorse and to 
a life of difficulties. This relaxation is unquestionably very rational, 
perfectly dignified, and would, I have no doubt, be found eminently use- 
ful by all who would adopt it. 

There are many who regard classical studies merely as an exercise 
to become acquainted with the dead languages of Greece and Rome, 
so that we may be able to read the productions of their authors, and 
thus become acquainted with their learning. And they very naturally 
tell us, that being possessed of good translations, whose accuracy is 
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acknowledged, we can with more facility and precision, and in an in- 
comparably less portion of time learn all that they could teach. 

his appears plausible, and would be true if its assumption were 
a fact. But such is not the case. The object is not to learn the languages 
merely for this purpose. In the first place, the object is to form the 
mind to habits of industry, to precision and accuracy of judgment, as 
well as to imbibe principles of just criticism by a discipline eminently 
fitted to this end. If the teacher, as in too many instances is un- 
fortunately the case, especially in young communities, be not himself 
eapable of appreciating the value of the course, or of usefully con- 
ducting a pupil through it, the fault lies in the incompetency of him 
who undertakes, not in the inutility of that which is undertaken. In 
learning properly a dead language, there is no room for idleness with- 
out detection, because every word should be accounted for, its deriva- 
tion traced with accuracy, every inflection ought to be known, and its 
precise signification should be pointed out; the dependence of words 
upon each other must be understood and the rules of that dependence 
ascertained and applied. This is the indispensable basis of sound clas- 
sical knowledge: and I ask, whether it be possible to have the youth- 
ful mind occupied during years in this process without producing habits 
of industry and research? When this knowledge has been perfectly 
acquired, no difficulty presents itself in perusing the works of the 
ancients, but each day new gratification is derived from the discoveries 
that are constantly made in the very structure of the language itself; 
words are separated into their most minute portions, the original ex- 
pressions are found in which men first called objects by their most 
simple appellations, and the composition of the word shows the com- 
binations found in some new object and this detection of the analogy 
between language and its objects leads to a most improving and delight- 
ful process of philosophy. 

I am aware, however, that comparatively few persons are admitted 
into this field of recreation, because few persons labour to furnish them- 
selves with the key by means of which they can enter: for, by reason 
of either their own or their teacher’s neglect, they have not acquired 
that accurate notion of the original language that would relieve them 
from trouble in its perusal, or would enable them to follow up the 
discoveries to which I allude: and therefore the book is closed, abandoned, 
and soon forgotten. 

Figure to yourselves a young man whose parents compelled him 
through long years of tedious and often painful occupation, to reclaim 
a rich piece of ground and to cultivate it with care: see it now given 
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to him as a possession, not only in the highest state of culture, but with 
an exuberant and inexhaustible depth of soil, with hands sufficient for 
its tillage accustomed to the performance of their task; what would 
your estimate be of the judgment and taste of this young proprietor, 
should he proclam to his servants that they need not labour; should 
he taken no concern in the management of his land, and should he 
suffer it to become waste through mere negligence? It will not re- 
main unproductive. Should it not be cultivated, its very fertility will 
hasten its progress to renewed wildness: the noisome weed will spring 
up luxuriantly, the tangled underwood will thicken, and the rising trees 
will interweave their roots below the surface more quickly than their 
arms will meet above. Such is the figure of the human mind, such the 
consequence of neglecting, by a little cae, to cultivate in your leisure 
moments that classical knowledge which you have acquired! 

The discipline by which you have been brought to the knowledge 
of this ancient language fits your mind for the graver studies and the 
more pressing cares of your manhood, as it was itself that best caleu- 
lated for your adolescence, because your curiosity was excited and 
eratified by the subjects that were submitted to your examination, and 
though you found some labour in ascending towards the temple of 
science, yet were you attracted by some flower that invited you for- 
ward, and were amply repaid even by the expansion of the horizon and 
the riches of the scenery that was spreading before you as you arose. 
Having once overcome the difficulties of the ascent, if you preserve 
your position, the labour has terminated and the enjoyment is within 
your control. Thus what was originally an arduous task becomes, by 
perseverance in its use, a pleasing recreation. 

The proper study of the classics requires extensive acquaintance 
with ancient history. The writers whose works are placed in the pupil’s 
hand were men of information, accurately instructed, not only in the 
history of their own times but of those which preceded them. They 
often treat specially of the important events of those remote days, 
or they make direct allusions to them, to understand whose force we 
must become exactly informed of the facts themselves: and thus the 
elassical student is drawn insensibly to acquire a vast fund of informa- 
tion in this department in a mode which stores the mind by a far more 
pleasing process than that of sitting down professedly to pore over the 
dry recital of some ancient chronicler of events. Take, for instance, 
the ZAneid of Virgil and contemplate the vast accumulation of histor- 
ical details to which it refers. It is true that the student must labour 
sedulously at first, and must consult many a dictionary and many a 
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map; he must become acquainted with the early settlements of the 
little states that covered Asia Minor, that filled the Archipelago and the 
continent of Greece: he must learn the origin and the progress of 
Latium, the Tyrian migrations to the coast of Africa, and much more 
that you will easily recollect. But in the midst of this research he is 
allured to persevere by the sweet warbling of the poet whose full mean- 
‘ing he desires to comprehend. It is thus that the years which are said 
to be lost in the mere acquisition of an useless tongue, are employed in 
laying up treasures that may prove so valuable in after life. And it 
is thus that the mind, after having acquired this knowledge, can, with- 
out exertion, recall and preserve it as it relaxes from its laborious oc- 
cupations to enjoy the harmony of the Mantuan bard: just as when, 
with extraordinary labour, great research and no ineconsiderable ex- 
penditure, a fine cabinet of science has been collected from the several 
regions of the globe and the various kingdoms of knowledge, the ex- 
ertions and the study for its arrangement are fatiguing, but it subse- 
quently is the source for enriching the mind with intellectual wealth, 
easily acquired, the occasion of refreshing, for the memory, that which 
would have faded away, and an agreeable and entertaining retreat in 
the hour of necessary relaxation. 

Persuaded that a principal obstacle to making the knowledge of 
the classics subserve the great object of polished recreation, is to be 
found in the imperfection of the reading, I shall illustrate, by a 
passage from one of the great masters of criticism, the position I have 
taken respecting the necessity of deep study in our early life to make 
those books delightful in after days. 

‘“You then whose judgment the right course would steer, 
Know well each ancient’s proper character: 
- His fable, subject, scope in every page; 
Religion, country, genius of his age: 
Without all these at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticise.’ ’—Pope. 

You will then perceive that not only mere history, such as I have al- 
luded to is required to be well known as a preliminary to understanding 
those authors, but history of another description, and respecting which 
there is much less accurate information, even amongst men of literary 
reputation, than is generally suspected. The mythology or history of 
their ancient religious systems is far more necessary to be known by him 
who would become acquainted with the writers of those early times, 
than is a knowledge of the Christian religion for the person who would 
know the scope and meaning of the philosophical or scientific writers 
of our own age and nation; because their religion entered more ex- 
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tensively into the writings of all classes amongst them than does ours 
into the compositions of our mere secular authors. Perhaps I shall be 
thought at least rash for the assertion that this field is very little ex- 
amined into, but I could easily sustain my position, first, because the 
value of mythology is greatly underrated; next, because when a mere 
vague general notion of its nature is formed, it is thought to be suf- 
ficiently known, and thirdly, because many persons, through an affecta- 
tion of contempt for its puerility and folly, regard its study as at least 
a great waste of time. I shall only say that some of the finest pas- 
sages of the poets and philosophers are scarcely intelligible to 
those who do not trace mythological history from the first aber- 
rations of the human mind in the ancient nations through all 
their varied forms of worshipping the host of heaven instead of its 
Creator; of paying the highest homage to genii, to angels, and to 
demons, whilst they denied it to the God who made them, of beholding 
the universal soul spread through the whole visible world and mani- 
festing itself in the fire of Persia; in the waters of Egypt, entering 
into its oxen and its leeks; found in the rude stone of the Scythian 
equally as in the Bactrian torrent, the Druid’s oak or the African sun. 
Nor is it for the classics alone this research is necessary; its results 
elucidate the pages of the Old Testament: and the reveries of Manes 
and the imaginings of Plato must be known in order to comprehend the 
inspired passages of St. Paul and St. John. But I touch upon a topic 
from which I have determined to abstain. It will suffice for me to say 
that an extensive and precise acquaintance with mythology is required 
for a classical scholar, and that to obtain it he must go over a 
multitude of facts. By means of the knowledge thus obtained he will 
find little difficulty in understanding customs that would be otherwise 
inexplicable and perhaps that would else be obscure. The histories 
of Saturn, of Jupiter, and of the other deities, as they are styled, are 
of a later date, and their character brings them nearer to the period 
of a more degenerate worship. To obtain this mythological knowledge 
requires that the student should traverse all the known regions of the 
ancient world, that his search should be continued through many 
centuries, that he should be the associate of the philosopher, the com- 
panion of the monarch, the observer of the priest; that he should go 
into the camp with the soldier, be seated in the hall of legislation, 
mingle with the shepherds as they tend their flocks or rehearse their 
lays; he must go down with the mariner upon the deep, observe the 
courses of the stars, learn their influences, not only upon the regions 
of Eolus, but upon the destinies of men. With the augur he must study 
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the habits of the birds, by the soothsayer he will be taught the arrange- 
ment and the anatomy of beasts, and in company with the Pythoness 
he must be filled with the inspirations of Heaven. Think you that if 
the study of man be useful, this is a criminal waste of time? 

There is in the palace of the Vatican at Rome a long corridor, 
well known to the visitors of that magnificent depository of arts and of 
literature. As you enter, upon your right hand, the wall is lined from 
the floor to the ceiling with fragments of marble, containing the rude 
and improved inscriptions of Italy, in the days of heathenism. An 
immense vista opens before you, and to its extremity this monumental 
partition continues: the images of gods, the fragments of idols, the 
busts of heroes, the figures of philosophers, the statues of emperors, 
sarcophagi, and pedestals range along its base: and the learned, the 
curious, the powerful and the beautiful, the unbeliever and the pious, 
the gay and the grave, the libertine and the pilgrim, the British peer, 
the Spanish grandee, the American citizen, the Oriental sage, and the 
Italian peasant, in all the varied costumes of rank, of nation, of taste, 
and of caprice move along the hall, reading the history of other days, 
and admiring the works of artists, who, for multiplied centuries, have 
been insensible to censure or to praise. There you may detect their liv- 
ing forms, gliding between stern warriors frowning in marble, amidst 
petrified consuls and gladiators, blended with matrons, nymphs, and ° 
satyrs. One of the fathers of the church has appropriately remarked, 
that, any one possessing eyes may look upon the characters of an illumi- 
nated volume, and admire the richness of the tints, the beauty of the 
letters, the decorations of the vellum; but, had he been taught to read, 
how much more information would he gather from the document itself! 
how much more valuable would it. be in his estimation! So, to the 
scholar, how rich is the mine of knowledge which that corridor con- 
tains! and are not his authors and his recollections like that corridor, 
to him who has become familiar with their contents? 

On your left, as you enter, monuments of another language are 
presented to your view. The walls are covered, but the devices are 
not the same; the embelms are occassionally varied. One monogram, 
however, in those of the earliest epoch, seems to pervade: the fish is 
sculptured upon the greater number: the dove with the small sprig of 
olive in its bill is there; a palmbranch, tinted with red, distinguishes 
not a few; an ark, borne upon the waters, surmounted by an arch, is 
discernible amongst them; the word Pax is nearly universal. The 
archeologist recognises the symbolic language of early Christendom: 
and the busts and statues of some of her heroes, and the ornaments 
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of the Galilean religion, mingled with many a relic of those olden days, 
arranged under the significant and instructive emblem of the oriflam, 
exhibit the contest and the suffering and the triumph of Christianity! 
In studies like this, the understanding is informed, the memory is 
strengthened, and the mind is relieved. In the midst of our struggles 
through this changing life, it is well to have, in those moments of 
eare, of oppression and of. dejection, some classic scenery which will 
be to us as a city of refuge, until we shall be able to recruit. The 
effect will be like that described by the favourite bard of Ireland: 


‘‘Let fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 

Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy, 

Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 

And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 

Long, long be my heart with such memories filled, 

Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled— 

You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.’’ 
Moore. 


The knowledge of geography, it is clear, is required equally as is 
that of history, and it is impossible to understand the ancient authors 
without having an intimate acquaintance with the lands and the waters 
of which they treat; hence, no person has ever been regarded as 
worthy of the appellation of a scholar, who could not at each epoch 
describe the political divisions of the earth. Do we allude to dialects 
in Greece? it will be as necessary for us to be acquainted with the 
vicinity of the state in which the dialect was used, as with the locality 
of the state itself. We may illustrate this, by viewing the continent 
of Europe to-day. The traveller in Switzerland, for instance, will 
find in Geneva and the Jura the language to be generally French, be- 
eause of their vicinity to France. Let him pass through the Valais, he 
finds Italian idioms and pronunciation becoming more prevalent as he 
goes to the southeast, and upon the Simplon he will almost fancy him- 
self already in Italy. Proceeding, however, from Berne towards Zurich, 
the German is blended with the French; and when he arrives at St. 
Gall, or upon the borders of the lake of Constance, his French is next 
to useless, and before he crosses the Rhine, he is a bewildered stranger, 
unless he can use German expressions. 

The language which is spoken becomes, in some measure, that which 
is written, where the body of the people can write; and, amongst our- 
selves, I expect it would not be hard to calculate the land whence came 
the man who tells us that he has notions for sale: and I reckon we 
should speedily tell the abode of a traveller who would ask the con- 
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ductor of a railroad car to be careful of his plunder! Customs vary 
with geographical limits, and we should be amused at the ignorance of 
him who would clothe the Scythian in the Persian’s flowing stole, or 
invest the Ethiopian with the toga, with equal justice as we would at 
the folly of him who would declare it absolutely necessary to procure 
a powdered wig and ermined robes from Westminster Hall, te enable 
a Georgian judge to open his commission. The Romans knew as little 
of passing their children through the fire of Baal, as the Scandinavian 
did of the worship of Astarte. 

Gather to-day the remains which may yet be found on the sites of 
the Volscian cities, take those of a more remote region of Etruria, and 
place them by the side of the vast collections that the Grecaa Magna 
of ancient days has yielded, together with the excavations of Pompeli 
and of Herculaneum, to the splendid collections of Naples: from them 
you will learn the diversity of epochs, of customs, and of arts, and you 
will perceive the influence of geographical distinction, as well as of dis- 
tant times. I have seen the outlines of figures drawn with anatomical 
accuracy in frescoes that have, during more than three thousand years, 
preserved their original tints in an unimpaired brilliancy. I have 
seen the vases of a later period in another region, and I have seen the 
productions of the mighty masters who two thousand years since filled 
Southern Italy with works of various art, that have exceeded those of 
the most glorious days of Eastern Greece. The phraseology of the 
several writers who described those ages and their customs came vividly 
to my recollection, as I contemplated the ‘‘breathing brass,’’ or as I 
saw the evidences of the custom; and I felt how groundless is the notion 
which some persons would inculeate, that classical studies are but the 
learning of a dead language! They demand close and unremitting 
attention to the geography of ancient times, tracing the origin and the 
migrations of colonies, their settlements, their neighbours, their border 
quarrels, their tactics, their success or their extinction, their govern- 
ment, their customs, their language and its modifications. This is a 
portion of what we designate as classical knowledge: 

‘Patient Care by just degrees 
Word and image learns to class; 
Those confounds and separates these 

As in strict review they pass; 
Joins as various features strike, 
Fit to fit and like to like, 


Till in meek array advance 
Concord, Method, Elegance. ’’ 


He who without such information would presume to claim the 
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high and honourable title of a classical scholar, may be well placed 
in the same category as the writer who should locate the falls of 
Niagara upon the Ocmulgee, or the one who would assure us that after 
escaping many perils in descending the Chattahoochie, his mind re- 
sumed its calm as he found himself quietly gliding from its turbid 
stream into the deep and broad waters ot Delaware Bay, with the 
Chesapeake expanding in the distance, and Bunker’s Hill and the other 
Alleghanies proudly rising within his view to the clouds. 

There is no power of the mind which stands in greater need of 
judicious restraint and yet which requires more freedom than does 
the imagination. Horace finely shows its dangers and its imperfec- 
tions in the opening of his essay on the art of poetry, and he soon after- 
wards exhibits the principle of restraint. 

‘But not through nature’s sacred rules to break, 
Monstrous to mix the cruel and the kind, 
Serpents with birds, and lambs with tigers joined.’’ 

Its duty is to embody before the mind’s eye some sensible repre- 
sentation which shall, when expressed, better arrest. the attention of the 
hearer and communicate information, than will any abstract descrip- 
tion. Our nature is not merely spiritual; the chief part of our knowl- 
edge is received through our senses,—we live and we move in a world 
of sense, amongst objects of sense, and though we may often indulge 
in metaphysical abstraction, and may reason upon essences and gen- 
eralizations, yet we are more vividly and powerfully and permanently 
affected by the objects of sense; and thus the soul forms for itself 
as it were sensible representations or images of even what in truth are 
spiritual beings not to be apprehended by our senses, or of an abstrac- 
tion which has no real existence out of those subjects in which it is 
found as a quality. Thus though angels have no bodies we imagine 
them existing in bodily shape. Strength is not a being, neither is pru- 
dence, nor valour, nor piety, nor strife, nor revenge. The imagina- 
tion must as it were give to them existence in some scenery which repre- 
sents what it is sought to describe; the picture must not only show each 
figure perfect in itself, but the entire must be harmoniously grouped 
to give a pleasing effect, and Akenside finely displays the object— 

‘‘Know then, whate’er of Nature’s pregnant stores, 
Whate’er of mimic art’s reflected forms 

With love and admiration thus inflame 

The powers of fancy, her delighted sons 

To three illustrious orders have referr’d— 

Three sister graces, whom the painter’s hand, 

The poet’s tongue confesses; the sublime, 

The wonderful, the fair. I see them dawn! 
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I see the radiant visions, where they rise, 

More lovely than when Lucifer displays 

His beaming forehead through the gates of morn, 
To lead the train of Phebus, and the spring.’’ 

Nothing is more generally admitted than the impossibility of giv- 
ing a precise and graphical description of what is not plainly seen 
and accurately comprehended. There is in many minds, and perhaps 
more generally discoverable in our southern regions, as great an im- 
patience of that delay and labour necessary to arrange this exhibition 
as there is extensive power to call up the figures and to cast the scenes. 
And nothing is better calculated to remedy this very serious evil than 
habitual and intimate intercourse with the classical authors. Insensibly, 
the results of the rule they followed became so impressed upon our 
minds as to cause almost an identification thereof with our habits of 
thought, and a taste is cultivated which will instinctively detect any 
aberration from the great principle which was their guide. 

‘‘Hear how learned Greece her useful rules indites, 

When to repress, and when to indulge our flights, 

High on Parnassus’ top her sons she showed 

And pointed out these arduous paths they trod. 

Held from afar, aloft, the immortal prize, 

And urged the rest by equal steps to rise. 

Just precepts thus from great examples giv’n 

She drew from them, what they derived from Heav’n.’’ 
Pope. 

This creative power of the mind is not only regulated by the use 
of their precepts and the imitation of their example, it is wonderfully 
enriched by the vast treasures of materials which they have accumulated. 
These are inexhaustible for their extent, and wonderful in their variety ; 
though so immense yet you carry them without inconvenience, and no 
robber can despoil you nor speculator strip you. Your own sloth is the 
only plunderer who ean on this side of the grave deprive you of the 
valuable possession. You are also taught, how from a poor and seem- 
ingly barren field you may by industrious cultivation raise an abundant 
harvest. Go to the sands, the groves, the pools, and the sulphureous 
little mounds of Cume. How uninteresting! how valueless do they 
appear! Open the pamphlet of the Canon Jorio, and read the sixth 
book of the A/neid, as you examine its contracted limits, and how is 
the scenery changed. The Hell, the Purgatory, and the Heaven of 
Virgil are around you, Lethe is at your feet, Phlegethon is before you, 
you find the bark of Charon on the Styx, the rude threatenings of 
Cerebus are echoed around; the gloomy Avernus is behind you, and 
accompanied by the Sibyl the shades of the mighty dead pass in 
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review before you. The wand of imagination has brought the surface 
of the globe and the generations of multiplied ages, within the narrow 
compass of a short excursion, and has spread over this barren spot 
the panoramic view of the years that have passed away, and of the 
immortality that succeeds them !— Yet how far short is this of the power 
that imagination possesses? 


‘“‘Tired of earth 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 
Through fields of air, pursues the flying storm; 
Rides on the vollied light’ning, through the heavens, 
Or yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 
Sweeps the long tract of day. Then high she soars 
The. blue profound, and hovering round the sun, 
Beholds him pouring the redundant stream 
Of light; beholds his unrelenting sway 
Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 
The fated rounds of time. Thence far effused, 
She darts her swiftness up the long career 
Of devious comets; through its burning signs, 
Exulting, measures the perennial wheel 
Of Nature; and looks back on all the stars 
Whose blended light, as with a milky zone, 
Invests the Orient. Now amazed she views 
The empyreal waste, where happy spirits hold 
Beyond this concave heaven, their calm abode; 
And fields of radiance whose unfading light 
Has travelled the profound six thousand years, 
Nor yet arrives in sight of mortal things. 
Even on the barriers of the world, untired, 
She meditates the eternal depth below; 
Till half recoiling, down the headlong steep 
She plunges; soon overwhelmed and swallowed up 
In that immense of being. There her hopes 
Rest at the fated goal: for from the birth 
Of mortal man, the sov’reign Maker said, 
That not in humble nor in brief delight, 
Not in the fading echoes of renown, 
Power’s purple robes, nor Pleasure’s flowery lap, 
The soul should find enjoyment: but from these 
Turning disdainful to an equal good, 
Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view, 
Till every bound at length should disappear, 
And infinite perfection close the scene.’’ 

Akenside. 


And thus, my friends, well-regulated imagination promotes the 
enjoyments of the soul and sustains the cause of truth. 
Another serious advantage derivable from continuing this fa- 
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miliarity with the ancient authors is, that it affords for us ample scope 
for the study of the human mind, exhibiting its epochs of acquisition 
in science, its improvement in the arts, the true field for its labours, 
and the mode in which we may be more likely to insure success. We may 
thence learn the fallacy of those theories which have, under the garb 
of philosophy and science, at various times, betrayed great minds into 
egregious folly. 

Thus we perecive immediately that the art of writing and the 
discovery of letters bear us back to no very remote period from the 
origin of our Christian epoch, and sustain our religion’s history. And 
though some nations had made progress in legislation, in arts and in 
arms, though agriculture was greatly improved, and commerce extend- 
ing its dominion, though several mighty monuments were raised at 
early periods, still the first efforts at writing were exceedingly rude, and 
their application was very limited. We trace the progress of science 
from one period to another, but beginning with what was most in de- 
mand for the necessities, then the comforts, and subsequently for the 
luxuries of man. We find our forefathers under the influence of the 
same passions and subject to the same infirmities as we are, and 
equally the slaves of prejudice and of pride as we are, having the same 
appetites and taking the like means for their gratification. If we come 
down to more recent epochs we perceive that though, in the contest with 
the barbarian, much of the more polished literature and the finer arts 
were for a time overwhelmed, still they were not altogether lost, and 
that the restoration gives a very different appearance from what took 
place at the invention. 

Whilst we behold the ancient nations exceeding us in many in- 


stances in works of architecture, in persevering industry, in the amass- 


ing of wealth, in the productions of their soil, in military prowess, in 
force of eloquence and the sweets of poetry, in one respect they are 
confessedly infinitely below us—that is in their notions of God and of 
religion and in their maxims of morals. They sought to acquire in the 
schools. of philosophy what we say must be derived from Heaven,— 
and as the contrast in the results is as obvious as is the contrast be- 
tween the principles, it should seem easy to decide upon a choice as 
to which should be adopted. Nothing will tend better to confirm what 
TI here allude to than a calm examination of what their best authors 
testify regarding their opinions and their practice. 

I have said that we are equally weak as they were, as regards our 
pride and self-importance. I shall endeavour to illustrate and to prove 
the general truth of my observation. It is related of an Asiatic prince 
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of more modern times, to whom an ambassador was sent from Holland, 
that he frequently was pleased at hearing from the envoy the ex- 
traordinary accounts of the customs and institutions of Europe. On 
one occasion, speaking of the intensity of cold, of which the monarch 
had very imperfect notions, the ambassador told him, that in Holland 
it sometimes produced such an effect on water that its surface be- 
eame solid, and that men walked on it in safety and transported heavy 
burdens upon it as they would on land. The prince immediately ordered 
him to quit his dominions for having the effrontery of endeavouring to 
make him despicable by inducing him to believe in the truth of what 
was naturally impossible, because the experience of every one con- 
tradicted the notion that any increase of cold could render solid that 
which was always known to be liquid. It was opposed to the law of 
nature. | 

Strange as we may deem this decision of the Eastern, I believe you 
will find it equalled by that of Herodotus, who, remarking upon the 
statement that certain Egyptians had cireumnavigated Africa at an 
early period, by sailing down the Red Sea and after a long lapse of 
time returning by the pillars of Hercules, places his greatest dif- 
ficulty of receiving their testimony upon the ground of their assert- 
ing that when at the greatest distance they had gone towards the south, 
the sun was at noon upon their right hand as they sailed towards the 
west. This he says, everybody knows is impossible, it is against the 
laws of nature, because it is against the experience of every one that 
to a person going west the sun should at noon be to the right hand 
side of his position. I believe the law of nature now to be the same 
as it was then, and a navigator at this day sailing westwards below the 
Cape of Good Hope would consider it a very strange phenomenon to 
have the sun in any other position than on his right hand at noon; for 
he would be south of the tropic of Capricorn, and must necessarily have 
the sun to the north. 

I have adduced this instance to show not only that the scholar can 
advantageously study the history of mind and the progress of discovery 
in the ancient authors, but that their perusal will show him how liable 
the greatest minds are to sad mistakes when by reason of their attach- 
ment to preconceived notions of their own speculations, they reject the 
evidence of testimony. It was thus that Hume, and others of his school, 
would set up their speculative notion that ‘‘our own experience is the 
only test of reasonable belief,’’ and thus, like Herodotus, they would, 
because of its novelty, make that which was the surest evidence of the 
truth of a relation, the very ground of its rejection. This school of 
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philosophers is, however, fast sinking to its proper place in public 
estimation, and men are more rational in distrusting their self-suf- 
ficiency, and in relinquishing their prejudices as they behold the follies 
to which both the one and the other have led men of undoubted ability 
and extensive information ? 

I am convinced that to such an audience as I have the honour of 
addressing, it is quite unnecessary to urge the vast fund of general 
information upon such a variety of subjects as will be found in the 
books to whose perusal I have been endeavouring to induce those who 
would improve their understanding, cultivate their taste or seek a 
reasonable recreation in classical pursuits. In reading them, they 
converse with the most polished, the most learned, the most experienced 
of the poets, philosophers, historians, orators, and statesmen, that the 
elvilized world has produced during several centuries. 

Amongst them are the mighty men who have by their powers of 
oratory swayed nations as they would men, who to effect this mighty 
purpose, subjected themselves to all the discipline and labour which 
so great a work demands. Theirs was not the rude volubility which, 
let off from a stump, produces a transitory effect upon the multitude. 
No! it was the well-weighted expression of solid truth, sent forth to 
establish correct principles, and to win to them the support of the 
mighty and of the weak, of the wealthy and of the poor, of the sage 
and of the simpleton. The object was to lay the foundations of their 
country’s prosperity in their country’s affections, and by convincing 
the understandings of their fellow-men, to win their support to measures 
of public utility. Their productions have outlived not only monuments 
of marble or of brass, but they survive the wreck of those govern- 
ments under which they lived, and of others that have succeeded them. 
They are studied to-day as the best models for imitation. You perceive 
they are free from those defects which cause so many others to sink 
into oblivion. They have no vulgar personality, they are not pompous 
exhibitions of the declaimer for the purpose of winning an ephemeral 
applause under the pretext of public instruction. No, they are clear 
and forcible appeals to the understanding of their auditors, of whose 
respect they were certain because they proved their deference for the 
judgments of their assembles, by treating them as men of understanding. 

Having convinced by their reasoning, they delighted by a chaste 
decoration. This was investing with its more soft and beautiful cover- 
‘ing, the solid frame that had been produced, amplified sufficiently to 
develope the just proportions ;—there was no redundance to weaken, no 
excrescence to deform. Feeling strongly and warmly themselves, they 
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breathed life and vigour into what would otherwise be a form inert 
though beautiful. Dignified and winning in their manner, their pro- 
ductions addressed themselves to the hearts of their hearers, allured 
them to obedience and commanded them to action. 

Amongst those who surround me, are several who must, whatever 
be their present prospects or determinations, be men to whom Georgia 
will look as the supporters of her rights, as the vindicators of her fame, 
as the leaders of her councils, as the representatives of her principles, as 
her protectors in our federation; and others upon whom she will rely to 
interweave new flowers in the garland of her literature. May I say to 
them, that whilst they seek even from their own Demosthenes to learn 
how they may succeed like him who 

‘¢Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 


Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne;’’ 


(Par. key.) 
they should know his weakness, avoid his faults and receive the solemn 
warning from his fate. Had his sole ambition been his country’s good, 
his corpse would not have fallen disgracefully upon Neptune’s altar. 

On an afternoon in the early period of the summer, a few years 
since, I stood upon a baleony where the country-seat of Cicero overhung 
an eminence. The air was soft yet bracing; Gata was at a little distance 
on my left, the blue Mediterranean rippled at a distance on the south- 
western border, groves of orange and of lemon trees filled a large por- 
tion of the plain which stretched below towards the shore, and their 
delicious perfume arose mingled with that of many other delicate odours 
from the gardens and the herbs.—It was like the richness of his own 
eloguence. But where was the orator? It was through ‘the pathways 
of that plain he was pursued. It was near that blue wave he descended 
from his litter, thence was his head borne to the eruel Anthony. Need 
I remind you of Fulvia’s revenge? And even in the midst of the dis- 
astrous estrangements and the cruel hatred of faction and of party con- 
test, the very populace of Rome wept at beholding the head and the 
hand of their onee-loved defender exhibited upon the very rostrum where 
they hung upon his lips. 

Yes, it is a dangerous eminence! Honesty of purpose and unbend- 
ing integrity, unswerving perseverance in preferring principle to pop- 
ular applause, in worshipping Fabrician integrity rather than Plutus, | 
or power or office, will, if any human means can, sustain you in safety. 
But the temptations are great, and there are but few who resist them; 
hence the victims are numerous, and the fortunate are few! 

Georgia has at this day at least one sweet poet, whose heart is as 
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kind as his lines are delightful. It may be, and let us expect that it 
will:—that other streams besides the Savannah should resound with the 
song. In reading Lord Lyttleton’s address to Pope, you will perceive 
that he fancies, at the tomb of Virgil, that mighty bard to arise and 
commission him to deliver an admonition to the British poet. I have 
stood upon the same spot, and a lovely one it is, elevated nearly over 
the entrance of the great grotto of Posilippo, on the headland which 
divides the Gulf of Naples from the waters of Baiz. All the inspiration 
of poetry is found in the very breeze that passes over it. With a few 
necessary alterations, let me address, from the mighty Mantuan, that 
same admonition to you: 


‘‘Crowned with eternal bays my ravished eyes 

Beheld the poet’s awful form arise; 

Stranger, he said, whose pious hand has paid 

These grateful rites to my attentive shade, 

When thou shalt breathe thy happy western air, 

Thither this message to its poets bear. 

If high exalted on the throne of wit, 

Near me and Homer you aspire to sit, 

Of you quite worthy, were the task to raise 

A lasting column to your country’s praise, 

To sing the land, which yet alone can boast 

That liberty which other nations lost. 

Where science in the arms of peace is laid, 

And plants her palm beneath the olive’s shade; 

Such was the theme for which my lyre I strung, 

Such was the people whose exploits I sung. 

Brave, yet refined, for arms and arts renown’d, 

With different bays by Mars and Phebus crown ’d— 

Dauntless opposers of tyrannic sway, 

But pleased the state’s just edicts to obey. 
If this advice submissive you receive 

Immortal and unblamed your name shall live. 

Envy to black Cocytus shall retire, 

And howl with Furies in tormenting fire, 

Approving time shall consecrate your lays 

And join the patriot’s to the poet’s praise.’’ 


At the period of the confederation, Georgia was the youngest 
amongst her sisters. She now beholds as many states succeeding her on 
the catalogue as there were originally, united. Yet a large portion of 
her territory has been only lately placed in the hands of her citizens. 
Immense bodies of her finest soil are yet unbroken by the cultivator, her 
rivers are not cleared, nor is her mineral wealth explored. We know 
that rich veins are concealed beneath her surface, but their value is 
scarcely appreciated, nor can the mind yet estimate their extent. The 
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spirit of her sons and the wisdom of her councils, have already made 
her the high-road by which not only her own products and imports will 
be rapidly conveyed, but by which nations and their wealth must be 
transported. Let it be so with her literature. Let her University be 
generously sustained! Let her children devote their leisure hours to 
polite and scientific recreation! Her riches will be developed, the culti- 
vation of her taste will decorate her amongst her sisters—her hidden 
treasures will be explored: from the east and from the west, from the 
north and from the south, will she be visited, admired and enriched by 
contribution. And as she rises in the scale of political and commercial 
importance, so shall she be elevated in scientific and literary fame. 


a) ae 


ADDRESS ON EPOCHS OF IRISH HISTORY 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE HIBERNIAN SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF SAVANNAH, 
IN THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, IN THAT CITY, ON THE 
FESTIVAL OF ST. PATRICK, MARCH 17, 1824; BISHOP ENGLAND WAS A 
MEMBER OF THE HIBERNIAN SOCIETY OF CHARLESTON, AND AN HONOR- 
ARY MEMBER OF THE HIBERNIAN SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF SAVANNAH. 


Terra antiqua, potens armis atque ubere glebae.—VIRGIL’s Aineid I. 


Avueusta, Ga., April 8, 1824. 
To the President and Members of the Hibernian Society of the City of 

Savannah. 

Gentlemen:—I shall not easily forget the kindness with which I 
have been treated, on my present visit to Georgia, especially in Savan- 
nah and in Augusta. More than three years have passed away since 
I first arrived in your city; from its respectable inhabitants, I then and 
since have received the most polite and flattering attention. But your 
society, containing in itself so much talent, and patriotism, and inde- 
pendence, and liberality, and affection, has paid to me a most flattering 
compliment. 

When I, at your request, addressed you on the festival of our 
national saint, I was unable to make any preparation; the shortness of 
the notice, and the importance of the duties in the discharge of which 
I was occupied, left me no time to make an arranged discourse; I there- 
fore took the order of our history, trusting to my feelings for whatever 
reflections it might be proper to make. I did not imagine you would 
have required the printing of my address, and when your flattering 
resolution called for a copy for publication, I knew not how to refuse 
my complhance; but as I had neither taken previous notes, nor closely 
adverted to the order of the topics, nor to the figures which I used, a 
considerable difficulty arose, which was increased by the little time 
which I could spare from my heavy duties, to devote to writing. 

As soon as I arrived here, I began, and continued to write at inter- 
vals during my visitation of Warren and Wilkes counties. Upon look- 
ing over what I have thus thrown together, my own impression is, that 
the train of thought is perfectly the same, and the topics, if not exactly 
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in the same order, are nearly in the same as in the discourse. As to the 
language; I wrote as I felt, and preferred giving it in the first person, 
in the hope that it would aid me to arrive nearer to the phraseology 
which I had used. You will be able better than I can, to judge how 
far I have succeeded. 

I feel deeply interested in the extensive success of the moral prin- 
ciple which I have sustained. I have no doubt as to the evidence of the 
truth of my religion; but I am convinced that many very good men do 
not see that evidence as clearly as I do, because it has not been exhibited 
to them in the same manner as it has been to me. I would be a criminal, 
if I acted against the evidence of which I have conscience, but the exam- 
ination of the innocence or criminality of others I must leave to the 
Searcher of Hearts. Good men of different religious tenets may asso- 
ciate, for many useful purposes, without jealousy, distrust, or diminu- 
tion of friendship; in your society I have seen the proof of ine possi- 
bility, in the existence of the fact. 

Allow me, then, to give my approving testimony, by dedicating to 
you the hasty and imperfect production which is laid before the public 
at your desire. 

I remain, with respect, your obedient and humble servant, 

JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 


THE ADDRESS 


A Clainn na Geaoll, 
D’ imid lathaot grianbhara ar sionsar na Finne; 
Fos, ata ar la fein aguinn: 
Biodh ar gcomhacta'’s ar ndithiol mar iadson, 
Gach dlighe ’s ceart do comhlhionadh ann. 
Sons of Irishmen, 
The sun-sparkling days of our Phenician ancestors have passed away ; 
The present day which we have is our own: 
Let our power and diligence be directed as were theirs. 
Now to fulfil all right and every law. 


I doubted whether, on this occasion, it would be better to confine 
myself to the topics naturally suggested by the recurrence of the day 
we celebrate, and discharge the duty which you have imposed upon me 
by reciting the usual detail of the life of the apostle of our nation, or 
to take a more enlarged view of what generally interests us, and hastily 
sketch, for beneficial purposes, an imperfect outline of our history. 
Upon a little reflection, I have determined to attempt both, giving pref- 
erence, in order of time, to those facts which first existed, and introduc- 
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ing, at the proper epochs, to the notice which they must necessarily com- 
mand, the labours of St. Patrick, and from the entire, drawing a strong 
moral lesson, which they forcibly inculcate. 

The island from which we are sprung, is but small upon the surface 
of our globe, yet its history is that of many centuries, and one which is 
more or less an object of interest beyond that of curious research to 
most other nations of the world. This day you may find her children 
congregated in their societies, upon the banks of the Savannah, and of 
the Ganges. This day they search for the shamrock under polar snows, 
and amidst the sands of the equator. This day millions of voices are 
raised round the extended circumference, their shout and their song 
vibrate on the rays, to meet in their own verdant, glittering centre. 
They exhibit themselves decorated in the courts of the old world, delib- 
erating in the assemblies of the new; they lift the standard of Bolivar, 
they pour out their ejaculation at the tomb of Washington. 

Quae regio in terris, nostri non plena laboris? 

The civilization of our island is not that of yesterday. It is not by 
oppression man becomes social, it is not by restraint and compulsion 
man becomes civilized. If our ancestors were polished, we can show the 
eauses of the semi-barbarism of some of their descendants. The cause 
which we assign, is amply sufficient for the effect which is found. But 
if our ancestors were more rude than their proscribed children, we can- 
not explain facts of which we have glaring evidence. Why, then, should 
we become fashionably inconsistent? Why should we be contradictorily 
polite? Consistency ought to be fashion; truth ought to be politeness. 
God forbid it should be otherwise in America! Allow the truth of our 
assertions, our whole history is consistent; that of which we have per- 
fect evidence, supports that of which the evidence has been lost or 
mutilated. Deny the truth of that part which is thus supported, and 
that of which you have the most perfect certainty becomes inexplicable. 
When we call upon you, then, to believe these assertions, we do not sub- 
stitute a theory for a history; but we present you with a series of facts 
differently testified, some having the evidence of history, the others 
possessing that strong moral evidence to which any reasonable being 
must give a willing and a ready assent. 

We are asked for our documents.?® They whose interest lay in their 


* This singular caution, to prevent the introduction of any falsity or misrepre- 
sentation into their national history, would have furnished posterity with the most 
authentic and interesting relations of this ancient and extraordinary kingdom, had 
not the Danes, in their frequent ravages and invasions of Ireland, during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, burnt all the books and monuments of antiquity that fell in their 
way. We have still more to lament the shameful and fatal policy of our ancestors, 
who, from the first invasion of Henry Plantagenet, down to the reign of James L., 
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destruction were stronger than we were, they became possessed of one 
portion by force: they were more subtle than an open-hearted people, 
too confiding, too unsuspicious; another portion was obtained: until the 
records of our glory had nearly all insensibly disappeared; and when 
we spoke of the acts of our progenitors, we were sneered at as impostors 
by those who calculated upon their safety in the consciousness of their 
baseness. But though the parchment should be shrivelled to ashes in 
the flames; though the sceptre may be stricken from the monarch’s 
hand; and the pointed crown be torn from his dishevelled head; though ° 
the assembly may be driven from the hall of deliberation, and the blazon- 
ings of heraldic precedence be mingled in confusion and trampled in 
the dust; though it may be criminal to preserve the name of your pro- 
genitors,®° and the great portion of the people should be compelled to 
take up surnames from trades and occupations, and in a language which 
was yet scarcely blending into form, and next to unintelligible; still the 
memory of facts will outlive the destruction of their testimony, and 
the reasonable traditions of a nation will supply the place of writings. 
If the settlers of our island did not arrive from Spain, whence did 
they come? ** Their traditions inform us of the fact. Upon what shall 


took all possible means of art and force to destroy whatever writings had, by chance 
or care, been preserved from the destructive hands of the Danes. They imagined 
that the perusal of such works kept alive the spirit of the natives, and kindled them 
to rebellion, by reminding them of the power, independency, and prowess of their 
ancestors.—Plowden. 

Had this people been granted the benefit of the English laws, it would go infinite- 
ly farther towards securing their obedience than the destruction of all the books and 
laws ever published in this kingdom.—Sir John Davies. 

89 ¢<Tn the fortieth year of his reign (1366) King Edward held that famous Par- 
liament at Kilkenny, wherein many notable lawes were enacted,’’ and so forth. 

‘¢ Again, if anie man of English race should use an Irish name, Irish language, 
Trish apparell, or any other guize or fashion of the Irish, if he had lands or tene- 
ments, the same should be seized until he had given security to the Chancery, to con- 
form himself in all points to the English manner of living. And if he had no lands, 
his bodie was to be taken and imprisoned till he found the sureties aforesaid.’’—Sir 
John Davies. 

This better pointed out the Irish for persecution, and drew the line of distinc- 
tion between those who were to be protected and those who were to be persecuted. 
By a subsequent statute, the date of which I do not recollect, the Irish were com- 
pelled to give up their family names and assume those of trades, occupations, and so 
forth, previous to which, by the 4th chapter of the statutes of Trim 25 of Henry VI. 
(1447 ) the famous Glib Act, any Irishman who kept his beard unshaved during a 
fortnight was liable to lose his goods. I have known, in the year 1795 or 1796, a 
man who sent an estimate of work to a grand jury of the city of Cork; he then signed 
his name John McCarthy. He subsequently wrote only John Carthy, the reason of 
which was, as he informed me, he lost the first contract for using the Irish Me, and 
after omitting it upon a hint from one of the grand jurors, he obtained full em- 
ployment, and did most of the public work of the city for many years. 

% One of the most extraordinary documents which Irish history contains, is the 
preamble to an Trish Act of Parliament, proving the title of Elizabeth to be Queen 
of Ireland. It is a curiosity in legislation, in literature, in antiquarian research, and, 
I believe, unique. Yet it proves what it was intended to defeat, the fact of the early 
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we found the contradiction? The individual who addresses you, has 
examined upon the spot, the traditions and the places, so far as any 
traces remain: and notwithstanding the ravages of time and the ravages 
of enemies many do yet remain; those remnants of what were described 
as but remnants long since, admirably coincide with what might be 
naturally expected after the lapse of ages. The Irish peasant loves to 
remain near the spot which contains the ashes of his parents, and suc- 
cessive generations will be found renewing, where the laws did not 
operate to prevention, the names of their grandsires in the persons of 
their children; the traditionary songs which have floated down the 


Trish settlement, and that the settlers came from Spain. The reader will be at a loss 
to know what to think of such a fable, copied from an act of Parliament. It is taken 
from Elizabeth xi. chapter 1, session 1. An act for the attainder of Shane O’Neile, 
and the extinguishment of the name of O’Neile, and the entitling of the Queen’s 
Majestie, her heyres and successors to the County of Tyrone, and to other counties 
and territories in Ulster. 

‘¢ And now, most deere sovereign ladie, least that any man which list not to seeke 
and learn the truth, might be ledd eyther of his own fantasticall imagination, or by 
the sinister suggestions of others, to think that the sterne, or lyne of the Oneyles should 
or ought, by prioritie of title, to hold and possess anie part of the dominion or terri- 
tories of Ulster before your majestie, your heyres, and successours, we, your grace’s 
said faithfull and obedient subjects, for avoyding of all such scruple, doubt, and 
erroneous conceit, doe intend here (pardon first craved of your majestie for our tedi- 
ous boldness) to disclose unto your highness your auncient and sundry strong authen- 
tique tytles, conveyed farr beyonde the said lynage of the Oneyles and all other of the 
Irishrie to the dignitie, state, title, and possession of this your realm of Ireland. 

‘“And therefore it may like your most excellent majestie to be advertized, that 
the auncient chronicles of this realm, written both in the Latine, English, and Irish 
tongues, alleged sundry auncient tytles for the kings of England to this land of Ire- 
land. And first, that at the beginning, afore the comming of Irishmen into the 
said land, they were dwelling in a province of Spain, the which is called Biscan, 
whereof Bayon was a member, and the chief citie. And that, at the said Irishmen’s 
comming into Ireland, one King Gurmond, sonne to the noble King Belan, king of 
Great Britaine, which now is called England, was lord of Bayon, as many ot his 
successours were to the time of King Henry the Second, first conqueror of this realm: 
and therefore the Irishmen should be the king of England his people, and Ireland his 
land! ! 

‘‘ Another title is, that at the same time that Irishmen came out of Biscay, as 
exhiled persons, in sixty ships, they met with the same King Gurmond upon the sea, 
at the ysles of Orcades, then comming from Denmark with great victory. Their 
captains, called Heberus and Heremon, went to this king, and him tolde the cause of 
their comming out of Biscay, and him prayed, with great instance, that he would 
graunt unto them, that they might inhabit some land in the west. The king at the 
last, by advise of the councel, granted them Ireland that they might inhabite, and 
assigned unto them guides for the sea, to bring them thither: and therefore they 
should and aught to be the king of England’s men!!’’ 

‘*Know then that our forefathers came from Spain, and our chief Apostle St. 
Patrick, sent by your predecessor Pope Celestine, in the year of our Lord 435, did by 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, most effectually teach us the truth of the holy 
Roman Catholic faith, and that ever since that our kings well instructed in the faith 
that was preached to them, have in number sixty-one, without any mixture of foreign 
blood, reigned in Ireland to the year 1170. And those kings were not Englishmen, 
nor of any nation but our own, who with pious liberality bestowed ample endow- 
ments in lands and many immunities upon the Irish Church,’’ and so forth. Re- 
monstrance of the Irish Chieftains to Pope John XXII. against the English. 
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stream of time, give the exploits of the hero, and are found to proceed 
parallel to the stream of his blood. And on a coast of cliffs and a land 
of hills and valleys, topography is not so easily changed as on a coast 
of sand, and in plains liable to inundation. 

The wreck of the history which has been preserved coincides with 
the tradition, and the song, and the appearance. Shall we be cheated 
of the poor gratification of the history of our ancestors, because an active 
system has been persevered in during successive administrations, to 
destroy our records? I again ask, what is to be set up in opposition to 
the little we adduce? If this was not their origin, whence did they come? 

The remnants of our histories inform us, that our Gallician ances- 
tors were a settlement made by an African colony, who had previously 
migrated from Tyre in Pheenicia, and who had, during a very long 
period, kept up an interchange of commerce. The histories of other 
nations which have been more fortunate in the preservation of their 
archives, leave no doubts as to the origin of Carthage; yet were but a 
very few records to have been destroyed, before the art of printing, 
upon what grounds would the historian rest for his proof, save the song 
of the Roman poet? The migration from Carthage to Spain was easier 
than from Tyre to Carthage; perhaps the fact is also better sustained 
by proof. From the harbours in the northwest of Spain, even in those 
early days of naval science, the voyage to Ireland was not difficult, 
especially to the exploring descendants of the greatest commercial people 
then in the world. The facts are related by our historians, preserved 
in the traditions of our people; consistent with the documents of every 
age of our country, possible, in their nature, by no means unlikely to 
have taken place; no other facts are offered as substitutes; some such 
facts are necessary; those have always been adduced. We are referred’ 
to some relies of our literature, to the documents which would sub- 
stantiate them: we point out the fate of those documents which are 
known to have existed. I know not upon what ground our claim is to 
be rejected. 

We have next the testimony as to a commerce of some continuance 


between those descendants of Milesius, the founder of the Irish settle-— 


ment, and the Africans from whom they were sprung. We find, at 
different periods of time, several swords and other warlike weapons dug 
up in the bogs of Ireland, unlike the arms of northern Europe, unlike 
the Roman weapons, but of the same figure and the same metal and 
alloy, brazen, as those which fell from the dying warriors of Carthage 
at Cannes. Golden crowns and collars were found in like manner, of 
similar manufacture, and of the same alloy with those of Africa and 


—) re 
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the East, and by no means corresponding with those of any neighbour- 
ing people. The written records of a people may be given in tatters to 
the raging winds of every point of the compass, but monuments will 
still remain. 

Rome never gave her deities to Ireland; but whilst that proud peo- 
ple dictated to a subject world, Ireland preserved even her idolatry 
unchanged. Her deities were of eastern origin, and her rites of wor- 
ship were of Asiatic institution; not those of the Bramin, but those of 
the Pheenician. Beal was her chief deity, and he was worshipped with 
fire. We need not the sacred volume for the Asiatic facts and customs; 
they are too plain to be questioned. And which of us could not testify 
to the fire of May-eve in the island of our nativity? The custom still 
continues, though Christianity has purified the observance by stripping 
it of the criminality of the object. So interwoven with the fibres of his 
heart are the usages of his fathers to a child of Erin, that they are to 
be eradicated only with a dreadful pang after it has been found abso- 
lutely necessary. Our earliest writers inform us, that the fires of Beal, 
whose worship was always known amongst the Milesian settlers, were 
lighted with great solemnity on that day which now corresponds to 
May-eve. We have ourselves seen the fires, and passed through them 
with the sportive thoughtfulness of youth, to avoid some undefinable 
evil which we dreaded from spirits. We know that the month of May 
is still called, in the language which some of us have lisped in our child- 
hood, Beal thinne, or the fire of Beal. How many other facts which our 
historians testify, which our eyes and our ears have known, are totally 
inexplicable without the mythology of Phcenicia? They crowd upon 
my mind; but I must not detain you. 

Amongst the seraps of our history which remain, is the list of the 
monarchs ;*? the mode of his death, the name of his successor, the length 


* This may still be seen in several of our historians—not those whom the Eng- 
lish government has paid for writing. 

‘‘In the year of our Lord 1170, one of the princes of Ulster boasted to Pope 
Alexander III. of an uninterrupted succession of 197 kings of Ireland down to his 
time. The moderate allowance of 10 years for the reign of each of those kings, will 
fill up the space of 1970 years; two hundred years being a moderate allowance for 
those reigns which exceeded that duration. This nearly corresponds with the time 
(viz. about 1000 years before the birth of Christ) at which most of the Irish annal- 
ists date the arrival of the Phenician colony from Spain under Milesius.’’—Plowden. 

In the remonstrance of the Irish chieftains to Pope John XXII. there are 61 
reigns during a space of 735 years, being little more than 12 years to each reign; the 
same average to the whole number of 197 would take up 1194 years before the 
Christian era. 

Taking the chronology of Petavius, which I look upon as most accurate for our 
guide, Moses left Egypt 237 years before the commencement of this Irish dynasty. 
According to the same author, and by the chronicle of Eusebius: the founder of the 
first Grecian dynasty was Inachus, who laid the foundation of Argos, in Pelopon- 
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of his reign, is generally appended to each; and the period of time 
which this would occupy, fills up about that space which brings us, 
counting back from the era of St. Patrick, to those times which wit- 
nessed the early dawn of civilization in Greece. Egypt is older than 
we are: yet though we acknowledge her civilization, the progress of the 
arts, the extension of her commerce, we have little of the history of her 
monarchs, save the repetition of the name of Pharaoh. 


From Pheenicia Egypt received her literature; from Pheenicia and 
from Egypt, Greece drew hers. Our forefathers date the epoch of their 
migration from the East about the time when Cadmus brought letters 
into Crete. Egypt had her hieroglyphiecs, but they were not exported. 
The Grecian character is principally Phcenician. 


nesus, more than five hundred and fifty years before the date above assumed, and 
three hundred and twenty-six years before the departure of Moses from Egypt. 

Prometheus and his brother Atlas, who were the founders of Grecian astronomy, 
flourished about the time of Moses. But the period in which Cadmus lived is not so 
well ascertained. It appears that he was brother to Phenix, and to Cilix, and to 
Europa. His father Agenor had been in Egypt, and left it at least some time prior 
to the departure of the Israelites. 

Tyre had been a large and commercial city long before the time of King Solo- 
mon, who engaged some of the people of Hiram the King of Tyre, in his works. 
Josephus tells that it was built 240 years before the time of King Solomon. This 
would bring us 70 years before the fall of Troy. However, it is agreed that the city 
was much more ancient than its records, and that it had very early formed colonies 
upon the coast of Africa. Virgil makes Eneas find Dido building Carthage. We 
have reason to believe this to be a poetic license; for Pygmalion her brother, the 
King of Tyre, was not in existence until more than a century after the time of Solo- 
mon, for Jezebel, the wife of Achab, was grand aunt of Pygmalion, and the city of 
Carthage was not built until about 120 years before the foundation of Rome. But 
there were many Tyrian colonies of a much older date than Carthage. It would then 
appear that the Milesians were the descendants of one of those prior colonies, and 
could have been easily settled in Ireland, more than 1000 years before the Christian 
era, and this Irish colonization would have been still long after the period that a 
Tyrian settlement had been made in Africa—long after the expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts—long after extensive commerce was carried on—long after letters were used. 
In page 46, I have the following expressions: ‘‘The migration from Carthage to 
Spain was easier than from Tyre to Carthage; perhaps it is also better sustained by 
proof.’’ It must be clear from what I have stated that by Carthage, in this place I 
do not confine myself to the settlement made by Dido, at the time of Pygmalion the 
murderer of Sicheus, who did not live until about 90U years B. C., and centuries after 
the time of Cadmus; but the word refers generally to the ancient and prior settle- 
ments, and specially to one which our historians state to have taken place under 
Gadelus, before the days of Hiram, who was the eleventh King of Tyre, before. 
Pygmalion. Not being too fond of assuming facts upon mere etymology, I shall not 
insist, as some writers do, that his colony was farther to the west, and that it was 
from him Cadiz received its ancient name of Gades. 

Cicero in his book De Natura Deorum, mentions six persons named Hercules. 
The latest of those was the son of Alemena, from whom the pillars were named. He 
was cotemporary with Gedeon, about the year 1250 B. C. Spain had then unques- 
tionably been settled, for some of his exploits were in Spain, and Asiatic colonies were 
previously found upon the northern coast of Africa. The spot upon which Carthage 
stood would appear from Rollin, and the ancient authors whom he quotes, to have had 
different epochs of Phenician settlements. The first settlement was of the port which 
was called Cothon. According to Appian and other ancient writers to whom Petavius 
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When were those records of Irish monarchs produced? The first 
Christian missionaries found them in the country, and the voice of the 
country attested their having been always known as authentic public 
documents; and the princes or chiefs then in existence traced their 
pedigree back upon the list, and the title by which they held their place 
and their possessions was the accuracy of the register, which was kept 
under the eye of the nation. 

The wandering tribe, or the lawless horde, may for the moment be 
placed under the guidance or the domination of some chief, whose prow- 
ess or barbarity might have led to his election or to his usurpation; but 
his authority expires at the utmost with himself, and his successor, if 
a successor he have, cares little to preserve the record of him who 
swayed before him. But where civilization has introduced law, where 
society is regulated upon principles, and the governor is not to be ele- 
vated or depressed as caprice may dictate, the record will be kept, and 
the principle will be maintained, with at least some semblance of regu- 
larity; and its existence will be at once the evidence of time and the 
evidence of civilization. 

The Irish had a written language, in which those records were kept; 
that language, however imperfectly preserved, exists still, and those 
characters are used to-day. We have been told, they are of Celtic origin; 
that they are the characters of the North of Europe; that they are 
Runic; that they were common to the Irish bard and to the Norwegian 
scald; that they are the same which England knew as her Saxon letter. 
The fact is not so. Make the comparison, and you will perceive a much 
stronger affinity between the Irish character and that of the early Greek. 
Without entering into the critical disquisition as to the gradual varia- 
tions in Greece before her letter and her language assumed its stable 
form—I do not hesitate to assert, that with the exception of the letter 


also alludes, as well as Rollin, Cothon was built about fifty years before the fall of 
Troy, or about 1240 before the Christian era. Megara, called also Karthada, or the 
- new town, was built, if we take the authority of Eusebius and others, about 1050 be- 
fore Christ. And lastly, Byrsa or the citadel, was built by Dido, about the year 870 
B.C. According to Rollin, Utica was founded by Tyrians much earlier than Carthage 
or Cothon. Utica et Carthago, ambae inclytae, ambae &@ Phoenicibus conditae: illa 
fato Catonis insignis, haec suo. (Pompon. Mel. ¢. 67.) 

Regarding the settlements in Spain from those early colonies there can be no 
question. Diodorus and other ancient historians inform us that it was by means of 
the wealth drawn from the Spanish mines, the Carthaginians were enabled to con- 
tend so long against the Romans. Rollin says, the Phcenicians first made the discov- 
ery of those mines; and the Carthaginians followed their example, as the Romans 
followed that of the Carthaginians. Thus it will appear to any person having the 
slightest knowledge of history that a body of settlers in Ireland, 1000 years before 
Christ, could have been emigrants from a Phenician colony which settled in Spain 
after having left Africa. 
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corresponding to g, the similitude of our letter and the early single 
letters of the Cretans, is most striking. Yet I do not deny a strong 
resemblance between even the Saxon and the Irish; but it is easily 
explained by facts which are obvious. 

Pheenicia was the mother of letters; thence the Greek principally 
derived his; thence, at the same period, our progenitors brought theirs; 
thence, too, northward towards the Tanais, and the Scythian hills and 
plains, men took their characters. Centuries elapsed, ere the hardy 
hunter of northern Asia directed his course to the west. Siberia, still 
shrouded in her untrodden snow, accumulated the frosts of ages. Nor 
Russ, nor Muscovite, as yet was known. Along the Don, the Volga, and 
the Ister, guided also by the setting sun, after other centuries had rolled 
away, the Asiatic swarms traversed a pathless forest, and a mighty 
waste, and found themselves, some in Seandinavia, and some still far- 
ther south, where their descendants, under the name of Saxons, proudly 
held their sway. Their gods were not the gods of Erin; of Beal, and his 
associates, they had no knowledge; their fathers had substituted others 
in their stead. Ireland knew nothing of their Woden, of their Thor, or 
of their Freya. Nor was their language the same; though the names 
had been changed, the letters in which those names were written, pre- 
served a great affinity, for they were brought from the same school. 

The similitude of the Irish to the early Grecian letter, together 
with the space of time occupied by the reigns of her monarchs, and the 
allowance for that time which was spent in the intermediate colonies, 
will coincide admirably with the account of our historians, that their 
progenitors were companions of the early Greeks, and that our country 
was settled by them about the era of the dawn of science upon Greece; 
and that our progenitors, having been descended from a people then 
highly civilized, and having brought with them letters, formed a regu- 
lated and civilized establishment immediately. 

Ireland could not have procured the Saxon, or the Celtic, or the 
Runic charactér, before that character was known. It was not known 
in Europe until after the period of Christianity. Ireland, upon her | 


receiving this religion, had books written in her own character during © 


ages, which books the first missionaries saw, and many of which regard- 
ing her mythology they destroyed; and when she received Roman litera- 
ture, a curious circumstance, singular, too, I believe, presents itself to 
our view; her predilection for her own Jetters was such, that she wrote 
the Latin language in the Irish character. The individual who has the 
honour of addressing you, speaks from what he has seen and known. 
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Our country had her law,** the Brehon code and the customs of 
Tanistre. It has been said, that they who lived under those laws must 
have been barbarians, because the punishment of death was not enacted 
against the offender; his fine was in proportion to his offence; perhaps 
the laws of Draco, or of Great Britain, would have better suited the 
disposition of the objector; but it is a novelty at least worthy of notice, 
to find that a tenderness for human life is now the characteristic of a 
barbarous people. (Greece had her Solon, and her Lycurgus, Rome had 
her Numa, long befere the epoch of Christianity; why shall Ireland be 
robbed of the legal beauty with which she was decorated by her Lo- 
ghaire, by her Ollamh Fodhla, and so many others, at as early a period 
as that of either the Greek or the Roman? Are we also to be sneered 
at, because upon glaring evidence we believe that, besides the regular 
meetings of the provinces, under the several princes, for the regulation 
of their local concerns, the triennial Parliament, or Congress of the 
whole at Tara, held under the monarch of the island, was the great legis- 
lature of the nation? Are then the records all fictions? Are their 
statements facts? If they be facts, are they not evidence of civilization ? 
Do you find even a claim to similar documents, a notion of similar insti- 
tutions amongst the uncivilized children of nature? Do you find learn- 
ing held in estimation? do you find laws recorded? do you find a regu- 
larly constructed, and a written language amongst barbarians? 

I am no advocate for chivalry; but the existence of an order of 
knighthood, is at least a proof of some progress in civilization. To omit 
many others which are equally well known, the existence from a very 


33 ¢<We had a written code of laws according to which our nation was governed 
hitherto; they have deprived us of those laws, and so forth, and of every law except 
one, which it is impossible to wrest from us; and for the purpose of exterminating 
us they have established other iniquitous laws, by which injustice and inhumanity are 
combined for our destruction,’’ and so forth.—Remonstrance of the Irish Chieftains 
agaist the English to Pope John XXII. 

The grand epoch of political eminence, in the early history of the Irish, is the 
reign of their great and favourite monarch Ollam-Fodlah, who reigned, according to 
Keating, about nine hundred and fifty years before the Christian era. Under him 
was instituted the great Fes, at Teamor or Tarah, which was in fact a triennial con- 
vention of the states, or a parliament, and so forth.—Plowden. 

Nothing can give us stronger ideas of the early civilization of Ireland, than to 
reflect upon the period of time at which this regular system of heraldry and other 
literary institutions were established in Ireland, viz.: nine hundred and fifty years 
-before the period alluded to by Cesar, of the rude barbarism of the Britons. In 
this triennial assembly, King Ollam-Fodlah gave the royal assent to a great many 
good laws; and amongst the rest to one, whereby it was ordained that every noble- 
man and great officer should by the learned herald have a coat of arms assigned to 
him, according to his merit and his quality, whereby he should be distinguished from 
others of the same rank, and be known by an antiquary or person of learning, wher- 
ever he appeared, whether at sea or land, at the prince’s court, at the place of his own 
residence, or in the field of battle. The Bishop of Derry upon Irish History, quotes 
Keating, and so forth.—Plowden. 
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early period of the knights of the Red Branch in Ulster, cannot be called 
into question. The annals of their order, the history of their exploits, 
the names of their heroes, the time, the place, the other circumstances, 
cannot all be baseless fabrics of the fancy, especially when we find his- 
tory furnishing the facts with which those details are connected. The 
fable of Greece is the decoration of a fact. The magical metamor- 
phoses of the Roman poet are but the sport of a fine fancy with a true 
substance; but in the accounts to which I allude, facts are stated with- 
out decorations; persons are introduced who are known to have existed, 
and all the occurrences are such as require neither the power of the 
magician, nor the performance of a miracle. 

Nor shall I here enter upon the disquisition to ascertain, whether — 
at the decline of the order of the Ruddmre na craobh ruadh, it was 
members of that body established the Saxon association, which the germ 
of the German Ritters, and one of the earliest exhibitions of chivalry — 
upon the continent of Europe. 

But there is one species of testimony peculiar to our nation. Greece 
raised tumults upon the first preaching of the Christian doctrine; Rome 
persecuted the Apostles, Judea was necessarily inimical to the anni- 
hilation of her own power, and felt at the imputation of having slain 
the Son of God: these nations were civilized. Rome and Judea perse- 
euted; Greece was little more than tumultuous. The pride and corrup- 
tion of Rome, led to her criminality; the obstinacy with which Judea 
continued under her mistake, caused her persecution. But amongst the 
barbarous nations to whom the founders of our religion preached the 
faith, they had generally to pay their lives as the forfeit of their zeal. 
In their stubborn soil, the seed of the word was to be watered by the 
tears of the sower, and the germ was to be nurtured with his blood ere 
the plant could flourish. All the histories of nations that have embraced 
our doctrines, testify to the fact upon which I found my assertion. 
Ireland, however, furnishes a solitary and splendid exception. The 
Roman proconsuls and pretors executed the orders of ‘a Nero, and of a 
Domitian, in Greece as well as in other parts of the world. India and 
Ethiopia, Bactria and Persia, were not behind the officers of the mighty ~ 
fourth monarchy in their hatred to the name of Jesus, and to the em- 
blem of his cross. But in Ireland the soil was already prepared; the 
island of shamrocks bloomed in the verdure of cultivation; the venom 
of irreligious persecution was not found in her fields. Neither the pride 
of the cruel despot, nor the frenzy of the barbarian, was the charac- 
teristic of her king, or of her people. And though our country had the 
twinkling of science to adorn her firmanent, yet like the other nations, 
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she sat in darkness, and in the shadow of death; but her mild mythol- 
ogy, as far as we can discover, caught some rays from the sun of justice, 
which it imperfectly and weakly reflected upon her children. The day- 
star beamed upon them, and with expectation their eyes were turned to 
the reddening east; perhaps the mists of their ocean served to refract 
and to mellow the glories of the rising sun, and having been long accus- 
tomed to a little light, they were better prepared to endure and to 
examine that brilliant orb which now mounted above their horizon in 
the effulgent majesty of truth. 

Whatever might have been the cause, the fact is indisputable—Ire- 
land did not slay her Apostles; and when she was placed under the 
dominion of the Briton, her children were reproached with the imper- 
fection of their calendar; they were accused of being an irreligious 
people, because no national martyrs were found amongst their saints. 
Oh, how prophetic was the answer! ‘‘That deficiency will soon be sup- 
plied, as the Pope has favoured us with such excellent teachers.’’ *4 

New scenes now begin to present themselves. We come to the era 
of St. Partick. I cannot say with precision what was the place of his 
birth. He is claimed as a child of Scotland, he is also claimed by Gaul. 
We cannot decide where we do not find sufficient evidence. His father’s 
name was Calphurnius; from this it is probable he was of noble Roman 
extraction, for the wife of Julius Cesar was of this family. His 
mother’s name was Conchessa; she was niece to the celebrated St. Mar- 
tin, the Bishop of Tours. 'This would render it likely that the claim of 
France is not unfounded; but the parents might have settled in North 
Britain. Their son Maun was born towards the close of the fourth cen- 
tury. At an early period of youth he was taken into Ireland as a cap- 
tive, and was employed upon the mountains in charge of cattle. After 
a few years of heavy servitude he regained his liberty; but was soon 
afterwards reduced to his former situation. In his wretched durance, 
he learned much patience, and found the mode of subjugating his pas- 
sions. He was again released, and travelled into Gaul. Here he was 
for a considerable time a disciple of his relative, the Bishop of Tours; 
and he also imbibed much knowledge and piety at Auxerre, from the 
good and distinguished prelate of that see. After having embraced the 
ecclesiastical state, he travelled into Italy, and at length, in the year 
432, he received episcopal consecration; was admitted into the patrician 
order, and appointed by Pope Celestine, who then filled the apostolic 


% Pope Adrian IV., an Englishman, granted the land to Henry II., under whom, 
and perhaps at whose instigation, St. Thomas of Canterbury (Becket) was murdered, 


_ for not betraying the rights of his see. 
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chair, to the charge of that island in which he had been formerly a cap- 
tive, and for whose spiritual welfare he felt an ardent zeal, and was 
anxious to devote himself to a life of toil and sufferings. Henceforth, 
he is known only by the name of Patrick. 

Previous to his arrival, Christianity had made some little progress 
in the island. We have the accounts of St. Ailbe, founder of the see 
of Emly, which is now united to the archiepiscopal see of Cashel; of St. 
Ivar in the west, somewhere in the province of Connaught; of St. 
Declan, in the country of the Decies, in the vicinity of Waterford; and 
of St. Kieran, who founded the see of Ossory, in that place which was 
afterwards called and is still known as Kilkenny. 

But upon the arrival of Patrick, a new impulse was given to the 
missionary force, and the true religion began widely to diffuse itself. 
Much opposition, of course, was made by many to the labours of the 
apostle; but he, well knowing that his doctrines were such as could bear 
to have their foundations closely examined, desired at once to lay them 
before the assembled wisdom, and judgment, and learning of the nation. 
He went to the Congress at Tara, and there openly preached a crucified 
God. The Druids and principal abettors of the Irish mythology dis- 
puted with him; but he was chiefly thwarted by the machinations, and 
intrigues, and open resistance of Niall, the son of the monarch, whose 
influence was very extensive. So that the apostle did not, at this time, 
reap all the fruit upon which he had ecaleulated. Yet were many per- 
sons brought to a deep sense of the folly of idolatry, and the necessity 
of serving God, who is a spirit, in spirit and in truth. 

The only positive infliction of which we have an account, is of one 
subsequently to this—an imprisonment of the saint and his companions 
in irons during about fourteen days. Being released from durance, he 
went southwards, and converted the King of Munster and his family; 
then going up towards the northwest, he brought over the King of Con- 
naught and his sons to the profession of the faith, and carried on the 
mission in Ulster with extraordinary success. In a short time churches 
rose upon the ruins of idols. Monasteries of men and women were 


everywhere founded, and the religion of Christ in a few years predom- 


inated through the island. We have no record of so sudden, so perfect, 
so general a conversion of any other nation. The apostle of Ireland saw 


his flock now too large for his superintendence, and new bishoprics are 


created. His name is now held in esteem, and in that same assembly at 


Tara, where on a former occasion he was disappointed, he is now cov- — 


ered with honours: he is admitted to his seat, he is ranked amongst their 
most learned men, and made one of the judges to preserve the purity 
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of their historical records. The place formerly held by the teachers of 
idolatry is now given to the apostles of the Lamb. Ireland now adds 
the gem of Roman literature to the treasures which she had long pos- 
sessed, and her clergy and her laity are emulous of each other in making 
progress in the new field of learning to which they had been introduced. 
Her ancient music resounds in the temple of the living God, and her 
virgins lift the melody of their voices to celebrate in grateful notes, the 
triumph of redemption. O, land of my fathers! how beauteous were 
your hills, how lovely were your valleys, how pure were your streams 
in that day before the eye of heaven! The hand of the spoiler did not 
desolate your fields; the foot of the stranger was not upon the necks of 
your children; the sword of the persecutor did not stain your temples 
with blood; the torch of the incendiary did not consume the retreats of 
devotion; the ruthless bigot had not as yet armed your sons for their 
mutual destruction; but the conviction of the understanding formed the 
basis of piety, and perfect charity exhibited the form of undefiled 
religion. The children of Ireland were in that day known to be disciples 
of our Lord Jesus, because they loved one another. The days of Patrick 
were prolonged until from his metropolitan eminence of Armagh, he 
beheld the land flourish in beauty, lovely in peace, and decorated with 
virtue. About the year 496, he closed his eyes upon this mortal scene, 
in which he had been so eminently useful, and was buried at Down. 
‘*Q, let my soul die the death of the just, and let my last end be like 
unto theirs.’’ 

Ireland was destined ere. long to be useful to the rest of Europe. 
Sarmatia soon began to pour her thousands upon the south. Roman 
degeneracy had permitted Roman freedom to be lost. But the polish of 
the Augustan age was still upon society. Barbarism, it is true, had in 
some instances defaced it. It was still fashionable to be learned; and 
though the play of the punster had been substituted for the graces of 
the scholar; and the tinsel of alliteration glared where wit had flashed 
and fancy sparkled; still it was an age of knowledge, and the edge of 
the horizon glowed, and the rich, full, mellow clouds retained much 
lustre, and exhibited brilliant tints as they caught and refracted the 
rays of departing luminaries. The fifth century of the Christian era 
was in learning, like a fine evening within the tropics; the short interval 
which is given to enjoy a glorious view between a bright day of burning 
ealm and a night of thunder. 

Vandalic rage and Pannonian fury ravaged and desolated the West 
and the centre. Very quickly the Saracen swept the East, and Moslem 
infatuation tore from Africa what the Goth had spared. Shrouded in 
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her thick mantle, murky Ignorance seemed to brood in stupid satisfac- 
tion over the wide-spread waste; and, save where the sacred monastery 
had collected within its massy walls the wrecks of ancient genius, her 
empire was generally established. 

Ireland had been spared* from this general deluge, and there, as 
in another ark, were preserved the means of re-establishing the civilized 
race of man. Our country had then acquired the title of Insula Sanc- 
torum, from the piety of its people, and Insula Doctorum, from the 
learning of its sons. In the next age, then, we find her missionaries go 
forth to oecupy prominent places in those regions which had been even 
before her in the faith. Italy placed them in her sees, Switzerland 
acknowledges them as her apostles, Gaul testifies their labours, the Low 
Countries were the great scene of their successful exertions, many Ger- 
man churches acknowledge Irishmen to be their founders, and in con- 
junction with Britain, Ireland labours to enlighten Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway; and Britain herself owes to Ireland much of her erudition, 
much of her sanctity. | 

The venerable Bede testifies what we find recorded in our own his- 
tories; but as it is fashionable to disbelieve all that has been written of 
Ireland, except by a calumniator of the people, I quote nothing upon 
the authority of any but strangers or enemies. Amongst them the testi- 
mony is uniform and uncontradicted, that in Ireland during those ages 
the schools were in the perfection of vigour, and the highest credit; that 
strangers from all parts of Europe flocked to them for information. So 
usual was this occurrence, that when a man of literary note was dis- 
covered to have been absent, it was immediately concluded, as a matter 
of course, that he was gone to Ireland. Nor was this strange; for we 


JT shall give very few instances, out of hundreds of facts which might be ad- 
duced, to support the positions taken in this and the three following pages. 

Camden, one who is by no means partial to Ireland, observes, (Brit. de Hibern) 
that the English Saxons anciently ‘flocked to Ireland as the mart of sacred learning. 
He even goes so far as to say, that the Saxons borrowed their letters from the Irish. 
Those Saxon characters appear to be a mean between the Irish and the Roman. 

Exzemplo Patrum, commotus amore legendi, 
Ivit ad Hibernos, sophia mirabile claros. 
With love of learning and examples fired, 
To Ireland, fam’d for wisdom, he retired. 
Vit. 8S. Sulgent. 

Usher, page 544, and so forth, shows that Alfred, in his projects for advancing 
literature, was assisted by three Irishmen. 

Marianus Scotus, in his Chronicle, ad an. 674, remarks that Ireland was filled 
with holy men. In 791, two Irishmen coming to France, were admired for their 
incomparable learning, and founded the two first universities in the world, Paris and 
Pavia. Dr. Prideaux remarks that Ireland was, in the days of Charlemagne, the 
prime seat of literature in all Christendom, and that this emperor corresponded with 
the King of Ireland, and invited the learned Professors Clement and John to found 
the Universities of Paris and Pavia. 
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are told that not only were the lectures given gratuitously by the pro- 
_fessors, but even books were furnished, and sometimes even food and 
raiment provided for the foreign youth who crowded to the asylum 
which our fathers opened for the genius of Europe. 

Amongst others the British youth were by no means backward in 
availing themselves of the advantages thus placed within their reach. 
This is testified by their own historians. Armagh was one of the chief 
of those schools, and we can well credit the statement, that it contained 
at one time seven thousand students. 

When the Britons had been subdued by the Saxons, and the Saxons 
assailed by the Danes, and the Danes again expelled by the Saxons, the 
state of learning and civilization in England was low indeed. During 
a long period of this time, the island of our progenitors was still undis- 
turbed, and the continent of Europe was labouring in the revival of 
letters. Our countrymen had founded the University of Paris, and were 
found teaching in many of the principal schools of the continent. 

Amongst others of the principal English who were educated in 
Ireland, was Alfred, the father of English liberty. In our schools he 
was trained to letters; in Rome and in Ireland, he imbibed his principles 
of legislation, and we may therefore fairly claim our share in the spirit 
of the British Constitution, which, though much injured, still is a fine 
remnant of what once was good; a system, the general principles of 
which are excellent, but the administration of which is corrupt; and 
from which was taken that theory upon which the American mind has 
so successfully employed itself, as to have developed its benefits, lopped 
off its excrescences, and exhibited, in a degree of comparative perfection, 
a system whose origin we are proud to trace to spots with which our 
apostle was so intimately connected. 

Ireland during those ages not only preserved the religion and learn- 
ing of her own children, but also from her stock communicated much to 
what then became the civilized world. 

Our country was not, however, destined to continue in that eminent 
station which she had so long held. Her shores had never been subject 
to the Roman. But another nation apparently more despicable, but 
really more formidable, began to issue from the Baltic. Normans occu- 
pied the coast of France. Danes drove the Saxons from their settle- 
ments in England. Their objects at first were only plunder and devas- 
tation; they next took up positions on the coast, and then aimed at 
possessing the dominion of the country. The head of the venomous 
destroyer was frequently lopped off; but the fens of Lerna never nur- 
tured a more multiplying antagonist than the defeated and yet con- 
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quering barbarian of the north. He sat down in France, he occupied 
England, he assailed Ireland. Often repulsed, he yet returned, and at 
Jeneth had considerable possessions and extensive sway in our country. 
Our national monarchs, however, continued to rule. It is not my proy- 
ince to dwell upon their deeds of arms, nor is it in my power, without 
unreasonably encroaching upon your time, to allude even to those facts 
which shine so brightly emblazoned upon our scroll of history. I shall 
touch for a moment, however, upon two, which are the first that catch 
my eye. 

Successful in more than fifty pitched battles against the destroyers 
of his country, the enemies of his religion, the giants of rapine, of lust, 
and of cruelty, see the aged king of Ireland heading his troops on the 
memorable plains of Clontarf. With their collected forces, urged to 
obstinacy by despair, and wrathful in the fury of their pride and the 
disappointment of their ambition, the Scandinavian chiefs prepare their 
lines for the encounter. Sitric closes his ranks, inspires hope, points 
out rewards, promises possessions, exhorts to revenge, shows the plume 
of the victor’s glory within the grasp of his troops, lifts his banner, 
sounds his trumpet, and shouts defiance. 

The Momonian kerns steadily advance—the Connaught galloglasses 
briskly charge the invaders; it is indeed a day of blood and of carnage; 
but the pride of the Dane has been smitten: and though patriotism and 
virtue must rejoice at the issue, still they will permit humanity to weep 
over the bloody field. 

It was on Good Friday—the anniversary of the Christian atone- 
ment. The venerable Brian Borhoime*® thus addressed the heir of his 
erown: ‘‘My son, I leave victory in your hands. Secure the independ- 
ence of your country, and preserve its honour. ‘But, whilst flushed 
with success, do not permit unnecessary destruction: save the van- 
quished, and restrain the spirit of revenge. A God of mercy has been 
our protector. He who bled on Calvary has shed the lustre of glory on 
our harp. Frequently have his mercies been extended to us since the 
blessed Patrick first published his name in Tara: but never, my son, has 


he been more bountiful than on this occasion, on the anniversary of that 


day when, by his own blood, he took away sin from his people, he has 


enabled us to wash away pollution from our shores with the blood of the 


8 This battle took place on Good Friday, in the year 1034, when Brian was in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age. Some accounts inform us that he fell, in the pursuit 
of the enemy, at the head of his troops: but I find the general leaning of the evidence 
to be in favour of the statement, as I gave it in the discourse. His eldest son Mor- 
rogh was slain leading the pursuit, but was able, after his wounds, to receive the 
sacraments upon the field. 
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oppressors of our country. I go, my son, in the name of my people, to 
return thanks for his benefits. I go alone and unarmed, to the foot of 
that cross which I have erected in my tent, there to pour out my soul 
in gratitude, and to discharge those great duties of religion which the 
solemnity of the day requires, and which the calculating but mistaken 
enemy of our religion compelled us to defer. To you, my son, I leave 
my army, my blessing, and my instruction to remember mercy in the 
day of triumph: remember the glories of our forefathers, remember the 
injunctions of our God.’’ 

Whilst we venerate the union of martial prowess and Christian 
devotion in the monarch of Munster, shall we be accused of introducing 
fiction instead of history, when we weep over the immolation of the 
gray-headed warrior, at the foot of that same cross, by three fugitive 
assassins of the vanquished host? And though they fell under the 
swords of his family, who arrived in sufficient time for their punish- 
ment, though not for his safety, shall we be sneered at, if, after the 
lapse of eight centuries, our tear of sorrow testifies our lasting affection, 
and our prayer for his rest be sent up to our great Redeemer, as a sup- 
plement to the chanting of the requiem upon the plains of Kilmainham 
and in the Abbey of Swords? 

Whilst the self-devotion of a Curtius®’ occupies the thoughts and 
claims the admiration of the reader of Roman history, shall the heroes 
of Ireland be forgotten? Much indeed which sober reflection would 
censure, and the dispassionate judge must condemn, will be permitted 
to him who warmly feels, and is forced by circumstances to decide and 
to act under the influence of enthusiasm. Yet how irrational and un- 
meaning is the act of Curtius, when compared with the conduct of 
Failve Loingseach, the commander of the Irish fieet, who opposed the 
Danish navy? Long, and bloody, and obstinate was the fight, and 
doubtful was the issue, when the tug of war appeared ready to snap the 
streneth of either force. Failve saw, and remarked to those who sur- 
rounded him, that almost the entire valour, and energy, and persever- 
ance of his opponents was owing to the judicious bravery of their com- 
mander, and that if he were removed, the Irish navy would have an 


The circumstances of this exploit are differently related by our historians. All 
agree that Failve was the admiral, and that he boarded the Danish prince’s ship, and 
liberated Ceallachan, his own prince, who was then a prisoner to Sitric, and his broth- 
ers Tor and Magnus, and that he lost his life in the conflict, and that the Danish 
commander was drowned in the manner described. But Keating informs us that 
Failve, whom he calls Fionn, not Loingseach, was overpowered by numbers, and slain 
upon the deck, after the liberation of the Irish prince; and that it was Fiongall, the 
surviving officer that remained, now nearly alone amidst a host of foes, who, clasping 
the Dane into his arms, leaped into the sea. Tor and Magnus were likewise thus 
seized upon by Seagda and Conall, two other Irish chiefs, and lost in like manner. 
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easy triumph. In an instant the leading vessels are side by side; grasp- 
ing his opponent in his arms, the Irish chieftain leaps into the ocean, 
and like the encounter of the finny monarchs of the deep was the combat 
of the champions, till, clasped in the embraces of each other and of 
death, they sunk for ever: and the strings of the harp gave the note of 
lamentation upon the breeze which flouted the green flag in the imper- 
fect trimuph of its joyless victory. But why should I dwell upon these 
themes? It is true that 


‘“The sun has grown old, since Clontarf’s bloody wave 
Saw them sleep the sweet sleep of the patriot brave.’’ 


ft is true, that nations which were not then even in embryo, now rise 
and rule the destinies of the world. But we do not like to be cheated 
out of our recollections.*® It is true, that tongues which then were the 
rough and discordant combination of dissonant jargons, have since been 
made smooth by use; but still we love the sound of our fathers’ voices,°® 
even though that sound should be, as it is, but the imperfect, imitative 
echo which can be gathered from the ruins of the tomb, and which issues 
from mouths that have been filled with the dust of ages. These, it is 
true, are but delusive comforts; but how many of our comforts are 
delusions! And if the delusion be innocent, why shall we have our eyes 
opened to a painful, to a remediless reality? 

Yes, the days of Ireland’s glory have passed away, the epoch of her 
misery commences. The barbarians who had been thus expelled, have 
plucked away the foundations of national prosperity; they had been 
driven from the land, but not before they had crushed religion, destroyed 
morality, and torn asunder the bonds of union which held the monarchs 


% That the old Irish annalists delivered very little better than fables, in their 
accounts antecedent to Nial, Naoigiallach (of the nine hostages) in the fifth century, 
is but the bare conjecture of Sir James Ware. Tigernach and Cormac, King and 
Archbishop of Munster, in the ninth century, could inform him better: even his co- 
temporary Usher, might have undeceived him: but Ware was far from being a good 
antiquarian.—Alban Butler. 

* Nothing can be more unjust than to conclude against the perfection of the 
language of Ireland, in the day when it was cultivated, because of the imperfection 
of the remnant which, now corrupted by the introduction of a thousand English 
monosyllables with Irish terminations, is to be heard from the uncouth mouths of an 
oppressed, uncultivated, and half-barbarized population. As well might we conclude 
against the rich fulness of the Greek, if after burning Homer, and tearing up De- 
mosthenes, we were to judge from the jargon of an oppressed Hellenist, who blended 
some remnant of his father’s expressions with the beauties of the Sclavonic and the . 
sweetness of the Turkish dialects. A reverend and esteemed friend of mine prefers 
Lord Chatham and Dr. Johnson. No doubt their language is now more perfect than 
was that of their fellow countrymen some thousand years ago. But the sun which 
now sets in the west, blazed in the zenith when that planet which now culminates was 
only in the eastern horizon. But though my very reverend friend and I are not 
likely to see the termination of the heavy night, we ought to recollect that the day 
has been. 
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together. After fever had raged and the crisis had taken place, life 
still continued, health was established, but the constitution was dread- 
fully reduced. The restoration of church government was commenced 
and considerable progress was making under St. Laurence O’Toole in 
Dublin, and St. Malachy in Armagh; but the profligacy against the 
Prince of Breffiny led to disunion, and a handful of English adven- 
turers aiding the disaffected and recreant convict, in the jealousy of the 
people, and the quarrels of the princes, that edifice of national pros- 
perity which the Danes had undermined, fell amidst the strugglés of its 
inmates and the trifling assault of a few strangers.*° 

O, let it be to you a lesson of caution. May the sad fate of my 
country create in you vigilance to detect, and firmness to restrain those 
ambitious and immoral individuals who would divide a people, that they 
may build up their own fortunes with the fragments of national union. 

I do not wish, my friends, to excite in you, nor to revive in myself, 
those feelings of pain and indignation which the subsequent history of 
Ireland is but too well calculated to create. The Danes commenced the 
flestruction of its records and the system of its disorganization. Other 
more successful and more persevering enemies were now their successors. 
It was asked by a poet subsequently to this epoch, Cur lyra percussa, 
funestas edidit sonores? And it was well answered, that the sound of 
the national music should be that of mournful melody, because in the 
day of her disaster, her liberties had been cloven down, her children 
were devoted to slavery, she was seated in the dust, her glory was tar- 
nished, her face bedewed with tears, the testimonies of her greatness 
were torn away and destroyed, she was sprinkled with obloquy, even 
sucklings were brought to laugh at her wo, and to mock at her affliction. 
A proud neighbour who had plundered her of her jewels flung the garb 
of folly on her shoulder and pointed her out to the derision of the world. 
How could her harp be tuned to mirth and revelry? Well might her 
children answer as did God’s chosen people of old: ‘‘Upon the rivers of 
Babylon, there we sat and we wept, when we remembered Sion. Upon 
the willows in the midst thereof we hung up our harps; because there 
they who led us captive asked us for the words of our songs, and they 
who led us away said, Sing to us a hymn of the canticles of Sion. How 
shall we sing the song of the Lord in a strange land? If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, may my right hand be forgotten: may my tongue cleave 
to my jaws if I do not remember thee. If I do not place Jerusalem as 

* Never were the true circumstances of any historic fact less generally known, 


than those regarding the success of the Strongbownians. As I have room for only a 
few lines, I shall give nothing. 
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the beginning of my joy.’’ Yes, my friends, human nature is the same 
in every age and throughout the world. The Israelite in Babylon and 
the Irishman in his own land of streams, equally felt the hand of the 
oppressor. I shall not continue. But, how could the music of my 
country not be mournful melody ? 

I will not dwell upon the misrepresentations of hired traducers* 
which have been substituted for our history. I will not remind you of 
the horrible falsehoods which have been deliberately given to the world 
by the enemies of our fathers. I will not tell of the legalized plunder, 
of the persecution of centuries, by which it was sought to change the 
religion of a nation, and by which the rights of conscience were de- 
stroyed by those who proclaimed themselves to the world as the only 
supporters of those rights. We, my friends, differ very much in our 
religious doctrines, yet we live in the harmony of affection, each respect- 
ing the rights of his friend, and claiming for himself what he concedes 
to his brother. We can weep over the crimes of those who have ruined 
our country, and we can learn wisdom from the exhibition of their 
havoc, and better appreciate the blessings of which we are here made 
partakers. 

To one fact only will I briefly advert,** and it stands unparalleled, 
as far as I can perceive, in the records of public perfidy. Who does not 
anticipate the recital of the breach of faith by William and Mary? 
After many struggles in our unfortunate country, when all the pros- 
pects for the hunted Catholics of Ireland were confined to whatever 
opening the force of their army could make, and when that army, after 
some of the vicissitudes of war, bravely defended the citadel of Limer- 
ick, and when the prudent Ginkle saw that the issue was not so certain 
as the sanguine advocates of his party had promised, he agreed upon 


“T would request of any person desirous of knowing the value of most English 
writers of Irish history to read that valuable work, Vindiciae Hibernicae, written by 
my countryman, Mathew Carey, Esq. of Philadelphia. Let him turn to pages 396 and 
397 of the edition of 1819, and see what Hume was; every person who reads Irish 
history should read the Vindiciae. 

So far as I can charge my memory, my persecuted friend, Francis Plowden, is 
the only honest writer upon the subject that I have perused. He has been driven into | 
exile for writing the truth, whilst all the calumniators of my country have been en- 
riched. No man in Great Britain dare write a true history of Ireland. 

“T shall never forget the sensations with which I was overwhelmed, when, seated 
upon the very stone on which the Articles of Capitulation of Limerick were signed, I 
reflected upon all the gross acts of perfidy which followed the making of that treaty. 
And I would ask any honest politician, conscience being out of the question, Is not 
the British government today equally guilty, in withholding from the Irish Catholics 
the benefit of that treaty, as the government of William and Mary was in the original 
violation of the articles? Or does long-continued injustice by a powerful and unprin- 
cipled court divest the oppressed party of rights which it originally had, always 
claimed, and never forfeited? 
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terms of capitulation, which were confirmed by the person then called 
to fill the British throne, and by his queen. By this agreement the 
Catholic garrisons were delivered up, the army was disbanded, and 
William was acknowledged as their lawful king, but he in return was 
to leave them unmolested upon the score of religion, and to conform in 
the possession of their estates those who had not been previously plun- 
dered on account of their faith, under the pretext of rebellion. 

A generous people, under the impression that the royal word was 
sacred and the national guarantee of a public treaty was inviolable, 
gave up their posts, laid down their arms, and prepared to worship God, 
and to cultivate their lands; when a British parliament pretended that 
the king had exceeded his powers, and persecuted and worried the de- 
fenceless and betrayed people who mistook its character; and yet this 
parliament modestly charged its deluded victims with holding as a prin- 
ciple that no faith was to be kept with heritics!!! Dark and more 
dark are the tints in which the times must be painted. Let us not 
too closely view the picture. O! well do I recollect the relations of 
my aged countrymen when seated on their knees I listened to the 
tales of their sufferings, and the reality of the evils which they en- 
dured from the men who claimed pre-eminence in civilized society 
exceeded the descriptions of romance; and the hightly coloured tints 
of the poet, who writes to make his readers weep, are light and 
vapid when contrasted with the glowing streaks of oppression which 
may be traced on the humbled children of Ireland. How often have 
I wept at the escapes and the endurance of my grandsires! Their lot 
was humble, because they professed the religion of their progenitors. 
Never, never whilst memory holds her seat shall I forget the story of 
the woes of my father, which with tears he related me to prove my 
comparative happiness; for he narrowly escaped the fate of a felon 
because, without changing his religion, he dared to explore the vestibule 
of science; and yet the people of Ireland are accused of being ignor- 
ant!!! O, my friends, what is that policy which barbarizes and then 
reproaches you with barbarism? It is true, that in comparison with my 
progenitors of a few centuries my trials have been nothing:—But, 
thank God, I at length breathe the air of a freemen, and no one re- 
proaches me with the causes of my glory—that I am sprung from a 
country which was civilized before others were discovered; that my 


_ religion is coeval with Christianity, coextensive with civilization. 


How many of her sons did this desolate mother send out to sig- 
nalize themselves upon the continent of Europe during this lengthened 
persecution? How much literature did she preserve in her bogs, on her 
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mountains, and in her morasses, notwithstanding the laws which were 


enacted against learning unless at the sacrifice of the creed of her peo- — 


ple? Thus was she glorious even in the day of her dejection. 

But a moment is found for the mind to rest without torture in the 
examination. Let us, however, keep to our object, and before we come 
to that moment, let us draw the conclusions, and establish our moral. 
O, ter quaterque beatt, may we pronounce the sons of America—not for 
having fallen under their walls without having witnessed the ruin of 
their country—but for enjoying alli the blessings of freedom without 
having tasted the bitterness of slaverv, and without having experienced 
the afflictions of persecution. O, nimium felices si sua bona norint. 
They do not value the mighty benefits the want of which they have 
never experienced. Let them see an island rich in soil and blooming 
in culture, yet a prey to every species of tyranny and despotism, filled 
with crime and a charnel-house from the executioner; these are the 
lamentable consequences of sectional and sectarian broils; the force of 
her people is broken, their energies are paralysed, and they are the prey 
of a despicable oligarchy, because they permit themselvs to be foolishly 
excited and wickedly played off against each other. O, tell it to your 
children and to your children’s children, and let them transmit the 
moral to your latest descendants. My country has been ruined because 
her people were parcelled into parties and the parties were like the 
offspring of the dragon’s teeth armed for mutual destruction. The 
balmy air of charity surrounds and invigorates us here. O, may it 
never be tainted! | 

But this folly could not last for ever, and the human mind left to 
itself would soon trace the causes, and the human heart unbiassed would 
yearn for their removal. The progress of nature must be the same in 
Ireland as elsewhere, and men of understanding and of honesty saw 
the causes and were anxious to remove them. The Presbyterians of the 
North in the latter part of the last century, cherished in their bosoms 
the flame of patriotism and the glow of humanity. Ulster nobly showed 


that Ireland, uninfluenced by external causes, would still rise to its. 


proper place, and never did a more cheering light break in upon a 
benighted people than that which those brave men then created. Many 


distinguished members of the established church also, as far as the pri- 


vate exertions of individuals could redeem the character of a body, did 
try to aid their afflicted Catholic countrymen, and thus rescue themselves 


from that obloquy which the conduct of the united church and state 


had flung upon the British nation. 
A host of intellect was marshalled under the banner of national 
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feeling. Never till then was such a galaxy of genius exhibited in so 
small a portion of the firmament. Never before did so many brilliant 
stars glow so conspicuously distinguishable amidst such a flood of lght. 
The place of a standing army was supplied by the patriotic volunteers 
of Ireland. Dungannon seemed to be the fountain whence salutary and 
refreshing streams of pure principle were to flow through the land and 
to give health to the nation. The mighty mass began to move, and that 
which had become putrescent from stagnation was becoming purified as 
it was agitated; the impulse was communicated to the very citadel of 
corruption, and even what was calied the Irish parliament was forced 
for once to speak the voice of the Irish nation. It was too soon, how- 
ever, to detect the falsehoods which had so long been circulated as his- 
tory; there was neither time nor inclination as yet to examine into the 
calumnies which had been sedulously propagated against the creed and 
principles of the Roman Catholics; but though they were by many good 
but deceived men thought to be unfit for liberty and undeserving of 
kindness, still even common humanity shrank back from the glimpse of 
their degradation and afflictions, and men who had during the greater 
portion of two centuries been treated with the most unparalleled bar- 
barity, were almost goaded into barbarism. No wonder that the good 
men who were inclined to acts of kindness should almost believe the 
fictitious atrocities of former times to have been facts, when they met 
with suspicion and reserve where they sought for confidence that they 
might be beneficent; when they observed that the hand which they 
unbound sometimes grasped a weapon of defence. Nor can it be to us 
a matter of surprise that a being who has been frequently deceived to 
his serious injury by persons of a particular class, should be cautious 
of confiding in any individual of that body, how pure soever may be his 
motive for seeking reliance, and how beneficent soever may be his inten- 
tion, and however fair may be the appearances. Neither can we be 
astonished that he who has been sorely distressed, and is still under 
mitigated persecution, should sometimes seek to retaliate even upon a 
man who though less cruel than his predecessor is yet unjust. Thus the 
very natural conduct of men who had been almost brutalized by oppres- 
sion, too often leads the unreflecting to believe that they must have been 


originally barbarians. And he who would justify the oppression will 


very naturally seize upon so plausible a pretext for its justification, and 


_ will forge testimony to prove the pretended necessity of the original 


erime. The mind is carried away in the vortex of some passion in the 
midst of those scenes. It is next to impossible but to belong to a party. 
But here you are fitted for calm and rational investigation. Here is to 
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be found an inquiring mind, a patience of research, a solicitude for 
knowledge; and, although hitherto America has been generally deceived 
in its taking the history of our country from the writings of its enemies, 
still I cherish the hope, and I feel pleased in the anticipation, that the 
people of this Union will be the first to do justice to the land of my 
fathers; for there certainly does exist, if I be not greatly deceived, a 
strong sympathy between the land of my birth and the land of my 
adoption, and never was mind better fitted for dispassionate research 
after truth, than that which\I meet with every day. 

But to leave this digression. In 1782 Ireland almost became a 
nation. There, unfortunately, the interest of the people was not that 
of the government, and we observe the consequence. The volunteers are 
separated; some of the leading talent is purchased. A new scene, how- 
ever, comes under our observation. The Synod of Ulster is pure; never 
in a body was there found more true patriotism than in the body of the 
Presbyterian Clergy of Ireland of that day. Possessing the confidence 
of their flocks, and standing aloof from the Castle of Dublin and its 
contaminating influence, they were feared and respected; they loved the 
eountry, they took pity upon the oppressed Catholic, they were joined 
by many of the best, and bravest, and most virtuous lay-members of the 
established church, they gave the right hand of fellowship to the Cath- 
olic, and they formed a brotherhood of Irishmen of all religious per- 
suasions. These United Irishmen intended to have done their country 
service. The Hon. Robert Stuart, subsequently better known as Lord 
Castlereagh, was their first Chairman. This holy alliance should be 
broken up, or the people of Ireland must be no longer oppressed. Their 
objects were simple, and substantial, and just, and constitutional—to. 
obtain a fair representation of the people in the House of Commons, and 
to put an end to persecution on the score of religion. The attainment 
of these objects would have healed the evils of the country, but would 
not have suited the views of the oligarchy which had long been the bane 
of the kingdom. The Presbyterians were told that, as being Protestants, 
they should receive some aid towards the support of their clergy, and 
the regiwm donum by which the ministers were made dependent upon 
the bounty of the crown instead of the benevolence of the people, broke 
down their fine spirit of patriotic independence, and made them an appen- 
dage of the British throne—a body that must be obsequious to the 
executive, or be in indigence. The Catholic aristocracy, consisting of 
some peers and baronets and a few of the old proprietors, who almost 
miraculously had preserved, through a thousand perils, some remnants 
of their estates, were easily brought over, the principal bishops were 
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eajoled, and flattered, and deceived, and the elective franchise and a 
few other benefits were conferred upon the Catholic people, and the 
torch of religious dissension was lit up amongst the people that they 
might be divided and governed; and the same Lord Castle1 eagh was on 
the part of the government the man who principally regulated this 
destruction. Thus, again, by sectarian hatred were the hopes of the 
nation destroyed. I confine myself to this moral. This is enough. Here 
we have religious differences; but here we freely discuss religious topics 
in language respectful to the feelings of each other; here each follows 
the conviction of his own mind, and is accountable only at the tribunal 
of that God who will judge us all, and to whom only we stand or fall, 
and he alone can clearly decide who is obstinately or carelessly wrong, 
and who is innocently and invincibly ignorant of his truth, and his 
justice requires the condemnation of the former, but his merey protects 
the latter. Whilst we sedulously inquire, and freely discuss, we must 
leave to him his exclusive prerogative, that of deciding upon the merit 
and the fate of individuals. He who positively certain of his adhesion 
to truth, would call down fire from heaven upon unbelieving cities or 
obstinate individuals, knows not by what spirit he is led. It is the pride 
of human passion, and not the ardour of religious zeal. Persecution 
makes hypocrites; to hate a person even for infidelity is a crime against 
charity, and to grasp the sword to punish for unbelief is to usurp the 
seat of the judging Son of Man. I do not know of any other to whom 
that commission has been given. No person who wants charity will 
enter heaven, and to usurp the exclusive office of the Redeemer is not 
the best ground on which a claim of salvation can rest. I possess evi- 
dence of truth, but I cannot without being able to inspect the mind of 
him who differs from me, possess evidence that he knows himself to be 
in opposition to truth. Free discussion, and difference of doctrine, are 
perfectly compatible with affection and charity. But hatred, and reli- 
gious discord, and persecution, have destroyed many nations and ruined 
many souls. Let us learn wisdom from the misfortunes of my country. 

One little remnent yet is to be found of what approaches to inde- 
pendence. It is like the solitary column which lifts its capital in the 
midst of the ruins of what was once a splendid temple. You may judge 
of what the entire had been, by inspecting the proportions and the 
workmanship of this relic, and surveying the extent of the fragments 
by which it is surrounded. When all was perfect, the parts gave mutual 
support, and the edifice combined strength and beauty. Now, this 
unprotected piece is blown upon by every wind and must bear the brunt 
of every storm, and, indeed, it must have been originally well con- 
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structed to survive in its isolated grandeur. Do not blame me when 
I tell you, I feel proud at saying, this is the body of the Catholic clergy 
of Ireland. 

These men have always shared the afflictions of the people in a two- 
fold proportion. From the Archbishop of Armagh, who numbers his 
predecessors up to St. Patrick, to the youngest priest with whom I was 
associated, I speak what I know, when I assert that they were enlight- 
ened, liberal, and virtuous, and that although they felt it to be their 
duty to preserve the peace of the land, and to soothe the irritation of 
the people, they also felt deeply for the wrongs of their country. They 
withstood the insult of mockery, the superciliousness of privileged petu- 
lance, the rude ignorance of a saucy squirearchy, the allurements of 
those who proffered bribes, and the threats of those who were in power. 
Once, and once only, was the apostolic simplicity of a portion of the 
bishops almost overreached by the wiles of the destroyer of his country. 
Lord Castlereagh proffered to relieve the people from the burden of 
supporting their clergy, and requested to know whether in return the 
government could obtain security that none but loyal men should be 
promoted to bishopries, so that through the superintendence of such 
men as might be safely relied upon, the loyaity of the whole clerical 
body might be confirmed. ‘The four archbishops and six bishops who 
were trustees of the college which had then been just established, were 
thus led to say that they considered the proposition one which was 
reasonable and which ought to be acceded to. Unused to the chicanery 
of politicians, or to the duplicity of courtiers, they judged of the honesty 
of others by the standard of their own unsuspecting integrity, and the 
wily statesman having obtained their assent to a principle of concession, 
suffered the whole transaction to lie as if unobserved and forgotten, 
until in due time, upon the pressure of the petitions of the people for 
their rights, a hint was given that if this principle was carried into 
practice, and the king allowed a negative upon the appointment of 
bishops, some little new indulgence would be granted, and if a secretary 
of state was made the organ of communication between the bishops and 
the Pope, perhaps, a little more might be added. The bishops, the ~ 
priests, and the people, horrified at the proposal, exclaimed with one 
voice against the mischief which they now saw impending. The former 
concession of the principle was pleaded, but the good men protested 
that they had been deceived. Thus was the country agitated by the 
question of the veto and the arrangements, and the people again em- 
broiled upon a question of religion, that they might be divided and 
oppressed. 
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Well do I remember the history of this contest, for though my 
place was insignificant, I had my post in the field, and it was on the 
side of the people. The clergy joined their bishops in declaring that 
they would subsist upon the voluntary donations of their flocks, rather 
than be enriched to the manifest danger of the purity of their religion, 
and with the jealousy of the people. The people exclaimed, ‘‘ You may 
regulate religious concerns as you will, that is the province of the 
bishops; but the instant you accept a pension from the government you 
forfeit our confidence, for you become the slaves of the crown, spies 
upon your flocks. Look to Ulster; see what the regiwm donum has done. 
We have but a small remnant of the liberties of our country, you are 
as yet uncontaminated; every body which the government has come in 
eontact of friendship with, has been polluted; touch it and we separate 
from you. We are jealous of your virtue, we iove what has been left 
of our freedom.’’ This was their language: this is called agitation. 
As yet, thank God, this clergy and this people have withstood the storm. 
But this relic of the national fabric is daily assailed. May God protect 
and preserve it; for it yet shows in a pious and patriotic priesthood 
what Ireland might have been. May God long preserve the liberties 
of America from any union of any church with any state! In any 
country, with any religion it is an unnatural increase of the power of 
the executive against the liberties of the people. 

No wonder that from a country lke this the emigrant should 
arrive upon your shores with his feelings sore and his passions excited 
and burning with recollections. He loves to remain near those spots 
which his fathers have inhabited during centuries, spots which are 
blended with the reminiscences of childhood, with the joys of his youth; 
those spots upon which his friends are still found.. O! he loves his 
country and his friends, but he cannot endure to be scourged with 
scorpions by strangers who have been placed as his taskmasters; and 
he cannot banish all his recollections even amidst the endearing at- 
tachments which he makes in a land of freemen. 

It will then be permitted to us this day to enjoy the melancholy 
gratification of contemplating the former greatness of our country, and 
going back in spirit and affection to the land of our fathers, to the 
island of shamrocks, to the emerald gem of the ocean, for 

Though glory be gone, and though hope fade away, 
Yet thy name, loved Erin, shall live in our songs; 


Not even in the hour when this heart is most gay, 
Shall it lose the remembrance of thee and thy wrongs. 
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The stranger shall hear us lament on his plains, 
The sigh of our harp shall be sent o’er the deep. 
Till thy masters themselves as they rivet thy chains, 
Shall pause at the song of their captive and weep. 
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ADDRESS ON THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE DUEL 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE ANTI-DUELLING SOCIETY OF CHARLESTON, S. C., IN 
THE CATHEDRAL OF CHARLESTON, 1828 


ADDRESS 


Gentlemen :—It is a matter of notoriety, that during several ages a 
practice has prevailed, more or less generally, amongst civilized nations, 
of terminating some differences of individuals by single combat, in a 
manner previously arranged; and this fight has, at times been con- 
sidered a very becoming and honourable mode of closing those alterca- 
tions. Some persons have frequently endeavoured to find in what cir- 
cumstance of the duel the quality of honour consisted, but have been 
baffled, sometimes by the diversity of cases, all said to be honourable; 
at other times by the opposition to correct principles in those general, 
but essential characteristics, which were found in every case. 

I must avow that I do not recollect a moment when I did not feel 
the practice to be censurable, though I do remember a time when I 
was under what I now believe to have been a very erroneous Impres- 
sion; that engaging in such a combat was, at least, an exhibition of cour- 
age; hence I never conceived it to be honourable. And having been 
upon terms of intimacy with several men of powerful mind, and gen- 
erally correct feeling, and in vain sought to learn from them in what 
one or more circumstances of the practice honour consisted: I could 
never obtain any elucidation. Was it in killing your adversary ?—No! 
for honour was generally satisfied without his death, and very fre- 
quently after the discharge of a pistol which inflicted a wound upon 
public morality alone, the parties who previously appeared to seek 
mutual destruction became fast and honourable friends. Was it in 
violating the law? Was it in exposing one’s self to be slain by an in- 
solent aggressor? Was it all these united? Is honour then the result 
of blended revenge, violation of law, and wanton exposure of life to 
the weapon of an unreasonable opponent? To this inquiry I could 
obtain no better answer than that reasonable and honourable men ap- 
proved of the practice and thought it necessary for preserving the 
decorum of society. 
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No person can be more disposed than I am, as well from feeling 
as from principle, to bow with deference before the tribunal of such 
men; I am generally inclined to consider their maxims to be the 
dictates of the general or common sense of mankind, and since I prefer 
the collected experience and reasoning of the bulk of society to the 
results of my own weak efforts, I believe it to be the suggestion of 
reason, and the duty of an individual, to admit that he is not as wise 
as is the collective body of his fellowmen. I am, therefore, prepared 
to view most favourably, and with what I call a fair partiality, any 
practice which the great body of reasonable and honourable men, after 
mature reflection, and as the expression of their judgment, and not 
of their prejudices, will say is necessary, or even useful to preserve 
the order of society, and the decorum of civil intercourse. But I am 
distinetly of opinion, that the good sense and sober judgment of the 
vast majority of upright and educated men are altogether opposed to 
the practice of duelling, as not only useless for society, but as criminal 
and mischievous in its results. Hence, I consider the answer which 
I have received to be the too hasty expression of an opinion too lightly 
examined, and to be founded altogether upon mistakes. 

As you have done me the honour of delivering your first address, 
you will, perhaps, excuse me for taking up the subject in a more 
technical manner than would be necessary for any future occasion. * 

To know then the matter exactly for our consideration, we had 
better look to the etymology of the name, the nature of the act, and 
the history of the practice, so that our view of the subject might be 
more accurate, and our conclusions more just. The Latin word Duel- 
lum, means, as it were, bellum inter duo, or duorum bellum, ‘‘War 
between two persons.’’ ‘The nature of war is attempted injury after 
due notice. Thus, to constitute a duel, there must be notice given of an 
intended attempt to do an injury, together with a warning to be pre- 
pared for defence; and in this it differs from assassination or assault, 
of which no previous notice had been given, just as regular war dif- 
fers from an unforeseen predatory or piratical incursion. <A duel is 
then a private warfare between two individuals, and is generally ter- 
minated by a battle with deadly weapons, of a determined description, 
at a defined time and place. In this description we must particularly 
notice the circumstance of its being a private warfare; that is, under- | 
taken by private authority,—and the word duel is now, in its applica- 


The Bishop’s remark that he will treat the subject ‘‘in a more technical man- 
ner’’ must not deter anyone from reading this beautiful discourse. Dr. R. H. Clarke 
says of it: ‘‘His address against duelling before this association is one of the most 
masterly and overpowering productions ever penned in any languages.’’—Eb. 
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tion, limited to the battle only. Hence the combat between David and 
Goliath was not a duel, but was a portion of regular, public warfare, 
carried on by the public authority of two nations; and a more humane 
mode of terminating a contest, than would be the general encounter 
between two numerous and brave armies. In like manner, the substitu- 
tion of the Horatii and Curiatii for the Roman and Sabine armies was a 
humane regulation by public authority; and therefore neither of those, 
nor any of several similar instances with which history furnishes us, 
ean be looked upon as a duel. The combatants were not urged forward 
by private feelings, nor did they act by private authority. 

In seeking for the origin of this practice, we may close the authors 
of Greece and Rome; neither do India, Chaldea, or Egypt assist us in 
our research. We are told, indeed, that it was a portion of that fine 
system of chivalry which decorated the middle ages of Europe, and the 
witchery of that romance which writers have generally substituted for the 
history of that undefined period, like the magic of its sorcerers, bewilders 
the faney, and deludes us with visions of glory and of fame. The splen- 
dour of the tournament is conjured up for the imagination, the lists are 
' prepared, the flattering crowd presses forward to that field over which 
pageantry, royalty, and valour preside; the !oud notes of the trumpet 
announce the heralds’ approach; the mounted challenger appears, and 
properly accompanied, courses through the inclosure, paying homage 
to those to whom it is due, and waits in proud defiance to confirm by his 
bearing that denunciation which is made in his name. His trumpet is 
answered; another herald appears with the reply; the marshals arrange 
the order of combat, and the opponents take their ground. Fear, hope, 
joy, sorrow, and exultation alternately and tumultuously seize upon 
the mind of the young enthusiast, the shout of victory, the feast of 
triumph, the rhapsody of the poet, the spell of the musician, and 
the fascination of the theatre blend with the sweet voices of our youth, 
and the scene is associated with all that excites the imagination, and 
affects the heart; honour, love, fidelity, and fame, in a word, chivalry 
and the duel are identified. | 

It would be natural to expect that they who seek only to divert 
the mind, would rest content with this exhibition; but they who desire 
knowledge must ask its origin. It would, perhaps, be natural to expect 
that thoughtless and uninformed youth should be led away by such 
an exhibition; but it becomes persons of understanding, and those 
having a consciousness of moral accountability, to inquire whether such 
a practice is reasonable and safe. Let us then trace the history and 
make the inquiry. . 
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The knights of those chivalric days were principally descended 
from the chieftains of those hordes, which, in the early period of the 
Christian era, spread themselves over the face of Europe. Issuing from 
the icy north, they locked up in their cold fetters the minds and limbs 
of the survivors of their opponents. Long, desperate, and with various 
success, was the conflict between the panegyrist of Woden, of Thor, 
and of Freya, and the disciples of the cross. As the maxims of the 
Gospel won upon the mind of the barbarian, you might observe fre- 
quently the strange coexistence of discordant practices and the awkward 
attempts of ignorance, or of imbecility to reconcile contradictions! He 
who would, by the torch of history, learn the facts which explain many 
of the mysteries of those days, must penetrate into the caverns of 
Scandinavia, converse with the Runie Scald, and frequently extend 
his journey along the banks of the Danube, the Ister, and the Boris- 
thenes, towards the ancient forests of Sarmatia and Scythia, into which 
the great forefathers of this race strayed from the vicinity of America. 
I shall not at present lead you through so extended a path; we will 
not proceed farther than Denmark, and the discoveries there made 
will give to us the origin of our chivalrous exhibition. 

We are informed by our antiquarians, that amongst the ancient 
Suevi and Goths, there was a custom, from time immemorial, of deciding 
differences in a mode called eenwig, of which there were two kinds; 
the one was conventional, the other judicial: the first corresponded ex- 
actly with our present duel, the other with what in England was 
known as trial by combat. The first was a fight by private authority, 
from private motives, but at an appointed time and place; the second 
was a battle at a time and place, and with weapons appointed by the 
judges of the horde, to be fought under the direction of marshals of 
the field; and though, perhaps, it might appear extraordinary, in this 
trial by combat, which was the last resort upon the failure of testimony 
and enlightened judgment, the parties looked for the special interven- 
tion of the Deity, to manifest not only the truth of fact but the ap- 
plication of law, by bestowing victory as well upon him who had right 
upon his side, as upon him who made a true statement; for it often 
happened in the eenwig, that both parties admitted the same facts 
but differed only as to the law, the application of which was to be settled 
by the issue of the combat. Which of us would, at this day, think 
of taking a knotty case of law, or of equity, from the mooting of our 
legal friends, and the wisdom of our courts, to be decided by the erudite 
discrimination of a hair-trigger? Yet, such is one of the principles upon 
which duelling is based! 
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In the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era, we find 
the descendants of the first northern invaders in possession and in 
power, in several parts of Gaul, Spain, and Italy. Whilst the Franks, 
from the vicinity of the Elbe, were settling down in the northern 
regions of Gaul, the Goths and the Burgundians occupied the more 
southern provinces. About the year 500, we find the Gombette law en- 
acted by Gonebald, King of Burgundy, in which men were for the first 
time in a country claiming to be civilized, commanded to refer to the 
duel, the termination of those disputes which could not be decided by 
oaths and testimony. This king was an Arian, but the law was observed 
and enforeed by his orthodox successors, and this we may look upon as 
the foundation of chivalric trial by combat. Having now obtained the 
royal sanction in Burgundy, and the settlers in the vicinity tracing 
their origin, and drawing their customs from Scandinavia, being also 
disposed to adopt and follow the maxims and observances of their pro- 
genitors, the senseless and pernicious practice soon spread through- 
out the whole Gallic territory. 

About the close of the ninth century, the Christian missionaries 
had made some impression upon Denmark, and early in the succeed- 
ing age, upon the death of Sweyn, the first Danish monarch of Eng- 
land, and father of Canute the Great, his eldest son Harold, who suc-. 
ceeded him in his continental domains, beiny a zealous disciple of the 
Christian law, abolished the ancient and barbarous practice of duels, 
since which time the Danish government has punished with exemplary 
severity, criminals who violated this prohibitory law. It is much to be 
regretted that the laws of Harold were not more generally adopted, 
and acted upon by other nations; but it is matter of consolation to 
find that the remedy was first applied where the malady was first ex- 
hibited; and that in the region where this pernicious practice emanted, 
the introduction of Christianity, and of civilization, caused its decay. 
Much as the mind desires to rest upon this green spot in the dreary 
waste, we must proceed with the history of the practice. It was not 
retained by the first Saxon settlers of Britain; and Canute, the Dane, 
shared much of the Christian sentiment of his brother Harold: thus, 
although France, especially, was now the asylum of this banished 
offspring of the north, we find its influence scarcely felt in the neigh- 
bouring regions; even the Germans began soberly to reflect upon the 
folly of seeking judicial decisions at the point of the lance, or by the 
edge of the sword, and were already convinced that it was a manifest 
tempting of heaven, for a puny and weak being who felt that he had 
right, without proof, to trust to the prowess of his arm, for its 
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manifestation against the ruffian foree, and practised agility of some . 
blustering robber, whom strength had made bold, want had rendered 
desperate, and deeds of iniquity had inured to blood. 

Superstition is the expecting from any act supernatural effects, 
for attaining which, by such means, God has given no promise; thus, 
several persons, at that very early period, deemed it to be absurd, 
and superstitious tempting of heaven, to engage in such conflicts for 
the vindication of right, because they saw that, upon no reasonable 
principle, would they hope for such a result, except by a miracle, which 
he, who alone could work a miracle, had not pledged himself to per- 
form. 

The Lombards, who had settled in Italy, regulated that those judicial 
battles should take place under proper inspection, and the combatants 
were allowed to use only staves and shields; thus, although the absurd 
principle was retained, there was an apparent blending of humanity in 
their superstition. Most of the duels of those ages were appeals to 
Heaven to speed the right. Can you discover any principle of religion, 
or of good sense, that could warrant such an appeal? Do you recollect 
the general feeling of disapprobation, and of horror, with which the 
appeal to combat by Abraham Thornton, was received in England, a 
few years since, when, to save himself from the probability of an igno- 
minious death, he met the appeal of the brother of her who had been 
murdered with the legal offer of wager of battle? Suppose this un- 
fortunate man to have been the seducer and the murderer of the too 
confiding victim of his double brutality, in what consisted the propriety 
or honour of permitting, under the sanction of law, what his frame 
showed to be a natural consequence, the cruel destruction of an afflicted 
brother, who invoked the public justice of society, upon the destroyer 
of a beloved sister ?— Reason, religion, and honour, unite in the reproba- 
tion of so nefarious a mockery of law. 

I said that it was not used by the Anglo-Saxons, and we have seen 
that it was abolished in Denmark, at the time that Canute ruled over 
England. But, at this period, the spirit of Normandy gave its full | 
sanction to the custom; and when William I. began to give his laws 
to the subjugated English, he introduced the trial by duel, giving, indeed, - 
to the Englishman, whom a Frenchman might appal, the contumelious 
privilege, if he were weak, of looking for a stronger substitute.—This 
was its first legal establishment in that country, where the principle 
of the law, has continued in force down to a very late period, if not to 

' the present day. How far in theory it might, even now, be part of the 
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law of South Carolina, and of those other portions of our Union, which 
have preserved the common law of England, it is not for me to say. 

Hitherto I have only considered that species of duel which is judicial, 
and which has been sometimes carried solemnly into legal effect. If 
any description of this combat could be defended upon principle, this 
alone could have the benefit of such defence, because it was not under- 
taken by private, but by public authority; it was not supposed to be 
entered upon from motives of revenge, but for the manifestation of 
truth, and the parties about to engage, made their solemn appeal to 
Heaven to defend the right; the judges of the land and other public 
officers, sometimes even the monarch himself, presided, and sometimes 
an ignorant, or a timid, or a negligent clergyman offered up his public 
prayer to Heaven to speed the right, and to manifest the truth, thus 
seeking the decision of that eternal Judge who did not always give the 
race to the swift, or the victory to the strong, and whose providence 
regulated the affairs of individuals equally as of communities. 

TI shall briefly allude to the principles upon which this judicial com- 
bat is plainly criminal in its own nature; whence it must follow, that 
although the individuals who under the national sanction engaged there- 
in, might be sometimes excusable upon the ground of ignorance, the act 
of the government itself was void and sinful. Indeed it would now ap- 
pear to be scarcely necessary for me to detain you with such an allusion, 
but that it might serve to elucidate other cases which we shall have to 
consider. 

It is a recognised principle of law, that no subordinate tribunal can 
sanction what the superior has prohibited. No authority could make 
superstition innocent or lawful; and until it could be shown that God 
himself authorized the appeal to be made to him, for a decision in the 
mode alluded to, to make it in that mode is clearly criminal. The 
Jewish woman who had recourse to the waters of jealousy, for the man- 
ifestation of her innocence, performed a becoming act, because the 
Almighty had created this mode of appeal, and to have recourse to a 
divine institution for the purpose intended by its Author, is surely an 
act of religious homage, not a crime. But they who derived the custom 
of the duel from the barbarians of Dacia, and of Scandinavia, did not 
pretend to a divine sanction for their conduct; they only blended the 
superstition of the pagan with the profession of Christianity. They 
might have seen the evidence of their inconsistency in Deuteronomy, 
and in the Gospels, where the precept was given and reiterated, not to 
tempt the Lord their God. Superstition is a vice specially opposed 
to true religion, and strictly forbidden by the divine law, hence no 
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human tribunal, however, extended its power, or high its station, could 
give a sanction to this practice. The civil law expressly condemned those 
fights, and repeated censures of them, as well as of other like ordeals, 
are found in the canon law of the church: the Popes frequently used 
their best exertions to have the evil extinguished, as might be seen, to 
omit a multitude of other documents, in the letter of Nicholas I. to 
King Charles the Bald, of France, about the year 850, in the acts of 
Innocent II., about 1140, and in the same century in those of Eugenius 
IIT., Celestine III., and Alexander IJI., in whose pontificate the third 
Council of Lateran, in which about three hundred bishops sat, con- 
demned the practice as impious. Innocent IV., in 1252, wrote upon 
the subject to the clergy of France, and at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, Leo X. and even Julius II. enacted heavy censures 
against duellists. We have also similar acts of several of their suc- 
cessors, and a very severe decree of the Council of Trent, the xix., on 
reformation of those which were passed in the xxv. session, on the 3d 
of December, 1563. However the various portions of the Christian 
body which have withdrawn from the communion of that council, and 
those Popes, might differ from them in doctrines of faith, I believe 
they unite with them in the condemnation of such combats for such a 
purpose, as superstitious and otherwise highly criminal, and not to be 
sanctioned or justified by any law or custom. I believe we should 
scarcely find an individual disposed to advocate judicial combats at the 
present day, yet they are that species of duel which is upon principle 
the most susceptible of defence. 

We now proceed to examine the other descriptions of combat, which, 
resting solely on the private authority of individuals, and not having 
been sanctioned by any semblance of law, are, more properly speak- 
ing, duels according to our present acceptation of the word. The 
Scandinavian has also this species of eenwig. Civilians and canonists 
have varied from each other in their distribution of the kinds, the 
former looking rather to the conditions, the latter more to the objects 
of the fight. Perhaps we shall be better able to proceed with regularity 
if we view both enumerations. 

Civilians called a duel decretory, when it was decreed or stipulated 
that the contest should terminate only by the death of one of the 
parties; propugnating, when a combatant went to fight, not for the’ 
purpose of slaying his adversary, but of defending his honour; and 
satisfactory, when an injured person sought to destroy his aggressor, 
unless he made due compensation. Theologians placed first that to 
manifest truth, which is the judicial; next to which is that to terminate 
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controversy, but this contained a new characteristic ingredient, that 
the parties so hate each other that death only is likely to prevent their 
quarrels; the third is to exhibit prowess; the fourth to avoid ignominy, 
nearly allied to which is that to defend honour; the sixth to prevent 
war. Taking the theological enumeration, we have disposed of the 
first, no person will attempt to justify the second, the last we may omit, 
because it is one which on all hands is admitted to be lawful and some- 
times beneficial, and is not within the range of our definition, as it is 
undertaken by public authority, in a public cause. 

There can be no question but the practice of private duels was 
greatly promoted by the wager of battle, and by the tournament; whose 
nature I now proceed to examine. When it was not a judicial trial for 
the manifestation of truth, it was of that description called for the 
exhibition of prowess; that is, a vain boasting of strength, agility, or 
pugnacious skill. The bad principle is the same, whether we behold 
it in two young knights who, with the eyes of the prowess, and beauty 
and pride of a nation fixed upon them, seek for reputation in the lists, 
or in the gladiator at the ancient games, in the prize fighter of the 
modern ring, or in a pair of our wagoners who contend for superiority 
in mutual whipping. Wretched weakness of our miserable nature! 
Glaring evidence of our degradation! We profess to admire benignity 
and its coneomitant good qualities; we place charity at the head of 
the catalogue of virtues; whilst we indulge a secret gratification at. be- 
holding scenes of wanton cruelty, of bloodshed, and of death; and 
encourage to deeds of mere brutal prowess, those whom we would vene- 
rate for the practice of the opposite virtues. ‘To what shall we trace 
this singular but manifest deordination? Whilst reason almost in- 
stinctively tells us that this injury of others for the gratification of our 
own pride, or vanity, or curiosity, is bad, we labour to create sophisms 
for its justification, and strive to convince ourselves that our natural 
convictions are mistakes. So it is that the children of Adam are led 
by the impetuosity of passion against the admonitions of the under- 
standing: and then to silence the voice of conscience, they compel or 
they suborn the intellect, to appear as the advocate of that which in its 
free and unsophisticated moments it condemned. Such, my friends, 
is the lamentable outline which we must draw if we would sketch cor- 
rectly the picture of our fallen race. As I prefer your own testimony 
to any abstract reasoning which I might attempt, I shall appeal to 
yourselves for that testimony as to the correctness of my statement. 
Whether would you admire more the man who, conscious of his prowess, 
sought its exhibition in the injury of his opponent; or him who, with a 
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like consciousness, listened to the dictates of humanity, and told that 
challenger, whom he could crush if he would, that as there existed no 
necessity, so he believed there existed no justification for doing him 
harm: and hence, although his presumption would seem to eall for 
chastisement, yet a higher authority insured his safety? Is there not 
here the grand distinction between the indulgence of passion and its 
restraint? And which is more worthy of your esteem? I will not 
insult you by supposing you could hestitate about the decision. The law 
of God, the law of right reason, the common sense of the world, the 
vast preponderating majority of civilized men, condemn as irreligious, 
unreasonable, and consequently unjustifiable, the practice of duelling 
for the exhibition of prowess; and hence you will often find the expres- 
sion of pity or regret, sometimes even the half-suppressed sneer of 
ridicule, united to the acknowledgment of the existence of strength, 
dexterity, and animal courage of the successful combatant. 

It might be proper here to observe that. a wide distinction is to be 
taken between duels with' deadly or dangerous weapons, or combats 
arising from hatred or a desire of revenge, in which serious injury is 
intended to the opponent; and those exercises or trials of strength in 
which there is no danger of injury, nor any indulgence of bad passion. 
These latter are sometimes used for village relaxation and amusement, 
and in such as these it is perhaps good policy and wholesome discipline 
to engage men whose services might be required in the field of war for 
the benefit of their country: yet in those trainings and trials for speed, 
agility, strength, and steadiness, care should be taken to guard, as 
much as possible, against inordinate vanity, or the harbouring of unkind 
feelings. I am led to dwell the more upon this distinction because fre- 
quently the benefit of such training is assumed as ground for an attempt 
to justify, by analogy, the duels which I have condemned; but as I do 
not admit the analogy, of course I. cannot be expected to allow the 
justification. J shall enter more largely upon this topic, also, because 
I have often heard it asserted that to restrain the spirit which led to 
duelling, was to break down the energies, and to destroy the courage of 
the soldier. . 

I am under the impression that the proper qualifications of a good 


soldier are not to be always found in the man who, for the indulgence _ 


of private passion, violates the laws of God, and of his country. There 
is one conclusion deeply impressed upon my mind, as well from some 
slight opportunities for observation, as from the testimony of several 
whose experience was very ample, and from the nature of the case 
itself; that conclusion is, that he who has performed well and con- — 
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scientiously his religious and his civil duties, will make the best soldier 
amongst those equal to him in other respects. I shall endeavour to 
show you what, in my opinion, forms the ground of much error on 
this head, the accidental possession of courage by a profligate, and its 
accidental want in a man who is religious or orderly; but it is wrong 
to draw general conclusions from those accidental facts. We all know 
that the degrees of courage vary in different individuals. What a mul- 
titude of its gradations exist, from its exhibition in him who, with 
unmoved nerve and unrelaxed muscles, leads his division to the breach 
which vomits destruction, and bristles with bayonets, to the pale, 
trembling coward whose soul shudders, and whose knees tremble, at the 
bare anticipation of possible danger? And how various are its charac- 
teristics, from the manifestation in the calm martyr who, with wealth, 
titles, and worldly honours at one side, and captivity, chains, destitu- 
tion, death, and ignominy upon the other, stands unmoved in his firmly 
modest declaration that he cannot deny the truth of what he knows 
to be a fact, to its glitter in him who cheers his comrades whilst he 
volunteers upon the forlorn hope? The neglect of marking those several 
kinds and degrees, and their several combinations in different individuals, 
has given rise to the mistake, and led some officers to assert that a 


respect for the principles of religion, and the regulations of civil 


society tended to destroy that bold and determined character so neces- 
sary for the army. This is, indeed, a serious mistake. It is well known 
that some of the bravest officers have held those principles and regula- 
tions in the highest respect, whilst they openly condemned the practice 
of duels. I speak of a fact not merely in some degree within my 
own knowledge, but one which has a host of testimony for its support, 
that some of the most religious and regularly conducted men who had 
recourse to the ministry, and the sacraments, were soldiers who had the 
esteem and affection of their officers, not only for the regularity of 
their conduct, but for their steady and continued heroism, and pro- 
tracted trials and desperate attempts. It is also unquestionably true 


_ that men of desperate bravery who had been, as it were, educated in 


Violations of the law, contempt of religion, and trials of their courage, 
were found most useful against the enemy, but like Indian allies, when 


not thus employed, it required all the vigilance, agility, and power 


of discipline and law to keep the untamed desperadoes from the in- 
dulgence of their natural ferocity upon their peaceable fellow-citizens. 
Had those men been nurtured under the restraints of civil and religious 
institutions, they would have lost none of their natural prowess, and 


_ it would have been more easily turned to good account. I make the 
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assertion from having been satisfied that some of these nuisances of an 
army who had been brought under such restraints, preserved all their 
good qualities, and more frequently exhibited them refined and im- 
proved by what I must call their civilization. 

I would then say that not only is the combat for the exhibition 
of prowess, irreligious and unreasonable, but so far from tending to 
the perfection of courage, or the fitting a man for the defence of his 
country, it adds nothing to the pre-existing degrees of that good quality, 
but by teaching contempt for the laws of God and of society, and en- 
couraging the indulgence of a bad passion and of self-will, it disqualifies 
its subject for submitting to that severe discipline and moral restraint 
which is the best preservative of an efficient army. When the master 
of poetry wrote, 

Honoratum si forte reponis Achillem 

Impiger, tracundus, inexorabilis, acer 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis, 
he did not intend to give us the picture of a good and useful soldier, 
but of one who yielding to his gust of passion, would disobey his com- 
mander, desert his colours, and because of his private wrongs pray for 
the success of the enemy and the ruin of the army in which he served, 
and who is again brought to the field, not by a sense of public duty, 
but roused by the workings of private friendship to seek unmeasured 
revenge. Such exactly is the soldier whom the principles of duelling 
would produce. Judge you, how long an army of such men would 
preserve our republics. | 

We may be told, surely, that an ignominious life is what neither 
reason nor religion would compel one to lead. If, during the whole 
period of a man’s subsequent existence, he is, for the omission of an act, 
to be 

A fixed figure, for the hand of scorn 

To point his slow and moving finger at, 
it cannot be immoral to make one effort for relief from so cruel a state 
of degraded endurance. Does the end then justify the means? Are we 
at liberty to relieve ourselves from an unpleasant predicament without 
considering the propriety of that mode by which we may be extricated? 
Proclaim the maxim to the highwayman who seeks to relieve his poverty 
by plunder. To him it will be gratifying to learn that this principle 
is adopted by men of honour and of high standing. Whisper it to the 
innocent victim of another’s perjury. He has languished in his dun- 
geon, dreading conviction for an infamous crime, which he never con- 
templated; but now he learns that since we are not to consider the — 
dishonesty of the means, but the desirableness of the end, the dagger _ 
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of some friend can remove the lying accuser, and release him to free- 
dom and to fame. You are startled at the proposal, and well you may; 
for never was a more atrocious and destructive principle insinuated, 
than that the end justifies the means. Neither reason nor religion would 
require of you to lead an ignominious life; although both enjoin that 
you shall not use improper means to avoid that ignominy of which you 
are so apprehensive. But what is this ignominy that you dread? 
Should you not dread the commission of crime, more than any imputa- 
tion? The one is always a.real and paramount evil, the other is often 
only imaginary and transient. He who would commit a erime in order 
to avoid the mockery or the condemnation of the multitude, is a weak 
and an unprincipled man. You cannot do evil that good many arise 
therefrom; such is the great principle of sound morality and of true 
honour. Is he who enters into this combat, in compliance with pre- 
judices, or the partialities of the public, or to conform to a fashion 
whose principle he himself condemns, an honourable man? That you 
are not to do evil is an absolute principle both of reason and of 
revelation; hence we should, in considering the absolute good or evil 
of the means, throw the end out of our view. I shall now merely observe 
that the combatant who is roused by such a motive is a true coward, 
who, in the conflict between the fear of ridicule and the fear of crime, 
yields to the former. 

It is said that no species of moral courage exceeds that of a man 
who follows the dictates of his judgment or conscience, amidst the taunts 
and reproaches of the world. By this sort of courage, the ancients be- 
heved their far-famed Hercules was more distinguished than by his 
labours or victories. Certainly our divine Redeemer taught admirable 
lessons upon this subject; the principles of his Gospel are the founda- 
tion of the most heroic fortitude, the purest honour, and the most un- 
bending courage; in his discourses, we find lessons which exceed the per- 
fection of the most sublime philosopher as much as heaven exceeds the 
earth; but since, by some extraordinary fatality, whilst it is avowed that 
the practice of duelling is clearly condemned by the Christian law, 
persons who profess to be observers of that law, attempt to vindicate 
the practice, and yet declaim against the application of the Gospel 
maxims in examining the subject. I have determined to be very spar- 
ing of any aid from that source; especially as, even without such aid, 
I trust my object is attainable. Upon what ground can he who engages 
in a duel, through the fear of ignominy, lay claim to courage? His act 
is, as we have seen, and shall still more fully see, plainly immoral, and 
he offends God, because he fears the censure of men; they who possess 
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the high moral virtue of fortitude will endure the taunts and reproaches 
of the world, and submit willingly to torture of body and inquietude 
of mind, rather than act against the divine law, the law of conscience, 
or the just regulations of society; this is what I consider to be the 
true test of honour. Thus to avoid ignominy, is not a motive which 
would justify the performance of an unlawful action; and no truly 
courageous man has ever yet fought from such a motive. Ignominy, 
as regards this practice, is a phantom to terrify the timid, to govern the 
weak, and to force cowards to assume the semblance of a virtue which 
they have not. Hence, it has frequently and justly been observed, that 
they who entered the field of single combat, to preserve their names 
from the post, were very inefficient comrades when armies rushed to the 
charge. Perhaps the following anecdote, which is given from very 
highly respectable authority, would not lead far towards an opposite 
conclusion. 7 


At a period when duelling was not as much discountenanced as it | 


ought to have been in the French army, a gentleman of very strict 
moral habits held a commission in a regiment, and having refused to 
accept an offered challenge, could not make either explanation or 
apology, without being guilty of the exposure of another, or of a false- 
hood, which he abhorred equaily as he did the duel. His peculiar situa- 
tion did not permit his immediate compliance with several suggestions 
of retirement, and he had to endure the mortification of remarks and 
coldness, even at the common table, from his fellow-officers; he was 
even designated in their circle as ‘‘the coward.’’ On a particular oc- 
casion, he was observed to remain long after the period at which he had 
latterly been accustomed to retire, and his feelings has been frequently 
and deeply wounded by the major, who had indeed seldom respected 
them; this officer, upon withdrawing, was quickly followed by him 
who had been the object of his reproach; and the company which they 
had left was soon summoned to an unexpected scene. At a short 
distance from the house, they found the major inquiring, with anxious 
gratitude, to whom he owed his life, which had been assailed in the 


dark, by three ruffians, and heard him receive the calm but emphatic | 


answer—‘‘to the coward.’’ One of the assailants lay a corpse, one 
seriously wounded, and the other was a disarmed prisoner in the coward’s 


grasp. They had rushed upon a man unable to protect himself, and had > 


been overcome by a man who had too much courage to be a duellist. 
To an almost involuntary expression of surprise, the only reply was, 
‘“‘Major! the God whom we profess to serve has ordered me to return 
good for evil; my life and my exertions are the property of my king 
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and the French nation. I know when I ought to be prepared to lay 
down or to expose that life, as well as when I ought to preserve it; 
and I trust I shall be always ready to do my duty, and not to be 
drawn from its performance, by the unmeaning taunts of persons who 
have no opinion of their own, but are led by the caprice of others.’’ To 
a request of the officer’s that he should forget what had occurred, his 
reply was, that he had never borne any ill-will to those who had ill- 
treated him; and that during the period of his stay there was no 
- probability of any diminution of friendship, as he was preparing to 
join another regiment, into which he had obtained an exchange, and 
the officers of which held, he believed, principles congenial to his own. 

This might bear the semblance of what is made in romance, but 
let it be remembered that these books are given as an imitation of real 
life, and the testimony from which this has been received was unex- 
ceptionable. Probably I shall not go too far in making the assertion, 
that instances of such magnanimity, fortitude, and heroism are more 
frequent than we are disposed to believe; human nature, thank God! 
is not so universally depraved as to debase us all, and there are to 
be found this day, probably, brave generals who could wipe the vile 
phlegm from their brow, and tell the brainless simpleton that caused it, 
as did a valiant man who led armies to victory, ‘‘Young man, you 
should suffer for your misconduct, if I could as easily wipe your blood 
from my conscience, as I can your spittle from this forehead.’’ Did 
his king or his army respect his head the less for that defilement? Does 
not his name stand higher in your estimation than if he had been the vic- 
tor in a hundred duels? But you will answer me, that his character was 
his protection. Yes, my friends, it was, and so will it be the protection 
of every man who prefers the discharge of his duty to the indulgence 
of his passion, and who fears God, but who has no other fear. Such 
a man need not engage in a combat to avoid disgrace; the cloud of 
erroneous opinion may indeed obscure his disc, but it will be transient, 
and the restoration of his radiance will be more welcome. 

The duel for the protection of honour might be considered that 
to which I ought principally if not exclusively [to] have paid atten- 
tion, since most of our modern combats are, or affect to be, of this descrip- 
tion: but I have preferred leaving it to the last, because an opportunity 
has been afforded of considering in the previous examination, especial- 
ly [of] the trial by combat to avoid disgrace, many principles which 
will bear with equal force upon this case. The grand distinction be- 
tween this and the others is, that this appears to have less supersti- 
tion and more of what the world calls spirit. I freely concede that the 
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plea in its favour is more specious, and the delusion which surrounds 
it is stronger. I have, therefore, reserved it for the purpose of being 
more fully met by the application of the general principles upon 
which all duels are condemned. For the reprobation of each kind, 
special names were adduced, which in each ease bore upon the peculiar 
demerits of the particular species, nor is the reprobation of this with- 
out strong and powerful special arguments, the outline of which only, 
I shall mark; and for the cause before assigned they must lose much of 
their strength in my prudent mode of using them, since this duel is 
peculiarly condemned by the Gospel, from the aid of which, on the 
present occasion, I have by advice, and upon consideration, almost de- 
barred myself: but before I enter upon those special grounds, let us 
consider the general topic upon which every species of duelling is found 
to be immoral and unlawful. 

Man being a creature is amenable to his Creator; and it is immoral 
in him to violate the law of that great Self-Existent to whom he owes 
the homage of all his faculties, and the most perfect obedience. I 
shall assume, as granted, that the Almighty has made known to man his 
canon against self-destruction. I assume, also, that an isolated human 
being, however unconnected he might be with his fellows, has not, 
morally speaking, from the Lord of life and death, the power of 
putting a period to his own existence; but must await the summons 
of his judge, either by the process of his general law, or by some 
special message. I assume another principle as equally clear, that 
no individual has a natural right to take away the life of his fellow- 
man. And here a question arises, the examination of which becomes 
extremely important, but into the discussion of which I shall not now 
enter at any length. Whence is derived the right which states possess 
to punish malefactors by death? Whence the right to slay in war, 
and whence the right of individuals to slay an unjust aggressor? I 
answer: from Him who alone has the power to make the grant; from 
the Creator. Man not being, therefore, master of his own life, could 
not bestow what was not under his dominion, he could not give to 
society, nor to its government, nor to an individual, a title which did — 
not exist in himself. Where distinct history and plain reason concur 
in exhibiting facts to us, it would be palpable folly on our part to 
resort to speculation and conjecture, to seek for the knowledge taught: 
to us by this better mode. It is a fact that God has left to society 
the power or the right of regulating its various forms of civil govern- 
ment accommodated to its various circumstances; but upon every regular 
government thus created or accepted by the people, he bestows the 
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powers necessary for the well-being of society, and amongst others 
that of punishing malefactors even ecapitally, that of repelling enemies 
even by the infliction of death, and of carrying war for just cause into 
their territories: also, in cases of extreme necessity, where no other 
mode of preserving his own safety is left to an individual, God and 
the government bestow upon him the right of guarding his own life by 
taking that of an unjust aggressor, but it is bestowed only in that 
extreme case, and under the double responsibility of him who uses it, 
to the tribunal of his country and the tribunal of his God. The 
evidence in support of these facts is plain and ample; but it is one 
of our misfortunes that we too often desert the solid ground of fact 
to amuse ourselves in a speculation which we miscall philosophy. 
Governments thus vested with power by God and by the people, 
by the Creator and by the creature, have regulated the great principles 
of social order by the light of reason, perhaps aided by the revelation 
of Him from whom reason emanates; and one of their first principles 
is, that the unsettled differences of individuals shall be adjusted, not by 
the passions of the disputants or their friends, but by the tribunals 
of the nation. Were the power of inflicting death for offences taken 
from the impartial tribunals and vested in the interested individuals, 
what a scene of desolation would this world of ours present? How 
would injury excite revenge, and revenge produce retaliation? The 
sweet charities of life would be driven from our solace, and ruffian 
violence would stalk forth crushing as he proceeded in his horrid 
triumph. Where should we find the abode of virtue, the asylum of 
innocence, the safeguard of youth, or the protection of age? Is the 
duellist to be their bulwark? Or shall the unblushing transgressor of 
the first principle of social order presume to offer his offensive and 
unholy aid to sustain the sanctions of that law whose very sanctity he 
has disregarded? He has hurled down the judge, profaned the bench, 
insulted the legislature, usurped the high prerogative of Heaven, and 
stood in open conflict with the Eternal; and this unprincipled man, 
with honour on his lips and transgression in his acts, dares to say that 
in the indulgence of the malignant spirit of his revenge is to be found 
the salvation of good order!! No! If we were to reduce this principle 
to practice, every man would stand armed against his brother, and 
in one century the generation of Adam would be extinguished by the 
fall of the last murderer upon the decaying limbs of his last victim, 
whilst the good angels would look down with horror and pity upon that 
spot over which demons exulted. ‘The providence of Heaven to pre- 
vent this evil, has [decreed] that in the wildest horde which roves 
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through our forests there should exist some semblance of a tribunal by 
which human life is saved from the malignity of human passion. 
Man, then, has not power over his own life: society does not. derive 
from individuals its power: of taking away life: although no injury 
should result to others from the death of an isolated man; still he will 
be himself a criminal if he procures it: nor has he a right to concede 
to another what is not permitted to himself, much less is he justified in 
depriving another human being of life; neither can he plead that he 
did it with the consent of him whom he slew; such consent is a 
mockery; it is a grant of what could not be given; it is the assumption 
of what could not be taken; it is an immoral, an irreligious usurpa- 
tion of the prerogative of the Deity, who is the sole arbiter of life 
and death. What then shall we say of those who add to this crime 
the horrors of multiphed injustice and the laceration of feelings; who 
inflict protracted and unutterable agony upon an innocent and impove- 
rished family? Unfortunate delinquent! do you not see by how many 
links your victim was bound to a multitude of others? Does his vain 
and idle resignation of his title to life absolve you from the enormous 
claims which society has upon you for his services, his family for that 
support of which you have robbed them, without your own enrichment: 
his tottering parents for their consolation, perhaps for the supply of 
their wants, and the helpless and indigent for that bread by which 
he sustained them? Who will give professions to his sons, who will 
cherish and protect his daughters? Was it honourable to plot in secret, 
and to perpetrate by stealth the foul deed which has torn with so rude 
a shock the affections of the wife of his bosom, and children of his 
heart? Go stand over that body; call back that soul which you have 
driven from its tenement; take up that hand which your pride refused 
to touch, not one hour ago. You have in your pride and wrath usurped 
one prerogative of God. You have inflicted death. At least, in mercy, 
attempt the exercise of another; breathe into those distended nostrils, 
let your brother be once more a living soul. Merciful father, how power- 
less are we for good, but how mighty for evil. Wretched man! he does 


not answer, he cannot rise. All your efforts to make him breathe are . 


vain: his soul is already in the presence of your common Creator: like 
the wretched Cain will you answer to the inquiring voice, “‘Am I my 


brother’s keeper?’’ Why do you turn away from the contemplation of 


your own honourable work. Yes, go as far as you will, still the admoni- 
tion will ring in your ears, it was by your hand he fell; the horrid in- 
strument of death is still in that hand, and the stain of blood upon 
your soul. Fly, if you will, go to that house which you have filled with 
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desolation. It is the shriek of his widow, they are the cries of his 
orphans, there are the broken sobs of his parent, and amidst the wailing 
of his family you distinctly hear the voice of imprecation on your own 
guilty head. Will your honourable feeling be content with this? Have 
you now had abundant and gentlemanly satisfaction? Or have you, 
too, received your death-wound, and what must be the agony which you 
endure at beholding now forlorn, destitute, and overwhelmed her to 
whom you swore protection, fidelity, love; who is to watch over those 
lovely babes from whom you turn your aching eye. O! what must be 
the feeling when a father cannot look with complacence upon his child? 
You love them ;—indeed you do, and all the affection of a parent rushes 
in accelerating fever through your frame and sustains life a little 
longer; but it throbs at your sinking heart, and bewilders your tortured 
soul; the agonies of one world, and the horrors of another surround 
your bed of death, whilst the unsatisfied ghost of your opponent hovers 
above, shrieking the dismal summons to the bar of an insulted God. 
My friends, I paint no imaginary scene; but I shall not detain you in 
the chamber of horrors; let us depart from it to inquire into the nature 
of that honour, the mistakes concerning which produce such lamentable 
effects. 

Honour is the acquisition and preservation of the dignity of our 
nature; that dignity consists in its perfection—that perfection is found 
in observing the laws of our Creator; the laws of the Creator are the 
dictates of reason and of religion: that is, the observance of what he 
teaches us by the natural light of our own minds, and by the special 
revelation of his will manifestly given. They both concur in teaching 
us, that individuals have not the dominion of their own lives, otherwise 
no suicide would be a criminal; they concur in teaching us that we 
ought to be amenable to the laws of the society of which we are mem- 
bers, otherwise morality and honour would be consistent with the viola- 
tion of law and the disturbance of the social system; they teach us 
that society cannot continue to exist, where the public tribunals are 
despised or undervalued, and the redress of injuries withdrawn from the 
calm regulation of public justice, for the purpose of being committed 
to the caprice of private passion, and the execution of individual ill- 
will; therefore, the man of honour abides by the law of God, reveres 
the statutes of his country, and is respectful and amenable to its 
authorities. Such my friends, is what the reflecting portion of mankind 
has always thought upon the subject of honour. This was the honour 
of the Greek—this was the honour of the Roman—this the honour of 
the Jew—this the honour of the Gentile—this, too, was the honour of 
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the Christian, until the superstition and barbarity of northern dev- 
astators darkened his glory and degraded his character. 

Is not the pride of the American the predominance of the law? 
Is not law itself the emanation of the public will, and is not submission 
to the public will the first principle of genuine republicanism? Are our 
governments so weak or so corrupt, as to be unable to protect us, so 
that we must be thrown upon our individual and private resources, 
instead of looking to the power of the social compact, and the guardian- 
ship of the social head? Shall we proclaim to the world, that we in 
South Carolina are brought back to that state of dereliction as that our 
public tribunals, the institutions of the country, the government itself 
cannot protect us from insult, and that we are thus reduced to the 
necessity of trusting to ourselves? Let not such a libel be handed over 
to the defaming press of Europe by an ungrateful progeny: let it not 
be said that none are safe from insult in republics, except they have 
have been well trained to the use of the pistol, or the rifle, or the 
dexterity of gouging? Are those the emblems of honour? But why 
place the ruffian who plucks out your eye upon the same level with the 
gentleman who uses a pistol? I acknowledge my error: I ought not; 
because the one deprives you of life, and perhaps of heaven, whilst 
the other only leaves you sightless: still, though the injury is greater, 
the barbarity is not equal; there is more refinement in one than in the 
other, but there is also more criminality: there is more apparent delicacy 
in the mode of violating the law, but the substantial violation is more 
enormous; the criminal, in the one case, has fashionable fellow culprits 
—in the other, he has the more recent impulse of strong passion. It is 
not for us to strike the ratio of their culpability; their Judge and ours 
—he who has forbidden murder, and also declared that. whosoever 
would eall his brother ‘‘thou fool,’’ should be guilty of hell fire, will 
apportion their destiny: my present inquiry regards only the honour 
of the transaction, and I can measure out to the duellist merely as 
much of that excellent quality as is consistent with the violation of his 
duty as a rational being, as a religious being, as a member of society, 
and as the citizen of a state whose laws describe the offence as a felony. . 
Patriotism, social order, religion, and reason, then, forbid me to des- 
ignate as honourable this bad practice, which criminal fashion has too 
frequently promoted and encouraged. Being therefore evil in its own 
nature, it cannot be a proper mode for the protection of honour. 

My friends, in what does this protection of honour consist? In 


affording to its assailant the opportunity of destroying your life, cer- 


tainly at the risk of his own. What would you think of the wisdom 
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and equity of that judge who should sentence a peaceable citizen that 
had been assaulted, to suffer the same punishment as his convicted 
assailant? If you challenge the aggressor to fight, do you not inflict 
upon your innocent and injured self, the same punishment as upon the 
offender? Admirable wisdom! But why do I seek for any semblance 
of reason, in what its own advocates avow to be defenceless, upon the 
principles of reason? They only attempt its palliation upon the plea 
of expediency. They tell us that the dread of the pistol preserves the 
decorum of society. Are we so fallen, or debased as this? A vile fear 
is then the motive of gentlemanly conduct! Hear this, Carolinians! 
I will not undertake an elaborate defence; adopted into your family, I 
see your faults, and I know your virtues: my own conscience and your 
candour will acquit me of flattery, when I pronounce the charge which 
this excuse would insinuate to be groundless. Your politeness has not 
been produced by pistol-discipline; nor would you speedily degenerate 
from what has been the characteristic of your fathers, were you bound 
to avoid this bad practice, by if possible stronger ties than those which 
the state, sound reason, and pure religion have imposed upon you. Shall 
it be again repeated that the good order, the dignity of our Southern 
society, is to be preserved in any measure by the pistol? No. If we pay 
attention to occurrences, we must perceive that too often the intruder 
upon the polite circle is he who has made himself most formidable as 
a duellist, and that he whose deportment is most correct, is he who pro- 
claims that he will not enter such a combat. I need not inform a 
Charleston auditory that natural good qualities, improved by education 
and by opportunity, and not the terrors of ammunition, fashion the con- 
duct of a gentleman; and that respectable society is fully able, without 
violation of the laws of God or of the state, or outraging the principles 
of reason, to banish from its circle, and frown down to his proper place, 
the individual who would violate its decorum. 

Again, it is said, that there are injuries for which the laws neither 
do nor can provide redress, and to avenge which is the only mode that 
has been ever known or devised. J admit that there are injuries for 
which no compensation can be made to the sufferer, and for which the 
weakness of nature and the violence of passion prompt us to seek the 
most desperate revenge; but, waiving every other answer, I ask, is it 
reasonable or religious for the injured man to expose himself to destruc- 
tion? I am told that, in such a case, I should speak of neither reason 
nor religion: that the feelings of honour only must be attended to. 
When the two great lights of our nature have been cast away, and a 
desperate mortal surrenders himself to the guidance of a blind spirit of 
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revenge, which he miscalls honour, it is as useless to urge argument, as 
it would be to discuss the principles of his derangement with a maniac; 
as hopeless to rely upon entirely, as it would be to soothe the famished 
tiger from his bleeding feast. There is, indeed, one mighty Being, who 
alone could, in such a moment, effect a miraculous change, and by his 
power subdue the rage of passion to that resignation which brings peace 
from Heaven, and demands the homage of respectful sympathy from 
earth; but, though it be not in man’s power to change the heart of man, 
still power is frequently given to him to arrest the progress of his 
brother to destruction. Thus, at least, the first fury of his passion will 
subside; reflection, remonstrance, entreaty, and explanation will pro- 
ceed, and God would perhaps crown the work by diffusing his light 
around, and speaking powerfully to the soul; he at whose word the 
winds are still, the sea is calm and the perilled mariner is safe, might 
assuage the tempest of the mind, allay the madness of desperation, and 
save two fathers to their families, two citizens to the state, and two 
souls from perdition. Such, gentlemen of the Anti-Duelling Associa- 
tion, is one of the principal objects of our society, to volunteer our 
services in aid of the law of God and of our country; to restrain not 
by any arbitrary assumption of authority, but by the arm of the law, 
the unfortunate victim of a delusive passion, whilst he labours under 
its influence. 

But this restraint, it is said, will lead to assassination; and who 
does not shudder at the idea of such a result?—Is not duelling, however 
econdemnable in itself, preferable to assassination? For one, though 
T were to stand alone in making the assertion, I deliberately say, No. 
They are both evils; if we are driven to a preference, the lesser should 
be accepted; generally speaking, the assassin is a greater criminal than 
the duellist, but duelling is a greater evil to society. That which is 
less destructive, is less evil; that which excites more detestation will be 
more seldom engaged in, and more speedily suppressed; it will there- 
fore produce less mischief. Such is assassination. The assassin is not 
received into society ;—he who has slain his adversary in a duel too fre- 
quently is. The more delicate sex generally shrink from the former: 
shall I charge them with abetting the crime by encouraging, or at least 
not disapproving of the conduct of the latter? I shall not sit in judg- 
ment upon them; let them answer for themselves. How many persons 
generally perish by the hand of the assassin throughout the world, in 
the lapse of a century! Very probably a greater number has fallen in 
duels in France alone in less than twenty years, during the reign of 
Henry IV. Not only would the loss of life be incaleulably less, but the 
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moral sentiment of detesting murder would be better preserved. There 
is nothing more destructive to public virtue than to strip vice of its 
deformity. Since we have entered upon the distinguishing comparison, 
we may conclude that the saving of human life would be great, the 
horror of slaughter would be stronger, the punishment of culprits more 
certain and effectual, and the correct moral principles of society would 
be better preserved. It is upon those grounds that I stated my opin- 
ion that, in a public point of view, duelling is not preferable to assassin- 
ation. There is besides another very material difference, that in the 
one case there are at least four guilty persons, both the principals and 
seconds, whilst the other crime is generally perpetrated by an individual. 
There is little danger of having the great principles of morality sapped 
by the crime and punishment of such a culprit as Beauchamp: but: if 
the same bad passion which was condemned in his act of assassination 
had procured its vent with the same result to his miserable victim in a 
duel, instead of expiating the murder upon a gallows, the wretched 
Beauchamp would have been thoughtlessly received into several socie- 
ties as a meritorious man of undoubted valour. 


Gentlemen of the Anti-Duelling Association:—It has been said 
that our society has done mischief, since no period has been more marked 
in this city for quarrels than that year which has witnessed our union; 
of course it is assumed that since they have occurred at this time they 
must have been produced by the formation of our body. I am not pre- 
pared to admit the fact; and even if admitted, the semblance of its 
reasoning is but a common sophism, for co-existence does not necessarily 
involve connection. But suppose them to have been so caused, it is by 
one of those temporary inconveniences which is always looked upon for 
any change. You can say better than I can whether the charge itself 
is true; my impression is against its correctness. The year just elapsed 
has presented in this city a novel feature, to the examination of which, 
and of everything connected therewith, unusual attention was paid; and 
occurrences which at other times would have been unnoticed or disre- 
garded, became not only matters of observation, but of remark and of 
some ephemeral importance: the very character of the transaction has 
done much to promote our object. But that novelty has now passed 
away; and surely, in our mixed state of good and evil, we ought not, 
because of a few inconveniences, [to] desist from making every exertion 
to attain the paramount good of establishing a general conviction that 
true honour is incompatible with the indulgence of passion, the injury 
of public morals not subversive of the fundamental principles of soci- 
ety, nor opposed to the laws of the state, to the pervading maxims of 
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the good and the wise of every civilized nation in every age of the 
world, and to the eternal will of the most high God. Let us then con- 
tinue our efforts to subdue by the arm of the law, which is and which 
ought to be every American’s beloved protector, the temporary mad- 
ness to which, owing to the imperfection of our nature and the violence 
of passion, the best amongst us might sometimes be liable; and to declare 
to our fellow-citizens that we look upon true honour to be the accurate 
fulfilment of the laws of God and of the state, and that its highest 
grade is to be found in him who sacrifices his passion upon the altar of 
his duty. Thus shall we, at least, save our consciences from reproach, 
and our names from inconsistency. Let us be moderate, but firm; and 
as we claim over our fellow-citizens no precedence in virtue, in under- 
standing, or in power, we shall not pretend to any exemption from the 
common frailties of our nature, to any right of dictation, or to any 
colour of office, whilst we use that power which they and we possess 
in common, to proclaim our sentiments freely, and to co-operate in the 
execution of that code which but expresses the will of that state to 
which we owe allegiance, and the behests of that God to whom we owe 
perfect homage. 

On former occasions, the presence of ladies at the tournament 
excited all the ardour of those who sought distinction in the lists; not- 
withstanding the edicts, the censures and the denunciations of religion 
and the law, the radiance of beauty flung its halo around the field. If 
the troubadour sought to inspirit the youthful warrior, the smile of 
some damsel was the reward which he promised as the rich requital of 
his bold achievement. Thus too often has the influence of the more vir- 
tuous sex been turned to hurtful or to unprofitable account. May we 
not hope for powerful aid from the daughters of Carolina in the cause 
of virtue and of honour? In the day of trial, then, mothers were 
found faithful to their country and its right; they encouraged their 
husbands, their brothers, and their sons to exhibit their prowess, not 
in disgraceful domestic feuds, but in deeds of valour for the defence 
of their homes and the vindication of their freedom; they were proud 


to see them marshalled under the command of Washington, who was ~ 


too intrepid to accept a challenge. Did they fall in the field of true 
honour, those women gave tears to nature, and affection to the mem- 


ory of those whose blood became the cement of that Union in which was . 


found safety to their friends and glory to their nation. Daughters of 
such mothers! are our arguments founded upon true principles and 
glaring facts? Are you satisfied that the practice of duelling is one of 
the worst remnants of pagan barbarity? Do you believe it to be 
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unnecessary for preserving the refinement of our southern society? 
Then be you our leaders in the sacred effort to identify law and honour, 
reason and the deportment of the gentleman, and to establish a wide 
distinction between the assertion of dignity and the indulgence 
of passion. 
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AARON’S priesthood, I, 154; infallible 
witness of revelation, II, 480. 

Abbots, general at papal chapel, V, 407. 

Abimelech and his slaves, V, 198, 203. 

Abingdom law, the, IiI, 112. 

Abnaki Indians, V, 113, 122, 126. 

Abolitionists, American, Gregory XVI 
and Bp. England, V, 189. 

Absolution from sin, in the tribunal of 
confession, I, 452, II, 511, IV, 119; 
useless without repentanee, VI, 228. 

Absolution prayer, in divine office, IV, 
720. 

Abraham and Melchisedech, I, 152; the 
three angels, I, 441; worshipping, II, 
85; his slaves, V, 196, 203. 

Abstinence, from meat, I, 455; differs 
from fast, VI, 283. 

Absurdity, may not be heresy, III, 244. 

Abuses, in the Church at the time of ref- 
ormation, III, 48, 56; regarding in- 
dulgences, dispensations, absolutions, 
II, 141, IV, 77, 104, 113; their origin, 
TV, 122; not by law of Chureh, IV, 
246; reforms, IV, 126. 

Acacius, Patr. of Constantinople, IV, 
384; strikes name of Felix II from 
Canon, V, 369. 

Acacius, Bp. of Beroea and of Nestorius, 
Ve 380: 

Academies, Roman, of the Catholic Re- 
ligion, VI, 181, 183; of Archeology, 
182, 187; of Saint Luke, 184; Tiber- 
tine, 185; The Lynxes, 186; other, 188. 

Acephalists, sect, IV, 389. 

Acheron identified as Lake Fusaro, V, 
169. 

Acolytes, liturgical servers, V, 327. 

Acquamorta, answers Virgil’s Cocytus, 
Vi eLOo. 

Acquileja, destroyed by the Huns, V, 
218. 


Acts of the Apostles, I, 34. 

Act of Settlement, English, VI, 98. 

Adalbert, Archbishop of Bremen, 
348, 356. 

Adalbert, Archbishop of Magdeburg, IV, 
360. 

Adalbert, Archbishop of Prague, martyr- 
ed, IV, 360. 

Adaldagus, Archbishop of Bremen, IV, 
348, 356. 

Adam and his posterity, I, 27. 

Adams, J. Quincy, devotions ordered for 
the day of inauguration, VI, 321. 
Address of Dublin clergy to the laity, 
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Adelard, St., founder of Corway on the 
Weser, IV, 343. 

Adoration, of the Cross on Good Friday, 

-V, 455; its meaning, II, 114; | of 
the Eucharist not idolatry, II, 118; 
due to God only, II, 38, 84; of the 
Redeemer, II, 491; and veneration, II, 
95. 

Adrian I, pope, I, 135; on slaves, V, 
231. 

Adrian II and Photius, IV, 403. 

Adrian IV, in Sweden, IV, 340; Nor- 
way, 356; gift of Ireland, III, 407. 

Adrian, emperor, on slaves, V, 215. 

Advena, or stranger and slavery, V, 250. 

Advent, observance in the U. S., VI, 319. 

Advocates, consistorial, of the pope, V, 
410. 

Aella, king of Northumbria and the 
Danes, V, 297. 

Aeneas, descent to the Shades, V, 160; 
lands at Cumae, 164; journey to the 
Avernus, 168; den of Cerberus, 172; 
Elysian fields, 176; visions of the Tar- 
tarus, 176; return to Gaeta, 181. 

Aerius denies purgatory, II, 540, 547, 
TET 105 28,83. 
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African Councils on slavery, V, 217, 281. 

Agapetus I, pope, in Constantinople, IV, 
389. 

Agapetus II, pope, III, 501. 

Agar, Sarah’s slave, V, 197. 

Agatho, pope, and III Council of Con- 
stantinople, IV, 398; and Constantine 
IV, emperor, V, 369. 

Agde Council, on slaves, V, 222, 274; on 
the explanation of the Creed at Mass, 
V, 400. 

Agnus Dei in Mass, V, 385. 

Agrippa, notorious writer, IV, 137, 140. 

Ailbe, founder of Emsly, VII, 408. 

Aiken, S. C., parish organized, VII, 150. 

Aix la Chapelle Councils, on slaves, V, 
283, 286; plundered by Normans, V, 
299. 

Alb, liturgical dress, V, 323. 

Albanians, sect, IV, 13. 

Albigenses, heretics, IV, 172; the IV 
Lateran Council, VII, 37; on Eucha- 
rist, I, 138; deny purgatory, III, 28; 
the Inquisition, III, 509; forbid mar- 
riage, II, 153. 

Albert, king of England, III, 438. 

Albert; v., Brandenburg. 

Aleala University on power of pope, 
II, 394, III, 143. 

Aleavalda Tax, the, IV, 198. 

Aldions, a sort of slaves, V, 284. 

Alexander II, and Henry IV, III, 396; 
the Slavonian liturgy, IV, 368. 

Alexander IIJ, and Henry ITI, III, 503; 
the bull of Crusades, IV, 201; the 
primacy of Sweden, 349. 

Alexander V, antipope, III, 64. 

Alexander VI, and the faith, III, 79; 
condemns legend of St. Patrick’s pur- 
gatory, V, 91; and the Calatrava 
Grand Master, IV, 202; arbitrates in 
Spanish and Portuguese claims in S. 


America, IV, 223; bad pope, III, 507. . 


Alexander VII, and the Treaty of West- 
phalia, III, 128; on purgatory, V, 91; 
suppresses apostolic subdeacons, 407. 

Alexander, Bp. of Byzantium, IV, 373. 

Alexander Newsky, Russian Duke and 
Saint, IV, 363. 


Alexandria, in Egypt, IV, 373; a patri- 
archate, 377; ani Rome, I, 469. 

Alfred the Great, of England, V, 299; 
as a lawgiver, VI, 95; educated in 
Ireland, VII, 411; assisted by Irish- 
men to advance learning in England, 
VII, 410. 

Algonquin language, V, 121. 

Alicante, Council of, on slaves, V, 235. 

Allegiance, civil, and the pope, I, 383, 
III, 385; and the authority of the 
church, III, 174, VII, 32; Wickliff, 
Huss, ete., III, 400; spiritual not due 
to civil rulers, ITI, 171; v., American 
Catholics. 

Allegri’s Miserere, V, 425. 

Alleluja in liturgy, V, 353. 

All Saints festival and its hymn, V, 295. 

Alphonse de Castro, on tolerance in Lon- 
don, I, 480; against persecution of 
heretics, II, 457. 

Alphonse of Arragon elects antipope, 
ITI, 65. 

Alphonse IX of Castille and the Moors, 
LV 201 N20). 

Alphonse the Chaste conquers part of 
Spain from the Moors, V, 292. 


“Altar, the Catholic, V, 318, 332; of 


stone, 321; altar-table used by Christ 
and St. Peter, 321; sprinkling of the 
altar, 336; stripping of altar in holy 
week, V, 433, 441. 

Altar-breads, leavened or unleavened, V, 
327. 

Amasiah and ‘‘Tray,’’ the dog, IV, 432. 

Ambition or charity and infallibility, IT, 
488. 

Ambo, in the sanctuary, V, 332. 

Ambrose, St., on slavery, V, 195; conse- 
eration, V, 378; lenten fast, VI, 245, 
271, 289; mass of the Catechumens, 
V, 360; purgatory, IT, 525; prayer — 
for the dead, II, 534; his liturgy, I, 
544; Peter in Rome, III, 360; against 
Apollinaris, IV, 379. 

America, South, Catholicity in, IV, 193. 

America, not a Protestant country, III, 
110, 337, 481; grants religious liberty, 
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despotism, 170. 


opposed to religious 


American Catholics, condition of the first” 


Catholic immigrants, IV, 448; their 

_ part in the Revolution, 282; their loy- 
alty attacked, 462; persecuted, II, 163, 
340; vilified, 213; freely insulted in 
several states, V, 16; Protestant big- 
otry, III, 156; absurd charge, 159; 
the bull in Coena Domini, 216; the 
public prayer, 217; the pope, 398; 
denounced as dangerous to country, V, 
17; their allegiance to the republic, 
PETS TAT 4. 176,) 399) VEO 490. VIE 
32; often neglectful of their religious 
duties, VI, 256, 258, 264, 268, 305, 
324; their obligation to save the faith 
of their brethren, VII, 160, 187, 198, 
224, 226, 295, 298; gains and losses, 
IV, 259, 261, 288, 292, 295, 302. 

American Citizenship, address on, VII, 
66; Esdra’s fast, 66; death of Pres- 
ident Harrison, 67; virtue and reli- 
gion, the foundation of republics, 68; 
duties of electors, 69; the danger. of 
avarice, 70, and the partisan spirit, re- 
ligious and political, 71; prejudice 
and intolerance against the Catholic 
religion, 73. 

American Government and its powers, 
IV, 478; charged with interference in 
church matters, VI, 487. 

American independence, II, 375. 

American independent Catholics, VI, 442. 

American people, character of, IV, 316. 

American Revolution and papal deposi- 
tion of princes, ITI, 393, 396. 

Amict (Amices), liturgical dress, V, 
322. 

Anabaptists, persecuted by Luther, I, 
235; claim to ministry, I, 282. 

Analogy, argument of, inapplicable to 
miracles, II, 508. 

Ananias and St. Paul, I, 449. 

Anarchy in religion, I, 22. 

Anastasia, St., prayer to, II, 18. 

Anastasius I, emperor, IV, 386. 

Anastasius of Thessalonica, apostolic del- 
egate, I, 463. 

Anathema, V, 217. 


Anatolius, Patr. of Constantinople, IV, 
382, 384. 


Anchises advises Aeneas, V, 163, 179. 


Ancyra Council, on relaxation of public 
penances, IV, 123; provincial Coun- 
cils, 388, 

Angels, worship of not idolatry, II, 
9; apparitions, I, 441, II, 509. 

Anglican Church, founded by Henry 
VIII, I, 390; jurisdiction from the 
king, III, 167, 429; its articles built 
on the Augsburg Confession, I, 62, 75; 
constituent parts of its creed, II, 417; 
its liturgy, II, 433; and episcopacy, 
434; rejected by Scotch Kirk, 435; 
its communicants, IIT, 433, and sine- 
cures, 432, and divisions, IV, 425; its 
estates taken from Catholics though 
given for Catholic purposes, III, 435; 
not the same as the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of America, III, 171; 
differs from Catholic Church, II, 490; 
is not Catholic, V, 101; charge against 
its clergy, II, 401; hypothetical dises- 
tablishment by Catholics, 343; per- 
secuted Catholics, I, 415, II, 338, 357, 
Tif, 50, 192, 209; is intolerant, ITI, 
367; more illiberal than Catholics, IT, 
419; worse than Inquisition, III, 194; 
its teaching on the Bible, I, 15; Ex- 
treme Unction, 24, 39, II, 514; fast- 
ing, I, 455; invocation of saints, 504; 
the merits of Christ and the just, IT, 
27; the Bible and the Church, IT, 191; 
exclusive salvation, 407; infallibility 
of the Church, 475; confession and ab- 
solution, 413; prayer for the dead, 
549, III, 29; celibacy, V, 481; the 
divine office, II, 273. 

Anglo-Saxons, and slavery, V, 307; did 
not practice the duel, VII, 430. 

Angusti clavi, Roman dress ornament, 
V, 326. 

Anicetus, Bp. of Rome, III, 352. 

Anna, the Jewish prophetess, V, 485, 
495. 

Annates, ecclesiastical, IV, 227. 

Anne, wife of Wladimir, IV, 359. 
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Anscharius, St., Archbishop of Ham- 
burg, Apostle of North Germany and 
Seandinavia, IV, 343, 347; flees from 
Normans, V, 297. 

Anselm, St., on purgatory, IT, 522. 

Anthimus, Bp. of Trebisond, Eutychian, 
IV, 389. 

Anti-Duelling Association of Charleston, 
VII, 425, 446; v., Duel. 

Antioch, Patriarchate, and Rome, I, 468, 
IV, 377; Peter and Paul at, IIL, 375; 
Councils of, IV, 388; on Easter time, 
Vas Bi Be 

Antiphone, alternate chant, V, 339. 

Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
by Lingard, III, 445. 

Antiquity, Christian, and the Bible, IJ, 
193. 

Antoninus Pius, on slavery, V, 214. 

Apamea, its churchwardens and _ the 
slaves, V, 260. 

Apoealyptie visions of St. John and the 
early Christian worship, V, 318. 

Apocrypha, I, 11. 

Apollinaris, Patr. of Alexandria, IV, 393. 

Apollinaris of Laodicea, IV, 380; his 
heresy, 378. 

Apollo’s temple near Cumae, V, 164. 

Apostacy by slave proxy, V, 216, 244. 

Apostles, their divine mission and suc- 
cessors,) D, (ad 20S 2 VL, 235.0 V 14; 
25, 27, 285; judges in controversies, 
VII, 27; infallible teachers, I, 35, II, 
483, VII, 30; ministers between God 
and man, II, 486; their creed, I, 24; 
their liturgy, II, 551; v., Canons and 
Constitutions. 

Apostles of Ireland, VII, 408. 

Apostolus, parts of the Mass, V, 352. 

Appearances of bodies, V, 371; in the 
Eucharist, V, 374; v., Senses. 

Appointments, to pastorship, III, 249; 
of bishops in England, III, 428. 

Approbation of books by the Church, ITT, 
245. 

Arabic, versions of the Bible, I, 150; 
language in Greek liturgy, II, 552. 

Areadi, Roman society, VI, 178. 


Arcemboldi, papal commissioner in Swe- 
den, IV, 349. 

Archelaus, Bp. of Charcor, dispute with 
Manes, I, 134; v., Manes. 

Archeology and classic studies, VII, 385. 

Ariamia, king of Spain, V, 235. 

Arianism, in Europe, IV, 373; retards 
influence of Catholic Church, V, 218. 

Arians and Transubstantiation, V, 375. 

Aristotle held captive by Diogenes and 
Democritus, I, 491. 

Arius, the heresiarch, IV, 373; on the 
Bible, I, 16; on Easter time, VI, 318; 
ordained by Peter of Alexandria, V, 
216. 

Arles Council, on intention, I, 313; Eng- 
lish bishops piesent, 477. 

Arlet, Rev., missionary, on the Indians 
of Peru and Moxos, V, 134. 

Armagh, devasted by Normans, V, 294, 
301, 305; metropolis of Ireland, VII, 
409; seat of learning, VII, 411. 

Armenians, on purgatory, II, 546, 553; 
and Eugene IV, I, 322; in Russia and 
Poland, IV, 366. 

Arminians, Calvinists, I, 474. 

Arnobius, on pagan idols, III, 287, 291, 
313; on Peter in Rome, III, 553. 

Arsacius of Constantinople, usurper, IV, 
379. 

Arthur, Son of Geoffry, murdered, III, 
177. 

Ascetic life and rigors, V, 492, 499. 

Ashes used as sign of penance, VI, 283. 

Ash Wednesday, I, 455. 

Asiatic Prince, the, and the Dutch En- 
voy, VII, 390. 

Asperges, before mass, V, 333, 335; at 
Easter time, 335. ) 

Assassination not worse than the duel, 
VIL, 446. | 

Assiniboel Indians, V, 121. 

Assistant bishops at the papal throne, | 
V, 403. 

Assistant priest in liturgy, V, 329, 394. 

Asturia resists the Saracens, V, 291. 

Athanasius, St., Patr. of Alexandria, IV, 
374, 379; on prayer for the dead, II, 
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526; on Peter in Rome, III, 354; on 
fasting, VI, 290. 

Athanasius, Patr. of Antioch, a Monothe- 
lite, IV, 396. 

Athelstan, first king of England, V, 304. 

Athenagoras, Christian philosopher, IV, 
372. 

Athens, in Greece, its first bishop, IV, 
372. 

Attention and intention, I, 314. 

Atticus, Patr. 
379. 

Attila in Gaul and Italy, V, 218, 234. 
Auditor of the Apostolic chamber, V, 
405; Auditors of the Rota, I, 407. 
Augsburg Confession, explained, I, 62; 
is ground work of 39 articles of Epis- 
copal Church, 62, 75; on baptism, 202, 
216; on Catholic Church, 226; on the 
real presence, 88, 92; on loss of grace, 
214; obscure, 92; on prayer for the 

déad, ThE 29: 

Augsburg, treaty of, I, 249. 

Augusta, Ga., ravages of the fever, VII, 
261; first Catholic mission, IV, 308, 
326; need of new church, VII, 264. 

Augustine, St., his monastic rule, VII, 
61; the City of God, II, 63; on pagan 
idolatry, II, 62; the Gospel, 154, 264; 
purgatory, 524; prayer for the dead, 
II, 531, V, 368, 381; origin of offer- 
tory, V, 360; the consecration, V, 378; 
the ‘‘our father’’ at mass, 383; tem- 
perance, VI, 241, and lenten fast, 247, 
272, 280; slavery, V, 195, 202, 215, 219; 
colonists, V, 223; Peter in Rome, III, 
362; the name Catholic, IV, 102; 
Jansanius, 77. 

Augustine, St., of Canterbury, V, 240; 
apostle of England, I, 475. 

Augustone, Msgr., sacristan of St. Pe- 
ters, Rome, V, 395. 

Augustus, emperor, saves Pollo’s slave, 
V, 214. 

Auliffe, the Norman, invades Ireland, 
V, 300, 305; fights Athelstan and Ed- 
mund, V, 306. 

Aurora, the goddess, V, 420. 


of Constantinople, IV, 
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Austerities of monastic life not fanati- 
cism, V, 482. 

Austrian Catholics, help Bp. England, 
VII, 124, 145, 241; Francis 
peror of, V, 42. 

Authority, of God is the foundation of 
faith, VI, 10, 234; in faith must be 
divine, II, 178; infallible and abso- 
lute, 202; analogy from civil courts, 
206; of the Apostles, I, 11, 21, 32, 
Moses, 28, the high priest, 29; of the 
Church not dependent on the inspira- 
tion, of the Bible, IJ, 210, 264, nor 
derived from the people, VI, 474; an 
object for private judgment, II, 462; 
civil and ecclesiastical has different 
objects, VII, 32, but both denied by 
the Waldenses, IV, 21; of ancient 
writers, I, 289. 

Auto da fe, in 1826, a lie, II, 358. 

Auvergne, Council of, on slaves, V, 231. 

Avangour, Rev. Superior of N. American 
Missions, V, 116, 130. 

Avari, the, and Emperor Maurice, IV, 
394. 

Avarice, a great danger to the Repub- 
ie; VEL 70, 

Averno, Lago di, in Virgil, V, 167. 

Avernus, Aeneas’ journey through, V, 
167. 

Avignon, papal residence, IIT, 59. 

Axiholm, Prior, martyred, ITI, 168. 
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BAALIM worshipped by the Jews, III, 
289. 

Babylon, St. Peter calls Rome, I, 470, 
ITI, 365; not of Chaldea, 369, nor of 
Egypt, 371. 

Bachman, Dr., his sermon, I, 50; letters 
to, 57. 

Bagnolensians, IV, 13. 

Baiae and Virgil’s Aeneid, V, 163, 168. 

Baini’s Miserere, V, 441. 

Bajacet, the Sultan, sends sacred lance 
to Rome, V, 454. 

Baltimore, first bishopric, IV, 284, 288; 
archbishopric of, 293, 310; Councils 
of, their necessity, VII, 101, 118; I 
Council, , VII,9)100,) 218) 216,40227; 
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tenure of church property, IV, 293; 
on Easter time, VI, 300; II Council, 
VII, 1213; IIL Couneil, VIL, 176; on 
advent observance, VI, 319; IV Coun- 
ceil, VII, 276; to Catholic voters, 
V, 23, 25; on domestic slavery, 
190; the Metropolitan Cathedral of, 
VI, 373; Diocese and Archdiocese of, 
376. 

Baltimore, Lord, and Maryland, IV, 269; 
his descendants became Protestants, 
274. 

Baltimore Pilot and Transcript on Cath- 
olic Voters and Bp. England, V, 9. 
Banca Romana started by French Car- 

lists, VI, 179. 

Bancroft, Bp., Dangerous Positions, IV, 
425. , 

Bank, Mr., on Tax-Book of Roman Chan- 
cery, IV, 50, 53, 63; no authority, 82. 

Baptism, Catholic doctrine misrepresent- 
ed, I, 209; true doctrine, 211; matter 
and form, 323; its effect supernatural, 
II, 495; and the Eucharist, 497; and 
regeneration in Lutheranism, I, 69, 
207; for the dead explained, II, 560. 

Baptismal water blessed on holy Satur- 
day, V, 460. 

Baptist Church, on exclusive salvation, 
II, 439; argument on infant baptism, 
II, 472. 

Baptists, I, 26; in the Carolinas, IV, 
305. 

Baratier on Peter in Rome, III, 359. 

Baraza, Indian missionary, finds passage 
across the Andes, V, 135; founder of 
the Moxos missions, V, 136; slain by 
the Bauros, V, 138. 

Barbarian invasion and slavery, V, 218, 
226. 

Barbary slaves, V, 266. 

Bardas of Constantinople, IV, 
favors schism, 400. 

Bardstown, a bishopric, IV, 293. 

Barnabas, St., with Paul at Antioch, III, 
367. 

Barnwell, S. C., parish, IV, 325; mission 
center,, VIESvAll) 128: 


361; 


Barrow, Dr., on the popes, III, 387, 
399, 404, 414, 418. 


Barry, Rev. John, pastor of Columbia, 


VIE, w09, 

Bartholomew’s, St., Day, III, 190, 213, 
511, IV, 189. 

Barton’s address to the Quakers in 
political campaign, V, 28. 

Basil, St., of Caesarea, II, 283; his lit- 
urgy, 543, used by schismatics, 551; 
on purgatory, 526; prayer for the 
dead, 535; marriage of slaves, V, 217; 
Lenten fast, VI, 270, 272, 289. 

Basil, Confession of, I, 96; Council of, 
and reform, III, 55, 66. 

Basiliscus, Greek usurper, IV, 384. 

Basilius, Greek emperor, IV, 359, 362; 
and Photius, 403. 

Basnage on St. Irenaeus, III, 352. 

Bastard slaves, V, 234. 

Bathuel and his slaves, V, 203. 

Baton Rouge, La., name explained, V, 
131. 

Bavaria, laws on slaves, V, 279; helps 
American Catholics, VII, 123, 145. 
Bayle’s Dictionary, on the Taz-book of 
Roman Chancery, IV, 42, 51, 53, 69; 
on Pinet, 55; Bayle not a Catholic, 
48; contradictions, 51; explained, 67; 
on Bank’s edition, 84; Bayle no au- 

thority, 90. 

Beal, the god worshipped in Phoenicia 
and Ireland, VII, 401. 

Beard of Clergy, an apostolic custom, 
II, 548; shaving in Latin Church, IV, 
406, V, 392. 

Becanseld, synod, III, 442. 

Bede, Ven., on purgatory, IT, 522; the 
Christian era, III, 375; English laws, 
438; confession, 515; prayer for the 
dead, 16; St. Gregory and the British 
slaves, V, 238; Easter time in Britain, 
VI, 317; in Ireland, 318. 

Bedell, Rev. Gregory T., on the absurd- 
ity of transubstantiation, I, 349. 

Bedford, Duke, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, III, 132. 

Beecher, Dr., on danger to the republic, 
IV, 475. 
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Belgium, spoliation of Catholic institu- 
tions, V, 75; Brussels, 76; Jansenist 
bishops, 77; brief of Leo XI, 78. 

Belief; v., Faith. 

Belisarius and Pope Silverius, IV, 389. 

Bellarmine, on efficacy of sacraments, 
I, 196; intention, 309; the pope’s 
primacy, 469; and temporal power, 
III, 144; uncertainty of righteousness, 
I, 319; worship of images, II, 51; 
Eucharist, 124; on Bible and tradi- 
tion, 151; church government, III, 
237; effect of indulgences, IV, 103, 
105. 

Belleval, prior, martyred, III, 168. 

Bells, in liturgy, III, 514, V, 350, 365, 
378, 420, 429, 461. 

Benedict, Mt., near Boston, V, 218. 

Benedict IV, pope, III, 498. 

Benedict V, antipope, III, 502. 

Benedict VIII, orders Creed in the Mass, 
V, 359. 

Benedict IX, bad pope, III, 507. 

Benedict X, pope, III, 468. 

Benedict XI, leaves Rome for Avignon, 
IIT, 59. 

Benedict XII, elected lawful pope, III, 
59; and Lewis, IV, 405; and the 
penitentiary, IV, 92. 

Benedict XIII, antipope, III, 63; de- 
posed, 58, 65. : 

Benedict XIV, approves the Irish oath, 
III, 141; against slave trade, V, 
186; revises rules for prothonotaries, 
406; on the sacred lance, 454. 

Benefice, an ecclesiastical, explained, IV, 
225; appointments, II, 225; a form 
of holding an estate in Ireland, VI, 
19; 

Benefit of the Clergy, ITI, 424, 437, IV, 
104. 

Benson, Dr., on the Tax-book of the Ro- 
man Chancery, IV, 61. 

Berault, Abbe, on Gustavus, I, 271. 

Berengarius, on transubstantiation, TI, 
137, III, 513; doubts the real presence, 
V, 378. 

_ Berghamstead, parliament of, III, 440; 

Council of, on slaves, V, 274. 


Bergier, Rev., with the Tamaronas In- 
dians, V, 116. 

Bergier, theologian, on slavery, V, 196, 
205. 

Berkley, Bp., on the evidence of the 
senses, I, 351. 

Bernadotte, king of Sweden, I, 279, IV, 
353; abjures Catholicism, I, 280. 
Bernard, St., on purgatory, II, 522; 
prayer for the dead, 529; on church re- 
form, III, 55; the Knights Templar, 

IV, 200. 

Bessarion of Nicaea at Ferrara Council, 
ATT Go 

Beza, on transubstantiation, I, 117; the 
murder of Guise, III, 163. 

Bible, not the immediate witness of 
Christianity, VII, 25; nor the rule of 
faith, I, 15, 381, 394; nor the only 
record and source of revelation, III, 
20, 45, hence insufficient, IT, 185, 197; 
is not an infallible witness of revela- 
tion, I, 7, 27, but being a record of 

revelation, IT, 483, needs an infallible 

witness for its inspiration, II, 171, 

267, III, 46, 52, 252, and an infallible 

interpreter, I, 9, 33, II, 481; hence 

depends on the infallible judgment of 

the Church, I, 15, 17, 33, 379, II, 200, 

V, 3652, VI, 275; not subject to private 

judgment, I, 8, II, 471, V, 353; prin- 

ciple exemplified, II, 475, 477; not 

plain, I, 26, 398; interpretation, II, 

Ll, 185,595, LLG, 343) ‘and tradi- 

Hone to Sly boy THO) 491 BED S20 30, 

256%! the Canon,,.1, 11, 28, 33;)-Old 

Testament, 27; New Testament and 

Apocrypha, 11; and antiquity, II, 193; 

old versions, I, 150; early corruptions, 

TIT, 346; Catholic versions, III, 255; 

Protestant versions not always correct, 

I, 287, V, 497; new English transla- 

tion needed, III, 453, 459, 498; 

and the sects, I, 7, 15, 24, 26, 80; 

Anglican ministry, 392; reading of, 

T3879 ,0 8965 EET 20a). Vy 852.0 Ot 

forbidden to Catholics, IV, 445, 466; 

right dispositions, I, 398; not a 

text book for class in literature, VII, 
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262, 275; on pagan idolatry, II, | Bombelli, paintings of St. Peter and 


65, 75, 77; religious worship, 89; ven- 
eration of images, 89, 101; on slavery, 
V, 196; mortification, VI, 242, and 
fasting, 276, 281; carried in proces- 
sion, V, 414; the Protestant religion, 
IT, 184. 

Bible de Vence, Italian edition, VI, 195. 

Bible Societies, I, 400. 

Bickersteth, on the Lord’s Supper and 
transubstantiation, I, 349. 

Bigotry, described, II, 270, V, 503; in 
England and America, IV, 419. 

Bill of Rights in England, VI, 98. 

Birth, circumstances of, great factor in 
lifes Vil 307: 

Bishops, and church government, III, 
237; not appointed by clergy or 
people, VI, 455; oath of Catholic, 
ITI, 389, 421; appointment in Eng- 
land, 428; Ireland, 429; their duties 
defined by Council of Trent, IV, 233, 
VII, 102, 179; liturgical dress, V, 
327; throne, V, 332; bishops-elect of 
Italy examined, VI, 171. 

Blackwood’s Magazine and the 
press, on Ireland, IV, 189. 

Blake, A. Richard, his testimony against 
Trish franchise refuted, VI, 33. 

Blane, elected bishop of New Orleans, 
W Ld oo, 

Blane, Rev. A., on St. Peter’s residence 
in Rome, III, 329. 

Blessing, of objects used by the faith- 
ful, V, 334; the last, at Mass, 393; 
by the bishop, 394. 

Blood, the, of the Covenant, type of 
Eucharist, I, 144. 

Boetius on purgatory, II, 523. 
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Body, natural and philosophic, I, 446, 
451; the risen, spiritualized, II, 39; 
human in spiritualized, supernatural 
condition, V, 370; Christ’s, in Eucha- 
rist, spiritualized, II, 127, 499; of 
Christ, V, 372. 

Bohemian, Waldenses and the formulary, 
IV, 13; differences at Basil, III, 68. 

Boleslas I, of Poland, IV, 360. 


St. Raul Vii, 179: 

Bonaventure, St., College of, at Rome, 
VI, 188. 

Boniface III, and Phocas, III, 505. 

Boniface IV, and the Feast of all 
Saints, V, 295. 

Boniface V, the privilege of the sanc- 
tuary, ITI, 482. 

Boniface VII, rejected as pope, ITI, 490. 

Boniface VIII, defended, III, 493, and 
tiara, V, 463; on temporal power, III, 
387, 404. 

Boniface IX, elected, ITI, 63. 

Boniface, Saint, and slavery, V, 276, 
283; crowns Pepin, V, 277. 

Book of Concord, on the Eucharist, I, 
89. 

Book of Epistles and Gospels, V, 327, 
352, 354; marked with a cross, V, 
355. 

Book of Homilies, on exclusive salvation, 
IT, 415; recommends celibacy, V, 481. 

Boquin, Peter, on Eucharist, I, 181. 

Bordeaux betrayed by Jews to Normans, 
V, 298. 

Bossuet, History of the Variations of the 
Protestant Churches, on the Eucharist- 
ic disputes among the Reformers, I, 
433; on church reform, III, 55; on 
the reformers, 91; on the Eucharist, 
II, 126; answer to James II mis- 
represented, II, 344; corrected, II, 
347; Hxposition of the Roman Catho- 
lic Faith, III, 272, 275; on the Wal- 
denses, IV, 25; and Clement X, III, 
275. 

Boston Patriot, The, on the Church of 
England, III, 424; and Phocas, IJ], 
505. 

Boston, a bishopric, IV, 293. 

Boulter, Primate of Ireland, forms Eng- | 
lish party, VI, 55. 

Bowes, Marmaduke, martyred, III, 197. 

Boyce, Senator of 8S. C., and bribery, 
V, 48. 

Boyer, President of Hayti, on domestic 
slavery, V, 189. 
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Bozor, Chaldaic term, III, 369. 

Braddock, General, his disastrous march, 
VII, 369. 

Braga, Council of, on purgatory, II, 529; 
on Lenten fast, VI, 270. 

Brandenburg, Duke Albert of, I, 253; 
made Duke of Prussia and joins 
Lutheranism, 254. 

Breakspeare, Cardinal; v., Adrian IV. 

Breckenridge, Rev. R. J., charges Judge 
Gaston of N. C. with perjury, V, 59. 

Brehon Code, the, of Ireland, VII, 405. 

Bremen and Hamburg, Archbishopric, 
IV, 343. 

Brentius, and the Bible, I, 16; confes- 
sion, 110. 

Breviary, Roman and Anglican, II, 273. 

Brewer, Lord William and Magna Char- 
ta, ITT, 181. 

Brian Borhoime, Irish chief, defeats the 
Northmen, V, 310; at the battle of 
Clontarf, VII, 412. 

Bribery, political, and foreigners, V, 46; 
and politics, VI, 364. 

Bristol, Earl of, Bp. of Derry and the 
oath of Irish Catholics, III, 135. 
Bristol, head port of slave trade, V, 309. 
Britain, invaded by the Northmen, V, 

295; Alfred the Great, 301; slavery 
in, V, 233, 240, 307; early church 
bells, V, 379; the osculatorium, 386; 
and the Easter time, VI, 310, 315; 
free government, VI, 95; feudalism, 

97. 

British Church, anti-catholic influence in 
America, II, 214, 218; intolerance, 
II, 269, 343; persecution, II, 271, 337, 
364; Catholics loyal citizens, III, 336, 
340, 387; Catholic Bishops repel false 
charges, II, 387; Catholics not to de- 
prive established Church, II, 399; 
Catholics calumniated, III, 106; per- 
secution in Ireland, VI, 62; prejudice 
against Catholics and Irishmen, VI, 
92; free government, VI, 95; feudal- 
ism, VI, 97; government and papal 
jurisdiction, III, 167; government 
crushes independent actions, VI, 67; 
v., Anglican Church. 
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Brittany in France, given to Rollo, V, 
303. 

Brocard, Msgr., papal master of cere- 
monies, V, 395. 

Brooks, the poet, on Gustav Wasa, III, 
163. 

Brown, Protestant Bp. of Cork, and the 
horses of the Catholic bishop, IV, 276. 

Browne, Rev. Robert, early pastor at 
Augusta, Ga., IV, 309; goes to Rome, 
311; his death, VII, 261. . 

Brownlee, Dr., supports Maria Monk, I, 
230; on popery, V, 41. 

Bruce, Robert, III, 183. 

Brunet on Taaz-book of Roman Chancery, 
IV, 42, 48. 

Bruno, archbishop of Magdeburg, IV, 
361. 

Brussel’s Catholic schools, V, 77. 

Brute, Gabriel, appointed Bp. of Vin- 
cennes, VII, 248. 

Bubasticus, Egyptian city, III, 371. 

Bueer, on Eucharist, I, 91, 93, 95, 
180; on extreme unction, II, 515. 

Buck, Theological Dictionary on Luther- 
ans 1.207 5 On induivences LV i 40° 
48. 

Bulgaria, christianized, IV, 359; asks 
for Christian missionaries, V, 297; and 
Pope Nicholas I, VI, 292. 

Bulgarian heretics, III, 153, 162, VII, 
38. 

Bull, In coena Domini, ITI, 216. 

Bulla of the Roman patrician, V, 328. 

Bulla parva of the Clergy, IV, 206. 

Bull of Composition, IV, 214. 

Bull of the Crusades, IV, 195; attack 
of North American Review, 196; Al- 
cavalda tax, 198; Catholic principles, 
199; origin of the Bull, 199; first 
applied to Spain, 201; extended to 
So. America, 203; special provisions 
and privileges of the Bull, 204; Bulla 
parva, 206; Bull of the dead, 207; 
Catholic doctrines to explain the Bull, 
207; misrepresentation, 210; Bull of 
Composition misinterpreted, 212; ex- 
plained, 215; Catholic principles, 213; 
commissary of the Bull, 197, 217, 219; 
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rules of justice, 218; Bull outlived its 
utility, 246. 

Bull of the Dead (Bula de Defuntos), 
LYse197, LOT. 

Burchard, chronicler, on indulgences, IIT, 
517. 

Burdett, Sir. Francis, and the Relief Bill 
for Ireland, VI, 15; his tour in Ire- 
land, 32. 

Burges, missionary with the Chiquitos, 
V, 141. 

Burke, Edmund, on Irish persecution, 
ITI, 205. 

Burnet, Bishop, on Catholie marriages, 
I, 332; refuted, I, 333; on Archbp. 
Plunket, III, 199; on popes, III, 394. 

Burse, liturgical cloth, V, 327, 359. 

Butler, Chas., Book of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, II, 327, 353, 458, III, 
55; Secretary of English Catholic 
Committee, III, 147. 

Butler, Dr., archbishop of Cashel, and 
the Irish oath, III, 146. 

Butler, Alban, on Sir J. Ware, VII, 414. 

Byrne, Rev. Andrew, pastor of Barnwell, 
VII, 111; gets help from Ireland, VIT, 
115. 

Byrne, Rev. Dominic, his death, VII, 
176. 

Byzanthium in Thrace, IV, 372, 376. 


CACIQUES, Indian chiefs, V, 148. 

Caesarini; v., Julian. 

Caesarius of Arles on Confession, ITI, 
515. 

Cairo, in Egypt, is not Babylon, III, 
371; its first bishop, 372. 

Caiphas, prophecy, III, 466. 

Caius on slavery, V, 215. 

Calatrava Convent and the Moorish wars, 
IV, 200; Calatrava grand-master, 202. 

Caleuith, synod, III, 422; manumission 
of slaves by bishops, V, 309. 

Calendar, The Spiritual, IV, 11. 

Calf, the Golden, of Aaron, III, 290. 

Calmet on Sarah and Agar, V, 197. 

Calvary, sacrifice on, and the mass, V, 
317. 


Calverly, Michael, of Georgetown leaves 
a pious bequest, VII, 108. 

Calvin, and Bible, I, 16; on Bucer and 
Melanchton, I, 98-110; character, I, 
120; and Eucharist, I, 120, 181, 449; 
and Melanchton, I, 110; on Luther, I, 
100-112; on Melchisedech, I, 155; on 
ubiquity, I, 130; reformer, I, 389; his 
miracle, II, 295; on purgatory, III, 
30; left the Catholic Church, V, 101. 

Calvinism in Northern Europe, IV, 366. 

Calvinists, on Eucharist, I, 116; deny 
purgatory, III, 15, which they first ad- 
mitted, 29; on Transubstantiation and 
Consubstantiation, I, 120. 

Camden, S. C., first Church, VII, 186, 
264, 272. 

Canada, refuses to join colonies, IV, 
254; ceded to England, 267; Catho- 
lics in, 265, 279; loyal to England, 
III, 182; why better treated than 
those in Ireland and England, VI, 
377; Indian missions, V, 113, 121. 

Cancellt in Church, V, 332. 

Candles, and lights in liturgy, V, 320, 
327, 354, 377, 422, 432, 455, 460; at 
the tenebrae, 422; triple on Holy Sat- 
urday, 457; paschal, 458. 

Canisian Indians in Paraguay, V, 138, 
147. 

Cannibal tribes among Indians, V, 138. 

Canonical Hours, V, 419. 

Canonization, III, 42. 

Canon of Mass, V, 365. 

Canon Law and the Hogan Case, VI, 
449, 458, 469. 

Canons of the Apostles, IV, 388; on 
slaves, V, 212; on lenten fast, VI, 
269. 

Canons and their dress, V, 329. 

Canopy over the altar, V, 332. 

Canute I the Dane, king of England, V, 
306, VII, 429. 

Canute II of Denmark, IV, 344. 

Capital punishment is in the power of 
lawful government, VII, 440. 

Capelle, Saint, on Babylon, ITI, 373. 

Capharnaites, their mistake, II, 499. 

Cappa, bishops, V, 328; cardinals, 403. 
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Capri Island, V, 161. 

Caraman, Archbishop of Jadra, revises 
Slavonian liturgy, IV, 367. 

Card-playing by the Roman clergy, V, 
219. 

Cardinals, admonished by Council of 
Trent, IV, 233; their orders, V, 401; 
number in petto, titles, 402; chap- 
lains, dress, liturgical vestments, 403; 
their homage to the pope, 411; dinner 
on Maundy Thursday, 440, and Good 
Friday, 449; their occupation, VI, 
222; Roman Congregations, 156; not 
idle and pompous men, 268. 

Carey, Matthew Vindicae Hiberniae, I, 
480, VII, 416; British penal laws, 
III, 205. 

Carletti examines the Sibyl’s cave, V, 
166. 

Carles, Rev. Dr., early pastor in Savan- 
nah, IV, 308. 

Carlovingian emperors, III, 394. 

Carolinas, the, and Catholic settlers, IV, 
259, 262, 281, 299; Protestant sects, 
303; Huguenots and Scotch Irish, 

‘ 300; anti-catholic prejudice, IV, 301. 

Carroll of Carrollton, III, 109, 168, IV, 
440, VII, 33; classical scholar, 378; 
John, Archbishop, III, 109; first Bp. 
of America, IV, 306; consecrated, V, 
314; appointed to Baltimore, VI, 456; 
the Canadian, IV, 254, 280; death, 
310; made archbishop, 293, VII, 33. 

Carroll defeats the Danes in Ireland, 
V, 301, 304. 

Carlstadius, on Eucharist, I, 86, 180, 
433; in Denmark, I, 261. 

Carthage, I Council on intention, I, 313; 
III and IV Councils on purgatory, I, 
5389; on slaves, V, 217; III Council 
on Collects in Mass, V, 551. 

Carthage a Phoenician colony, VII, 400, 
402. 

Casa, Archbishop of Beneventum, III, 
488. 

Castlereagh, Lord, and the United Irish- 
men, VII, 420; and the Irish bishops, 
VII, 422. 
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Cat, Rev., missionary of Paraguay In- 
dians, V, 134. 

Catacombs, place of worship, V, 318. 

Catechism; v., Protestant Catechism. 

Catechisms, Catholic, on intention, I, 
337; veneration of the saints, II, 97; 
indulgences, 140; charity towards her- 
etics, III, 186; infallibility, IV, 159; 
oaths, 166; falsehood and injury, 167. 

Catechumens, their place in church, V, 
333; condition, 337; mass, 338, 349, 
357, 360; baptism, 399, at Easter, VI, 
245; competents, V, 400. 

Cathari, a sect, IV, 13. 

Cathedraticum for bishops’ support, VII, 
Hyg 

‘*Catholic,’’? meaning, I, 24; use of the 
term, V, 98. 

Catholic Church; v., Church. 

Catholic Doctrine, its essential princi- 
ples, III, 163, 255, VI, 447; v., Church 
and Misrepresentations. 

Catholic schools, V, 67. 

Catholic ‘‘Tam,’’ II, 385. 

Catholic voters, unjust charges refuted, 
Vi, 92 paupers; 19. 

Catholicism and Republicanism, I, 219, 
IV, 459, VII, 34. 

Catholicity of the Church, I, 393, 403, 
493, II, 465, VI, 229; Church alone 
“‘Catholie,’?? 1,492) V; 98: 

Catholics, not idolaters, III, 288, 294; 
do not calumniate Protestants, 161; 
Catholics and temperance, V, 439, 441; 
civil and political duties, VI, 223, 322, 
352; civil allegiance, II, 335, 377, III, 
151, 165, 174, 176, 399; in Protestant 
legislatures, II, 342, 350, 460; unjustly 
abused and maligned, III, 104, 212, 
220», 230, 336, 339,:481, TV, 211, 215, 
219, 243, 247, VI, 101, 141, VII, 135, 
176; denied civil rights, VI, 440; v., 
American Catholics and Persecution. 

Cavalier’s Catechism, IV, 426. 

Celestine I, and the offertory, V, 361; 
and Saint Patrick, VII, 399, 407. 

Celestine III, approves Teutonic Knights, 
I, 251; a false story, III, 505. 
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Celibacy, of the clergy and _ religious, 
I, 455, 485; a matter of discipline, 


III, 494; recommended by Christ, 
V, 476; St. Paul, 477; the early 
church, 480; the Anglican Church, 
481. 


Cemeteries about the churches, III, 16. 

Censures in the church, II, 428; - and 
their absolution, IV, 122; abuses, 130. 

Centuriators of Magdeburg, on _ the 
Bible, I, 16; Peter in Rome, 470; Ex- 
treme Unction, II, 516. 

Cephas or Peter, III, 380. 

Cerberus, the den of, V, 172. 

Ceremonial, Catholic, its saluatory in- 
fluence on imagination and the senses, 
IV, 455; symbolic language of truth, 
456; not superstition, V, 398; religious 
teaching, 398. 

Ceremonial of religious profession and 
its meaning, VII, 64. 

Ceremonies, their origin, V, 316; object, 
317, 397; ignorance regarding, 313, 
320, 329; v., Mass and Holy Week. 

Cerinthians and baptism for the dead, 
IT, 560. 

Certainty, in religion, I, 5, 19, 40; in 
the Church, 41; not mere probability, 
41, 51; moral and metaphysical, 52; 
of faith, 319; of the sacraments, 321, 
324. 

Chains of Saint Peter at Rome, VI, 195; 
v., Peter. 

Chair, the pope’s, V, 464. 

Chaise, Pere La, V, 136. 

Chalice for Mass, V, 327. 

Chaleedon, I Council of, and the Euty- 
chians, IV, 382, 386, 389, 391, 400. 
Chalons, Councils of, on purgatory, IJ, 

538; slaves, V, 271, 286. 

Challaner, Bp., on real presence, I, 339. 

Chancel rails, V, 332. 

Chancellor, Roman, the, IV, 52. 

Chamberlains, papal, V, 409. 

Chancery; v., Roman Chancery. 

Charenton, Calvanistic Synod, I, 115. 

Charlemagne, crowned, III, 394; and the 
Saxons, IV, 342; capitularies on 
slaves, V, 281; Alfonse of Asturia, 
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V, 292; protects Germans against the 
Danes, 294; his death, V, 286. 

Charles I, of England, V, 186; and Ire- 
land, WV, sari 

Charles II, and ‘‘the Gentleman,’’ ITI, 
166; persecutes the Catholics, 199; 
the Irish peers, IV, 272. 

Charles IV of Germany, III, 405; rati- 
fies sale of Avignon, III, 59. 

Charles V, and Spanish America, IV, 
198; and the Reformation, I, 239. 

Charles IX of France and Saint Bar- 
tholomew, III, 213, 511. 

Charles IX of Sweden, persecutes Cath- 
olics, I, 276; usurper, TV, 351. 

Charles X of Sweden, persecutes Cath- 
lies, 1,027 th aha 

Charles XI of Sweden, persecutes Cath- 
olies, I, 278, IV, 352. 

Charles XII of Sweden, I, 278. 

Charles XIII of Sweden, I, 279. 

Charles John, king of Sweden, I, 280. 


Charles Martel repels the Saracens, V, 
291. 
Charles the Bald, and the Liturgy of 


St. James, II, 542; treaty with Ire- 
land, V, 295; and the Northmen, V, 
296, 299. 

Charles the Fat and the Normans, V, 
300. 

Charles the Simple and the Normans, 
V, 300, 303. 

Charleston Observer, The, and the Wal- 
densian Confession of faith, IV, 9; 
rejoinders, 14, 24. 

Charleston, the Diocese of, erected, IV, 
294, VI, 232; early history, IV, 298; 
early settlers, 299; first priests, 305; 
first church, 306; first bishop, 311; 
first confirmation, 312; the diocesan 
seminary and its support, IV, 313, 
V,, 69, VIL, .79, 89, 93,97, 7400, (2 La 
196, .138,) /188,) 156.072 205) 20eR 
Protestant opposition to Catholic high 
school, IV, 314, VII, 139, 257, 291; 
colored school suppressed, VII, 276; 
missionary travels, IV, 315; condi- 
tions of society in the Carolinas, 317; 
of the slaves, 317; and Indians and 
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Catholic Negroes, 319; incorporation 
of the Diocese, IV, 77; and of the 
Cathedral parish, 78; losses to the Dio- 
cese, VI, 385, VII, 182; appeal for 
help, VI, 387; the Cathedral debt, 93, 
98, 107; old Saint Mary’s, 150, 183, 
203; the missions, 84, 88, 99, 103, 
110, 128, 140, 160, 185, 194, 203, 
206, 214, 218, 232, 254, 260, 269, 
283, 292; the General Fund, 84, 86, 
89, 93, 96, 99, 116, 148, 158, 161, 
199, 209, 220, 223, 234, 262; the dio- 
cesan Constitution, IV, 324, VII, 83, 
LOO 3 LO8})" 128, 156, 180, | :190,))) 209, 
235, 262, and amendments, 249; help 
from Rome, France, Germany, Austria, 
Ireland, VII, 142, 161, 172, 265, 273; 
the diocesan clergy, VII, 88, 94, 103, 
116, 169, 206, 217, 252, 268; the or- 
phans, 99, 134, 188, 265, 276; the 
French Sisters, 126, 150, 246; Ursuline 
convent, 275; death of mother Superior, 
264; Ladies’ Association, 93, 97, 112, 
219, 243; Society of Saint John, 258, 
275, 280 (v., Ursulines, Ladies of 
Mercy and the United States Catholic 
Miscellany) ; the church diocese in 1832, 
IV, 324; work progressing, VII, 261, 
272; Protestant prejudice, IV, 302, 
433, VII, 277; bigotry, IV, 471; in- 
digent priest fund, VII, 258. 

Charleston, addresses to the Church Con- 
ventions of the Diocese, VII, 252, 
266; Question of Coadjutor, VII, 130, 
151, 167, 247; general view of the 
situation, 252; warning against polit- 
ical intrigue, avarice and ambition, 
267; the IV Provincial Council of 
Baltimore, 276; temperance Societies, 
277; Catholic Tract Society, 278. 

Charleston, the, Female Episcopal Bible, 
Prayerbook and Tract Society, I, 371. 

Charleston Neck cemetery, VII, 109; 
new church, 150, 182, 262. 

Charon, boatman on the Styx, V, 172. 

Chartellani, freedmen by charter or let- 
ter, V, 279, 285. 

Charters in France given to the Nor- 
mans, V, 300. 


Chasse, Rev. de la, on Rev. Rasles, V, 
113. 

Chastity, the religious vow of, VII, 59. 

Chasuble, liturgical dress, V, 325, 340. 

Chattel holdings in Ireland, VI, 19. 

Chateaubriand on veneration of images, 
LIT, (317; 

Chazari, ask for Christian missionaries, ~ 
TV, 358. 

Cheerfulness of religious life, V, 494. 

Cheraw, S. C., mission, VII, 84, 186. 

Cherokee Indians in Georgia, IV, 319. 

Cheverus, Bp. of Boston, IV, 294, 310. 

Chica, an Indian intoxicating drink, V, 
142, 151. 

Chigi, papal nuncio at the treaty of 
Westphalia, IIT, 128. 

Childebert of Gaul, V, 222, 227, 229, 
234, 247; death, 245. 

Chiquitas Indians, religion and govern- 
ment, 141; chica their drink, 142. 

Chiriguanos Indians, too savage for con- 
version, V, 143, 147. 

Choir, formerly near the sanctuary, V, 
332; now changed, 333. 

Choice, not free in religion, II, 359, 
462, 486. 

Chomé, missionary of the Chiriguanos, V, 
143. 

Chosroas, king of Persia, persecutes the 
Christians, IV, 391, 393, 395; detains 
the Holy Cross, V, 453. 

Christ; v., Jesus. 

Christian II of Denmark, IV, 344; his 
eruelties, 349; reformer, I, 260. 

Christian III of Denmark, reformer, I, 
262, IV, 345. 

Christian IV, head of Protestant Con- 
federacy, I, 268. 

Christian V of Denmark, IV, 345. 

Christian, Bishop in Prussia, I, 251. 

Christian, defined, II, 269. 

Christian Advocate, on Peter in Rome, 
TIT, 329. 

Christian Duties, practice and neglect, 
VI, 252, 259. 

Christian era computed, III, 374. 

Christian Intelligencer, 
fluence, V, 178. 


on Romish in- 
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Christian Observer, on Romish influence, 
Vas, 

Christina, queen of Sweden, IV, 352; 
abdicates and becomes Catholic, I, 
277. 

Christianity, and faith, II, 177; proved 
by miracles, 278; defined, 314; early, 
not a philosophic system, III, 82; and 
slavery, V, 204. 

Christopher, Duke of Wuertemberg, I, 
110. 


Chrysoberga, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, IV, 359. 
Chrysostom, Saint, persecuted, IV, 


376; exiled, 379; his relics, 381; his 
liturgy, II, 542; observed by schis- 
matics, II, 552; on Peter in Rome, III, 
361; the consecration, V, 378; com- 
munion prayer, 388; prayers for the 
dead, II, 532, III, 15, V, 368; fasting, 
VI, 244; abstinence, 284, 288, 290; 
and alms, 331; slavery, V, 195, 197. 
Church, the Catholic, founded by Christ, 
I, 11, VII, 25; established by miracles, 
II, 270; her spiritual authority abso- 
lute, II, 203; not dependent on inspira- 
tion of the Bible, II, 210, 264; con- 
fined to spiritual means, II, 363; ob- 
ject of private examination, II, 462; 
cannot dispense from divine and nat- 
ural laws, II, 382, but from vows 
and oaths under certain conditions, 
II, 383; has no power over another’s 
property, IV, 213; supreme witness 
and tribunal of revealed truth, I, 6, 17, 
21, II, 171, 483, VII, 25; fundamental 
principle, IV, 424; her dogmatic def- 
initions, IT, 334; always consistent 
and unchangeable, I, 402, 459, 472, IT, 
ATS,’ LET; 60) 660070, "OR W496, (VE 26, 
V, 330; the same for the learned and ig- 
norant, III, 43; free opinions tolerated 
where no definition, I, 473; church is 
prior to the New Testament, I, 17, 
II, 484, VII, 27; not above the 
Bible, I, 33; but its authentic wit- 
ness, I, 15, II, 487, III, 46, 54, 252, 
VII, 29; guardian and interpreter, I, 
391, II, 199, 267, V,.352; her organ- 


ization a wonderful system, II, 249, 
519, V, 91; not an absolute monarchy, 
III, 236; with a divinely instituted 
ministry, VII, 285; clergy and laity, 
I, 226; soul and body, V, 510; Christ 
the invisible, the pope the visible head, 
I, 378; her government not despotie, its 
characteristics, I, 23, compared with 
its government, IV, 459; laws and 
discipline changeable, I, 225, 227; dis- 
pensations, IV, 199; her property, I, 
222; may not be diverted from its 
purpose, III, 122; her laws not re- 
sponsible for abuses, IV, 246, nor for 
the faults of individuals, V, 91; she is 
not corrupted, ITI, 90, though charged 
with many corruptions, I, 62, 76, 138, 
230, especially at the time of the Ref- 
ormation, III, 48; is not allied with 
infidelity, IV, 476; her laws on celi- 
bacy and marriage, V, 480, and slav- 
ery, V, 204; is persecuted as foretold 
by Christ, VII, 136, but does not per- 
secute, I, 231, 478; did not burn here- 
tics, II, 365, though she condemns here- 
sy, V, 511; is not intolerant, II, 340, 
353, 358, 455, III, 185, but respects lib- 
erty of conscience, I, 478, IV, 442; 
church and exclusive salvation, I, 404, 
II, 405, 411, V, 508; church and state 
in Europe, I, 223; she is not responsible 
for evil laws of Catholic governments, 
II, 456; she mitigated slavery, V, 212; 
she softened tyranny of feudalism, VI, 
96; mnever preached divine right of 
kings, VI, 98; agrees with all forms 
of lawful government, VII, 34; differs 
from the sects, I, 10, 25, II, 490, VII, 
424; church in the U. S. in 1831, IV, 
459; ., Bible, Catholicity, Catholic 
Doctrine, Indefectibility, Infallibility, 
Pope, Persecution, Unity, Vicious Cir- 
ele. 

Church, as defined by Presbyterians, 1T, 
427; Baptists, 439; Dutch Reformed, 
443; Methodists, 447. oe i 

Church of Rome not the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, I, 375, 379. 
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Church Conventions, addresses to; v., S. 
Carolina, N. Carolina, Georgia. 

Church edifices, their structure, V, 331; 
sacred character, 336; asylums for 
slaves, V, 230. 

Ciborium for Eucharist, V, 384. 

Cicero, reminiscence of his country seat, 
VI, 392. 

Cicognani, U. S. consul at Rome, VI, 
161, 489. 

Cimbri, of Denmark, V, 293. 

Cincture, liturgical dress, V, 323. 

Cirele; v., Vicious. 

Circumcelliones of Africa, V, 218. 

Cirionian Indians, V, 138. 


Citizens, Catholic, their civil duties, VI, | 


322, 352. 

Citizenship, American, VI, 66. 

Clancy, Coadjutor bishop of Charleston, 
VII, 151, 267; transferred to British 
Guiana, VII, 167. 

Clappers in place of bells, V, 420, 429. 

Classical Education, address on, VII, 
337; importance of literature in re- 
gard to speculative and _ practical 
learning, 358; law in legislation, 339, 
and judicature, 340; medicine, 341, 
343; mental training necessary condi- 
tion for scientifie pursuits, 342; knowl- 
edge of languages the medium of 
scientific intercourse, 344; speculative 
and dogmatic theology, 345; study of 
Greek and Latin attacked, 346, and 
defended, 347; classics do not pervert 
judgment, 340, nor Christian senti- 
ment, 351, nor corrupt the heart, 352; 
pagan mythology, 354; the Bible not 
a text book for the class of ltera- 
ture, 356; philosophy, 359; the dan- 
ger of speculation, 360; perfectibility 
of the human mind and _ philosophy, 
361; the lesson of history, 362; prog- 
ress of knowledge slow, 363; utility 
of philosophic associations, 365, which 
collect principles, 365, and facts, 366; 
blessing of philosophic investigation, 
368; work of the Charleston Society, 
368. 

Claudian, poet, on purgatory, III, 21. 


Claudius, emperor, and freedmen, V, 225. 

Cleary, Rev., first priest in N. Carolina, 
LV, $10¢ 

Clement I, Saint, with Peter, Paul and 
Mark in Rome, III, 347; the constitu- 
tions of the Apostles, V, 213; the 
college of Roman notaries, 406; his 
liturgy, II, 544; on prayers for the 
dead, II, 537; his church at Rome, 
V, 331. 

Clement II, made pope, III, 507. 

Clement V, elected, III, 58; the emperor, 
405; reforms, IV, 127. 

Clement VI, buys Avignon, III, 59; 
deposes Lewis IV, III, 405; publishes 
a jubilee, VI, 337. 

Clement VII, antipope, elected, III, 62; 
his death, 63. 

Clement VIII, antipope, III, 65. 

Clement VIII, commends Alexander 
Farnese as successor, III, 487. 

Clement X, and Bossuet, III, 275. 

Clergy, Catholic, and the laity, I, 226; 
its influence not wrong, III, 38; sub- 
ject to civil laws, III, 247; its priv- 
ileges, 248, 426; benefit, 424, 437, IV, 
104; not taxed in U.S., III, 493; sup- 
ported by the people, V, 360; fund for 
the disabled, VII, 178, 258; being re- 
formed at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, III, 48; need of an American 
Glargy Vil TO 8a. 88.) O15 OF) LOD, 
157168, 192.196, 206; 

Clergymen, and the Bull of Crusades, IV, 
206. 

Clerks of the papal chamber, V, 408. 
Clermont, Council of, and the Crusades, 
Ii, 144, IV, 200; on slaves, V, 271. 
Cleveland, the satirist, on Ht cetera, III, 

139: 

Clifford, gift of Lord Clifford to Charles- 
ton Seminary, VII, 132. 

Clontarf, battle against Northmen, V, 
310, VII, 412. 

Clotaire II, king of Gaul, on slaves, V, 
270. 

Cloveshoo Synod, on purgatory, II, 539, 
Jil, 441. 
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Cocytus identified as lake Acquamorta, 
V, 169. 

Code, The, of Justinian, IV, 387. 

Collation on fast days, VI, 286. 

Collects, prayers at mass, V, 350. 

Collins Crossroads, first church, VII, 
111, 128, 233. 

Collyridians, heretics, II, 38. 

Colonist slaves, V, 222, 226, 230, 248, 
260, 270. 

Colonus, a sort of slave, V, 222. 

Colors and their meaning in liturgy, V, 
321. 

Columbia, S. C., parish of, IV, 325; 
incorporated, buys lot, VII, 78; heavy 
debt, 86, 92, 98, 108; mission center, 
Boe 

Columbus, Ga., mission, IV, 326; first 
ehurch, VII, 232, 244, 263. 

Column of Christ’s flagellation at Rome, 
V, 455. 

Comisario della Cruzada, IV, 197, 217, 
219. 

Commemoration; v., Memento and Dyp 
ties. 

Commandments of God in the Catholic 
Bible and Catechism, II, 111. 

Commendatio, guardianship over slaves, 
Vy 206. 

Common Prayer Book on fast and. ab- 
stinence, I, 455; an abridged Breviary, 
II, 273; prayers for the dead, 549. 

Common sense and the Bible, IIT, 52. 

Communio, prayer of the Mass, V, 389, 
893. 

Communion at mass, preparatory prayers, 
V, 383; of the celebrant, 387; of the 
people, 388; peculiar customs, 392; 
frequent, in early church, VI, 295; to 
be received fasting, V, 321; v., Easter 
Communion and Cup. 

Communion of Saints, IV, 208. 

Community of goods taught by Walden- 
ses, IV, 20. 

Comorin Cape, converted to Christian- 
ity, II, 289. 

Compiegne, Council of, on slaves, V, 279. 

Composition, Bull of, explained, IV, 212; 


/ civil allegiance, 32; 
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Composition of injury, 215, and its 
conditions, 216. 

Compounding, a crime, II, 385. 

Complins, of the divine office, V, 421. 

Concannon, first Bp. of New York, IV, 
294, 310. 

Concord, Book of, on Eucharist, I, 89. 

Concordats, IV, 227. 

Conde, the Prince of, III, 411. 

Conditioned slaves, V, 226, 230, 235, 242; 
marriages, V, 250. 

Confession of Faith, Reformed Dutch, 
IT, 368, 408, 442; Westminster, 429; 
Presbyterian, 407, 423; Scotch Church, 
368, 430; Baptist, 439; Methodist, 
445; Waldensian, IV, 9. 

Confession of sins, a divine ordinance, 
VI, 267; in the Old Testament, II, 512; 
the early church, VI, 297; Anglican - 
Chureh,: U1) 513s") ite parte, apace. 
confession without contrition and sat- 
isfaction of no avail, IV, 205, 213, 
218; not penance, II, 510; the seal, 
II, 253; auricular confession and In- 
nocent III, III, 514; v., Penanee. 

Confessors of nuns, II, 255. 

Confiteor, or general public confession at 
mass, V, 339, 358, 383, 388, 393, 430, 
470. 

Confirmation, I, 210. 

Congall II of Ireland defeats Normans, 
V, 305. 


‘Conge d’elir, comedy of, III, 429. 
\ Congress, its powers, IV, 478, 485; re- 


ligion and church, 479; Bp. England’s 
address before, VII, 9; religion defin- 
ed, 11; reason, revelation, 13; mys- 
teries, 15; philosophy and sophistry, 
16; evidence of revelation, miracles 
how evidenced, 18; Christian revela- 
tion and its evidence in the Catholic 
Church, 23; the apostles and the Bible, 
25; their successors, 27; testimony of 
/the church, 29; church authority and 
ehureh not op- 
posed to republicanism or any form of 
government, 33; not given to perse- 
cution of heretics, 35; the Lateran 
canon explained, 37; papal power 
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of deposing princes, 40; the substance 
of religion, 42. 

Congregationalists on exclusive salvation, 
II, 429. 

Connecticut, blue laws, III, 162; bigot- 
ed legislation, IV, 470. 

Connolly, Bp: “of N. Y., IV, 294. 

Conrad, duke of Poland, I, 251. 

Conrad elected emperor, III, 396. 

Conscience, how guided in the church, 
IV, 442. 

Consecration, part of the mass, V, 379; 
in the Greek Church, 378; a mystery, 
IT, 500. 

Consecration of a bishop of the Greek 
Te, oN Ls 1 OO, 

Conservators of Rome, civil officials, V, 
407. 

Consistory, public papal, described, VI, 
159. 

Constance, Council of, and the great 
schism, IIT, 58; and John Huss, IV, 
179. 

Constans I, emperor, IV, 374. 

Constans II, monothelite persecutor, IV, 
398. 

Constantine I, the Great, I, 461, IV, 
372; laws on slavery, V, 215, 219. 

Constantine III, and the pope, III, 175; 
poisoned, IV, 398. 

Constantine IV (Pogonatus), IV, 398; 
and Pope Agatho, V, 369. 

Constantine IX (Monourachus), IV, 407. 

Constantine Capronymus, I, 135; excom- 
municated by Pope Paul I, IIT, 491. 

Constantinople, I Council, IV, 376, 400; 
II Council, 399; III Council, 398; IV 
Council, 400, 403; synod, 392; KEuty- 
ches, 381; Rome’s rival, IV, 373, 376, 
382, 394; its fatal ambition, 374; its 
bishop not acumenical, II, 149; 
adopts liturgy of Sts. Basil and Chry- 
sostom, II, 542; patriarchate and 
Rome, I, 468; its patriarch at Fer- 
rara, TIT, 69. 

Constantius, emperor, IV, 374. 

Constitution; v., United States. 

Constitutions of the Apostles, on slaves, 


V, 212; on lenten fast and abstinence, 
VI, 270, 284. 

Contrition for sins, II, 129, 511, IV, 
205, 213, 218; v., Repentance. 

Consubstantiation defined, I, 70, 112, 
349. 

Conversion of nations, not by Bible, I, 
12. 

Cooper, Rev., pastor in Augusta, IV, 311. 

Codperation or toleration, in evil, I, 
342. 

Cope, liturgical dress, V, 329; papal, V, 
400. 

Coppinger, Bp. of Cloyne, and Lord 
Redesdale, III, 147. 

Copyholder, the Irish, VI, 19, 21. 

Corbey, Abbey of, and its slaves, V, 270. 

Corinth and St. Paul, IV, 372. 

Cork Southern Reporter, on the Lim- 
erick libel case, IV, 148. 

Corker, Abbot, letters on Archbishop 
Plunkett, TIT, 199: 

Corkey, Rev. D., early missionary in 8. 
Cin ota: 

Coriticus, British chief, V, 233. 

Corporal, liturgical cloth, V, 327, 359. 

Corpus Juris Canonici, on abuses, IV, 
Lee. 

Cothraige; v., Patrick. 

Councils, general, of church infallible 
witnesses of Christian faith, I, 401, 
III, 157, 401, VII, 36; early, called 
and presided over by the pope not 
emperor, I, 460; held in the East, 
IV, 399; in middle ages, often con- 
gresses of civil powers, III, 154, 401, 
IV, 173, VII, 39; laws on slavery, 
216. 

Courage, different kinds, VII, 435; .mor- 
aly VIE, "437: 

Corruptions, falsely charged against 
Christianity, III, 453, 459; and the 
popes, 458, 475, 482. 

Court of Rome not the same as Roman 
Chancery, IV, 45, 52. 

Courts, Mosaic, I, 27; of the Highpriest, 
28; of the Sanhedrin, 32; of North 
Carolina and the Hinkelites, I, 63, 
81, °1035;. U. ‘8. Supreme Court, ~I, 
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14, 18; civil and their authority, 13, 
II, 206, III, 47; ecclesiastical in Eng- 
land, 426. 

Coward, the, and the duel, VII, 438. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, his perfidy, III, 
160; derives jurisdiction from king, 
III, 430; Henry VIII, .183; death, 
I, 479; on purgatory, III, 29. 

Credence table in liturgy, V, 327, 361. 

Creed, the, in the mass, V, 358. 

Creek Indian tribe, V, 121; in Georgia, 
LY, 3.19. 

Cromwell, and Ireland, IV, 271; precedes 
Cranmer, III, 161; king’s vicar-gen- 
eral, 430; on purgatory, 29. 

Crosier, episcopal, V, 329. 

Cross of Jesus Christ, part preserved in 
Rome, V, 452; its history, V, 453. 

Cross, Holy, of Jerusalem, ancient church 
in Rome, V, 452. 

Cross, adoration of the, its meaning, II, 
52, 114.) TIT) S160 saa, 

Cross, making sign of the, in the mass, 
V, 339; over the book, 348; the Gos- 
pel, 355; the water, 362; the oblation, 
363, 366; 377; . the; Eucharist, 379, 
381; in general use, I, 424. 

Cross, episcopal, V, 328; papal, 464; on 
the chasuble, V, 325. 

Cross, Lieutenant, of Charleston, VII, 
336. 

Croyland Abbey and its slaves, V, 308. 

Crucifix, the, and the altar, V, 320. 

Cruets, liturgical vessels, V, 327, 361. 

Cruelties of Spanish conquerors in Amer- 
ica overdrawn, I, 212. 

Crusades and indulgences, IV, 125, 199. 

Cucusus in Taurus, IV, 375. 

Cullen, Rev. Dr., rector of Irish College, 
Rome, VI, 214; proposed as coadjutor 
for Charleston, VII, 267. 

Cumae, Bay of, and Virgil’s Aeneid, V, 
163. 

Cup in Eucharist, withheld from laity, I, 
353, 384, 473, V, 389; in the Greek 
Church, V, 391; not commanded by 
Christ, I, 384. 

Cura, the, or pastor in So. America and 
the native Indian languages, IV, 235. 
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Curses, sanctioned by English Catholic 
clergy, II, 388; against heretics, III, 
215. 

Cusco, province of Peru, V, 135. 

Cuthbert of Canterbury, III, 441. 

Cyprian, Saint, on purgatory, II, 527; 
prayer for the dead, 536; on Peter in 
Rome, III, 353; on papal supremacy, 
I, 467. 

Cyriacus, 
TV, 395. 

Cyril, Saint, apostle of the Slavs, IV, 
359. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, on the washing of 
hands in liturgy, V, 364; prayers for 
the dead, II, 535, 541; ‘‘Our Father’’ 
at mass, V, 383; on abstinence, VI, 
284, 

Cyril of Alexandria, opposes Nestorius, 
IVs) 379: 

Cyrus, Patriarch of Alexandria, monothe- 
lite, IV, 396. 

Cyrus, Bp. of Cairo, III, 372. 

Czenger Synod, on transubstantiation, I, 
117. 


Patriarch of Constantinople, 


DaucHo, Rev. F., on the time of Easter 
celebration, VI, 310; challenged, 311. 

Dalecarlia, and Gustav Wasa, I, 270, III, 
163; Catholics persecuted, I, 274, 280. 

Dalmatic, liturgical dress, V, 326; pon- 
tifical, 328. 

Damascenus, Saint John, prayer for the 
dead, II, 529. 

Damasus, Pope, I, 461. 

Damian, Peter, on purgatory, II, 522. 

Damianus (Dwywan), apostle of Wales, 
Tare. 

Damnation of unbelievers, V, 508. 

Danes, treacherously massacred in Eng- 
land, V, 306; their invasions in Ire- 
land, VII, 411; v., Northmen. 

Datary, Roman Tribunal, IV, 58, 107; 
its abuses, 130. 

Datty, Miss Julia (Sister Benedicta), late 
Superior of the Sisters of Mercy, VII, 
163. 

D’Aubigne on Tax-book of Roman Chan- 
cery, LV, 43, 49, 53, 61; Confession de 
Saucy, IV, 49. 


‘ 
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David, praying for the dead, III, 15; 
repentance, IV, 119; sin and punish- 
ment, V, 345; and Goliath not in a 
duel, VII, 427. 

David, Bp. of Bardstown, on definition 
of) faith, evil, 2. 

Deacon, his liturgical office and dress, V, 
325, 337, 340, 354, 367, 386, 393. 

Deaconesses, ecclesiastical office, V, 332. 

Dead, baptism for the, II, 560; com- 
memorated in mass, V, 367, 380; pray- 
er and sacrifice for the, V, 368, VI, 
343. 

Declan, Saint, 
VII, 408. 
Declaration, of Catholic bishops in Brit- 
ain, II, 387; of Catholic Committee of 

Ireland, III, 133. 

Declaration of Independence on English 
tyranny, III, 168. 

Decretals, the false, II, 161. 

“‘Defender of Faith,’’ III, 407, 415; 
title given Henry VIII, VI, 172. 

Definition of Faith, letter on, VI, 9. 

Definitions, dogmatic, II, 334. 

Defuntos, Bula de, IV, 207. 

De La Gardie, baron of Sweden, I, 276. 

Del Signore, abbot, essay on St. Peter’s 
‘chains, VI, 197, 204. 

Delphos, oracle of, II, 67. 

Denis the Areopagite, Bp. of Athens, on 
prayer for the dead, II, 537, IV, 372. 

Denis, Bishop of Corinth, IV, 372. 

Denis, the Little, canonist and astrono- 
mer, IV, 388; the Christian Era, ITI, 
374. 

Denmark, reformation in, I, 261, IV, 
344; historic sketches, IV, 342; Char- 
lemagne and the Saxons, 342; conver- 
sion of the Danes, 343; number of 
Catholics, IV, 346; and the Cimbrians, 
V; 293. 

Depons, Mr., on the Bull of Crusades, 
IV, 197; no authority, 216, 244. 

Deposition, papal, of princes, II, 333, 
IIT, 134, 144, 392, IV, 174, VII, 40; 
principle and facts explained, III, 
394; German emperors, 395; English 
kings, 406; doctrine stated, 408; by 


apostle of Waterford, 


the law of European nations, III, 395, 
402, 415; parallel from American Rev- 
olution, III, 393, 396; of civil mag- 
istrates on religious grounds, 162. 

Desaussure, Chancellor, Letter to, VI, 
227; his mistake regarding Catholic 
doctrine, 227; absolution, 228; masses 
and prayers, 231; perjury and for- 
giveness, 228, 232. 

Descent of Aeneas to the Shades, V, 
160, 182. 

D’Espence, on Tax-book of Roman Chan- 
cery, IV, 61, 70, 99; his work put on 
the Index, 100. 

Despotism in religion, I, 23. 

De Thou, on Leo X, IV, 136; no author- 
ity, 139. 

Deventer, Jansenist bishop of, V, 78. 

Devils, and pagan idolatry, II, 75. 

Devilworship among Indians, V, 140, 
150. 

Devotional practices, not fanaticism, V, 
482; help to virtuous life, 483. 

Dieppe burnt by the English, III, 179. 

Digesta, The, of Justinian, IV, 387. 

Dingolvingia Council on slaves, V, 279. 

Dio, historian, on Jews in Rome, III, 
366. 

Diodorus, historian, 
370. 

Dionysius, Exiguus; v., Denis the Little. 

Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
favors Eutychians, IV, 382; con- 
demned, 385; strikes Leo I from 
canon, V, 369. 

Directories, church, 
eandle, V, 459. 

Discipline, differs from doctrine, III, 
85, 495, or dogma, IV, 18; regulates 
man’s external relations with the 
Church, 117, 121; of the Secret in 
primitive Church, V, 337, 358, 366, 
382. 

Dispensation, is not an indulgence, IV, 
106, nor license to sin, 122; explained, 
121, 199; abuses, 130. 

Dispensing power of pope, in spirituals, 
II, 382; in temporals, III, 385; v., 
Pope. 


on Babylon, III, 


and the paschal 
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Disputation, Roman public, of J. M. 
Spalding described, VI, 174. 

Dithmar, Bishop of Prague, IV, 360. 

Divan, the, a secret party of nara 
Irishmen, VI, 16. 

Divine Right of Kings not preached by 
the popes, VI, 98, but by Protestant 
bishops, 100. 

Doblado, Leucadio, Letters from ain 
TE 221: 

Doctrine, no changes in, I, 10, III, 93, 
496; as dogma, 473; differs Heol opin- 
ion, II, 325, and from discipline, III, 
85, 495. 

Dogma and discipline, IV, 18. 

Domestic Slavery, letters on, V, 183-311; 

, Slavery. 

Domine non sum dignus, V, 388. 

Dominicans, on the sacraments, I, 192; 
and Jesuits, 474; and the Immaculate 
Conception B. V. M., IV, 250. 

Dominus vobiscum, greeting, V, 340, 350, 
359, 365. 

Donatists on the sacraments, I, 313. 

Donough defeats the Northmen, V, 305. 

Donus, pope, IV, 398. 

Dopping, Bp. of Meath, on faith with 
Catholies, II, 387, III, 165. 

Dorothy of Denmark, I, 256. 

Dort Synod, divisions, I, 214; on elec- 
tion, 217. 

Douay, University of, on power of pope, 
IT, 392, 010); £42. 

D’Outre mer, surname 
France, V, 304. 

Doxology, the, in the Mass, V, 339, 348, 
364; in the office, 420; omitted in 
Holy Week, 421. 

Doyle, Bp. of Kildare on the Emancipa- 
tion , Bill, V1, );70,),' 78, 

Drach, abbé, and the Bible de Vence, 
Wis 195. 

Drayton, Judge, Memoirs, IV, 433. 

Drelincourt on Tax-book of Roman 
Chancery, IV, 43, 50, 61, 87. 

Dresden Synod, on transubstantiation, 
slab 

Dress, peculiar to clergy and the reli- 


of Louis of 


gious, V, 317; prescribed at papal 
chapel, 400. 

Drontheim, Christian city in Norway, 
IV, 356. 

Droste Vischering of Cologne, prisoner, 
I, 286. 

Druids, Irish, were theists, V, 107. 

Dubh-gal or Black Strangers, V, 295. 

Dublin, address of Catholic clergy on 
oath, II, 389, III, 133; invaded by 
Northmen, V, 295. 
Dubourg, Bp., and Old Hickory, III, 
241; Bp. of New Orleans, IV, 294. 
Dubuisson, Rev. S. L., and the Mattingly 
miracle, VI, 108, 116, 138. 

Du Cange, on colonists, V, 224; and con- 
ditioned slaves, 227; on villains, 275. 

Duel; v., Origin and History. 

Duff, Rev. Martin, death, VII, 94. 

Dulia, worship of, II, 56, 95; v., Latria. 

Dumont, Stephen, edits Tax-book of 
Roman Chancery, IV, 57, 62. 

Duns Scotus, I, 137. 

Du Poisson, missionary to the Arkansas 
Indians, V, 131. 

Du Quesne, Canadian governor, VII, 313. 

Dutch Reformed, on exclusive salvation, 
IT, 408, 442; confession of faith and 
U. S. government, IV, 481, 484. 

Dwywan; v., Damianus. 

Dyptics, in ancient liturgies, 
in primitive church, V, 367, 


II, 5438; 

380. 

EAcHARD’S History of England, on 
Plunket, III, 199. 

Easter, controversy about time of Easter 
celebration, VI, 310; difference of 
time observed in Ephesus with part of 
Asia Minor and the rest of Christen- 
dom, 313-315; decision of Council of 
Nice, 314; in Britain, 316; in Ireland, 
318. 

Easter Season, spiritual preparation for 
Easter, VI, 265; Easter communion, 
250, 255, 263, 296, 308; Easter con- 
fession, 250, 253, 262, 292, 297, 307; 
Church legislation, 295; time specified, 
299; Roman decree granting privilege 
to U. S., 300. 
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Easter Sunday, papal function at Rome, 
V, 462. 

Eating the body of Christ, I, 428, II, 
505. 

Ebionite, gospel, I, 16; heresy, IT, 516. 

Kecleston, Archbishop of Baltimore, VII, 
134, 240. 

Ecthesis of Heraclius, IV, 397. 

Edgiva, queen of France, flees to Eng- 
land, V, 304. 

Edilwalech, king of Sussex, III, 446. 

Edmund, king of England, V, 304, 306. 

Education, and insanity, V, 70;  reli- 
gious, of the children, VII, 99, 118, 
188; especially of the girls, 126. 

Edward the Confessor and ecclesiastical 
laws, III, 180, 448, V, 307, VI, 95. 

Edward I defeats Ethelwald, V, 303. 

Edward IT and Ireland, III, 183.. 

Edward VI, robs the Church, II, 377; 
changes liturgy, 569. 

Henwig, the, or due] among the Suevi 
and Goths, VII, 428; the Scandinavi- 
ans, 432. 

Egan, Bp. 
310. 

Egica, king of Spain and slaves, V, 272, 
274. 

Egyptian Eutychians on purgatory, II, 
546, 553. 

Egyptiology and the Bible, VI, 181. 

Eidolon (image), its meaning, II, 69. 

Elect, the; v., Predestination. 

Elections, honesty in political, a duty 
before God, VI, 353; good principles 
in church law, 367. 

Electors, American, duties of, VII, 68. 

Eleutherius, pope, II, 352; and England’s 
conversion, I, 477. 

Elevation, part of the Mass, V, 378. 

Elfric’s homily, II, 124. 

Elias and John the Baptist, V, 484. 

Elias, Bp. of Jerusalem, exiled, IV, 386. 

Eliezer, Abraham’s slave, V, 197. 

Eliseus, miracles, III, 473. 

Elizabeth, queen of England, and Pius 
V,. II, 160, 332, 335; robs the Church, 
377; changes liturgy, 274, 551; head 
of Anglican Church, III, 430; not 


of Philadelphia, IV, 294, 


murdered by Catholics, III, 150, who 
are loyal to’ her, IV, 175, ‘VII, 41, 
but whom she persecutes, III, 196, 
IV, 175; her title as Queen of Ireland, 
VII, 398; persecutes Ireland, IV, 270. 

Elizabeth, Saint, and the adoration of 
the Cross, V, 447. 

Ellicott, Bp., on St. Peter at Rome, III, 
329. 

Elphege, Archbishop of 
slain, V, 306. 

Elvira, Council of, on slaves, V, 214; on 
lenten fast, VI, 273. 

Ely, Rev. Dr., on political elections, IV, 
414, 450, 470, 499, 501, 503. 

Elysian Fields of Virgil located, V, 178. 

Emancipation, Catholic, opposed by An- 
glican Chureh, II, 379; bill for Ire- 
land, VI, 13; appeal to Catholics in 
Canada and U. S., 376. 

Ember Days, I, 455. 

Emly, Abbey destroyed by Northmen, V, 
295. 

Emma, princess of Normandy, and queen 
of England, V, 306. 

Emperors, Carlovingian, III, 394. 
Emperors, Greek,: fatally interfere in 
church affairs, ITI, 376-384, IV, 374. 

Emperors of Germany, III, 395. 

Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge on 
indulgences, IV, 41, 48. 

End, the, does not justify the means, 
VII, 436. 

England, Church of; v., Anglican Church. 

England, and Gregory I, I, 475; a papal 
fief, III, 177, 273; the pope’s power 
in, II, 391; Catholic bishops protect 
its civil liberty, VII, 74; king of, head 
of the church, III, 167, source of its 
spiritual power, 428; a tyrannical 
usurpation, III, 169, 172; persecutes 
the Catholics, II, 215, 271, although 
they are loyal to Henry VIII, III, 
408, and Elizabeth, 410, IV, 175, VII, 
41; The Catholic Committee, III, 147; 
its persecutions compared with those 
of Spain, 195; anti-catholic bigotry, 
IT, 455, fostered by England in Amer- 
ica, IV, 285, 299, 301, 321, 418, 428, 


Canterbury, 
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V, 72, 82; English tyranny in Amer- 
ica, ITI, 168; v., Britain and Ireland. 

England, Bishop, first Bp. of Charleston, 
IV, 311, VI, 439; disappointed, IH, 
213; his administration, IV, 312; ad- 
mires the U. S., VI, 238; affection for 
his native Ireland, 13, 60; story of 
his father’s persecution, IV, 188, VI, 
378; prison chaplain in Ireland, 72; 
experiences, 418, 435; political prin- 
ciples, 444; activity in Ireland, 446; 
friendship for Daniel O’Connell, 13, 
V, 183, whom he reproves, VI, 14, 16, 
19, 31, 33, (57, 76;'\85, and appeals 
to, 89; dedicatory letters to Car- 
dinal Weld, V, 212, and Mr. Ensfield, 
395; letter to Democratic Committee, 
11; attacked by General Green, 12; 
letter to the Detroit Committee, 39; 
the Mattingly miracle, VI, 102; Hogan 
case, 389; Harold case, 487; his lec- 
tures given at Rome falsely reported, 
VI, 208; observations on the Roman 
clergy, 218; kindness received from 
Protestants, VII, 24; teaches philoso- 
phy and theology, VII, 113, 219, 234; 
speaks in Congress, 9; absent from 
diocese, 119, 129, 152, 166; makes re- 
port in Rome, 121; pleads for aid in 
Europe, 122, 131, 236, and in Ireland, 
IV, 256; help from Francis I of Aus- 
tria, VII, 124, 152, though not his 
agent, V, 42; papal envoy to Hayti, 
Vy T8919. 

England, Rev. Thos., Life of O’Leary, 
III, 135. 

English ecclesiastical laws and privileges, 
III, 424-451; courts and exemptions, 
426; appointments of bishops, 428; 
laws of Ethelbert, 438; Withred, 440; 
Ina and Alfred, 444; summary, 445; 
Edward and William, 448; ecclesias- 
tical courts were national institutions, 
450. 

Epao, Council of, on slaves, V, 222. 

Ephesus, Council of, condemns Nestorius, 
IV, 380, 399; province of, opposes 
Constantinople, 383. 

Ephraem, metropolitan of Kiow, IV, 363. 
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Ephrem, the Syrian, prayer for the dead, 
II, 535. 

Epiphanius, Saint, prayer for the dead, 
IT, 533, 540; on Saint Irenaeus, ITI, 
352; on Saint Peter in Rome, III, 
359; on abstinence, VI, 284; list of 
heresies, V, 376. 

Epiphanius, the Deacon, I, 135. 

Episcopacy, its divine institution disput- 
ed by Protestants, I, 495; rejected by 
Scotch Kirk, II, 435. 

Episcopalians; v., Anglican Church. 

Epistle, in the Mass, V, 351. 

Epochs of Irish History, address, VII, 
395; introductory letter, VII, 395; 
tradition the main source of ancient 
Irish history, 397; first Irish settlers 
came from Spain, or rather from Car- 
thage and Phoenicia, 398, 400; Mile- 
‘sian and Phoenician idolatry, 401; 
record of Irish kings, 401; similarity 
of Irish and early Greek letters or 
characters, 403; Irish legislation, 405; 
Ireland never slayed her Christian 
apostles, 406; the epoch of Saint Pat- 
rick, 407; the Isle of Saints and the 
seat of learning, 410; invasions of 
Northmen, 411; the Irish language, 
414; days of internal strife and for- 
eign persecution, 415; the treaty of 
Limerick violated, 416; British perse- 
cution, 417; awakening of the perse- 
cuted, VII, 418; the United Irishmen 
and Lord Castlereagh, 420; the lesson 
to be learnt by Americans, 421; the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, 422; the 
Trish emigrant, 423. 

Equality, political and social, VII, 375. 

Era, Christian and vulgar, 
III, 374. 

Erasmus on the Reformation, I, 229. 

Erie I of Denmark baptized, IV, 344. 

Eric XIV of Sweden, I, 275; deposed, 
IV, 357. 

Erigena; v., Scotus. 

Ermine, a ecardinal’s, V, 403. 

Error, of individuals not incompatible 
with infallibility of church, I, 43; 
possibility of, incompatible with cer- 


computed, 
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tainty, 51; not to be encouraged, 
II, 341; nor chosen, 359; religious 
error may be culpable or not, III, 184. 

Ervigius, king of Spain, and slaves, V, 
ans 

Escheat, applied to slaves, V, 258. 

Esdras, orders public fast, VII, 66. 

Eskill, Saint, Bp. of Nordhaus, 
tyred, IV, 348. 

Esquires, origin, VI, 21. 

Essenians of Egypt on Good Friday, V, 
442, 

Essex, Earl of, and Oliver Plunket, ITI, 
200. 

Et cetera, famous clause, ITI, 139. 

Ethelbald, king of Mercia, III, 441, 446. 

Ethelbert, king of England, III, 438, 
445; king of Kent, law giver, VI, 95. 

Ethelred, buys peace of Sweyn and Olaf, 
V, 305; violates treaty with Richard 
of Normandy, V, 306. 

Ethelwold, fights Edward of England, V, 
303. 

Ethelwulf, king of Wessex, V, 299. 

Etherius, Archbishop of Arles, I, 475. 

Eucharist, and baptism, II, 497; its 
worship not idolatry, II, 118; and the 
early Christians, 498; its promise, I, 
460.) 17.499) ats institution, J, 172: 
mysterious change, II, 123, 500; opin- 
ions of the sects, 506; to be received 
fasting, V, 321; v., Cup, Mass, Tran- 
substantiation, Types. 


mar- 


Eucherius of Treves receives Saint 
Peter’s staff, V, 467. 

Eude, duke of Aquitania, frees Toulouse, 
Mi ONL 

Eudoxia, Greek empress, IV, 379. 

Eugene IV, on church reform, III, 56; 
Council of Basel, 66; flees to Florence, 
68; on Easter communion, VI, 299; the 
sacraments, I, 189; intention, 322. 

Euphemius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
IV, 385. 

Europe devasted by barbarians, receives 
Trish scholars and missionaries, VII, 
409. 

Eusebius, Bp. of Emissa, on purgatory, 
II, 526. 


Eusebius, historian, on some sects, I, 
313. prayer for the dead, II, 536; 
Peter in Rome, I, 470, III, 344; the 
Gospel of Saint Mark, 347, and Saint 
Clement, 349; the apostles and Linus 
of Rome, 350; sources of his history, 
354, 356. 

Eusebius, of Dorylea, and HEutyches, IV, 
381. 

Eusebius, of Nicomedia, Bp. of Constan- 
tinople, IV, 374. 

Eustathius, heretic, on fasting, VI, 274. 

Eutropius, historian, on Peter in Rome, 
LIT 364; 

Eutyches, of Constantinople, his heresy, 
IV, 381; condemned, 382. 

Eutychian heretics, 
546, 552; on transubstantiation, V, 
375; troubles of, IV, 382-385, 387, 
389, 396. 


on purgatory, II, 


‘Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 


persecuted, IV, 393. 

Evangelical party in U. S., agitating 
against Catholics, IV, 415, 439, 445, 
450, 453; abuses liberal Protestants, 
451, 461, 468; its object, 469, 475, 
477, 484; its bigotry, 470, 497, 501; 
agitation described, 500, 506, 509; 
Evangelicals in Ireland, 496. 

Evidence, of revelation, I, 4, VI, 10, VII, 
16; of infallibility, 7; of miracles, II, 
305, 483, ITI, 321, VII, 18; of truth, 
II, 493, V, 507; of fact and doctrine, 
III, 509; different kinds, I, 40, 50; 
of the senses, I, 139, 351, 440; not 
always conclusive, II, 120; rules of, 
in court, 19; for the church, 25. 

Evodius, Bp. of Antioch, III, 350. 

Exauguratio of idols, II, 80. 

explained, III, 184, 
216, 218; and deposition of princes, 
ITI, 130, 134, 136, 139, 144 (v., Popes) ; 
and indulgence, IV, 103, 122; its pur- 
poses, VI, 255; its form immaterial, 
478. 

Exemption of clergy in England, III, 
426. 


Excommunication, 
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Ea opere operato, explained, I, 190, 195; 
Luther and Kemnitz, 201; Scripture, 
203. 

Exoreism in the Church, V, 335. 

Extreme Unction, II, 514. 

Ezultet, hymn sung on Holy Saturday, 
V, 458; why sung by deacon, 459. 
Exuperius, Bp. and the 

slaves, V, 221. 


of Toulouse, 


Faser’s Difficulties of Romanism, IV, 

45; on the Lateran canon, 135, 160; 

a garbled quotation, 143, 146, 161, 
164, 168. 

Faber, Rev. Frederick W., IV, 160. 

Fable, the, of the Wolf and the Lamb, 
TIT} 105. 

Fagan; v., Fugatius. 

Failve, Loingseach, Irish admiral, VII, 
413. 

Faith, Christian, rests on Christ’s author- 
ity, II, 180; not built on Peter, III, 
357; allows no distinction between 
minor and greater truths, 180; ex- 
cludes all doubt, IT, 321; demands in- 
fallible certainty, I, 5, 19, 25, 53, 319, 
IT, 179, 474, 478, TIt, 51, 75, 81; and 
reason, I, 4, II, 177, ITI, 254, VI, 10; 
a dictate of reason, VII, 14; destroyed 
by private judgment, I, 184; defined, 
VI, 9; alone not sufficient for salva- 
tion, III, 485, V, 508; good works 
without, II, 417; object of, III, 255, 
285; natural and divine, I, 40; and 
revelation, I, 4, II, 177; and righteous- 
ness, I, 319; implies obscurity, ITI, 
254; disposition to believe, VI, 11, 
234; definitions of, II, 334; confes- 
sions, formulary articles of, I, 25; 
unity of, I, 21, III, 98; necessary to 
receive, I, 191, 206, 210, but not to 
administer the sacraments, 312, 324; 
necessity of, according to Anglicans, 
II, 418; Presbyterians, 425; Baptists, 
441; Methodists: 446 ; Bible not the 
rule of; v., Bible. 

Fanon, part of papal vestments, V, 466. 

Fans, papal, V, 464. 

Faroe Islands christianized, IV, 357. 
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Fast, ancient Christian practice, VI, 
239; and the Eucharist, V, 321; ad- 
vent fast, VI, 320; and abstinence, 
IV, 199, VI, 283; a mortification, V, 
495; its great advantages, VI, 240, 
288; Bull of Crusades, IV, 206; gen- 
eral fast, ordered by Esdras, VII, 66; 
in the U. S. on the death of President 
Harrison, VII, 67; in the Anglican 
Church, I, 455; v., Lenten Fast. 

Fathers of the Church, on papacy, I, 
460, 464; Saint Peter’s Roman resi- 
dence, 470; real presence, II, 125; 
priestly dignity, II, 494; extreme unc- 
tion, II, 515; on purgatory, IT, 522, 
557, III, 15; on' confession, III, 515; 
on fasting and Lent, VI, 240, 245, 
246, 270; on abstinence, 283; on bless- 
ing and use of holy water, V, 334; 
on the canon of the mass, V, 366; on 
consecration, V, 378; works not purged 
by the Council of Trent, ITI, 355. 

Fauqué, missionary, on Jewish origin of 
Indians, V, 133; on the Palikours, V, 
140. 

Fautinus, proctor of Gregory I, in Paler- 
mo, V, 251, 257, 265. 

Fayetteville, N. C., parish, IV, 325; 
first church blessed, VII, 196, 263. 
Feodor, last descendant of Rurik, IV, 

365. 

Feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary, II, 
34. 

Fecamp, French 
LiL LTO, 

Feeling or passion, no rule of conduct, 
VII, 475. 

Felix II, pope, struck from the canon, 
V, 369. 

Felix III, and Acacius of Constanti- 
nople, IV, 385. 

Felix, V, antipope, III, 66-70. 

Feller, Abbe, on Gustavus, I, 271. 

Fenwick, Bp. of Boston, IV, 311; the 
Hogan ease, VI, 401. 

Fenwick, Bp. of Cincinnati, writes to 
the Emperor of Austria, V, 44; his 
death, VI, 128. 


ships destroyed at, 
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Ferdinand VII and Spanish Inquisition, 
II, 357. 

Ferdinand, emperor, and the Waldenses, 
IV, 13; and Pius IV, IV, 94. 

Ferdinand, king of Hungary, VII, 124. 

Ferdinand of Castile and the Moors, 
IV, 201. 

Fernandez, Rev., on the religion of 
Guiana Indians, V, 132; memorial on 
So. American Indians, V, 150. 

Ferrara, Council of, III, 69. 

Fettering the Word of God, II, 204. 

Feudal customs, III, 155, 177, 274, 427; 
explains many acts of the popes, IV, 
174, 176. 

Feudal princes, ITI, 4603, 407, 412. 

Feudal tenure of land, in Ireland, 
VI, 20; in England, VI, 67. 

Feudalism, and the Magna Charta, VI, 
94; is essentially despotic, VI, 96; 
resisted and softened by the Church, 
VI, 96: 

Fiefs; v., Feudal. 

Filibert, Saint, relics transferred, V, 296. 

Findan, Saint, Irish monk, V, 293. 

Fingal, or White Strangers, V, 295. 

Finland christianized, IV, 361; Luther: 
anism, IV, 366. 

Fiongall and the Danish admiral, VII, 
413. | 

Fire and incense blessed on holy Sat- 
urday, V, 455; remarkable custom at 
Florence, V, 456. 

Fiscalint or fiscal servants, V, 237, 285. 

Fiscus, either ecclesiastical, V, 236; or 
royal property, V, 237. 

Fisher, Bp., martyred, III, 108, 168, 
408. 

Fitzpeter, and the English Barons, ITI, 
180. 

Flabelli, papal fans, V, 433, 464. 

Flaget, Bp. of Bardstown, IV, 294, 310; 
consecrates Archbishop Whitfield, VII, 
91; visits Europe, VII, 187. 

Flanders, taken by the Normans, V, 298. 

Flavian of Antioch exiled, IV, 386. 

Flavian, Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
Eutychians,\IV, 381. 
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Flavita, Patriarch of Constantinople, IV, 
385. 

Flectamus genna in liturgy, V, 351, 460. 

Fletcher, Dr., Spirit of Religious Con- 
troversy, III, 193. *) 

Fleury, historian, on the Diet of Naum- 
burg, IV, 95; on indulgences, IT, 142. 

Flodoardin, History of the Church of 
Rheims, V, 224. 

Florence, Council of, III, 69; on the 
sacraments, I, 189; on intention, I, 
322; on papal authority, II, 329; re- 
union with the Greeks, ITI, 69. 

Florida, Catholic settlers, IV, 266, 294, 
301. 

Forannen, Archbishop of Armagh, made 
captive, V, 295. 

Forgeries, modern Protestant, IV, 58, 
115, 147. 

Formale, papal breast plate, V, 400. 

Formosus, pope, III, 497. 

Forum internum, externum and conten- 
tiosum, IV, 117. 

Forsythe, Secretary of State, V, 44; 
letters to, on domestic slavery, 183. 
Forsythe, Jr., prints Bp. England’s letter 

on Van Buren, V, 23. 

Fort du Quesne, VII, 313. 

Fort George, taken by the Abnaki, V, 
126. 

Fort Necessity, VII, 314, 318. 

Fort | Pitt, VII,. 313. 

Fortunatus, Bp. of Naples, and the Jews, 
V, 255. 

Foster, Leslie, English Commissioner in 
Ireland, I, 406. 

Fra Paolo; +v., Sarpi. 

France, recovering from the disaster of 
the Revolution, helps American Cath- 
olics, VII, 96, 114, 122, 225, 240, 289; 
tolerant to Protestants, II, 341, 343, 
347, 367; invaded by Saracens, V, 
291; by Northmen, 296, 298. 

Franchise bill for Ireland, VI, 15; will 
disfranchise bulk of Irish people, 28; 
and of honest voters, VI, 31. 

Francis I, emperor of Austria, and the 
Archbishop of Vienna, VI, 226; helps 
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Bp. England, VII, 124, 152; his death, 
VII, 152, 249. 

Francis I, king of France, helps reform- 
ers in Germany, I, 243. 

Francis Xavier, his miracles, II, 288. 

Francon, Bp. of Rouen, and the North- 
men, V, 303. 

Frankalmoigne abolished in England, VI, 
67. 

Frankfort, Council of, on slaves, V, 283. 

Frankfort, Assembly at, I, 108. 

Franklin, B., his whistle, VI, 15. 

Frederick I, emperor, and Alexander ITI, 
Ill, 504. 

Frederick I, king of Denmark, I, 262, 
IV, 345. 

Frederick II, emperor, and Innocent IV, 
III, 403. 

Frederick II, king of Denmark, IV, 345. 

Frederick, duke of Saxony, Grandmaster 
of Teutonic Knights, I, 253. 

Frederick, king of Sweden, I, 278. 

Frederick the Great of Prussia, I, 258. 

Frederick City Examiner on Bp. England 
and Van Buren, V, 26. 

Frederick William I, king of Prussia, I, 
257. 

Frederick William II, I, 259. 

Frederick William III, I, 259; perse- 
eutes Catholics, 260. 

Freedmen and slaves, V, 224, 226, 230, 
268, 278. 

Freeholder and villian in Ireland, VI, 19. 

Free service in feudal things, VI, 19, 
21. 

French infidel described, II, 272. 

Frey Gerundo’s advice, III, 341. 

Friday a fast day, I, 455. 

Friesland invaded by Northmen, V, 297. 

Frosini, Cardinal, his career, VI, 173. 

Fruits, new, blessed in the Mass, V, 381. 

Fry, Colonel, commander 
troops, VII, 314. 

Fugatius, Apostle of Wales, I, 477. 

Fuller, Rev. Richard, Letters to, on the 
Roman Chancery, IV, 28; his charges, 
35, 38, 60, 132, 159, 176. 

Fumarole and the River Phlegeton, V, 
175. 


of Virginia 


INDEX 


Fundamental Articles of Faith, Protes- 
tant, on the Eucharist, I, 70, 106. 

Furstenberg; v., William. 

Furstiere’s Universal Dictionary, IV, 66; 
no authority, 108. 

Fusaro, Lake, answers Virgil’s Acheron, 
Vented, 


GAETA in Virgil’s Aeneid, V, 162, 182. 

Gal or Gaul, name of foreigners in Ire- 
land, V, 274, 295. 

Gaillord, Judge of S. C., and Catholic 
Oath, II, 395. 

Gallibi Indians, in Guiana, V, 133. 

Gambling and the Church, IV, 430. 

Gandolphy’s case, II, 405. 

Gangrae, Council of, on slaves, IV, 388, 
V, 216, 281-283; on lenten fast, VI, 
269. 

Gardie, de la, I, 276; Swedish legate to 
Rome, IV, 351. 

Gaston, Judge William, on religious and 
civil allegiance, VI, 493; vindication 
of, V, 55; his letter to Mr. Baldwin, 
56; attacked by Rev. R. J. Brecken- 
ridge, 59; his defence, 63. 

Gausbert, missionary in Scandinavia, V, 
298. 

Gebmund, Bp. of Rochester, V, 274. 

Gelasius I, pope, I, 464; and the Huty- 
chians, IV, 385; on slavery, V, 195, 
221; orders the Cup in lay communion, 
Viigo 

Gelasius II, pope, III, 504; 
Bull of Crusades, IV, 200. 

Generals of religious orders at papal 
chapel, V, 407. 

Genings, Edmund, martyred, III, 198. 

Gennadius, Patr. of Constantinople, IV, 
384. 

Geography and classic studies, VII, 384. 

George I, Duke of Russia, builds Moscow, 
IV, 360, 363. 

George II, Duke of Moscovy, IV, 363. 

George II of England disfranchises the 
Trish, VI, 55. 

George III not head of the Church, ITT, 
172. 

George, Duke of Saxony, I, 237. 


and the 


INDEX 


George, Patriarch of Constantinople, IV, 
398. 
Georgetown, 
78. 
Georgia, Catholic religion not understood 
in, III, 231; governor of, and the 
pope, 239; Lutherans in, believe in 
consubstantiation, I, 354; Catholic 
settlers, IV, 259, 262, 281, 300; state 
of Catholics in, 1832, 326; persecuted, 
302; first parish, 308; Indians, 319. 
Georgia, addresses to the church conven- 
tions/of, VII," 201, 203, 207, 211, 216, 
222, 228, 235, 249; obstacles to the 
progress of the Church, 211; need of 
Catholic missions, 207; objects of 
these conventions, 204; need of clergy, 
206, 217, 243; death of Archbishop 
Marechal, 210, and of Leo XII, 211; 
Archbishop Whitfield and the coming 
Provincial Council, 213; the church of 
Ga., 214; the seminary, 208, 215, 233; 
its support, 218; its debt, 222; the I 
Provincial Council of Baltimore, 216; 
Bp. England teaching at the seminary, 
220; to be relieved, 234; the general 
fund, 223; aid from France, 225; 
U. 8. Catholic Miscellany, 227, 247; 
the Provincial Council approved, 227; 
death of Pius VIII, 228; permanence 
of the Church, 229; the Columbus mis- 
sion, 232, 244; Bp. England’s visit 
to Europe, 236; calumnies against 
Catholics, 237; Catholics persecuted 
even in Maryland, 238; conditions in 
Georgia, 239; aid from  Iveland, 
France, Germany, 240; and the Holy 
See, 242; Society of John the Baptist, 
148, 281; the Ladies of Mercy, 
245; Ladies of Retreat, 246; Ursuline 
convent, 246; appointment of Dr. 
Claney as coadjutor, 247; IL Provin- 
cial Council of Baltimore, 248; Arch- 
bishop Whitfield dies, and is succeeded 
by Eccleston, 248; Francis I of Aus- 
249 ; 
diocesan constitution, 249, 252. 
Georgian, The, on the English ecclesias- 
tical laws and privileges, III, 424, 436. 


S. ©C., incorporated, VIT, 


tria_ dies, amendments to the 
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German Emperor, duty in the Middle 
Ages, III, 124; and the pope, 396. 
German settlers in the Carolinas, IV, 304. 
Germany, and slavery, V, 276, 293; in- 
vaded by Northmen, 297; Catholics, 
formerly forbidden, now help their 
brethren in America, VII, 123, 145, 

241. 
Gianotti, Rev., assistant sacristan at Vat- 
ican, V, 395. 
Ghillini, papal legate misunderstood, III, 
130, 134, 140, 144. 
Gibbon, the historian, 
Christianity, V, 290. 
Gilbert, Archbishop of Ravenug, 
504. 

Gisele, daughter of Charles, marries Rob- 
ert of Normandy, V, 303. 

Glib Act, the, of Henry VI of England, 
VII, 389. 

Gloom, the, of religious life, V, 494, 498. 

Gloria in excelsis, in the mass, V, 349; 
on Maundy Thursday, 429. 

Gloria, laus, ete., hymn by Abbot Theo- 
dulf, V, 417. 

Gloves, episcopal, in liturgy, V, 328. 


biased against 


ELE 


Gnostics, doctrine, I, 132; origin and 
spread, 187; condemn slavery, V, 216. 

God and revelation, I, 4. 

Godfrey, chief of the Normans, settles in 
France, V, 298; receives baptism, and 
Friesland, 299; plunders Armagh, 305. 

Gomarists (Calvinists) II, 478. 

Gonebald, king of Burgundy and the 
duel, VII, 429. 

Good Friday in Anglican church, I, 455; 
adoration of the Cross, II, 175; uni- 
versal prayer, III, 217, V, 444; vari- 
ous customs, 442; papal functions, V, 
443, 

Good works, merit of, VI, 331. 

Goslar, city, plunders Catholic churches, 
I, 245. 

Gospel Advocate, the, on pope’s dispens- 
ing power, III, 385. 

Gospels, the, I, 11, 16; to the Hebrews, 
16; an historic witness, 34; and in- 
fallibility, 34, and Church, II, 486; 
read or sung in Church, V, 324, 
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382, 352, 354; position of priest and 
deacon, 359; people standing, 355; 
swearing on, 355; Gospel of Saint 
John at mass, 394; read over persons, 
IV, 238. 

Gospel Messenger and Southern Episco- 
pal Register, I, 371; letters to, 488; 
and Rev. Hugh Smith, IT, 171. 

Gothic, Kyrie, V, 348; liturgy; v., Mozar- 
abic. 

Gothrum, the Dane, is baptized Athel- 
stan, V, 299. 

Goths, destroy the Roman Empire, V, 
218; practise duel, VI, 428. 

Gourm, king of Denmark, persecutes 
Christians, IV, 354. 

Government, civil, and liberty of religion, 
IV, 488; religious tolerance, 489; its 
duties, VI, 361; the Middle Ages, 490; 
prayers for the, 322. 

Governor, papal, of Rome, V, 405. 
Gozlin, Bp. of Paris, defends 
against the Normans, V, 300. 

Grace; v., Justification. 

Graecia Magna, V, 164. 

Gradual, part of the mass, V, 353. 

Grasse, Count de, family grave, IV, 309. 

Gratia Dei, does not imply divine right 
of kings, VI, 98. 

Grecian colonies on the Bay of Baia, V, 
164; Grecian, Phoenician, and Irish 
letters, VII, 403. 

Greece, and the Holy Alliance, IV, 398; 
the Chureh in, 371; American sym- 
pathy 4 forj\V,. 823 einer; strugete 
against the Turks compared with the 
Spanish wars against the Moors, II, 
453; v., Turkey. 

Greek Church on Eucharist, I, 91; Len- 
ten fast, VI, 273; purgatory, IT, 521; 
the cup in communion, V, 391; Easter 
time, VI, 313; liturgy, II, 552; Greek 
Schism, IV, 399. 

Greek episcopal consecration, rite of, VI, 
169. om eh 

Greek language in the Latin liturgy, V, 
348, 349, 357, 418, 447, 460, 468. 

Greek prelates at papal chapel, V, 405. 

Greeks: desire reunion with Rome, ITI, 68. 


city 
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Green, General Duff, attacks Bp. Eng- 
land and Catholic voters, V, 9. 

Green, Rev. Dr., on Saint Peter at Rome, 
IV, 415. 

Gregory I, the Great, and England, I, 
495; sends Saint Austin, III, 440; 
lord of Sicily, V, 246, 251; protects 
the Jews, 251; is a slave-holder, 267; 
the Gloria, 349; and the canon of the 
mass, 366, 369; on temperance, VI, 
241; purgatory, II, 523; on prayer 
for the dead, 530; confession, III, 
515; on slavery, V, 238; repels the 
ambition of Constantinople, IV, 394. 

Gregory III, on slaves, V, 276, 283; the 
Confiteor at mass, 383, 393. 

Gregory IV.and the hymn on All Saints, 
V, 296. 

Gregory V, and Otto III, IIT, 395; and 
Saint Adalbert, IV, 360. 

Gregory VI abdicates, III, 507. 

Gregory VII, and Henry IV, III, 395, 
503; his power, III, 176; the Slavonian 
liturgy, IV, 368. 

Gregory IX, and the Inquisition, ITI, 
509; Bull of Crusades, IV, 201. 

Gregory XI, ITI, 59. 

Gregory XII resigns, III, 58, 63. 

Gregory XIII, and Saint Bartholomew’s 
Day, III, 190, 214, 511; the Bull of 
Crusades, IV, 197; Lutherans in Rus- 
sia, IV, 366. 

Gregory XV defended, III, 512. 

Gregory XVI, on slave trade, V, 184, 
267; and slavery, 204, 211, 234; eulo- 
gy of, 396; beloved by the Romans, 
V, 464; his character falsely described 
by N. P. Willis, VI, 311; daily life, 
VI, 212; true character, 213, 349; Bp. 
England’s pastoral upon his election, 
VI, 348; his interest in the American 
Church, VII, 121. 

Gregory, metropolitan of Kiow, at Coun- 
cil of Constance, IV, 363. 

Gregory, papal legate in England, III, 
441, 

Gregory of Nazianzum, on prayer for the 
dead, II, 534; persecuted, IV, 376; 
opposes Apollinaris, 379. 


/ 
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Gregory of Nyssa, II, 283; on purga- 
tory, 525. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus of Neo Caesarea, 
I, 135; his miracles, II, 282. 

Grimkele, Bp. of Drontheim, in Norway, 
IV, 355. 

Grotius, on Protestant doctrine on Pur- 
gatory, III, 29; on Babylon, 372; on 
Sarah and Agar, V, 197. 

Guarayan Indians, described by Father 
Baraza, IV, 138. 

Guercino, famous paintings, VI, 200, 205. 

Guiana, French, Saint Peter’s medal 
found in, V, 132; Indian tribes, 133, 
140. 

Guides in spiritual life, V, 482. 

Guise, Duke of, murdered, III, 
house of, 412. 

Guitmond, Bp. of Aversa, on Berengar, 
SER EW . 

Gunhilda, Christian sister of Sweyn, slain, 
We. DOG, 

Gunthram, king of Gaul, V, 247. 

Gurmond, king of England, and the first 
settlers of Ireland, VII, 399. 

Gustav Vasa, in Dalecarlia, IV, 350; 
makes Sweden Lutheran, IV, 350; his 
mother and sister murdered by Chris- 
tiern II, I, 261; also his father, 269; 
refuge in Dalecarlia, I, 270, III, 163, 
IV, 350; becomes king of Sweden, I, 
270; and the Anabaptists, I, 273; his 
death, 274. 

Gustavus III of Sweden assassinated, I, 
278. 

Gustavus IV tolerant, I, 279. 

Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, perse- 
cutes Catholics, I, 277. 

Guthrie’s Geography denounced, ITI, 231. 

Guthrum, Danish ruler in East Angle, 
VI, 95; gives Ireland to the Milesians, 
ELA 837. 


164; 


Havds, the Mohammedan pilgrimage, V, 
80. 
Hair-shirt, as a mortification, V, 493. 


Haller, Suisse convert, persecuted, IT, 
359, 456. 
Hamburg and Bremen, archbishopic, 


IV, 343. 


Hamburg taken by Northmen, V, 297. 

Hands, lifting up in prayer, V, 357. 

Harold, first Christian prince of Den- 
mark, LV, 343-355. 

Harold, king of England, abolishes the 
duel, V, 306, VII, 429. 

Harold, Correspondence, the, VI, 487; 
letter to President Jackson, 489; opin- 
ions of Judge Taney, 492; and Judge 
Gustan, 493. 

Harold of Norway, persecutes Christians, 
IV, 356. 

Harrison and Van Buren Campaign, V, 
15; death of President Harrison, VII, 
67. 

Hastings, king of the Normans, treats 
with Alfred of England and Charles 
of France, V, 300. 

Hatfield, synod, ITI, 442. 

Hawley, Rev. Wm., letters to, ITI, 104. 

Hay, Bp., on religious disputes, III, 
234; on the Roman examination of 
miracles, VI, 154; his work recom- 
mended, 155. 

Hayes, Rev. James, his death, VII, 151. 

Haze de, on the Guaycureen Indians, V, 
139. 


‘Hearsay no evidence, II, 281. 


Heathen idolatry, III, 288. 

Hebrew; v., Jewish. 

Hegesippus, historian, on Peter in Rome, 
ITI, 351, 356. 

Helena, Saint, empress, a British Chris- 
tian, VI, 315; the holy Cross, V, 452; 
the Sacred Lance, V, 453. 

Hell, denied by many Protestants, III, 
SL Ors 

Hengist, the Saxon, III, 438; and Horsa 
come to Britain, V, 234. 

Henry II, of England, III, 273; Ireland, 
III, 407; church rights, 449; and 
church property, VI, 67. 

Henry II of Germany, and papal elec- 
tions, III, 503; the Creed at mass, V, 
359. / 

Henry III of Germany, and his conflicts 
with the popes, III, 503. 

Henry IV and Gregory VII, III, 395. 

Henry V and Paschal II, III, 400. 
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Henry VI, emperor, recommends Teuton- 


ie Knights, I, 251. 

Henry VIII, and Luther, I, 68; and 
Cranmer, III, 183; founder of Angli- 
can Church, I, 390; and its head, III, 
168, 428, 481, VI, 68, 98; robs the 
Catholic Church, II, 377, but makes no 
change in liturgy, 549; a despot, 
III, 163, 168; Ireland, IV} 2705, not 
murdered by Catholics, III, | 150, 


though deposed by Paul, 406; on pur- | 


gatory, 29; ‘‘Defender of the Faith,’’ 
Yh Vb 2: 

Henry, duke of Brunswick, I, 245, 247. 

Henry, Saint, missionary in Sweden, IV, 

848; Abp. of Upsala, 361. 

Henry of Navarre and Sixtus V, III, 
411. 

Henry the Fowler, III, 394. 

Henuyer, Bp. of Lineaux, against mur- 
der of Hugenots, IV, 190. 

Heraclea in Thrace, metropolis, IV, 373, 
376. 

Heraclionas, emperor, IV, 398. 

Heraclius, emperor, IV, 395, 398; monoth- 
elite, IV, 396; his Ecthesis, IV, 397; 
condemned, IV, 398; and the holy 
Cross, V, 453; vow on fasting, VI, 
203. 

Herbert, count of Vermandois, a traitor, 
V, 304. 

Hercules, the pillars of, VII, 402; his 
moral courage, 437. 

Heresiarch, the crime of the, V, 511. 

Heresy, defined, I, 226, 393, II, 350, ITI, 
90, 244, 252; invincible ignorance, IT, 
357; to be banished, IJ, 338; its pun- 
ishment, III, 191; and murder, I, 
349. 

Heretical, religious services, principles of 
argument drawn from, II, 547. 

Heretics, defined, III, 90, 244, 252, V, 
508; the first, III, 82; false charge 
that faith is not to be kept with, I, 
983; LI, 160). 874; 387 i39L ALTO 7, 
115, 127; absurdity of charge by ap- 
plication to U. S., 157; punishment by 
civil authority, 154, 191, 510; not 
cursed by the pope, 215, but by 


Anglican church, 218; prayers for, 
217; their persecution not taught by 
the Church, VII, 35; not burnt by 
Rome, II, 365; and the Bible, 555. 

Herigar of Upsala converted, IV, 347. 

Hermogenes, general of Constantius, IV, 
374. 

Hero Island, taken by Northmen, V, 295. 

Herod, Jews complain in Rome of, III, 
366. 

Herodotus and the Egyptian sailors, VII, 
390. 

Herran, Rev., procurator of Indian mis- 
sions in Paraguay, writes on their 
religion, V, 132; sends missionaries to 
the Chiriguanos, 143; presents memo- 
rial to prince of Octerrias, 132, 150. 

Hertford, Synod, III, 442. 

Hervey, archbishop of Rheims, and the 
Northmen, V, 303. 

Hesiod’s Theogeny, II, 67, 74. 

Hibernian Society of Savannah, VII, 
394, 

Hierarchy, Catholic and Anglican, in 
America in 1838, I, 284. 

High Mass, explained, V, 333. 

High Priest in the Old Testament, his 
authority, I, 28; supreme teacher, II, 
480. 

Hilary, Saint, on purgatory, II, 526. 

Hildebert, abbot of Noirmoutier, applies 
to Pepin, V, 296. 

Hildebert, Bp. of Tours, on liturgical 
fans, V, 464. 

Hinkelites, their origin, I, 63, 187, 207, 
216; their position, I, 80, 92; agree 
with Luther on the Eucharist, I, 101. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, VII, 402. 

History, correct study, V, 104, VI, 54; 
aid to classic studies, VII, 380. 

Hoadley, Bp., on Catholics, II, 25; jus- 
tification, 27; merits of the just, 28. 

Hobart, Bp., on primacy, II, 149; Bp. 
of N. Y. and the pope, III, 404. 

Hogan Case, letters in the, VII, 389-486; 
the Hogan pamphlet, 4n Answer, etc., 
VI, 389; misunderstanding between 
Bps. Conwell and England, 390; false 
statements and charges against Bp. 
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England, 391, refuted and corrected, 
393; résumé of Bp. England’s part, 
399; letter to Rev. Dr. Fenwick, 401; 
new charges, 404, refuted, 405; other 
charges, 416, answered, 418; corre- 
spondence between Rev. Hogan and 
Bp. England, 426; Bp. England in 
Ireland, 435, 445; his appointment to 
Charleston, 439; attacks on Bp. Eng- 
land’s personal character, 443; Bp. 
England’s individual encounter with 
Hogan, 461; irregularity of proceeding 
by Hogan and trustees, 469; false 
principles, 471; letter to the Catho- 
les of Philadelphia on the case of 
Rev. Mr. O’Meally, 482. 

Hohenlohe, miracles of Prince, V, 88; 
prayer of, and the Mattingly miracle, 
VI, 144. 

Hohenzollern, the house of, I, 256. 

Holy Ghost teachings of the church, I, 
35. 

Holy Saturday in Rome, V, 455. 

Holy Water, its blessing and use, V, 333; 
Asperges before mass, 335. 

Holy Week at Rome, V, 395-473; intro- 
ductory letter to Henry Englefield, 
395; eulogy of Gregory XVI, 396; 
purpose of Catholic Ceremonial, 397; 
Passion Sunday, 399; Palm Sunday, 
400; pope’s place and rank at the 
ceremony of the ‘Papal Chapel,’ 400; 
cardinals, 401; patriarchs and prelate- 
assistants at the throne, 403; high 
civil officers, 405; archbishops and 
bishops, Greek and Latin, 405; pro- 
thonotaries apostolic, 406; abbots-gen- 
eral and members of the Curia, 407; 
the pontifical family, 409; members 
of the diplomatic body, 410; Palm 
Sunday, blessing of palms and singing 
of the ‘passion,’ 411; Wednesday, 
matins and tenebrae, 419; Maundy 
Thursday, 426—the mass, 428, proces- 
sion, 431, papal benediction, 433, bull 
in Coena Domini, 435, washing of feet, 
436, and of the altar, 441; Good Fri- 
day, 442, lessons and the ‘passion,’ 443, 
the prayers, 444, adoration of the 
Cross, 445, procession and mass of the 
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pre-sanctified, 448, exhibition of the fa- 
mous relics, 449; Holy Saturday, bless- 
ing of fire and incense, 455, the new 
light, 456, the paschal candle, 458, the 
prophesies, 459, litany and mass, 460; 
Easter Sunday, procession to St. Pe- 
ters, 462, peculiar papal ornaments, 
463, the office, 467, mass and com- 
munion, 468, order of procession, 471. 

Homer’s Iliad on pagan gods, II, 76. 

Homilies, The Book of, on Henry VIII, 
J, 390; universality of Roman Church, 
496; Bible reading, 399; fasting, 456; 
exclusive salvation, II, 415; faith, 
419; good works, 421; divisions of 
sects, 436; oaths, III, 124; transub- 
stantiation, 513. 

Honor, not protected by a duel, VII, 
425, 439, 444; to be sought in the ob- 
servance of God’s law, VII, 443, 448. 

Honorius I, pope, and the Monothelites, 
Veo 

Honorius IJ, pope, III, 478. 

Honorius III, crowns Frederick II of 
Germany, III, 403; the master of the 
sacred palace, V, 408; receives the col- 
umn of Christ’s flagellation, 455. 

Honorius, emperor, arms the slaves, V, 
227. 

Horace’s rule to artists, I, 490. 

Horatii, and Curiatii not in a duel, VII, 
427. 

Hormisdas, pope, and emperor Anasta- 
sius, IV, 386. 

Hornihold, on the sacraments, I, 310, 
322. 

Horrors, of war, VII, 323; of the duel, 
442, 

Hosea on idolatries, III, 289. 

Hosius of Cordova, at Nice, I, 461; 
papal legate, V, 216. 

Hospinian on Melanchton, I, 90, 106, 
110, 298. 

Hospitalers of Our Lady of the Ger- 
mans, I, 251. 

Host or altar-bread, V, 327; the Eucha- 
ristic, its elevation at mass, 378; break- 
ing the, 384; particles sent around in 
sign of communion, 385. 
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Hours, the canonical, V, 419. 

Hugh, duke of France, fights Normans, 
V, 303. 

Hughes, Bp. of N. Y., on Catholic share 
in public school fund, V, 72. 

Huguenot outrages in France, III, 213, 
412, IV, 190; the Huguenot in Vir- 
‘ginia, 281, and Carolina, 300. 

Humbert, Cardinal, papal legate at Con- 
stantinople, IV, 407. 

Hume, on miracles, II, 297; Henry II, 
ITI, 273; Queen Elizabeth, 410; not 
an honest historian, but a _ virulent 
bigot, IV, 342; his aberrations in the 
history of religion, V, 104, 106; his 
miscalled philosophy of history, VI, 
54; false philosophy, VII, 390. 

Hunni, archbishop of Bremen, IV, 347. 

Hunns invade southwestern Europe, V, 
218. 

Huron Indians, V, 113, 122. 

Huss, John, and the Council of Con- 
stance, IV, 179; charge of perfidious 
treachery, 179; no safe conduct from 
pope or council, 179, but from 
Emperor Sigismund, 181; its bearing, 
181; his conduct at Constance, 182; 
efforts of council and emperor, 185; 
the sentence, 186; falsehoods about 
his death, J, 376; burned, III, 509, 
511. 

Hutchinson, C. H., and the Cork elec- 
tion, VI, 436. 

Hy, Irish abbey, burnt by Northmen, V, 
294. 

Hyacinth, Saint, apostle of Denmark, IV, 
344; Norway, 356; Tartary and Po: 
land, 361. 

Hyperdulia, II, 96. 

Hypotiposeon of Saint Clement, IT, 347. 


IBpas of Edessa and the Council of Chal- 
eedon, IV, 391. 

Iceland christianized, IV, 355; by Irish 
captives, V, 301. 

Iconoclasm, I, 134, ITI, 491; condemned, 
IV, 400. 

Idolatry, defined, III, 311, V, 128; the 
charge of, I, 376, III, 286; answered, 
III, 288, 294; the Eucharist, I, 452, 
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II, 118; the invocation of saints, I, 
502, II, 12; worship of Blessed Virgin 
Mary, II, 34; and of images, 41; of 
American Indians, 43, V, 113, 116, 
128; nature of pagan idolators, IT, 61, 
73, 82, III, 291; among the Jews, 
289, 293; Hidolan, its meaning, II, 69. 

Idols and images, difference, III, 294, 
300; pagan idols and Catholic images, 
314. 

Ignatius, Saint, of Antioch, on the Gnos- 
tics, I, 133; the Phantasmatics, 134; 
Peter in Rome, III, 350. 

Ignatius, Saint, of Loyola, his miracles, 
II, 284; his canonization, 287; and the 
Inquisition, III, 509. 

Ignatius, Saint, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, IV, 358, 361; exile, and 
escape, 401; was a son of Emperor 
Michael, I, 400. 

Ignominy not removed by. duel, VIT, 436. 

Tgnorance, Protestant, of Catholic doe- 
trine and discipline, III, 39, V, 94, 
369, 450, VI, 231, VII, 24, 44, 49; 
of Catholic ceremonial, V, 313, 320, 
329; invincible ignorance, I, 405, II, 
351, VI, 9, 11; ignorance of Catholics 
falsely charged, I, 337; not the aim 
of the Church, III, 43. 

Tgor, ruler of Kiow, slain by the Dreu- 
lans, IV, 359. 

Illinois and Van Buren election, V, 31. 

Illinois Indian missions, V, 113, 122, 
125. 

Tllyricus at Jena, I, 112; Saint Peter not 
at Rome, III, 341. 

Images, and the pagans, III, 290; Gnos- 
tics, 132; Mahometans, 134; Luther- 
ans, II, 286; Manicheans, II, 516; 
Hebrews, 91, 101, III, 295; Catholics, 
300; Hebrew worship of, not idolatry, 
II, 41; not obligatory, 46, 101, 106; 
catechism, 97; of God and angels, 
107; v., Worship. 

Imagination, and the Catholic ceremo- 


nial, IV, 455; training by classic 
studies, VII, 386. 
Immigrants, Catholic paupers, false 


charges, V, 19. 
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Immortality of the body, I, 446; not 
taught in Pentateuch, III, 20; believed 
by Jews, II, 479, 481. 

Impeceability and infallibility, III, 78, 
80, 89, 190, 466. 

Ina, king of Wessex, III, 444; mitigates 
slavery, V, 240, 273. 

Inauguratio of idols, II, 80. 

Incense and fire blessed on Holy Satur- 
day, V, 455; its use and meaning in 
liturgy, 336, 347, 354, 363. 

In Coena Domini, the famous bull ex- 
plained, V, 435. 

Incorruptibles, heretics, IV, 393. 

Indefectibility of the Church, VII, 82. 

Independence, un-Christian spirit of, VI, 
306. 

Index, law of the, II, 155; the Roman 
index, IV, 89, 111, 116. 

Indian Catholic missions, in United 
States ruined by the English, IV, 267, 
281; in South America and religious 
instruction, IV, 235, 241; Protestant 
Indian missions in the Carolinas, 328. 

Indians, religion of American, V, 104- 
159; history of man and his religion is 

art of philosophy, 104; Hume’s 
eR 104; man’s common descent 
from Noah, 106; origin and causes of 
polytheism, 107; time no measure of 
political and social changes, 110; Jes- 
uit missionaries are competent witnes- 
ses, 112; Rev. Rasles among the Ab- 
nakis, Hurons, Ottowas, and Illinois, 
112, 122; Rev. Marest on the Mascou- 
tens, 114, 127; the Creeks, and Assini- 
boels, 121; Rev. Petit among the 
Natchez, 116, 130; Indians were poly- 
theists, 118, 154; reason of scant in- 
formation on Indian customs, 119; Let- 
tres Edifiantes et Curieuses, a valuable 
source of information, 119; the Jesuit 
missionaries, 120; the Mosaic account 
and Indian belief, 123; the chaplain 
of the Abnakis at Fort George, 126; 
Indian idolaters, 130; Rev. Du Poisson 
on the Natchez, 131; origin of Indians 
in French Guiana, 132; Peru and 
Paraguay, 134; Rev. Baraza on the 
Moxos Indians, 135; other reports, 
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138; devil worship, 140; Rev. Burges 
on the Chiquitos, 141; Rev. Chomé on 
the Chiriguanos, 143; the Caciques, 
148; the Roman decision, 149; Rey. 
Fernandez on the religion of South 
American Indians, 150; sun worship 
of the Natchez, 155; conjurors, 115, 
122, 128, 130, 141, 144; cannibals, 138, 
148; North American, idolaters, II, 43. 

Indifferentism, religious, IV, 489. 

Indulgences, Catholic doctrine, IT, 139, 
ITT: 516; 'false\adeas,) LIL, 516i) MT, 
327, 336; origin and meaning of term, 
VI, 328; English term misleading, IV, 
105; granted long before Clement V, 
III, 517; origin, IV, 122; not license 
Fo sia DV OFO, EV OT ee Lea OO! 
V,)). 347, VI,.'329,)) 3355) nor’) ‘an ab: 
solution from excommunication, IV, 
102, 122; nor a dispensation, 105, 
121; nor a remission of sin, 104, 120, 
209; but a remission of temporal 
punishment due for sin, 106, 120, 209, 
V, 345, VI, 330; difference between 
guilt and penalty, VI, 330; good 
works, 331; merits of Christ and of 
the saints, 333; power of granting, 
335; conditions for gaining, IV, 209; 
abuses, LIT) 516.) TV sd 23o 125 3) re- 
forms, 126; not sold, II, 145, 165, 
517; after the sermon in pontifical 
mass, V, 358. 

Infallibility, of the Church, I, 3-56; dif- 
ficulties, I, 3, 37, 45, 54; definition, 
I, 4, 39; revelation and certainty, I, 
5, 19, 39; the pope and the bishops an 
infallible witness and tribunal, I, 6, 
20, VII, 25; proofs, I, 7,412; difference 
in that of the pope and that of the 
bishops, I, 6; and the Bible, I, 7, 19, 
44, 413, II, 475, 477, 487; denial of, 

Da Oe 

practical infallibity of civil supreme 

courts, I, 13, 18; individual infallibil- 
ity of every believer absurd, I, 17, and 
unnecessary, I, 43, 56; not mental slav- 
ery, I, 18, nor despotism, I, 23; and 
the sects, I, 7, 24; and the Old Testa- 
ment, I, 27, II, 479; the Gospels, I, 


leads logically to infidelity, 
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34, II, 483; church history, I, 36; 
active and passive, I, 39; infallible 
certainty by human and divine testi- 
mony, I, 40; errors of individual be- 
lievers easily corrected in the Church, 
TI, 43; claimed by Catholic Church 
alone, I, 42, 49; subject or seat of, 1, 
401, III, 261; no historic proof 
against, I, 458; and the certainty of 
faith, IT, 179, 474, 478, III, 73, 81; in- 
fallible judge in controversies of faith, 
TI, 202, VII, 30; and the Vicious Cir- 
ele, II, 210, 264, III, 262; title to, 
II, 461; promised by Christ, II, 154, 
466, 483; necessary distinctions, II, 
467; more proofs, II, 468, 474, 483, 
not opposed to Christian liberty, IJ, 
488; not impeccability, III, 78, 80, 
89, 190, 466; established on facts, 
III, 87; of general councils, III, 151; 
and Saint Bartholomew’s Day, III, 
190; more than creditable witness, ITT, 
252, 264, 279; of the pope, III, 391; 
of Church not dependent on inspiration 
of Bible, ITI, 52; and civil allegiance, 
VII, 32; of kings not taught by the 
Church, VI, 99. 

Infidelity, result of denying infallibility, 
Da. 

Infidels are not impartial witnesses in re- 
ligious controversy, IV, 91. 

Influence, clerical, III, 38. 

Infralapsarians, I, 474. 

Ingilram, Bp. of Metz, V, 282. 

Injury, to be repaired, IV, 213; Bull of 
Crusades, 214, 218. 

Innocent I, pope, I, 313, 463; on Ex- 
treme Unction, IJ, 516; the canon of 
the mass, 365; Easter time, VI, 318. 

Innocent IIT, and the IV Council of 
Lateran, III, 153; King Philip of 
France, John of England, III, 177, 
273; Otto, IV, 386, 400; on transub- 
stantiation, III, 563; pyxis, bells and 
confession, III, 514; reforms, IV, 126; 
the Bull of Crusades, 201; tiara, V, 
463. | 

Innocent IV, and Frederic II, III, 386, 
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403; his claim as Vicar of Christ, ITI, 
414; condemns the duel, VII, 432. 

Innocent VI elected, III, 59. 

Innocent VII elected, III, 63. 

Innocent VIII, and the Bull of Crusades, 
IV, 201; receives part of the Sacred 
Lance, V, 454. 

Innocent X and the Treaty of West- 
phalia, III, 120, 124, 129; the Chan- 
cery tax, IV, 89. 

Innovation in religion, I, 21, II, 520, 
548, III, 33. 

In partibus infidelium, bishop, V, 404. 

In Petto, cardinals, V, 402. 

Inquisition, a civil tribunal, III, 215, 
303; first object, 488; origin, 509; 
not cause of Catholic unity, 50, 54; 
compared with persecution by Protes- 
tants, 54; and Anglican Church, 194; 
and England, VI, 53; and Freemasons, 
III, 305; Spanish against the Moors, 
not the Protestants, IT, 453, 457; no 
part of the Church, VII, 35, 37; in- 
quisitors appointed by king, not the 
pope, II, 453; in 1841 not approved 
by the pope, 357. 

Insanity and Education, V, 70. 

Inspiration; v., Bible. 

Intemperance and politics, VI, 364; its 
evils, VII, 277. 

Intention and Sacraments, Letters on, I, 
300-348; Mr. Waddell’s attacks, 302; 
Protestant catechism misrepresents 
Catholic doctrine, 307, 335, 385; Car- 
dinal Bellarmine, 309, 315; Bp. Hor- 
nihold, 310; actual and virtual Inten- 
tion, 311, 315; Thomas Acquin, 311; 
faith not required, 312, 324; absolute 
certainty of receiving the sacraments, 
319, 324, 386; exemplified, 323; the 
Missal explained, 326; in consecrating, _ 
328; in marriage ceremony, 332; Mr. 
Waddell’s contradictions, 342. 

Intercession of the Saints, I, 501, IT, 9. 

Interments, difference in Catholic and 
Protestant, III, 16; Jewish, III, 9; 
Jacob and Joseph, III, 17. 

Interpretation, of laws, I, 13; of ancient, 
writers, I, 290, 295; v., Bible. 
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Intolerance, described, I, 232, V, 503; 
charged against the Catholic Church, 
II, 353; refuted, II, 355, V, 508; no 
dogma, II, 373; of Anglican Church, 
367, 415, III, 170, VI, 50; Reformed 
Church, II, 368; Presbyterians, IT, 
425; Scotch Kirk, II, 430; Luther- 
ans, I, 234; Protestants in America, 
TT, 359: 

Introit of the Mass, V, 347. 

Invariableness of Catholic doctrine, III, 
93, 496. 

Investiture with a benefice, IV, 226. 

Invito Sagro, call for public prayers at 
Rome, VI, 206. 

Invocation of Saints, I, 501, V, 341. 

Ireland, Letters to Daniel O’Connell on 
political measures in, VI, 13-93; im- 
portant topics regarding emancipation, 
14; Sir Burdett’s bill, 15; the divan, 
16; universal suffrage, 16, 18; disfran- 
chising small freeholders worse than 
no emancipation, 19; tanistry supplant: 
ed by feudal title, 20; freeholders and 
tenants, 22; classes of freeholders and 
the right of voting, 23; oaths of Irish 
Catholies, 24; no perjury, 26; oath 
of members of Parliament, 29; ten 
pound qualification no better, 31; Bur- 
dett’s tour in Ireland, 32; Richard 
Blake, Esq., 33; Hugh O’Connor, 
Esq., 38; small freeholders men of 
will, 39; the twenty pound voter more 
dependent, 41; the Irish constituency 
and different influence upon it, 43; 
résumé, 47; give every freeman a vote, 
48; little property for freehold in 
Jreland, 50; Hume’s false philosophy 
of history, 54; Irish history the test 
of English promises, 55; union of 
Great Britain and Ireland destroyed 
influence of Catholic Irish electors, 57; 
the payment of the Irish Catholic 
clergy by the crown, 61; the old Irish 
Hierarchy, 61, 63; Irish Catholics per- 
secuted, 63; aims of government pos- 
session, 65; Irish bishops misled, 69; 
the Jail Act regarding Catholic chap- 
lains, 71; franchise measure is bad, 
76; union of church and state always 
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harmful to church, 77; pensioning the 
clergy will put it under government 
control, 78; Drs. Murray and Doyle 
did not approve it, 80; measures 
though well meant, are mischievous, 
82; Irish bishops reject them, 86; 
appeal to O’Connell, 90; her kings be- 
fore Christ, VII, 401; her ancient 
literature destroyed, 397; Irish letters, 
403; her ancient language, VI, 27, 
VII, 414; her apostles, VII, 408; cel- 
ebration of Easter time, VI, 318; 
slavery, V, 232; invaded by Northmen, 
293, 300, 306; freed from the North- 
men, 310; Irish chieftains write to 
Pope John XXII, VI, 398, 401, 405; 
persecution of Catholic Ireland by 
England and the Anglican Church, I, 
131, 480, II, 367,518, III, 132, 164, 
192, LV, 187,270, 2737) 328,) 33ag71'V, 
82, VI, 50, 55, 62, 378; Irish Cath- 
olics detest persecution, II, 358, yet 
are calumniated, III, 106, 170, and | 
despised, V, 81, 92; their trials and 
oppression not sufficiently known, V, 
80; loyal to their faith, IV, 258, 
271; they struggle for civil rights, 
332; schools for the poor, I, 405, and 
Charter schools, 481; the Irish oath 
of allegiance and its insulting clause, 
III, 131, 137, 141, 437; Irish Cath- 
olie committee, 133, 418; Irish clergy 
and the people, III, 39, 132, 419; 
Trish Volunteers, VI, 419; Irish Cath- 
olic Association helps Charleston dio- 
cese, IV; 256, VII, .79,, 124,181, 
144, 240; education of Irish priests 
in Europe, VII, 288; v., Emancipation 
and Epochs of Irish History. 

Irenaeus, Bp. of Lyons, III, 342, 352; 
on Bible interpretation, IT, 555. 

Irene, empress, I, 135. 

Trreligion is not liberality, V, 501. 

Isaias on purgatory, III, 18. 

Isidor of Seville, on purgatory, IT, 522; 
on prayers for the dead, II, 530; on 
the Gothie liturgy, II, 545. 

Italy invaded by Saracens, V, 292. 

Ite missa est sang at mass, V, 393. 
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Ivan IV, king of Muscovy, first czar, 
IV, 360, 364. 

Ivan Vassiliewitch and the Lutherans, 
IV, 366. 

Ivar, Saint, apostle of Connaught, VII, 
408. 


Jackson, A., President United States, 
VI, 489. 

Jackson, Gen., and Bp. Dubourg, III, 
241. 

Jacob and Joseph, III, 17. 

Jail Act, the, regarding Catholic chap- 
lains in Ireland, VI, 71. 

James I, of England, persecuting Cath- 
olics, III, 199; Ireland, IV, 271. 

James IJ, of England, case misrepresent- 
ed, II, 341; corrected, 346; deposed 
because Catholic, III, 162; revolution, 
393. 

James, Saint, at the Council of Jerusa- 
lem, I, 460, 471; Epistle of, I, 15; 
liturgy of, on purgatory, II, 541, 545. 

Jansenist Schism, V, 75. 

Jansenists not Catholics, II, 300. 

Jansenius, Bp. of Ypres, V, 77. 

Januarius, Bp. of Cagliari, and the Jews, 
V, 254. 

Januarius, Saint, the miracle of, III, 
479. 

Japan converted, II, 290. 

Jena Synod, I, 112. 

Jenks, Roland, martyred, III, 196. 
Jeremiah, text applied to the pope, ITT, 
414, 
Jeremias II, Patr. of Constantinople, IV, 

364. 

Jerome, Saint, on Peter in Rome, III, 
360; purgatory, II, 525; prayer for 
dead, 533; lenten fast, VI, 271. 

Jerome of Prague, burned, ITI, 509, 511. 

Jerusalem, not Babylon, III, 373; Peter 
and Paul at, 376; Julian’s attempt 
to rebuild, II, 295; Council of, 460, 
471; taken by Caliph Omar, IV, 398. 

Jesuit Relations of American Indians, 
Miguel 

Jesuits, on the Sacraments, I, 192; and 
Dominicans, I, 474; in Russia, IV, 


366; Maryland, 423; becoming too 
strong in America, III, 478. 

Jesus Christ, his authority, I, 162, II, 
177; and priesthood, I, 153; and the 
Apostles, 166, 171; founded the 
Church, 11, 21, 32; the only Saviour, 
II, 17; and Mediator, V, 343; him- 
self infallible witness, II, 483; ap- 
points His apostles as infallible wit- 
nesses, 483; date of His birth, III, 
375; His passion, represented in the 
mass, V, 322, and in the functions 
of holy week, 411, 427; the merits of, 
and those of the Saints, 343; His 
glorified body in the Eucharist, 370, 
372; an object of adoration, II, 118; 
declares his real presence in the Eu- 
charist, V, 373; on marriage and celi- 
bacy, 476; solitary life, 484; and 
slavery, 204; His merits, the source of 
grace and forgiveness of sin, IJ, 21, 
VI, 253, 265, 268, 331; and of the 
merits of good works, VI, 331; super- 
abundance of His merits, II, 21, VI, 
333. 

Jewish, prayers for the dead, III, 9, V, 
368; customs, III, 15; slavery V, 
198, 203, 257; Jews and Christian 
slaves, 222, 229, 244; slave holders in 
America, 268; women and the waters 

of jealousy, VII, 431; religious tri- 
bunals in the Old Testament, I, 28, 
32; time of Jewish passover, VI, 313, 
316; Jews and the ceremonies of holy 
week, V, 245. 

Joachim, abbot, condemned, III, 150. 

Joan, queen of Naples, sells Avignon, 
LIE O98, 

Job, and his slaves, V, 197. 

Job, schismatic, Patr. of Russia, IV, 364. 

John I, approves Justinian’s formula of 
faith, IV, 387. 

John II, king of Sweden, I, 275. 

John III, of Sweden, I, 275; becomes 
Catholic, but dies a Lutheran, I, 276; 
and Catholic Relief, IV, 357. 

John IV, condemns the Ecthesis, IV, 388. , 

John VIII, and Photius, IV, 362, 405. 

John IX, pope, III, 498. 
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John XI, falsely aceused, III, 500. 

John XII, bad pope, III, 501; certain 
prayers at mass, V, 283. ; 

John XV, and Saint Adalbert, IV, 360; 
effects treaty between Ethelred of Eng- 
land and Richard of Normandy, V, 
306. 

John XVII, no magician, III, 490. 

John XVIII, and Saint Bruno, IV, 361. 

John XXII, elected, III, 59; the Irish, 

183; Louis IV, 405; the Roman Chan- 
cory, (OVE 2,69). 92.209; 

John XXIII, elected, III, 64; convokes 
Council of Constance, 58, 64; resigns, 
58, 65; and Huss, IV, 179; and apos- 
tolic chaplains, V, 407. 

John, Abp. of Salona, and Slavonian 
liturgy, IV, 368. 

John, Patriarch of Antioch, IV, 380. 

John, Patriarch of Constantinople, IV, 
394. 

John, Saint, Hospitalers of, I, 251. 

John, Saint, the apostle, and his fast, 
VI, 290; and the Eucharist, I, 148, 
160; his Gospel, epistle, apocalypse, 
16. 

John Casimir, father of Charles X, I, 
277. 

John Frederic, elector of Saxony, and 
Zwinglians, I, 96. 

John of England, not murdered by Cath- 
olics, III, 150; the Barons, 170; King 
Philip of France, 177, 274; Innocent 
III, 273; Magna Charta, 179, 449, 
VI, 97; a vassal of pope, III, 179, 
407. 

John the Baptist, example of solitary 
life, V, 483; another Elias, 484; ad- 
dresses to the Society of, VII, 280, 
285, 294; poverty of the diocese, VII, 
280; founding the Society of, 148, 
281; need of seminaries, 282; and of 
missions, 283; rules for the members, 
284; institution and perpetuation of 
the Christian ministry, 285; education 
of the clergy, 287; means furnished 
by the. Catholic people, 288; this 
society does the same, 290; Catholic 
college closed by opposition, 291; duty 
of supporting the missions, 292; im- 
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portance of small contributions, 294; 
individual economy to save for the 
public need, 295; the collectors’ duty, 
296; duty of supporting the seminary, 
288; and missions, 289; prayers, 289; 
growth of the Church, 300; especially 
in America, 301; Protestant prejudice, 
301; work of the Society, 148, 162, 
173, 184, 245, 258, 262, 269, 275. 

Jole and his slaves, V, 197. 

Jones, Sir Wm., on ancient religions, V, 
105; their origin from theism, 108. 

Jorio, Canon of Naples, on the topog- 
raphy of Virgil’s Averno and Ely- 
sium, V, 162; examines the Sybil’s 
cave, 166; on the Styx, 169. 


Josephus, historian, on the Jews in 
Rome, III, 366; and in Babylon, 370. 
Josne, worshipping, II, 90; and the 


angel, I, 504. 

Joycelyn, Bp., his crime, ITI, 154. 

Jubilee, proclaimed by Leo XII, VI, 
324; a call for renewed Christian life, 
325; conditions, 326; plenary indul- 
gence, 327; good works, 331; the 
treasury of superabundant merit, 333; 
object and main condition, the con- 
version of the sinner, 237; speciai 
conditions, 342. 

Judaism, the enemy of Christianity, V 
243. 

Judas Machabee, III, 13. 

Judgment, private, I, 8, 12, 85; not 
Christ’s rule, II, 471; nor ground of 
faith, VI, 11; leads to infidelity, I, 
184, II, 182, 197, 472, and division, 
IT, 186; is anarchy, I, 22; unknown 
to Jewish people, I, 28, II, 479; sup- 
poses individual inspiration, II, 477; 
is absurd, I, 44, 185, 391; and a 
comedy, II, 120, 156, 208; equal 
rights for all, I, 80, 86, 184, 236, 
392, II, 120, IV, 452; private judg- 
ment upon authority of Church grant- 
ed, II, 462; principle of private judg- 
ment, IV, 424. 

Judica me, psalm in the mass, V, 339. 

Judicial office and classic literature, VII, 
340. 
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Julian the Apostate, attempts to re- 
build Jerusalem, IJ, 295, VII, 23. 
Julian Caesarini, cardinal, on Church re- 
form, III, 56; at Councils of Basel, 

66; and Ferrara, 69. 

Julianus Africanus, historian, III, 356. 

Julius I, pope, I, 462, IV, 374. 

Julius II, accused, I, 494; his mauso- 
leum, VI, 196, 200. 

Julius III, defended, III, 488. 

Jumonville, French captain, and Geo. 
Washington, VII, 316. 

Jupiter, pagan deity, II, 73. 

Jure dwino, king or governor, VI,, 100. 

Jurieu, on the Taz-book of Roman Chan- 
COTY; CAND OO tot Lie OAs 

Jurisdiction in Confession, IV, 199; the 
bull Cruzada, IV, 205; v., Power. 

Jury trial, testimony in, II, 307. 

Justification, by Christ only, I, 17; and 
good works, IV, 238; not by faith 
alone, III, 485; by faith alone, a de- 
moralizing principle, IV, 504. 

Justinian I, emperor, IV, 386; interferes 
in church affairs, IV, 387, 391; col- 
lection of laws, IV, 387; edict on the 
Three Chapters, IV, 392; builds Saint 
Sophia, IV, 393; ‘dies. a) heretic, LV, 
393; law on marriage of slaves, V, 
260. 

Justinus II, emperor, IV, 393. 

Jutland, christianized, IV, 343; home of 
the Cimbri, V, 293. 


KASKASKIA, Indian mission, V, 113, 126. 

Kearney, Rev. N., missionary in N. C., 
LVS 1a, 

eating, Rev. Dr., first pastor in Charles- 
ton, IV, ‘305. 

Kemnitz, on the Bible, I, 16; on inten- 


tion, 311; his dishonest quotations, 
125. 
Kemp, Bp., endorses Blanco White’s 


book, 226; his death, III, 18; conse- 
quences of his endorsement, III, 25. 
Kenrick, Bp. of Philadelphia, and the 
Trish Ursulines, IV, 336. 
ISent, Synods in the kingdom of, III, 
438; privileges of the clergy, 443. 


Kettler, Gothard, Grand Master of Teu- 
tonic Knights, IV, 336. 

Kieran, Saint, founder of Ossory, VII, 
408. 

Kilkenny Parliament, VII, 398. 

Kinelgis, king of Wessex, III, 446. 

King’s evil, cure of the, I, 427. 

Kiow, Capital of Russia, IV, 359, 363; 
destroyed by ‘Tartars, 361; joins 
Greek schism, 364. 

Kirbey, Luke, martyred, III, 197. 

Kissing, the hands of priests and bishops 
and the foot of the pope, II, 496; the 
altar, in liturgy, V, 340, 350, 364, 
385; the hand, 347, 361; the book, 
340, 355. 

Knights of Jesus Christ, I, 252; Teu- 
tonic Order, I, 252; of Red Branch in 
Ireland, VII, 406; in feudal times, VI, 
23. 

Kohlmann, Rev. A., and the Mattingly 
miracle, VI, 108, 114, 127, 142. 

Koran, the, on purgatory, III, 28, 33. 

Kyrie eleison at Mass, V, 348. 


LABBE, missionary, on Paraguay Indians, 
Ver 139s 

Lacey, Rev., missionary in N. C., IV, 311. 

Lactantius on Peter in Rome, III, 353. 

Ladislaus of Hungary and the Waldenses, 
EN, ee. 

Ladislaus of Naples occupies Rome, III, 
64. 

La Fayette, banquet, III, 172. 

Laity’s Directory for 1822, II, 33. 

Lamb, the paschal, figure of Eucharist, 
I, 140. 

Lamberville, Rev., Superior of Indian 
missions, V, 121. 

Lamentations of Jeremiah sung in Holy 
Week, V, 424. 

Lamps in Church, lit on holy Saturday, 
V, 459. 

Lanee, the sacred, found by Saint Helena, 
V, 453; part of it in Rome, part in 
France, V, 454. 

“anfrane, Abp. of Canterbury, on the 
repository, V, 431. 

Lang, John, on Eucharist, I, 180. 
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Langton, Abp. of Canterbury .and the 
Magna Charta, III, 180, 428, 449, 
VAs OT: 

Languages, study of dead, VII, 379. 

Lanigan, Ecclesiastical History of Ire- 
land, on early British slave traffic, V, 
233; on northern invasions, V, 301. 

Laodicea, Council of, IV, 388; on bibli- 
cal lessons in mass, V, 352; lenten 
fast, 269; confession, 298. 

Lardner, on Peter in Rome, ITI, 382. 

Lateran, III Council of, condemns the 
duel, VII, 432; on perjury, IV, 72, 
116, 135, 140; explained, 140, 143; 
true sense perverted, 159; corrected, 
164; attended by a Prince of Tartary, 
361; IV Council of, its canon on the 
persecution of the Albigenses_ ex- 
plained, VII, 37; was a Congress of 
the Christian world, 39; on transub- 
stantiation, V, 375; Easter communion, 
VI, 250, 256, 264, 298; persecution of 
heretics, IV, 171; canonization of 
saints, III, 42; the murder of excom- 
municated princes, III, 148; auricular 
confession, IIT, 514; reforms regarding 
indulgences, IV, 126; its canons ex- 
plained, III, 153, 401; English ambas- 
sadors, III, 407; church of Saint John 
of, in Rome, V, 321, 351, 385, 411, 
419, 422, 453, 455, 468; ranks before 
Saint Peter’s, VI, 158. 

Latimer, Bp., his death, I, 479. 

Latin Church, charges by Greeks against, 
IV, 406. 


Latin Language in the liturgy, I, 415; © 


in the Catholic ceremonial, V, 315. 

Latria, worship of, II, 45, 50, 54, 56, 
59, 95; v., Dulia. 

Laud, Abp., calls pilgrims traitors, III, 
170. 

Laurence, Bp., on the Lutheran creed and 
the 39 articles, I, 75. 

Lavabo, psalm in the mass, V, 364. 

Law, and the dispensing power, II, 381; 
in the Church, II, 381; and classical 
education, VII, 33; its predominance 
the pride of Americans, VII, 444. 


Lay interference in church government, 
II, 499. 

Lazarus, resurrection of, II, 305. 

Leander, Saint, of Seville, and the Gothic 
liturgy, II, 545. 

Le Brun, on the liturgy of Saint Chry- 
sostom, II, 542, 552; Gothic liturgy, 
544, 

Lee, General, prisoner with the British 
and Geo. Washington, VII, 329. 

Legacies and the Bull of Crusades, IV, 
217. 

Le Mercier, Rev., early pastor in Savan- 
nah, Ga., IV, 308. 

Le Neve, Fasti Eccl. Anglic. on Saint 
Augustine of Canterbury, I, 475. 

L’Enfant, historian, on John Huss and 
the Council of Constance, IV, 179. 

Lent, season of, I, 455; preparation for 
Easter, V, 397, 399. 

Lenten Fast, proper spirit, aim and ob- 
servance of the season, VI, 239, 249, 
251, 262, 287, 291, 303, 306; regula- 
tions, 248, 256, 292, 301, 309; of 
apostolic origin, 239, 272; prepara- 
tions for Easter, 245, 250; the tradi- 
tion of the Church, 244, 269; heretical 
innovations, 273; teaching of the Bible, 
275; the Old Testament, 276; New 
Testament, 281; duration of, 282; ab- 
stinence, 283. 

Leo I (the Great), pope, I, 313, 463; 
and Eutyches, IV, 382; curbs ambition 
of Constantinople, 382; and Attila, 
V, 218, 234; struck from the canon, 
V, 369; orders the cup for lay commun- 
ion, 391; on slavery, 220, 283; lenten 
fast, VI, 244; Easter time, VI, 318. 

Leo IT, pope, IV, 398. 

Leo III, crowns Charlemagne, III, 394, 
V, 284. 

Leo IV, crowns Alfred the Great, V, 
299; on new fire on holy Saturday, 
456. 

Leo V, pope, III, 498. 

Leo VI, III, 502. 

Leo VI, the philosopher, emperor, IV, 
362, 405. 

Leo VII, III, 502. 

Leo VIII, ILI, 501. 
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Leo TX, answers the Greeks, IV, 407. 

Leo X, charged with selling indulgences, 
IV, 42; the interdict in Sweden, 349. 

Leo XI, his motto, ITI, 283, 286; ex- 
communicates the Bp. of Deventer, V, 
76. 

Leo XII, on Bible reading, II, 155; ap- 
proves oath of British Catholics, IIT, 
142; head of the church, 174; sup- 
pee to bestow United Sitka on 
George IV, III, 24; proclaims a Jubi- 
lee, VI, 326; pastoral upon his death, 
343; gave no money to Bp. England, 
VII, 79; his death, 211. 

Leo XIII, on tolerance, IV, 489; slavery, 
Vy yeas 

Leo, Bp. of Catanea, and the Jews, V, 
256. 

Leo Macelles, emperor, IV, 384. 

Leo of Juda, his Bible version, I, 100. 

Leo the Isaurian, I, 135. 

Leonists, sect, IV, 13. 

Leopoldine Society of Vienna, helps the 
Church in America, VII, 124, 174, 274; 
founded, VII, 248. 

Lessons, part of Divine Office, V, 420; on 
Good Friday, 443; on holy Saturday, 
459. 

L’Estrange Hammond, Alliance of the 
Divine Offices, II, 274; on Extreme 
Unction, 515; on Anglican Curse, IIT, 
219. 

L’Estrange, Roger, his trial, III, 112. 

Lethe identified with Lake Maremorto, 
Vt 6Oo 1 Ft 

Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, valuable 
historical source on Indians, V, 119. 

Lewis II, emperor of West, IV, 403. 

Lewis IV, and Clement V, III, 405. 

Libentius, Abp. of Bremen, IV, 348. 

Libera, prayer in the mass, V, 383. 

Liberality, religious, vague use of the 
term, V, 500; four classes of liberal 
men, 501; a mean between religious 
indifference and bigotry, 503; bigotry, 
503, and intolerance defined, 504; 
a fable, 505; letter to Daniel 
O’Connell, 507; is not to deny the 
truth, 507; the Church does not con- 
sign every non-Catholic to hell, 508; 
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nor teach the persecution of heretics, 
511; religious, described, 313; of Cath- 
olic doctrine, II, 419, 421, 425, 429. 

Liberius, case of pope, I, 459. 

Iiberti; v., Freedmen. 

He eprerous of Sicily, V, 246. 

Liberty, Christian, II, 488; no hindrance 
to Catholic unity, III, 50. 

Liberty of conscience, and Catholies, I, 
478, II, 455; in America, II, 158, III, 
169, 421, IV, 459; not in England, IT, 


455; a Catholic principle, VI, 14; v., 
Maryland. 

Liberty of thought, IV, 487; of religion, 
IV, 488. 


Tine to commit sin; v., Indulgence. 

Tidus (Liddus, Litus), a sort of slave, V, 
285. 

Lie, defined, III, 312. 

Life, is not absolutely in man’s power, 
but that of God, VII, 440. 

Lifford law, III, 112. 

Light, the new, struck from flint, on holy 
Saturday, V, 456. 

Lights in lturgy; v., Candles. 

Limerick, and the “Nocttbica) Mico: 
treaty of, broken by England, ITI, 164, 
206, IV, 272, VI, 435, VII, 416; libel 
ease, IV, 148. 

Lincoln, Gen., and Lord Cornwallis, VII, 
331. 

Lindisfarne Abbey, plundered by Danes, 
V, 294. 

Lingard, historian, on privileges of 
Anglo-Saxon clergy, ITI, 445; the plun- 
der of Lindisfarne, V, 294; slavery in 
Britain, 239; English conditions under 
Alfred, 301; Tax-book of Roman Chan- 
cery, IV, 87, 89, 113; slavery under 
the Anglo-Saxons, V, 307. 

Litany of Saints, I, 502; the, on holy 
Saturday, V, 460. 

Literature, classical, its usefulness and 
pleasures, VII, 338, 377; speculative 
and practical, 338; its study not a 
waste of time, 347; proved by history, 
348; its cultivation a source of enno- 
bling relaxation, 373. 

Lithuania joined to Poland, I, 256. 
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Little, Rev. Mr., and ‘‘Curiosity,’’ on 
corruption of Christianity, III, 452. 
Liturgies, early Christian, origin, V, 541; 
retained by heretics, II, 549; on purga- 
tory, II, 541, 548; on prayer for the 
dead, V, 368; Catholic, I, 420; re- 
established in Spain, II, 545; Slavonic, 
in Russia, IV, 367; Anglican and 
Scotch, on the Office, II, 274; v., 

Ritual and Ceremonial. 

Liverpool, Catholic Defence Society, IJ, 
388. 

Livonia, joined to Poland, I, 256; made 
Lutheran, I, 256, IV, 366. 

Livy, on pagan gods, IT, 80. 

Llorente, on the Inquisition, ITI, 304. 

Locust Grove, Ga., Catholic mission, IV, 
326; a parish, VII, 214; their benefi- 
cence, 262. 

Lollards, sect, IV, 13, 184; and Lateran 
Council, III, 402. 

Lombard, Rev., Indian missionary in 
French Guiana, V, 132. 

Lombards, invade Italy, V, 243; subdued 
by Charlemagne, 284; and the judicial] 
duel, VII, 430. 

Loretto, flight of house of, no part of 
Catholic belief, V, 89. 

Lothaire, emperor, on slaves, V, 287; 
treats with Normans, V, 298. 

Lothar, emperor, and papal elections, ITT, 
504. 

Louis IV, fights Tourmond, the Norman, 
V, 303; surnamed D’Outre Mer, V, 
304. 

Louis XIV, to James IT, II, 344. 

Louis, Saint, king of France, and the 
adoration of the Cross, V, 446; gets 
part of the Sacred Lance, 454. 

Louis of Bavaria deposes John XXII, 
III, 59. 

Louis the Pious, on slaves, V, 286; the 
feast of All Saints, 295. 

Louisiana, early Catholicity in, IV, 266. 

Louvain University, on the power of the 
pope, II, 393, III, 142. 

Love of God, VII, 42; and of the neigh- 
bor, 43. 

Lowndes, Wm., of Charleston, VII, 335. 
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Loyalty of South Carolina Catholics, IT, 
162. 

Lucense Council; v., Alicante. 

Luciferians, on Sacraments, I, 313. 

Luerino, Lago di, probably the Styx of 
Virgil, V, 167, 169. 

Luna, in Etruria, its slaves, V, 248, 250. 

Luther, founder of Protestantism, I, 389; 
‘‘Little confession of faith,’’ 100, 
238; ‘‘Positions’’ against the Doctors 
of Louvain, 100; his death, 100; his 
intolerance, 234; against Anabaptists, 
235, 272; Zwingli, 95, 100, 236; Cath- 
olies, 228, 237, 242; and the Italian 
Protestants, 110; Henry VIII, 68, 111; 
the Turks, 232, 234; the Zwinglians, 
95, 100; on the Bible, I, 15; on bap- 
tism, I, 201; ubiquity, 109; transub- 
stantiation, I, 69, 86, 111; consubstan- 
tiation, I, 111; real presence, 100, 111, 
181; the Catholic Church, 228; Sacra- 
ments, 199; the ministry, 281; purga- 
tory, III, 15, 28, 30; on murdering the 
pope, III, 162; his thirtieth article 
false, 280; book, Of the Babylonish 
Captivity, 368; the Waldensian Con- 
fession of faith, IV, 10; his epithets 
against the pope, 417; left the Cath- 
olic Church, V, 101. 

Lutheran Evangelical Church, her doe- 
trine and discipline, I, 58; misunder- 
stood, 59; misrepresented, 63; on bap- 
tism and regeneration, 64; the Lord’s 
Supper, 67; transubstantiation, 69; 
consubstantiation, 70, 91, 112; the Sac- 
raments, 72, 187; confirmation, 73; 
principal doctrines adopted by all Prot- 
estants, 62, 73; government and disci- 
pline, 73; the mother of Protestants, 
75; Book of Concord on Eucharist, 89; 
its ministry, 281; handmaid of mon- 
archs, 285; confession of faith admits 
prayers for the dead, III, 29. 

Lutheranism, and republicanism, I, 219; 
and the State, I, 222, 285; its intoler- 
ance, I, 231; not persecuted by Cath- 
olics, I, 239, 246; its war on Catholic- 
ity, 242; Catholies persecuted in Prus- 
sia, I, 250; in Denmark, I, 260; in 
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Sweden, I, 269; on the Christian min- 
istry, I, 281; in Sweden, IV, 351; in 
Russia, 366; in the Carolinas, United 
States, 304; Synod of South Carolina, 
Lior. 

Lyons, Council of, deposes Frederic IT, 
III, 403; ‘‘The Poor Men,’’ of sect, 
IV, 13. 


McCartuy, Rev. Robert, of the Trish 

College at Toulouse, IV, 329. 

Macedonians, sect, IV, 375; on transub- 

stantiation, V, 375. 

Macedonius, Bp. of Constantinople, IV, 

374; heretic, IV, 375, 386. 

Machabees, Book of, on prayer for dead, 

EEL AAS; 

Machovo, Ottowa ancestor, V, 124. 

Maclaine, Dr., on Melanchton, I, 101; 
the Sacraments, 192; the Smalecald 
League, 238; the Edict of Odensee, 
263; Reformation in Denmark, 265, 
and Sweden, 272; notes to Mosheim 
charge popes with crimes, but give 
no proofs, III, 487, 489. 

Mae Olioll, king of Leinster, killed, V, 
304. 

Macon, I Council of, on the Jews, V, 
245; and their Christian slaves, 247. 
Macon, Ga., need of mission, VII, 272. 
Magna Charta, the, ITI, 150, 179, 429, 
449; upheld by Catholics, was to re- 
strict feudal tyranny, VI, 95, 99; the 

English bishops, VII, 74. 

Magni, John, papal legate in Sweden, 
IV, 350. 

Magnus, king of Norway, IV, 356. 

Mahomet begins his work, IV, 395. 

Mahometanism, hate of images, I, 135; 
and slavery, V, 289; its spread and 
cruelty, 290; in Russia, IV, 366. 

Major-domo, papal, V, 405. 

Malabar Nestorians and Purgatory, II, 
553. 

Malachy, Saint, of Armagh, prayer for 
dead, II, 528. 

Mamore River, tributary to the Amazon, 

V, 135, 147. 


Man, is not master of ‘his own, or 
another’s life, VII, 440. 

Mancipium, or domestic slave, V, 188, 
223, 273, 278. 

Manes, the Gnostic, I, 133. 

Manicheans, condemn slavery, V, 216; 
matrimony, IJ, 516; on Eucharist and 
images, I, -135; their heresy, 133, 
II, 516, adopted by the Albigensians, 
VII, 38; refused the Eucharistic wine, 
V, 391; condemned by Council of Lat- 
eran, III, 153, 402. 

Maniple, liturgical vestment, V, 324, 340, 
348. | 

Manitous, the Indian gods, V, 113, 125, 
128. 

Manna, figure of the Eucharist, I, 147, 
163. 

Mansa, a piece of land, V, 284. 

Manumission of slaves, V, 219, 258, 274; 
encouraged by Church, 309. 

Maol-Finia defeats the Northmen in Ire- 
land, V, 301, 304. 

Mapono, or Indian priest, V, 150. 

Mappula, liturgical handkerchief, V, 324. 

Marathonians, sect, IV, 375; condemned, 
376. 

Marcian, emperor, IV, 382, 384. 

Marcion, an ancient heretic opposed by 
Tertullian, I, 292. 

Marcionists, on baptism for the dead, 
ITI, 560; condemn meat, wine, and mar- 
riage, 516. 

Marechal, Abp. of Baltimore, and the 
Mattingly miracle, VI, 137; his death, 
LY, 310 Vil, 91,240; 

Maremorto Lake, answers Virgil’s Lethe, 

Wy 268 177. 

Marest, Rev. Gabriel, Indian missionary, 

Wile ted ware 

Mark, Bp. of Ephesus, at Ferrara, ITI, 
OO 

Mark, Saint, at Alexandria, IT, 469. 

Maronite celebration on Palm Sunday, 
V, 400. 

Marpurg, Conference of, I, 95, 116. 

Marriage, and celibacy, V, 476; its divine 
institution, VII, 45; a sacrament, I, 
454, II, 516; mixed, condemned by 
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Dutch Reformers, II, 609; Presbyteri- 
ans, 428; Baptists, 439; of slaves, V, 
228, 260,.279, 286; in the U. S8., I, 
517. 

Martel; v., Charles. 

Martin I, Saint, dies in exile, IV, 389. 

Martin II, III, 502. 

Martin V, elected at Council of Con- 
stance, III, 58, 65; did not burn Huss, 
509, 511. 

Martin, Abp. of Braga, his capitula, on 
‘slaves, V, 235. 

Martinists, anecdote of the, ITI, 506. 

Martorelli on ancient excavations in rocks 
in South Italy, V, 166. 

Martyrs, refuse spiritual allegiance to 
temporal rulers, ITI, 173. 

Mary, bloody Queen, I, 479. 

Mary, the Mother of God, IV, 380, 399; 
her worship not idolatry, 34; her 
feasts, 35; hyperdulia, 96. 

Maryland, Catholic colony, IV, 269; 
grants religious liberty, IV, 269, 419, 
423; Catholies persecuted by Protes- 
tants, III, 325, IV, 269, 275, 421; 
Catholic toleration, I, 266; and Prot- 
estant intolerance, 479; turned Prot- 
estant, IV, 27; law against Irish 
servants, 273, 422. 

Mascouten Indians, V, 115. 

Mass, ceremonies of the, V, 312-394; in- 
troductory letter to Cardinal Weld, 
312; defined, 315; use of Latin justi- 
fied, 315; nature and object of cere- 
monies, 316; ecclesiastical vestments, 
317; the sanctuary and the altar, 318; 
preparation of the celebrant, 321; 
sacred vestments for mass, 322; vest- 
ments of deacon and subdeacon, 325; 
of minor ministers, 327; of the bishop, 
327; constancy of doctrine and cus- 
tom, 330; structure of church edifice, 
331; high mass, 333; asperges and 
incense, 333; mass of the catechumens, 
337; intercession of the saints, 341; 
and indulgences, 345; first parts of, 


347; sermon, 357; of the faith- 
fal 337,..3585)). the. Canon) 365; 
doctrine of transubstantiation, 370; 


the Eucharistic sacrifice, 377; the con- 
secration, 377; ringing the bell, 379; 
Agnus Dei, 385; communion of priest 
and people, 387; withholding the cup 
from the laity, 389; closing prayers 

' and ceremonies, 393; prayer after the 
offertory, II, 11; consecration of both 
species, I, 385; pontifical, V, 340, 350, 
356, 358, 361, 394; of the presancti- 
fied on Good Friday, II, 552, V, 448; 
stipend or alms, V, 360. 

Massa, a portion of land, V, 242. 

Massachusetts, intolerance in, I, 255. 

Masses and prayers of no avail to un- 
repentant, V, 231. 

Master, of ceremonies, in liturgy, V, 327; 
of the papal chamber, 407; of the 
sacred hospice, 407; of the sacred pal- 
ace, 408. 

Maternus, Saint, of Treves, brought to 
life by Peter’s staff, V, 467. 

Matha, Urban de, Bp. of La Paz, Peru, 
in 1704, V, 136. 

Matignon, Dr., refuses bishopric, IV, 294. 

Matilda, countess, and Frederic II, ITI, 
403, 

Matins and lauds of the divine office, 
V, 420. 

Matrimony; v., Marriage. 

Matron, duties of the Christian, VII, 46. 

Matthews, Rev. William, and the Mat- 
tingly miracle, VI, 114, 120, 127, 143. 

Mattingly miracle, letters on the, VI, 
102-156; Bp. England’s part, 102; the 
physician’s statement, 103; question 
submitted to the medical society and 
faculty, 106; testimony regarding the 
disease, 107, and its character, 111; 
seeming approach of death, 114; the 
miraculous cure and its immediate wit- 
nesses, 117; consequential witnesses, 
126; analysis of the evidence, 131; 
miraculous character attacked, 136, and 
maintained, 138; no _ contradictions, 
138, nor collusion of witnesses, 139; 
no suspicious circumstances, 144; cure 
not due to breaking of abscess, 146, 
nor to any natural cause, 153, but to 
a miracle, II, 294, VI, 154. 

Matuta, a goddess, V, 420. 
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Matutinum, or morning office, V, 420. 

Maud, queen of England, sends bells to 
Saint Yvo, V, 379. 

Maundy Thursday, at Rome, V, 426. 

Maurice, Elector, I, 108, 249. 

Maurice, Greek emperor, IV, 394. 

Maximinus, Bp. of Triers, IV, 374. 

May-eve fires in Ireland of Phoenician 
origin, VII, 401. 

Maynooth College founded, VI, 68. ) 

Mediator and intercessor not the same, 
VY Oe See 

Medical profession and classic literature, 
VII, 341. 

Medicis, Maria de, and Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, III, 213. 

Melanchton, his apologies, I, 89, 101; his 
character, I, 108; defends real pres- 
ence, I, 89, 91, 101, 107; on purga- 
tory, III, 29, 30; at Worms, I, 108; 
and Calvin at Marpurg, I, 95. 

Melchiades, pope, orders Eucharistic par- 
ticles to be sent to neighboring church- 
es, V, 385. 

Melchisedech’s sacrifice a type of Eucha- 
rist, I, 150; his priesthood, 152. 

Melchites on purgatory, II, 546, 552. 

Meletius, Saint, Patriarch of Antioch, 
TV. 1 376, 

Melseachlin, king of Ireland, defeats 
Turgesius, V, 295; makes treaty with 
Danes, 297; defeats the Norman Au- 
liffe, 300. 

Memento, of the living, in mass, V, 366; 
of the saints, 367, 381; of the dead, 
367, 380; of the pope, 368. 

Mennas, Patriarch of Constantinople, IV, 
389. 

Mercy, Sisters of our Lady of, in Charles- 
ton, IV, 324, VII, 113, 116, 127, 134, 
157, 175, 189, 245, 259; death of their 
superior, 163. 

Merida, Council of, on slaves, V, 271. 

Merits, of Christ differ from those of the 
saints, II, 10, 20, 30; only source of 
salvation, I, 387, II, 17; of the saints 
explained, II, 19; of Christ and the 
saints, V, 343; of individual Christians, 
I, 387; of natural virtue, II, 417; re- 


jected by Anglicans, 418; Presbyteri- 
ans, 426; Baptists, 441. 

Mermet, Rev., among the Mascouten In- 
dians, V, 115, 129. 

Metaphysics and the Eucharist, II, 501. 

Metempsychosis and purgatory, III, 27. 

Methodism in Georgia, IV, 303; new 
hierarchy, IV, 304. 

Methodists, on ordination, I, 26; on ex- 
clusive salvation, II, 445. 

Methodius, apostle of the Slavs, IV, 359; 
his liturgy, 367. 

Methodius, Saint, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, IV, 358, 361. 

Mexico, and the Bull of Crusades, IV, 
246. 

Mezzofanti, Msgr., and Henry VIII’s 
book on the seven sacraments, VI, 172. 

Micah an idolater, III, 287, 289. 

Michabou, Ottowa ancestor, V, 124. 

Michael II, Iconoclast emperor, IV, 359. 

Michael III, Greek emperor, IV, 361, 
400; infidel, 402; death, 403. 

Michael, Cerularius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, IV, 362; renews schism, 
406; excommunicated, 407. 

Michaelangelo’s famous Moses, VI, 199. 

Michibichi, manitou of fish and the wa- 
ters, V, 113, 125. 

Middle Ages, church and state in the, 
IV, 490; changes by the Reformation, 
491. 

Miecislaus, king of Poland, and the Gos- 
pel at mass, V, 355. 

Milesius, founder of first settlentent in 
Ireland, VII, 400. 

Milevi, Council of, on collects in mass, 
V,. S07. 

Millenium, and the reformers, II, 153. 

Milner, Bp., End of Controversy on pur- 
gatory, III, 30; the Irish oath, 148; 
Saint Bartholomew’s Day, IV, 189. 

Mind, study of the human, and classic 

literature, VII, 389. 

Minerva, Saint Mary’s at the, III, 215. 

Ministers, Catholic and Protestant, poor, 

Di e22% 

Miracles, Catholic doctrine, III, 471; 
proofs of revelation, I, 27, II, 305, V, 
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17; proofs of Catholicism, II, 278; one 
sufficient, III, 282; in affirmation of 
truth already believed, II, 292; pos- 
sibility, III, 40; fact established, II, 
281, 305, III, 321, 472, VII, ‘18; of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, II, 282; of Ig- 
natius Loyola, 284; of Francis Xavier, 
288; pretended, II, 297; biblical, III, 
473; of transubstantiation, II, 493; 
of the loaves and fishes, I, 161; exam- 
ination by Rome, ITI, 42. 

Misenus, and Aeneas, V, 167; city. of, 
175. 

Miserere sung at Rome in holy week, 
V, 425, 441. 

Misrepresentations of Catholic doctrine 
and practice, I, 188, 195, 209, 300, 332, 
B40, Spel D es pes be dS) 139, 
217, III, 104, 230, 399, 416, 419, 423, 
516, IV, 160, 446, V, 89, 94, VI, 227, 
VIT, 135, 237, 277, 

Missal, or Mass-book, V, 347, 348, 354, 
357; on intention, I, 326; purgatory, 
II, 544. 

Mission, higher, for the ministry, I, 282. 

Missionaries, Jesuits, among American 
Indians and their reports, V, 112, 119. 

_. Missiones Catholicae, Catholic statistics 
of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Russia, 
and European Turkey, IV, 346. 

Missouri River, called Pekitanoui, V, 115. 

Mitre, episcopal, V, 328; papal, 401. 

Mobile, diocese erected, IV, 294. 

Mohilow, metropolitan see, IV, 367. 

Molony, Mother Mary Charles, of the Ur- 
sulines at Charleston, memoir, IV, 328. 

Monarchs in Catholic countries, I, 219. 

Monarchy, defined, IIT, 236. 


Monastic, cheerfulness, V, 494; vows, 
500. 

Mongus, Peter, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
IV, 385. 


Monothelites, sect, IV, 396, 400. 

Monroe, President, and the. pope, III, 
172, 251, 280; and the revolution, 393. 

_ Montanists, and baptism for the dead, 
IT, 560; and Tertullian, I, 289, 298. 

Montanus, heretic, on fasting, VI, 273. 

Montbeliart Calvinist Synod on transub- 
stantiation, I, 117. 


Moore, Sir Thomas, martyred, III, 168, 
408. 

Moore, Travels of an Irish Gentleman, on 
Waldenses, IV, 14. 

Moors, the, in Spain, IV, 200, V, 291; 
in Italy and France, 292. 

Moral character of several popes, III, 
452-518; report of Mr. Little’s ser- 
mon, 452; auditor’s charge, 458; 
falsehoods, 460, refuted, 465; infal- 
libility not impeccability, 466; number 
of bad popes, 468; specific charges 
against individual popes answered, 469. 

Morgan, the murdered freemason, II, 
464. 

Morghen, Rev., missionary in Peru, V, 
153. 

Morrogh, falls at Clontarf, V, 310, VII, 
412. 

Mortification, and ascetic rigors, V, 482, 
492; recommended by Christ, 495; 
Saint Paul, 496; example of Christ 
and the Apostles, 497; Christian, VI, 
240, 249, 291, 320. 

Mortuary books in liturgy, V, 381. 

Mosaic account and Indian traditions, 
Vande: 

Moscow, built by Duke George, IV, 360, 
363; made a Patriarchate, 364; Schis- 
matic Synod, 364; Holy Synod, 365. 

Moses, the authorized and _ infallible 
teacher, I, 27, 7 467, 479; on slav- 
ery, V, 198; on the Irish Dynasty, VII, 
401. 

Mosheim, Prof., on Melanchton’s apo- 
logia, I, 102; Confession of Augsburg, 
106; the Manicheans, 134; the sac- 
raments, 192; Luther’s war on the An- 
abaptists, 235, and Catholics, II, 238; 
reformation in Denmark, I, 261, 267, 
and Sweden, II, 272; on TYaz-book of 
Roman Chancery, IV, 137, 139; no 
authority, IT, 142. 

Mounds in Catholic and Protestant coun- 
tries, II, 219. 

Mt. Vernon, Washington’s farm, VII, 
310, 321. 

Mount Zion Missionary, controversy with 
the, III, 223, 326; Bp. England’s ser- 
mon falsely reported, III, 223, 257; 
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misrepresents Catholic tenets, ITI, 
24, 245, 253; its language and dis- 
honesty, III, 259, 264; misrepresents, 
271, 281, 314, 318. 

Moylan, Bp. of Cork, on British prov- 
inces, VI, 54. 

Moxos Indian missions, V, 134. 

Mozarabiec liturgy on purgatory, II, 544. 

Mozzetta, clerical dress, V, 403. 

Muenster, treaty of, III, 12. 

Multilocation of Christ’s body, I, 449, 
War 2: 

Munda cor mewm in mass, V, 354. 

Muratori on slaves and freedmen, V, 224. 

Murder of excommunicated princes, III, 
130, 184, 136, 141, 144. 

Murray, Abp. of Dublin, and the Irish 
Pension bill, VI, 70, 76. 

Music, its influence, V, 398. 

Musignano, Prince of, museum at Rome, 
VI, 149. 

Mysteries, in religion, belief of, not irra- 
tional, V, 503; the object of revela- 
tion, VII, 15. 

Mystic sense of ceremonies; v., Symbol- 
ism. 

Mythologies, pagan accord with various 
lands and climes, V, 107; and classic 
studies, VII, 353, 381; Phoenician and 
old Irish, VII, 401; not creditable 
source of information, II, 63. 


NAMEPICH, Ottowa ancestor, V, 124. 

Nantes, Edict of, its revocation, III, 192, 
215; taken by Northmen, V, 296. 

Naples, and surroundings, V, 160; the 
museum, 162. 

Narbonne, Synod of, on Sacrom, I, 189. 

Natchez Indians, French massacre, V, 
116; their religion, 116, 130, 155; 
origin, 131. 

Nature of Religious Orders, address on 
the, VII, 44; ignorance on the subject, 
44; divine providence, 45; marriage 
and the Christian matron, 45; religious 
vocation and its varied usefulness, 48, 
and excellence, 50; profession, volun- 
tary and deliberate, 51; the freedom 
of the novice and of the bride, 55; 
happiness of religious life, 56; the re- 
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ligious vows explained, 58; the Ursu- 
line’s rule and constitution, 60; educa- 
tion of girls, 62; the ceremonial and 
its meaning, 64. 

Naumburg Assembly, grievances against 

‘Rome, 94. 

Nazarenes and their gospel, I, 16. 

Neale, Coadjutor Bp. of Baltimore, IV, 

293; successor to Carroll, IV, 310. 

Necessity, Fort, erected by Washington, 
VII, 314. | 

Neckere, L. de, Bp. of New Orleans, 
death, VII, 129. 

Nectarius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
IV, 379; abolishes public penanees, IT, 
520. 

Negro, slaves in U. S., IV, 317; Cath- 
olies) aS: CL LV, 397 

Nelson, John, martyred, ITI, 196. 

Nelson Collections, IV, 426, 462. 

Neill Glunndubh, king of Ireland, slain, 
V, 304. 

Neill of the Nine Hostages slain, V, 232. 

“‘Nero of the North,’’ I, 260, 262, 267, 
269. 

Nestorians 
375. 

Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
heretic, IV, 379; his Nestorian follow- 
ers, IT, 553, in Persia and Syria, 381; 
transubstantiation, V, 375. 

Netherlands, Catholics despoiled, V, 75; 
Jansenist schism and its bishops, 77; 
brief of Leo XI, 78; Reformed 
Choreh, 711200 

Newbern, N. C., first parish, IV, 310, 
325; first church, VII, 264, 273. 

New England Puritans, IV, 268; char- 
acter, 450. 

New Jersey Protestants, III, 110; intol- 
erant, 152, 163, 212, 338, 482, IV, 492, 
494, 

New Orleans Diocese, IV, 294. 

New Testament, later than church, II, 
484; on infallibilty, I, 34; on purga- 
tory, IT, 555. 

New York made a bishopric, IV, 293. 

New York Observer on popery in Amer- 
ica, V, 18: 


and transubstantiation, V, 
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Nice, I Council of, called by pope, I,-: 


460; on the Eucharist, 313; on inten- 
tion, 313; on suburban churches, 465; 
on the primacy, 468; on extreme unc- 
tion, 516; on purgatory, 560; on di- 
vinity of Christ, IV, 399; on ordina- 
tion of slaves, V, 216; witness of 
slaves, 282; lenten fast, VI, 271; 
Easter time, 314, 316; on ecclesiastical 
provinces in the Greek Church, IV, 
377; IL Council of, on the Eucharist, I, 
135; on image worship, 45, 54, IV, 400. 

Nicephorus, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
IV, 358. 

Nicholas I, pope, and Photius, IV, 401; 
on slaves, V, 288; to the Bulgarians, 
VI, 292; condemns the duel, VII, 432. 

Nicholas II, pope, IIT, 503. 

Nicholas V, antipope, III, 59. 

Nicholas V, pope, III, 70; the Roman 
Chancery, IV, 52. 

Nicknames, given to Catholics, IV, 323, 
417, 423, 425, V, 98, 100; Maryland 
law against, 420; Puritan, 426; influ- 
ence on public opinion, 433. 

Nicon, Patriarch of Russia, IV, 364. 

Nimeguen, Peace of, I, 277. 

Noah, and primitive revelation, III, 20, 
26; the common origin of human race, 
V, 106, 108; American Indians, 123. 

Noble guard, papal, V, 410. 

Noble person, %.e., a free person, V, 279. 

Nocturns part of the divine office, V, 
420. 

Noirmoutier invaded by Northmen, V, 
295. 

‘“No Monk’’ on corruption in the Catho- 
lic Church, V, 474. 

Norfolk, Duke of, calumniated, III, 105; 
restored to honor, 109. 

Normandy, Duchy of, and Philip of 
France, III, 177; given to Rollo the 
Dane, V, 303. 

Normans, invade France, V, 298; bring 
the judicial duel into England, VII, 
430. 

North American Review, on the Bull of 
Crusades, IV, 193; its ignorance, IV, 
216, 222, 225; its false ideas of Cath- 


olicity in South America, 221, 228, 
244, 

North Carolina, addresses to the Church 
Conventions of, VII, 192, 195; organ- 
ization, the clergy, 192; the seminary, 
193; Catholic population, 194; disap- 
pointments, 195; lack of clergy, sem- 
inary, 196; support of church and 
clergy, 198; death of Pius VIII, 199; 
amendments to the constitution, 252; 
Protestant, III, 110; intolerant, ITI, 
152, 163, 212, 338, 482, IV, 303, 492, 
494; first priest, IV, 310; legislature 
on Washington Statue, II, 53; Consti- 
tution and Judge Gaston, V, 55; and 
Catholic office holders, 65. 

Northmen, invade Scotland and Ireland, 
V, 293, 300, 304; England and France, 
295; Friesland and North Germany, V, 
297; driven from Ireland, V, 310. 

Norway, christianized, IV, 355; persecu- 
tion, 310, 356; Lutheranism, 356. 

Notaries, papal, V, 410. 

Notker, monk of Saint Gall and the 
Prose, V, 354. 

Nouveau Dictionaire Historique, IV, 136. 

Novatians, oppose Macedonius, IV, 375; 
on Easter time, VI, 318. 

Novellae, The, of Justinian, IV, 388. 

Novelty; v., Innovations. 

Novogrodek, Council of, IV, 363. 

Nuns’ econfessors, II, 255. 

Nuremberg, Treaty of, I, 239. 

Nyel, missionary, writes in 1705 on the 
Moxos missions, V, 136. 

Nyssa in Cappadocia, II, 283. 


OaTH, attached to creed of Pius IV, 
II, 458; explained, 460; to king of 
England, III, 106; to heretics binding, 
1155 morality: of, (1193) Dr.) "Paley; 
119; The Book of Homilies, 125; 
Catholic clergy of Dublin, 132; Catho- 
lic committee of Ireland, 133, 418; 
obligation of an oath, 169; pope’s dis- 
pensing power, 385, 392; principle ex- 
plained, 393; applied to facts, 394; of 
British Catholics, 417; of Catholic 
bishops, 389, 421; when lawful, IV, 
140, 144; Catholic doctrine misrepre- 
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sented, 160; corrected, 164; in testi- 
mony, 165; of allegiance, 169; Catho- 
lics true to their oaths, 170; of Irish 
electors, VI, 24; of English electors, 
29; taking oath on the Gospel, V, 355. 

Oaths, annulled by the pope, II, 376; 
doctrine partly denied, 377; partly ex- 
plained, 383; of British Catholics, IT, 
385; solemn oaths with Irish Catholics, 
broken by British Protestants, 387; 
declaration of Catholic bishops, 387; 
of English Catholics, 388; test oaths of 
English Catholics, 390. 

Obadiah (Abdias) worshipping Elizeus, 
IT, 90. 

Obedience, to the pope does not interfere 
with civil rights, ITI, 174; a Christian 
virtue, V, 500; the religious vow of, 
VII, 60. 

Oblations at the mass, V, 360. 

Obligation of faith based on God’s reve- 
lation, I, 5. 

Obmutescence or silence, help in spiritual 
life, V, 493. 

Obnoxitatio, a servile condition, V, 227. 

Occursum, a payment, V, 235. 

O’Connell, Daniel, on slavery, attacked 
by Forsyth, V, 183; his character de- 
fended by Bp. England, 184; letter to 
on liberality, 506; letter to on emanci- 
pation in Ireland, VI, 13; his influ- 
ence, 13; misled by the Divan, 16, 17, 
70; reproached for his conduct, 32; 
opposed to union with England, 59, 
and to clergy pension, 69; his change 
of politics, 87; interested in Charles- 
ton diocese, VII, 79. 

O’Connor, Hugh, testifies on Irish fran- 
chise, VI, 38. 

Odensee, edict of, I, 262. 

Odincar, Bp. of Ripa in Jutland, IV, 
348. 

Odooker the Goth, ITT, 394. 

Oecolampadius, and Carlostadius, I, 87; 
and Luther, 95; his death, 96; on the 
Eucharist, 181, 433. 

Offertory in the mass, V, 360. 

Office, judicial, of the Church, II, 171, 
267, 315. 
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‘ Office, the Divine, official prayer of the 


clergy, V, 419. 

O’Gallagher, Rev., second pastor in 
Charleston and Savannah, IV, 311. 
Oglethorpe settles in Georgia, IV, 301. 

Ohio, French invasion in, VII, 312. 

Oil of the sick blessed in mass, V, 381. 

O’Keefe, Bp. of Kildare, and the Irish 
Declaration, III, 133. 

Olaf (Olave), of Norway, is baptized and 
confirmed, V, 305; slain by Sweyn, 
306. 

Olaus (Olave), first Christian king of 
Norway, IV, 355. 

Olaus Petri, Swedish reformer, I, 269. 

Olaus Scobecong, king of Sweden, III, 
348, 

‘‘Old Hickory’’ and Bp. Dubourg, III, 
241, 

Old Testament, revelation and infallibil- 
ity, I, 27; sacred books, I, 28; types 
of New Testament, 29; abrogation, 
32; revelation and infallible witnesses 
of, II, 479; moral principles of still 
binding, VI, 277. 

O’Leary, Life of, by Rev. T. England, 
ITI, 135: 

Olga, queen of the Russi, becomes Chris- 
tian, LV, 359, 

Olive branches on Palm Sunday, V, 400, 
411. 

Olivieri, General of the Dominicans, on 
Bible and Egyptiology, VI, 181. 

Ollam Fodlah, the great Irish king, VII, 
405. 


Olympius, Ex-archbishop of Ravenna, 
ITI, 398. 
O’Mealy, Rev. Thaddeus, schismatic 


priest in Philadelphia, VI, 483. 

Omnipresence, II, 39. 

Omniscience, II, 39; not an attribute of 
the saints, V, 341. 

O’Neill, Shane, and his title to Ulster, 
WiLL 399. 

Opinion is not dogma, I, 493, II, 325; 
nor faith, 474; nor religion, VII, 22. 

Ora pro nobis explained, IT, 14. 

Oral traditions, II, 150. 

Orariwm, liturgical dress, V, 324. 

Orate Fratres in the mass, V, 364. 
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Oreus, the ‘‘first jaws’’ of, V, 168. 

Orders, Holy, V, 454; religious costumes, 
317; religious; v., Nature. 

Ordibarists, sect, IV, 13. 

Ordination, to the ministry, I, 281; in- 
stituted by Christ, II, 516; slaves bar- 
red from, V, 214, 216, 221, 229; mod- 
ified, 270. 

O’Reily, Rev., early priest in Charleston, 
IV, 305. 

Origen, on the Eucharist, I, 296; purga- 
tory, II, 527; Peter in Rome, III, 
354; the prayer at communion, V, 388. 

Origenists, sect, IV, 391, 400. 


Origin and history of the duel, address, 


VII, 425-449; duel although general 
among civilized nations, yet not hon- 
orable, 425; etymology, 426; duel by 
private or public authority, 426; tour- 
naments of the middle ages, 427; the 
Gothie eenwig, 428; duel in Burgundy, 
Gaul, and England, 429; the Lombard 
modification, the Normans, 430; judi- 
cial combats criminal and_ supersti- 
tious, 431; condemned by the church, 
432; different kinds of duels, 432; ex- 
hibitions of prowess no excuse, 433; 
does not help the soldier’s courage, 
434; the end does not justify the 
means, 436; fear of ignominy no ex- 
cuse, 437; story of ‘‘the coward,’’ 
438; does not protect honor, 439; God 
alone has a right over the life of man, 
440; society has it from God, 441; 
horror of a deadly duel, 442; true hon- 
or is in the faithful observance of the 
law of God, 443; and of lawful au- 
thority, 444; is not a gentleman’s con- 
duct, 445; nor matter of mere feeling, 
445; worse than assassination, 446; ap- 
peals to the audience, 447, especially 
the ladies, 448. 

Orleans, II Council of, on purgatory, IT, 
539; III Council of, on slaves, V, 
222; on the Jews in Holy Week, 245; 
IV Council of, on slaves, 227, 247; 
V Council of, on slaves, 229, 231. 

Ornulf, Bp. of Rochester, defends pecu- 
liar form of Communion, V, 393. 
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Orosius, on Peter in Rome, III, 363; the 
value of slaves, V, 227. 

Ortlibens, sect, IV, 13. 

Osculatorium for the greeting of peace 
in mass, V, 386. 

Osiander on real presence, I, 89, 95. 

Osius; v., Hosius. 

Osnaburg, treaty of, III, 127. 

Otho I, first emperor of Germany, III, 
395; and the papacy, 501. 

Otho ITI, and Gregory V, ITI, 395. 
Otho IV, and Innocent III, IIT, 386, 400. 
Ottowa Indians, their religion, V, 113; 
the three primitive families, 123. 
Ounakita, manitou of beasts. and birds, 
re Bs Se 2 

‘‘Our Father’’ at mass, V, 382. 

Outagamie Indians, V, 114. 

Ovid on the pagan gods, II, 73. 

Oxford, Council of, and the Manicheans, 
I, 187; on the canon of the mass, V, 
366. 


Paccoa, Cardinal, memoirs, VI, 225. 

Pachomius, Saint, opposed to slavery, V, 
286. 

Paganism contains the great features of 
primitive revelation, III, 21. 

Pagans not allowed to hold Christian 
slaves, V, 244. 

Paintings, religious, in churches, their 
‘influence, V, 398. 
Paleologus, Emperor John, and reunion 
with Rome, III, 68; at Ferrara, 69. 
Paley, Archdeacon, on hell, III, 31; at- 
tacks the penitential practices and 
monastic vows in the Catholic Church, 
V, 475; on the ‘‘character of Christ,’’ 
486, 497; religious seriousness, 498; 
on evidence for miracles, VI, 135; Nat- 
ural Theology, Il, 272; Evidences of 
Christianity, 275, 278; false reason- 
ing, 279, 297; pretended liberality, 
299; his principles lead to Catholicity, 
278, 296, 310; Moral Philosophy on 
oaths, III, 119, 124, IV, 142. 

Palikour Indians in Guiana, V, 133, 140. 

Palinurus and Aeneas, V, 172. 

Palladius, apostle of Scotland, I, 477. 
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Pallavicini, History of the Council of 
Trent, II, 47. 

Pall card, liturgical cloth, V, 327. 

Pallium, blessing of the, VI, 104; de- 
mand, V, 410. 

Palmaria, exile of Pope Silverius, IV, 
390. 

Palms, blessing and procession, an an- 
cient custom, V, 413; strange usages, 
414. 

Palm Sunday, different names, V, 400; 
papal function, 400, 411; procession, 
413, 416; passion, 417. 

Palotta, Cardinal Antonio, VI, 191. 

Pandects, The, of Justinian, IV, 387. 

Pandulf, papal legate in England, III, 
179. 

Pantaleon, Notary of Gregory I, and 
slaves, V, 267. 

Paolo; v., Sarpi. 

Papacy, office, several claimants, I, 460; 
divinely preserved, VI, 345, 349; v., 
Pope. 

Papal, benediction (solemn) at Rome, V, 
433, 471; chapel or function described, 
400; family, 409; fans, 464; crozier, 
467; preacher and confessor, 410; por- 
ters, 415; vestments, 400, 466; v., Holy 
Week and Procession. 

Paphlagonia, Novatian stronghold, IV, 
375. 

Papias of Hieropolis on Peter’s Roman 
residence, III, 342, 348. 

Papist, a nickname, V, 100. 

Parable of the Old Man and his wards, 
BIT LTS: 

Paraguay, and Pombal, IV, 254; In- 
dians, religion of, V, 134, 138. 

Paris, Abbe, his pretended miracles, IT, 
300. 

Paris, taken by the Northmen, V, 297; 
again besieged, V, 300; University on 
powers of pope, II, 391, III, 142; III 
Council of, on slaves, V, 234. 

Parliament, Acts of, against popery, IJ, 
371; open to everybody except Catho- 
lies, 399. 

Parrhasius and the Roman Datary, IV, 
58, 66; case explained, 106. 

Parson, an honorable name, III, 431. 


Partisanship, religious, a great evil, VII, 
(au 

Pascal II, pope, III, 504; and Henry 
IV, ITI, 386, 398, 400. 

Paseal, Provincial Letters, IV, 72; a Jan- 
senist, IV, 116. 

Paschal candle, its blessing, V, 458; in- 
scriptions, 459; controversy, VI, 310. 

Paschal Lamb, figure of Eucharist, I, 
140, 436; of the covenant, 431. 

Paschal rite, I, 143, 172. 

Paschasius, Bp. of Naples, and the Jews, 
V, 254. 

Paschasius, Radbertus, I, 137. 

Passagenians, sect, IV, 13. 

Passan, the treaty of, I, 249. 

Passion Sunday, V, 340, 399. 

Passion sung in Holy Week, V, 417, 444. 

Passover; v., Paschal Lamb. 

Pastors, election of, III, 248. 

Pastoral Letters of Bp. England, VI, 
233-351; taking possession of his See, 
233; the Lenten fast, 239; practice 
of religious duties, 250; tradition and 
Seripture on fasting, 269; the Haster 
Communion, 294; neglect of religious 
duties, 302; observance of Advent, 


319; public prayers at the inaugura- 


tion of President Adams, 321; on the 
jubilee of 1826, 324; death of Leo 
XII, 343; election of Pius VIII, 347; 
election of Gregory XVI, 348; civic 
and political duties of Catholic citi- 
zens, 303; appeal for the Cathedral at 
Baltimore, 375. 

Paterinians, sect, IV, 13. 

Patres familias, V, 212. 

Patriarchs, ancient, knew and believed 
revelation without written records, ITI, 
20; witnesses of Divine revelation, IT, 
479; practised slavery, V, 196; at 
papal functions, V, 403, 405; papal 
sacristans, 404. 

Patrick, Saint, Apostle of Ireland, I, 
478, VII, 399, 407; papal legate in 
Ireland, III, 140; purgatory, a fable, 
V, 88, 90; condemned by Rome, V, 
91; a slave, V, 232; excommunicates 
Coroticus, V, 233. 


»atotism, described, VI, 358; true and 

fae, VII, 69. 

Patmage, of parishes, III, 249; of a 

peefice, IV, 226. 

Patm, liturgical plate, V, 327, 361, 382, 

3& 

Paull, defended, III, 491. 

PaulIl, and Jeremiah, III, 414; charg- 
edwith crime, 485; condemns slave 
trde, V, 186. 

Pau! Bp. of Constantinople, IV, 374; 
stimgled, 375. 

-Pau!Saint, the great apostle, VI, 169; 
onunknown tongues, I, 416; on the 
remrrection of the body, I, 445; his 
coversion, I, 449; epistle to the He- 
brws, I, 16, 144; in Rome, III, 344, 
38; at Antioch and Jerusalem, III, 
37; in Greece, IV, 371; on charity, 
I\ 417; celibacy and marriage, V, 
47; on slaves and masters, V, 205; 
chrch on the Ostian road, VI, 169. 

Paulians and Mahometans, iconoclasts, 
1,136. 

Paulie chapel in the Vatican, V, 432, 
44° 

Paubus of Nola, prayer for the dead, 
11,531; slavery, V, 220; Peter in 
Rae, III, 361. 

Pax3v., Peace. 

Paysle Galle or Wales, V, 274. 

Pazohis slanders on So. American Cath- 
oli, IV, 228, 237. 

Peace in the mass, greeting, V, 350, 
38 385; prayer, 383; instrument, 386. 

PearCoast converted, II, 289. 

Pearm’s Life of Hey, III, 111, 117, 
130 

Pearm, Bp., on Peter in Rome, III, 
359 

Pecuiwm of the slave, V, 188. 

Pediai, Cardinal, prefect of Propagan- 
da,V, 313. 

Peerrigin, VI, 21. 

Pekitsoui or Missouri River, V, 115. 

_ Pelagn heresy, II, 17. 

Pelagis I, pope, III, 468; and suppres- 
siovof heresy, III, 510. 

Pelams II, pope, IV, 394. 
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Pelagius, king of Asturia, resists the 
Saracens, V, 291. 

Pembroke, Earl, and the Magna Charta, 
IIT, 181. 

Penal laws against Catholics, III, 205; 
v., Persecution. 

Penance, Sacrament of, I, 452; different 
meanings, IT, 129; its parts, 129, 510, 
VI, 264; its necessity, VI, 253, 264; 
penitential canons, II, 520; public 
penances abolished, 520; their relaxa- 
tion, IV, 123. 

Penitential austerities, V, 474; charge 
from Dr. Paley answered, 475; celi- 
bacy, 476; solitude and silence, 482; 
poverty, 487; self-denial and monastic 
vows, 492. 

Penitentiaries, apostolic, V, 411; grand, 
419, 425, 441. 

Penitentiary, Roman, on indulgences, ITT, 
568; and its taxes, IV, 58, 65, 80, 92, 
98, 102, 108. 

Penitents, standing in the porch of 
church, V, 333; reconciliation, 372, 
384, 399, 419, 426. 

Penn, William, his statue venerated by 
the Indians, IIT, 303. 

Pennsylvania, and Catholic settlers, IV, 
269, 277; Irish in army of, IV, 278; 
few clergy, 284. 

Pension bill, for the Irish clergy, VI, 
14, 60; and the Irish bishops, 69. 
Pensitatio, a servile condition, V, 227. 
Pentateuch, does not contain all prim- 

itive revelation, III, 20. 

Pepin, king of Aquitaine, V, 296, 298. 

Pepin, king of France, V, 277, 279. 

Pepin, the monk, apostatizes, V, 298. 

Perfectibility of the human mind denied, 
VII, 361; tested by facts, 362; ob- 
stacles, 363. 

Perjury, explained, IV, 140, 144; not 
forgiven without repentance, VI, 229; 
falsely charged on Irish freeholders, 
VI, 25. 

Perrin, history of Waldenses, IV, 11. 

Perrone, 8. J., Professor at Rome, VI, 
178. 

Persecution, of heretics and the IV Lat- 
eran Council, IV, 171; not a tenet of 
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the Church, ITI, 185, VII, 35; con- 
demned, VI, 15; its evils, VII, 71, 75; 
charges against Church, II, 353, not 
true, 375; of Catholics in England and 
Ireland, III, 192, IV, 187, 332, 446, 
VI, 62, VII, 35, Maryland, 269, 273, 
Pennsylvania, 227, Carolina, 299, 303, 
Denmark, 344, Sweden, 349, Norway, 
356, Charleston, 302, 433; by Protes- 
tants and inquisition, III, 54, worse 
than any by Catholics, II, 163, 364, 
III, 192; Saint Bartholomew’s Day, 
190, 213; Spain and England, ITI, 
195; penal laws, 205; in England miti- 
gated by American revolution, II, 378. 

Persia, sun and fire worship, V, 107; le- 
gal decision on the Roman Primacy, 
Vi, 190. 

Peru, clergy, IV, 235; Indian missions, 
V, 184, 153. 

Petavius, chronology, VII, 401. 

Peter, Bp. of Terracina, and the Jews, 
V, 254. 

Peter, Patriarch of Alexandria, on slay- 
ery, V, 215, 244. 

Peter, Saint, the apostle, head of the 
Churehy) TEL, 175, (Vil 2305 viear of 
Christ, I, 382; prince of the apostles, 
408, 471; promises made to Peter, II, 
466, 484, imply infallibility of Church, 
468, though not thus stated by Peter, 
469, whose supremacy does not rest on 
the Bible alone, III, 45; Bishop of 
Rome, I, 470, III, 88; without tem- 


poral power, III, 176; his altar at. 


Rome, V, 321; his successor, II, 270; 
See of, indestructible, VI, 345, 350; 
‘‘Satan’’ explained, I, 407, 409; ad- 
monishes slaves to be patient, V, 208; 
Roman residence and episcopate, III, 
329-384; the Church of St. Peter’s 
Chains in Rome described, VI, 195; 
the chains examined, 196; Moses by 
Michaelangelo, 199; monument of Ju- 
lius II, 200; Saint Margaret by Guer- 
cino, 200; the recess with the chains, 
201, their authenticity; 204; Saint Au- 
gustine by Guercino, 205; medal of 
found in Guiana, V, 132; feast of 
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Saints Peter and Paul in Rome, VI, 
167; Saint Peter’s dome illuminated, 
165; v., Pope of Rome. 

Peter Damian, Saint, on confession, III, 
514. 

Peter de Bruis, founder of the Petro- 
brussians, I, 137, II, 529, ITI, 15. 

Peter Fullo, chief of the Theopaschites, 
IT, 542. 

Peter of Castelnau, first inquisitor gen- 
eral, III, 509. 

Peter of Cluny, on purgatory, II, 529. 

Peter the Great, founder of the Russian 
Church, IV, 363, 365. 

Peter the Hermit, and the Crusades, IV, 
199. 

Petit, Rev., among the Natchez Indians, 
V, 116; the Choctas, 118, 130, 155. 
Petrarch urges pope to leave Avignon, 

TEE S9: 

Petrobrussians, on Eucharist, I, 137; 
deny purgatory, II, 529, 557, III, 28, 
33. 

Petronella, Saint, her story, ITI, 492. 

Peucer, on Melanchton, I, 110. 


Phantasmaties, sect of, I, 134; deny 
real presence, V, 376. 
Phedimus, Patriarch of Pontus, and 


Gregory Thaumaturgus, II, 283. 
Philadelphia, Pa., a bishopric, IV, 293. 
Philibert, Capuchin missionary at Nat- 

chez in 1727, V, 131. 

Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, polygamist, 
I, 223; protector of Protestantism and 
head of Protestant League, 224, 237- 
245. 

Philip, Pretorian prefect, IV, 375. 

Philip of France and John of England, 
IDES 78 274: 

Philip of Spain and England, II, 161. 

Philo the Jew, on Peter in Rome, III, 
353; Jews in Rome, 366. 

Philosopher, story of a, III, 235. 

Philosophy, natural, its limits, I, 446; 
the study of, VII, 359. 

Philostorgus on abstinence, VI, 285. 

Phlegethon, river in Virgil’s Aeneid, V, 
175. 

Phocas, Greek emperor, and Boniface 
III, III, 505; emperor, IV, 394. 
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Phoenician, stones, II, 103; colonies, VII, 
400, 402; mythology, 401; Greek and 
Trish letters, 403. 

Photius, Metropolitan of Kiow, IV, 363. 

Photius of Constantinople, IT, 551; au- 
thor of the Greek Schism, IV, 362, 
400; prototype of Luther, 403; his in- 
trigues, 404; death, 405; strikes name 
of pope from canon, V, 369. 

Piazza of Saint Peter’s, VI, 165. 

Pilgrims in Holy Week at Rome waited 
upon by cardinals, V, 426. 

Pinet, Antoine, on Taxz-book of Roman 
Chancery, IV, 42, 48, 51, 53; a fanat- 
ic and forger, 55, 76; his Plano des 
principales fortresses du Monde, 56; 
defended against the charge of for- 
gery, 63, 68; edition of a forgery, 89, 
98, 111; on the Index, 89, 91. 

Piracy, Moorish, V, 292; of the North- 
men, 293. 

Pisa, Council of, IIT, 63; Council of only 
a club, III, 494. 

Pitt, British premier and the Catholic 
oath, ITI, 142, 417; and Catholic Uni- 
versities on pope’s dispensing power, 
18 

Pittsburgh named from Port Pitt, VII, 
313. 

Pius I, pope, on the Eucharist, I, 296; 
defended, III, 494; against slave trade, 
V, 186. 

Pius IV, on Eucharist, IT, 128; on wor- 
ship of images, 45, 55; oaths attached 
to Creed of, 458; and the Diet of 
Naumburg, IV, 94; allows the Eucha- 
ristic cup to laity, V, 392. 

Pius V, and Elizabeth of England, IT, 
160, 332; and Jeremiah, III, 387, 
414; forbids the Eucharistic cup to 
laity, V, 392. 

Pius VI and Pius VII, approve oath of 
British Catholics, ITI, 141, 417; and 
the oath of Catholic bishops, III, 422. 

Pius VII, and Bonaparte, III, 176; 
against slave trade, V, 186. 

Pius VIII, pastoral upon his election, 
III, 347; his death, VII, 119, 128, 199. 

Pixis; .,. Pyx. 


Plank on Taaz-book of Roman Chancery, 
IV, 136. 

Planter and farmer, IV, 317. 

Plato, on slaves, V, 214; on purgatory, 
III, 21, 26; system of theism, II, 68. 

Pleasures of the scholar, address on the, 
VII, 371; need of relaxation, 372; 
false and evil relaxation, 372; demor- 
alizing indulgence not relaxation, 374; 
political equality not necessarily social 
equality, 375; useful relaxation, VII, 
376; classical literature furnishes such 
relaxation, 377; classical reading re- 
quires knowledge of ancient history, 
380, and mythology, 381; the Vatican 
Museums, 383; geography, 384; arche- 
ology, 385; classical reading trains the 
imagination, 386, and furnishes an in- 
teresting study of the human mind, 
389; praise of the classics, 391; coun- 
sel to the audience, 392. 

Pliny, on Babylon, III, 370. 

Plowden, Francis, on Irish documents, 
VII, 397; civilization, 405; history, 
416. 

Plunket, Abp., his martyrdom, IIT, 108, 
199; his letter to abbot Corker, 202; 
his tomb, 205. 

Pneuma, liturgical melody, V, 333. 

Pneumatomachies, sect, IV, 375. 

Poinsette, American minister to Mexico, 
clashes with Mr. Ward, British chargé 
d’Affaires, V, 80. 

Poland, and Prussia, I, 253; Russian, 
christianized, IV, 360, 367. 

Political, duties of American Catholics, 
VI, 352; party spirit, VI, 354; duty 
before God, 358; equality is not social 
equality, VII, 375; intrigue, avarice 
and ambition, VII, 267. 

Politics, ‘‘Christian Party’’ on, IV, 441, 
450, 472, 475, 505; and religion, 469; 
and Catholics, V, 15. 

Pollio and his slave, V, 214. 

Polyearp, Saint, Bishop of Smyrna, ITT, 
342, 352. 

Polygamy allowed by Luther, I, 223. 

Polytheism, III, 289, 293; its origin, V, 
107; among Indians, V, 118, 130, 154. 

Pompeii, excavations, V, 162. 
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Pomp in religious worship, useful, I, 283. 

Pontius Pilate’s judgment, III, 173. 

Pope of Rome, the, as successor of Saint 
Peter, is the visible head of the church, 
I, 21, 378, 382, II, 466, III, 60, 88, V, 
433, 462, VI, 167, 491; the Rock, IT, 
470, yet not the Church, ITI, 251; -his 
jurisdiction universal, I, 461, 469, and 
supreme, IT, 149, yet limited, II, 330, 
339, 346, III, 236, 240; not absolutely 
monarchical, III, 23; his authority is 
spiritual, II, 328, III, 175; is not 
called ‘God’s Vicar,’ II, 464, III, 267, 
nor ‘Lord God,’ III, 269, but ‘ Vicar 
of Christ,’ III, 414; obedience due to 
the pope, VII, 154; principle upheld in 
Western Schism, III, 60, 66; his tem- 
poral power in the Middle Ages by 


consent of nations, II, 329, 332, ITI, 


395, 402, 426; president of the Con- 
federacy of Christian Nations, II, 333; 
parallel with U. S. president, III, 145, 
402; his place in the German Roman 
Empire, III, 124, 126, 176; common 
arbitrator among princes, III, 427; 
deposition of princes, III, 144, 392, 
VII, 40; cannot dispose of kingdoms 
and of other peoples’ possessions, ITT, 
241, 272; and civil allegiance, I, 383, 
II, 160; unfounded fears of Ameri- 
cans, II, 335, III, 152, 174, 398; his 
dispensing power, I, 382, II, 380; does 
not annul lawful oaths, II, 377, 387; 
opinions of Catholic Universities, IT, 
391; infallibility of, not then an article 
of faith,) D6, Gil, )250) 398, VIE 30; 
not the same as impeccability, III, 78, 
89, 190, 466; conduct of, no rule of 
belief, III, 392, 411, 466; bad popes 
no proof against the church, III, 89, 
466, 469, VI, 340, 345, 348; general 
charges of bad popes, ITI, 458, 475; 
number of bad popes, III, 468; special 
charges against some popes in particu- 
lar, III, 482; popes are not persecutors 
of heretics, II, 357, III, 508; did not 
sell indulgences, III, 515; canoniza- 
tion of saints, III, 42; the popes on 
slavery, V, 184, 220, 250, 280; con- 
demns the duel, VII, 432; his name in 


the canon of the mass, V, 368; v., 
Papal and Moral Character. ‘ 

Popery, denounced, IV, 323, 413, 425, 
429, 476; a nickname, 433; and in- 
temperance, 439; and infidelity, IV, 
476. 

Poppo, Bp. of Schleswick, IV, 355. 

Population, European, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, I, 219. 

Porters, ecclesiastical office, V, 332, 338; 
papal, of the red rod, 415. 

Portier, Bp. of Mobile, vicar general of 
Charleston, VII, 120. 

Portugal and slave trade, V, 191. 

Portuguese in South America, IV, 223. 

Posilippo, near Naples, V, 160; the grot- 
to, VII, 393. 

Possession, unjust and restitution, IV, 
215, 218. 

Possevin, the famous Jesuit, IV, 357. 

Post Communion prayer at mass, V, 393. 

Pothinus, Bp. of Lyons, III, 352. 

Poverty, voluntary, recommended by 
Christ, V, 487, and the apostles, 491; 
the religious vow of, VII, 58. 

Power, Rev. Dr., and Catholic share in 
public school fund, V, 72. 

Power, difference between temporal, po- 
litical, spiritual, ecclesiastical, III, 
172; exemplified, 176, 246; union of 
temporal and spiritual, favored by 
Protestant clergy, 247; v., Authority. 

Pozzuoli and Virgil’s Aeneid, V, 163, 
169, 179,077; 

Praegustatio, tasting wine and wafer 
before mass of the pope, V, 468. 

Prayer, different meanings, II, 10; and 
instruction, I, 418; for the dead, I, 
423, II, 426, 528, VI, 343; for sin- 
ners, II, 426; universal, on Good Fri- 
day, V, 444; for the government, VI, 
332; benefited by fasting, 242, 280. 

Predestination, with Presbyterians, II, 
423; with Baptists, 439. 

Preface, part of the mass, V, 365. 

Prefect, of the Apostolic Palace, V, 405. 

Prefects, apostolic, in French colonies, 
IV, 265. 
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Prejudice, anti-Catholic in America, IT, 
213, IV, 321, 417, 424, 446, V, 72, 
95, VII, 135, 176, 237, 277; charge of 
Catholic conspiracy, 146, 237, 241; 
gradually disappearing, 449; fostered 
by England, IJ, 214; and Protestant 
ministers, 217; against the clergy of 
Rome, VI, 207. 

Preparation of celebrant for mass, V, 
321, 338; for communion, 383. 

Presanctified, Mass of the, II, 552, V, 
448, 

Presbyterian Confession of Faith, I, 
423, and U. S. Constitution, IV, 480, 
and the Catholic Church, 482; ordina- 
tion rejected by Anglican Church, V, 
434; intolerant, II, 371; less liberal 
than the Catholic, 425; on exclusive 
salvation, 407; predestination, 423; on 
saving faith, 425; independence in 
Ireland lost by crown pension, VI, 68. 

Presbyterians, I, 24, 26; divided, I, 218; 
and the king of England, III, 431; 
settlers in Carolina, IV, 281; of UI: 
ster, patriotic Irishmen, VII, 420. 

Prescription, argument of, IT, 520, 549, 
THE, 32, 34. 

Presence, real, in Eucharist, according 
to Luther, I, 69; Episcopalians, 71; 
Reformers uncertain, 69; Calvin, 71; 
v., Transubstantiation. 

Presentation to a benefice, IV, 226. 

President of U. S., limited power of, 
II, 331; and emperor, IV, 486. 

Press, support of Catholic, VII, 109; v., 
U. S. Catholic Miscellany. 

Prideaux, Dr., on Irish learning, VII, 
410. 

Priest, the High, in Old Testament, I, 
28; examined for horns, IV, 428; hunt- 
ing in Ireland, VI, 64. 

Priesthood, its dignity, 
Christian, I, 281. 

Priestly, Dr., denies hell, III, 31. 

Prima donna, the, in Roman society, 
VI, 219. 

Primicerius, chief of papal notaries, V, 
406. 

Primitive Church, witness of, III, 365. 


II, 498; the 
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Princes, excommunicated, may be de- 
posed or murdered, charge, III, 130, 
refuted, III, 134, 136, 139, 144; de- 
posed by popes, not by divine, but 
by human law, 392; v., Pope. 

Princes-assistant at papal throne, V, 
405. 

Priscillianists condemned, II, 539. 

Privileges, of clergy in England, III, 
424; of the Sanctuary, 483. 

Probability, the highest, not certainty, I, 
51. 

Procession, papal, V, 465; its order, 
471; Palm Sunday, 413, 416; on Maun- 
dy Thursday, 431; on Good Friday, V, 
447. 

Procida, Monte di, and Aeneas, V, 164, 
Laken 

Profession, religious, voluntary and de- 
liberate, VII, 56; its ceremonial, 64. 

Promissory oaths, validity of, III, 119. 

Propaganda, congregation at Rome helps 
Bp. England, VII,. 131, 157; its work, 
142, 300. 

Propagation of the Faith, in the U. S., 
IV, 256; Society of, in Ireland, IV, 

_ 256; gains and losses, 261; main cause 
of loss, 263; fatal error, 263; regions 
under Protestant and Catholic Domin- 
ion, 264; policy of France, 265; Can- 
ada and Guadaloupe, 265; Spanish 
polity, 466; Indians of Middle States, 
267; Puritan settlements, 268; 
Virginia, 268; Maryland, 269; perse- 
cution in Ireland, 270; Irish emi- 
grants to Europe and America, Irish 
redemptioners, 273; Irish in America, 
274; Maryland Protestant, 274; Cath- 
olics in Pennsylvania, 277, in Canada, 
279; Catholic Indians, 281; Protes- 
tants in Carolina and Georgia, 281; 
Catholics and the revolution, 282; lack 
of proper clergy, 283; Catholics under 
great disadvantages, 285; mischief of 
trustee system, 288; Archdiocese of 
Baltimore established, 293; principal 
causes of Catholic losses, 295; splendid 
work of the Society of, 296, VII, 273; 
Society helps Bp. England, VII, 96, 
112, 122, 131, 174, 219, 225, 265. 
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Property, the right of private, V, 193. 

Prophecies, read in the mass, V, 321, 
338; on holy Saturday, 459. 

Prophecy, on infallibility, of Isaias, I, 
29, and of Daniel, I, 31. 

Prose, liturgical song, V, 354. 

Proselytism not object of 
schools, VII, 64. 

Prosper, Saint, of Acquitaine, on slav- 
ery, V, 221. ' 
Protestant, forgeries against Catholic 
Church, IV, 50, 115, 147; grievances 
against the Council of Trent, 98; self- 
sufficiency, I, 119; Episcopal Church 
of America differs from Church of 
England, III, 171; clergy in America 
more influential than the Catholies, ITI, 
38; their systematic efforts, 337, 340. 
Protestant Catechism, letters on a, I, 
357-II, 168; its misrepresentations of 
Catholic doctrine, I, 373; charge of idol- 
atry and license to sin, 376; Church 
and Bible, 379; claims of the popes, 
382; the Eucharist, 384; its incon- 
sistencies, 388; the primitive Catholic 
Church, 389; the Bible and the rule 
of faith, 394; infallibility, 401; ex- 
elusive salvation, 403; Saint Peter, 
407; the Bible, 412; Latin language 
in Catholic liturgy, 415; prayers for 
the dead, 423; sign of the Cross, 423; 
the real presence in the Eucharist, 
428; transubstantiation, 440; sacra- 
ments, fast and abstinence, 452; his- 
toric lies of popes and councils and 
early universal jurisdiction of popes, 
461; doctrine and opinion, 473; Eng- 
land’s conversion, 476; religious per- 
secution, 478, origin of, 481; its aim 
to defame Catholic Church, 482; de- 

' fence of, by ‘‘Protestant Catholic’’ 
refuted, 488; Catholicity of the 
Church, 492; misrepresentations, 497; 
charge of idolatry, 501; invocation and 
veneration of saints explained, II, 9; 
doctrine of salvation, 16, and the 
merits of Christ and saints, 21; vener- 
ation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 33; 
image worship, 41; pagan idolatry, 
61; different kinds of worship, 83; 
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latria and dulia, 94; summary, 106; 
adoration of the Cross, 114, and of the 
Eucharist, 118; confession, 128, and 
indulgences, 139; further misrepresen- 
tations and inconsistencies, 148. 

Protestantism, defined, I, 85, 388, 391, 
IV, 493; its name, I, 495; divisions, 
I, 218, 493, II, 182, 355, 435, 466, ITI, 
59, 96, IV, 494, V, 99; not Catholic, 
I, 411, 493, V, 101, nor the oldest 
church, I, 389, 412; agreed on Augs- 
burg Confession, I, 62, 73, 75; sepa- 
rated from Catholic Church, II, 414, 
422, 427, 429, 451; despotic, 189, and 
intolerant, 361, V, 231, 241; and re- 
publicanism, I, 219; education, V, 70; 
on the Eucharist, I, 69; on images, II, 
41; exclusive salvation, 413; on de- 
position of magistrates on religious 
grounds, III, 162; purgatory, 28; dis- 
belief in hell, 31, 37. 

‘*Protesting Catholic Dissenters,’’? name 
ridiculed, III, 147. 

Providence, divine, VII, 45. 

Prowess, exhibition of, and the duel, VII, 
433. 

Prussia, conversion, I, 251; forced into 
Lutheranism, 254; persecution of Cath- 
olics, 255; and Poland, 253. 

Psalms, on purgatory, ITI, 17; part of 
divine office, V, 420. 

Publication Society, Catholic, VII, 180. 

Publications at mass, of feasts and fasts, 
V, 384. 

Public school fund and Catholics, V, 72. 

Publius, Bp. of Athens, IV, 372. 

Pudentiana, church of Saint, in Rome, 
Vi, i321, 

Pullajoli Bros., makers of the famous 
bronze gates at Saint Peter’s at the 
Vatican, and Saint Peter’s in Vin- 
cola, VI, 203. ; 

Pulpit in the church, V, 332. 

Punishment, for sin, II, 131, IV, 208, 
VI, 330; and indulgences, IV, 103, 
120, 209. 

Pureell, appointed Bp. 
VII, 129. 

Purgatory, Catholic doctrine misrepre- 
sented, II, 519; defined, 521; primi- 


of Cincinnati, 
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tive belief, 521; early Councils, 538, 
and liturgies, 540; heretics, 547; An- 
glican Church, 549; Greek Schismatics, 
551; difference between Greeks and 
Latins, 552; summary, 554; the New 
Testament, 555; Jewish testimony, ITI, 
9; Old Testament, 13; Gentile testi- 
mony, 19; summary, 24; must be prim- 
itive revelation, 26; The Koran, 28, 
33; Protestants, 28; denial of purga- 
tory leads to denial of hell, 31, 36; 
general grounds, 34; reasonableness of 
doctrine, 35; suffrages for the dead, 
IV, 207, 211; Virgil, V, 178; various 
opinions, I, 473. 

Purifier (purificator), liturgical cloth, V, 
327, 361. 

Puritans, Waldensian sect, IV, 13; nick- 
names for Roman and Anglican church, 
425; Sunday Laws, 472; Maryland, 
421, 

Pyapes Indians, medicine men, V, 140. 

Pyrrhonism, I, 52. 

Pyrrhus, Abp. of Constantinople, Mo- 
nothelite, IV, 398. 

Pythagorean philosophy on the soul, IV, 
378. 

Pyx for preservation of Eucharist, 11I, 
514, V, 384. 


QUADRAGESIMA Sunday, VI, 283. 

Quadratus, Bp. of Athens, apologist, IV, 
372. 

Quakers, on war and bloodshed, IV, 19; 
settle in Pennsylvania, 269; address 
on Harrison and Van Buren campaign, 
V, 29. 

Qualities and substance, I, 506, 508. 

Quarantotte, Msgr., and the Irish pen- 
sion bill, VI, 77, 86. 

Quarterly Review, on Catholic  super- 
stition, V, 88. 

Quartodecimans, schismatics, VI, 316. 

Quaternity, heresy of, III, 153. 

Quinisextum, Council of; v., Trullo. 

Quinquagesima Sunday, VI, 283. 

Quiri, Cardinal, on Paul III, IIT, 487. 

Quirinal Palace, the pope’s residence, 
VT bys: 

Quotem, Caleb, the story of, III, 112. 


RaBAMUS, on confession, III, 515. 

Race, diffusion and division of the human, 
Vian Og: 

Radulf, on confession, III, 515. 

Radziwill, Barbara, mistress of Sigis- 
mund II, I, 256. 

Ragner, Ladbrog, viking of the Danes, 
ravages France, V, 296; killed in 
Northumbria, 297. 

Ragulin Island, taken by Northmen, V, 
293. 

Raleigh, N. C., first church, VII, 263. 

Rapin, on the early English Church, I, 
476; and Synods, ITI, 441. 

Rasles, Rev. Sebastian, Indian missionary, 
V, 112; martyred, IV, 280. 

Ratisbone Conference, I, 239; Diet, I, 
241, 242, 248, 

Ratram, or Bertram, on Eucharist, JI, 
137. 

Ratramus and transubstantiation, III, 
513. 

Ray’s proverbs, III, 112. 

Readers, liturgical office, V, 351, 356. 

Reason, and revelation, I, 4; faith, II, 
1E0S) Vi, 105) the Bible TIE. 185. 

Recard, king of Spain, calls Council of 
Toledo, V, 235. 

Redesdale, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
NT) 147, 

Referendaries, apostolic, V, 409. 

Reform of the clergy, III, 48, 55; in- 
dulgences, IV, 126. 

Reformation, the, and good morals, I, 
229; its intolerance and persecutions 
in Germany, 231; Prussia, 256; Den- 
mark, 260; America, 479; England, 
415-479; Ireland, 480; Sweden, 269; 
supported by the princes, 233; its 
origin, III, 49, 57, in Denmark, IV, 
345, Sweden, 349, Norway, 356. 

Reformed Church of the Netherlands, on 
Eucharist, I, 71, 120; exclusive salva- 
tion, II, 407; United States constitu- 
tion, IV, 481; intolerant, II, 368. 

Reformers, and transubstantiation, I, 69; 
the Eucharist, 83; disagreement, 85, 
433; renounced no worldly advantages, 
III, 51; greater persecutors than the 
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popes, 513; and the Waldenses, IV, 
13; ‘‘not Catholies,’’ V, 101. 

Regeneration, according to Luther is by 
the Gospel, I, 71; not by baptism, 71, 
207. 

Reid, Capt., and soldiers of United States 
frigate ‘‘Constellation’’ at the Vati- 
came Va, 16051 66. 

Reinard, Martin, Danish reformer, I, 
261. 

Reiner; v., Renier. 

Relaxation, its necessity and proper 
mode, VII, 372, 377; rational, 374; not 
idleness and dissipation, 373. 

Relies, ‘‘christening,’’ III, 41; placed 
in altars, V, 318; of the Passion ex- 
posed in Holy Week at Rome, V, 442, 
449, 471; authenticity, 450; Roman 
tribunal very critical, 451; portion of 
the Holy Cross, 452, and of the Sacred 
Lance, V, 453; the towel of Veronica, 
452, 454; the column of Christ’s flag- 
ellation, 455; v., Veneration. 

Religion, anarchy or despotism in, I, 22; 
defined, IT, 88, 184, VII, 11; its sub- 
stance, 11, 42; no choice in, IT, 359, 
462, 486; the externals of, are means, 
not the end, IV, 241; and civil govern- 
ment, IV, 488; of American Indians, 
V, 104; the safety of republics, VIT, 
69. 

Religious Convents in America, attacks 
upon, VII, 164, 176. 

Religious Orders; v., Nature. 

Rembert, Saint, Abp. of Bremen, IV, 
344, 347. 

Remi, Saint, frees his slaves, V, 224. 

Remission of the temporal punishment 
for sin, V, 345. 

Renier, converted Waldensian, IV, 22. 

Rent-charges in Ireland, VI, 23. 

Reparation of injury with confession, II, 
511. 

Repentance for sin absolutely necessary 
with or without confession, IV, 205, 
213, VI, 228, 265, 267, 331. 

Repertory, Theological, grossly misrep- 
resents Catholic doctrine, III, 104; 
calumniates American Catholics, 111. 

Repository for the Eucharist on Maundy 
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Thursday, V, 431, 
433. 

Republic, American, its safety in virtue 
and religion, VII, 68; danger of ava- 
rice, VII, 70; and religious eta a 
ships) WE a ial: 

Republic, the, in Danger, letters to the 
American people, IV, 410-510; v., 
Southern Religious Telegraph. : 

Republicanism, Catholicism, Protestant- 
ism, 1) )/219; Catholics, “VIL, 53373: 
great principle of, 69. 

Rese, Dr., appointed Bp. of Detroit, VIT, 
248; visits Germany to get aid for 
American Catholics, VII, 123. 

Responsories, in liturgy, V, 353. 

Restitution, with confession, IT, 511, 513; 
when condition of confession, IV, 205, 
207; the Bull of Composition, 213; 
different ways of, 214. 

Resurrection, of the body, II, 39, 499, 
V, 370; of Christ, 370: 

Retz, Cardinal, reports miracles, II, 298. 

Reunion of Greek and Latin Church at 
Florence, III, 69. 

Revelation, its evidence, infallible wit- 
ness, I, 4, 7, 19, 27, 40; and faith, 
LY, G7 VIL i 2os them Bible esa. 
evidence of): 11, °305,) WIT, 1639) de- 
mands infallibility, IT, 474; individual, 
absurd, II, 477, 487; infallible wit- 
nesses in Old Testament, IT, 479; not 
confined to books, III, 20; great 
features of primitive revelation pre- 
served in paganism, III, 21; not op- 
posed to reason, VII, 13; mysteries, 
VII, 15; Christian, and the Church, 
VII, 25; v., Bible, Church, Faith. 

Revenge and the duel, VII, 445. 

Revolution, American and English, III, 
aope 

Rhadagasius invades Italy, V, 227. 

Ribadiniera, Life of Saint Ignatius, IT, 
285. 

Richard, Abbé, on TYax-book of ee: 
Chancery, LV, 69, 74; 91, 109. 

Richard, Abp. of Canterbury, forbids 
certain forms of communion, V, 393. 

Richmond, diocese erected, IV, 294. 

Ridley, Bp., his death, I, 479. 


called sepulchre, 
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Ring, episcopal, V, 329. 

Ritual, religious, its aim, I, 283; v., 
Ceremonial. 

Robertson, Dr., History of Charles V, 
on the war of German Reformers 
against the Catholics, I, 242; traffic 
of indulgences, IV, 41; Taxz-book of 
the Roman Chancery, 41, 47, 54, 61. 

Rochet, liturgical dress, V, 323. 

Rock, the, applied to Saint Peter, II, 
470. 

Rogation Days, I, 455. 

Rollo (Robert), of Normandy, baptized, 
V,0303. 

Roman Catholic Church, of Rome, I, 
375, 379, II, 463; or Roman Church, 
VI, 96. 

Roman Chancery, letters to Rev. Richard 
Fuller, IV, 28-194; occasion, 29; me- 
morial to South Carolina legislature 
against Liquor License, 30; Fuller’s 
charge regarding indulgences and ab- 
solution from erime, 36; Tax-book of, 
36-40; neither an indulgence nor a 
penance is a license to sin, 37, 77, 120; 
state of the question, 38, 45; Fuller 
offers proofs, 38; not the same as 
Roman Court, 45, 52; the statute of, 
30, ought to be produced, 35, 38, 45, 
76; question of indulgences irrelevant, 
37, 45, 77, 120; Tax-Book of, 48, 52 
(defined), 53, 99 (first editions); dis- 
eredited by modern scholars, 57, 114; 
Fuller’s witnesses, 39, do not prove the 
charge, 47; tariff charged is unknown 
to the Reformers, 54, 110; Pinet’s 
forgery, 55, 89, on the Index, 102, 
111; recent Protestant forgeries, 58, 
115; Fuller’s witnesses reproduced, 
61, with new witnesses, 69; résumé, 
71; witnesses answered, 76; statute of, 
yet to be produced, 90, 100, 102, 104, 
122; authentic statutes often pub- 
lished, 80, 87; Lingard on various 
editions, 87, 89; Council of Trent and 
Protestant princes of Germany do not 
know this statute, 67, 93; Chancery 
and Penitentiary, 101; indulgence is 
not an absolution from sin or excom- 
munication, 102, 120; case of Parrhas- 


ius, 106; Chancery and Datary, 107; 
rules of John, 22, 109; the genuine 
Taxz-book, 111; Forum internum and 
externum, 117; contentiosum, 118; dis- 
pensations, 121; absolution from cen- 
sures, 122; origin of indulgences and 
abuses, 123; the Crusades, 125; questors 
of alms, 125, 129; reforms by the IV 
Lateran Council, 126; Council of Vi- 
enna, 127; Council of Trent, 129; the 
Index, 131; Fuller’s new charges, 132, 
answered, 139; Canon of III Lateran 
Council explained, 140, 143, 164; Prot- 
estant forgeries, 147; Fuller again, 
159; doctrine of oath and perjury, 
164; persecution of heretics, 171; dep- 
osition of princes, 174; Fuller again, 
176, answered, 178; Huss at Constance, 
178; Protestant persecution in Ire- 
land, 187; Dr. Milner on Saint Bar- 
tholomew’s Day, 189; résumé, 191; 
Fuller exonerated, 193. 

Roman Court, not the same as Roman 
Chancery, IV, 45, 52; Ciceroni and 
Englishmen, VI, 222; impressions on 
strangers, 221; clergy and dignitaries, 
217, 221; population loyal to the pope, 
V, 465; Empire, Holy, and the United 
States, IV, 486. 

Romanist, a nickname, V, 100. 

Romanus, rejected as pope, ITI, 498. 

Rome, Saint Paul in Rome, III, 344; 
Jews in Rome, III, 366; the Church 
of, I, 375, 379; and Constantinople, 
IV, 373, 376, 382; New Rome, 373, 
its vicinity plundered by Moors, V, 292; 
letters from, VI, 157-207; congrega- 
tions of Cardinals, 157; public con- 
sistory, 159; celebration of Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul, 161; illumination of 
Saint Peter’s, 165; the Church of Saint 
Paul on the road to Ostia, 169; epis- 
copal consecration by the Greek rite, 
169; examination of Italian bishops- 
elect, 171; Msgr. Mezzofanti, 122; Car- 
dinal Frosini, 173; public disputation, 
174; learned Literary Societies of 
Rome, 180; theological schools, 188; 
Theiner on ecclesiastical seminaries, 
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192; feast and church of Saint Peter’s 
chains, 195; Invito sagro, 206; v., Holy 
Week, Peter, Pope, Willis. 

Romulus Augustulus, III, 394. 

Roric, king of Danes, devastates Germany, 
Vy 297, 

Roscommon, destroyed by Northmen, V, 
294, 

Rosscia, the scattered, IV, 361. 

Rota, auditors of the, V, 407. 

Rouen sacked by Northmen, V, 296. 

Roxolani, ancient tribe, IV, 361. 

Rufinus, historian, I, 465. 

Rule of faith, Bible not the, I, 381. 

Rurick, king of the Russi, IV, 359; his 
last descendant, 365. 

Russi, tribe of Scythians, IV, 361. 

Russia, Catholic Primate, IV, 367; chris- 
tianized, IV, 350, 395; the Greek 
Schism, IV, 363, 364; the Russian 
Church, IT, 551; independent, IV, 365; 
different liturgical rites, IV, 368; 
present Catholic hierarchy, IV, 369. 

Rutheni and Russi, IV, 361. 

Ryan, Rev. Cornelius, his death, VII, 
135, 268. 
Ryan, vs. De 
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Lacour, restitution, IT, 


SaBAS, Saint, and Emperor Anastasius, 
TV, 386. 

Sabinian, pope, III, 506. 

Sacramentarians, their doctrine, I, 89, 
93, 116, 298; German, and Eucharist, 
97. 

Sacraments, as viewed by Lutherans, I, 
72, 187; as viewed by Catholics, 187; 
disposition required, 187; Councils of 
Trent, Florence, Narbonne, I, 189; 
efficacy of, 190, which is derived from 
merits of Christ, 195; Catholic doctrine 
misrepresented, 195, 197; Luther and 
Kemnitz and the Bible, on opus oper- 
atum, 203; intention, 300; certainty 
of their validity, 320. 

Sacrifice of the Mass, V, 375, offered to 


God, not to the Saints, IT, 12; Old 


Testament types of, V, 380. 
Sacristan, ecclesiastical office, V, 327; the 
' pope’s, 404. 
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Sacristy, its location, V, 332, 347, 357. 

Saint Mary’s, Ga., first church, VII, 
264. 

Saint Ouen Abbey, burnt by Northmen, 
V, 269. 

Saint Peter, Roman residence and epis- 
copate, III, 329-384; denied by Rev. 
Blane, 331; first denied by Wickliff’s 
teacher and the Lutherans, 341; as- 
serted by Papias of Hieropolis, 342; 
Dionysius of Corinth, 344; St. Clement 
I, 347; Saint Ignatius of Antioch, 
350; other early Christian writers, 351; 
faith not built on Peter’s Roman res- 
idence, 356; fact admitted by early 
heretics and schismatics, 358; Anglican 
writers, 358; writers of the fourth, 
359, and following centuries, 364; 
Babylon in Peter’s Epistle is Rome, 
365; Jews in Rome, 366; other con- 
jectures examined, 369; Hugo Gro- 
tius, 372; Bible not inconsistent with 
Peter’s stay at Rome, 373; Peter at 
Antioch, 376; journeys of Peter and 
Paul, 377; omission of Peter’s name 
in Paul’s epistles explained, 381; Prot- 
estant testimony, 382. 

Saint Pierre, French commander at Fort 
Pitty MEEANS1s. 

Saints, invocation of the, I, 501; at mass, 
V, 340; commemorated at mass, 367, 
381; their intercession, 341; litany 
of, I, 502; the Anglican Church, I, 504; 
invocation not unreasonable, II, 39, nor 
idolatrous, II, 9, V, 342, nor deroga- 
tory to Christ, 343; their relics in the 
altar, V, 318. 

Salamanca University, on power of pope, 
II, 394, ITI, 143. 

Salt in the blessing of holy water, V, 
335. 

Salvation, by Christ only, II, 17; the 
Sacraments, I, 188; and good works, 
229; exclusive, Catholic doctrine, I, 
404, II, 406, 437, 451; explained, IT, 
411, V, 508; taught by Protestant 
sects, II, 406; this doctrine not un- 
charitable, 409; Anglican Church, 407, 
415; Presbyterians, 407, 423; Congre- 
gationalists, 429; Scotch Kirk, 407, 
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430; Dutch Reformed, 408, 443; Bap- 
tists, 439; Methodist, 445; summary, 
451; eternal, object of serious thought, 
VI, 252, 258. 

Salvian of Marseilles, on colonist slaves, 
Vi S28: 

Salzburg Council, on prayers in the mass, 
V, 383. 

Samaritan, version of Moses, I, 152. 

Sancho III of Castile and Calatrava, IV, 
200. 

Sanctification of Christian life, VI, 237, 
239, 252, 259, 303, 338. 

Sanctuary, part of church edifice, to the 
east, V, 331. 

Sanctus, in the Mass, V, 365. 

Sandals, episcopal, in liturgy, V, 328. 

San Domingo colonists in Georgia, IV, 
308. . 

Sanhedrin, supreme Jewish tribunal, I, 
32. 

San Marino, republic, protected by the 
pope, VII, 33; hospital of the Brother- 
hood of, VII, 190. 

Sapienza, the Roman University, VI, 189. 

Saracens, in Africa, V, 290; Spain, 291; 
France and Italy, 292. 

Saragossa, pretended miracle of, II, 298; 
Council on slaves, V, 272. 

Sarpi, Paolo, misquoted, I, 194; no au- 
thority, I, 472; history of the Council 
of Trent false, II, 46, 57, 130; the 
Diet of Naumburg, IV, 94. 

Satisfaction for sins, II, 129; in con- 
fession, II, 511, IV, 205, 214. 

Saturday, holy, in Rome, V, 455; peculiar 
features in mass, V, 461. 

Saul, Lawrence, letter to O’Connor on 
persecution, ITI, 208. 

Saurin, on indulgences and _ sin-license, 
IV, 39, 47; TLaxz-book of Roman Chan- 
cery, 61. 

Savannah, Ga., first Catholic parish, IV, 
308, 311, 326; church dedicated, VII, 
262. ; 

Saxonic confession, I, 108. 

Saxons and Danes in England, VII, 411. 

Saxony, Catholic Elector, tolerant, II, 
346. 

Scandinavia, pagan, IV, 342; Christian, 


343, 347, 355; its mythology, 354; 
described, V, 293. 

Scandinavian and Danish barbarians, the 
duel, VII, 428. 

Scepticism, the sophistry of, VII, 16. 

Sceptics argument against revelation, I, 
42, 

Schism, the Great, of the West, III, 58; 
origin, 62; did not destroy unity of 
faith or allegiance to rightful pope, 
III, 60, 66; supposed parallel in 
United States, III, 60; the Greek, his- 
toric sketch, IV, 399; the Jansenist, 
METS 

Scholar, his pleasures, 
Pleasures. 

Scholastica, Saint, prayer to, IT, 19. 

Schoolmen, the, and the Eucharist, IT, 
501; their works, 503; phraseology, 
504. 

Schools, Catholic, V, 65; and the com- 
mon School Fund, 72. 

Sciscidents, sect, IV, 13. 

Sclavonians, christianized, IV, 359; lit- 
urgy, 367. 

Scotch, Confession of faith, II, 368, 
430; directory for worship, II, 431; 
liturgy, II, 274; Presbyterians and 
England, III, 171. 

‘*Seotch Irish,’’ the, IV, 271; settle in 
Carolina, 300. 

Scotland, converted, I, 477; invaded by 
Northmen, V, 293, 301; church of, 
agreement with England, II, 430; gen- 
eral assembly of, 1648, 432; against 
Anglican liturgy, 433; and episcopacy, 
435. 

Scotus Erigena, on Eucharist, II, 125; 
denies transubstantiation, I, 136, ITI, 
513. 

Scriptures, sacred; v., Bible. 

Scutage in Ireland, VI, 19. 

Sects, and the Church, I, 10, 25; Bible, 
7, 15, 24, 26; confession, 7; private 
judgment, 7; authority and infallibil- 
ity, 7, 25; separated from the Church, 
10, 12, 21, 44; practically claim in- 
fallibility, 25, but deny it in theory, 
92; less tolerant and liberal than 
Catholic Church, IJ, 419, 421, 425, 


VII, 372; %, 
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429, 431, 438, 444; all together less 
numerous than Church, 465; old and 
new, on ‘‘Catholic,’’ V, 101; among 
the Jews, I, 29. 

See, holy, its benefactions stopped by its 
spoliation, VII, 147, 242. 

Seleucia not Babylon, III, 372. 

Seminaries, ecclesiastical, by Theiner, 
VI, 192. 

Senators, papal, their court dress, V, 
405. 

Senses, where evidence of the, fails, II, 
120; evidence of, and miracles, III, 
321. 

Septuagint, version of Bible, I, 151. 

Sepulchre in Holy Week, V, 433. 

Sequence, liturgical song, V, 354. 

Serfs; v., Colonist slaves. 

Sergius I, pope, and the Agnus Dei in 
Mass, V, 385; and the Holy Cross, 453. 

Sergius III, bad pope, III, 498. 

Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople, IV, 
395. 

Sermon, during the mass, V, 357. 

Serpent, the brazen, III, 295; became 
an idol, 299. 

Serpentino stone, VI, 222. 

Sexagesima Sunday, VI, 283. 

Sexes, separation of, in church, V, 332, 
386. 
Shakespeare, quotations from, III, 160. 
Sheehan, Rev. Godfrey, his death, VII, 

89, 211. 

Sheldon, Bp. of Canterbury, on purga- 
tory, III, 32. 

Sherwood, student, martyred, III, 196. 

Shied, Richard, on persecution in Ireland, 
KIT, 209. 

Shrewsbury, Earl of, calumniated, III, 
106. 

Shrovetide, or Lenten season, VI, 292. 

Sibilla, Bagnodella, V, 168, 171. 

Sibon, a monk, and the Tax-book of the 
Roman Chancery, IV, 43, 63, 83, 84, 
86. 

Sibyl of Cumae and Aeneas, V, 163; her 
cavern, 166. 

‘Sicily, a papal fief, III, 403; Gregory 
the Great, V, 246. 
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Siestrzenciewicz, Abp. of Mohilow, IV, 
367, 

Sigefride, Saint, apostle of Sweden, IV, 
348. 

Sigismund I, of Poland, and the Teutonic 
Knights, I, 253. 

Sigismund IT, of Poland, favors Luther- 
ans, I, 256, 275. 

Sigismund III, of Poland and Sweden, 
I, 276; deprived of Swedish crown, 
IV, 351. 

Sigismund, emperor, and the Council of 
Constance, III, 64; Benedict XIII, III, 
65; John Huss, IV, 179. | 

Signature, voters of the papal, V, 408. 

Silber’s edition of the Rules of the 
Loman Chancery, IV, 68, 80, 101. 

Silence, may be strong evidence, II, 547; 
a help to spiritual life, V, 483, 493. 

Silverius, pope, persecuted, IV, 389. 

Simony, IV, 119, 242. 

Sin, venial and mortal, III, 428, 442; 
guilt and punishment, IV, 208; tem- 
poral punishment, V, 345; forgiveness 
only by God’s power, IV, 118; source 
of slavery, V, 194. 

Sinai, Mt., revelation on, I, 27. 

Sinecures in Anglican Church, III, 432, 

Sioux language, V, 121. 

Siricius, pope, I, 462. 

Siroes, king of Persia, and the Holy 
Cross, V, 453. 

Sitric, the Danish invader, VII, 412; his 
death, VII, 413. 

Sitric, the Norman chief, V, 300, 303. 

Sixtine chapel, in the Vatican, V, 410, 
435, 447, 457; arrangements for royal 
visitors and the diplomatic corps, 410. 

Sixtus IV, and the Chancery Tax-book, 
IV, 137, 140; Bull of Crusades, 201. 

Sixtus V and England, IJ, 161. 

Sixtus, and Henry of Navarre, III, 387, 
411, 416; reorganizes college of pro- 
thonotaries, V, 406. 

Slavery, in United States, IV, 317; South 
Carolina, 318; Letters on Domestic, 
V, 183-311; Mr. Forsyth’s remarks 
on, and against Mr. O’Connell, and 
Gregory XVI, 183; O’Connell and the 
pope defended, 184; difference between 
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slave trade and domestic slavery, 186; 
pope condemns only the first, 187, 192, 
211; New York abolitionists and Bp. 
England’s mission to Hayti, 189; the 
IV Provincial Council of Baltimore ae- 
cepts papal letter, 190; pope con- 
demns slave trade of Portugal and 
Spain, 191, 196; voluntary slavery not 
against natural law, 192; its benefits, 
194; Church considers slavery a con- 
sequence of sin, 196; just titles to 
slave-holding refer only to service of 
body, 196; under the patriarchs, 196, 
and the Mosaic law, 198; titles stated 
in the divine law, 201, and the law of 
nations, 203; Hebrew and pagan, 203; 
Jesus Christ, 204, the Apostles, 206; 
pagan and Christian slaves, 210; 
church legislation during the first four 
centuries, 212; the fifth century, 218; 
modification of, at this period, 224; 
the sixth century, Councils in Gaul, 
227, Ireland and Britain, 232, Spain, 
235; Gregory the Great, 238; laws on 
Jewish and pagan slave-holders, 243; 
law digest on, at this period, 249; Greg- 
ory I protects the Jews, 251; modifica- 
tions regarding marriage and family 
relations of slaves, 260; maxims of 
Gregory I, 264; Europe at this period, 
269; the seventh century, 270; the 
eighth century, 276; capitularies of 
Charlemagne, 281; résumé, 288; in- 
fluence of Mahommetanism, 289, and 
the Northmen or Danes, 293; in Eng- 
land, under Anglo-Saxon kings, 307, 

Slave trade, differs from domestic slav- 
ery, V, 186; condemned by Pope Greg- 
ory AVE V, 187, 266: 

Slavonia asks for Christian missionaries, 
Mi, 297. 

Sleidan, I, 90, 235. 

Smalcald, confession of, I, 99; league, 
223, 237; articles, 239. 

Smith, Rev. Hugh, letters to, II, 171; 
sermon on Bible and Church, II, 172. 

Smotriski, best grammar of old Slavo- 
nian language, IV, 368. 

Societies, literary and scientific, and their 


work, VII, 365; the literary and phil- 
osophic, of South Carolina, VII, 337, 
368. 

Socrates, historian, I, 465. 

Soirees, Roman, VI, 216. 

Soldiers’ courage, and the duel, VII, 
435. 

Solitude, help to spiritual life, V, 483; 
fruits of religious, VI, 396. 

Solorzano y Pereya, Politica Indiana, IV, 
197. 

Sophia, Saint, 
393. 

Sophronius of Jerusalem, fights the Mo- 
nothelites, IV, 396. 

Soter, Dionysius to bishop, III, 345. 

Souel, missionary, with the Yazoos, V, 
131, 

South America, Catholicity in, IV, 221; 
mistakes of the North American Re- 
view on the South American Hier- 
archy, 221; corrections, 222; Alexan- 
der VI, drawing the line from pole to 
pole, 221, 223; papal jurisdiction, 222, 
224; privileges of the Spanish crown, 
227; charges of the North American 
Review, 228; Pazos, a_ slanderous 
writer, 228, 230, 234, 237; different 
classes of writers on Spain, 230; Eng- 
lish prejudice, 231; Council of Trent 
on bishops and cardinals, 232; on 
justification, 238; clergy of, and the 
native language, 235; Indians of, not 
ignorant of faith, 241; Pazos’ charges 
rebutted, 244; Bull of Composition no 
longer useful, 246; Church not respon- 
sible for abuses, 246; anti-Catholic 
prejudice in America, 247; charge of 
ignorance in, answered, 249; Canada 
refuses to join the colonies, 254. 

South Carolina, addresses to the Church 
conventions of, VII, 76, 83, 85, 90, 
95, 101, 110, 119, 130, 135, 152,166, 
181; Charleston affliction, a warning 
from heaven, 76; difficulties of church 
work, 77; progress, 78; Columbia, 78, 
87, 92, 98, 108; great needs of the 
seminary,” 7940.90, 97 (055) Tia aa2 7, 
133, 138, 157, 168; firmness of the 


in Constantinople, IV, 
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Church, 82; the Constitution of the 
diocese, 78, 83, 128, 180 (change) ; 
need of clergymen, 85, 87, 93; death 
of Abp. Marechal, appointment of Dr. 
Whitfield, 91; help from the Society 
of the Propagation at Paris and 
Lyons, 96; education of children, 99, 
118, 189; the I Provincial Council of 
Baltimore, 100; the bishop’s office, 102; 
the clergy, 104, 169; the cathedral 
debt, 93, 98, 107; the Charleston cem- 
etery, 109; United States Catholic Mis- 
cellany, 109, 149, 174; new missions 
needed, 110, 140, 160; help from 
abroad,, 214) L20 STS 1,. idee BGs 
of France, 114, and Ireland, 115; the 
Sisters of our Lady of Mercy, 116, 
127, 163, 175, 189; Provincial Coun- 
cil, 118; diocesan synod, 119; Bp. 
England’s endeavors at Rome, 120, 142, 
147; IL Provincial Council of Balti- 
more, 121; in France, 122, Bavaria, 
123, Vienna, 124, Ireland, 124; higher 
education of girls, 126; Bp. England’s 
coming journey, 129; his repeated ab- 
sence, 130, 153; the coadjutor ques- 
tion, 130, , 151, 1673) eTtt ot) Lord 
Clifford, 132; the Ursuline Nuns, 132, 
163, 176, 189; care of the orphans, 
134, 188; death of Abp. Whitfield, 
succeeded by Dr. Eccleston, 134; oppo- 
sition to American Catholics, 136; So- 
ciety of Saint John the Baptist, 148, 
162, 173, 184; religious communities, 
150; colored school closed by opposi- 
tion, 151; late Emperor Francis I, 
152; death of Miss Julia Datty (Sister 
Benedicta), 163; slanders on Catholic 
convents, 164; revenues, 172; III Pro- 
vincial Council of Baltimore, VII, 176; 
anti-Catholic agitation, VII, 176; fund 
for indigent clergy, VII, 178; the 
bishop’s cathetraticum, VII, 179; loss 
of church by the fire, VII, 182; the 
yellow fever, VII, 183; growth of dio- 
cese, VII, 185; care of emigrants, VII, 
188; amending the constitution, VII, 
190, 250, 252; diocese incorporated, 
VII, 78*"'bigotry, IV, 3035) etviliza- 


tion, IV, 305; anti-Catholic clause re- 
moved from state constitution, IV, 
306; decision on church legacy, III, 
435; slaves, IV, 317; v., Charleston. 

Southern character, IV, 450. 

Southern Religious Telegraph, attacks 
on loyalty of Catholics, IV, 411, 463; 
refuted, 415; vulgarity of attack, 429, 
451, 461; the danger ridiculed, 464; 
charges answered, 466; attack on con- 
gress, 478; and the government, 498. 

Southey, the poet, reputed author of 
Blanco White’s book, III, 43. 

Sovereignty of the people, VII, 68. 

Spain, its ‘‘ignorant’’ clergy, IT, 402; 
their Irish pupils, 403; its political 
state misrepresented, 518; and Portu- 
gal in South America, IV, 223; eccle- 
siastical privileges of the crown, 227; 
and slave trade, V, 191; persecutions 
in, and England compared, III, 195; 
and the Saracens, V, 291; and the first 
settlers in Ireland, VII, 398; Phoe- 
nician colonies, VII, 402. 

Spalatro Synod, and Slavonian liturgy, 
IV, 368. 

Spalding, J. M., of Kentucky, his public | 
disputation in. Rome, VI, 175. 

Spanheim, Lutheran, on purgatory, III, 
29; on Cairo, III, 372. 

Sparks, Life of Geo. Washington, VII, 
309, 313;' 320. 

Spelman, Collection of English Laws, 
IIT, 448. 

Spire, Diet of, I, 239, 245, 389, 495. 

Spirits, evil, and their influence, V, 334. 

State, and federal government, IV, 486; 
and church, in the Middle Ages, IV, 
490; v., Union. 

Stations, divisions of the day, V, 419. 

Statues, religious in churches, V, 319; 
v., Images, Veneration. 

Stenon, famous anatomist and Vicar 
Apostolic at Hamburg, IV, 345. 

Stenon, king of Sweden, IV, 344. 

Stephen I, pope, I, 313; bars slave ac- 
cusers, V, 213. 

Stephen II, and the Roman people, V, 
464. 

Stephen V, and Photius, IV, 362. 
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Stephen VI, bad pope, III, 497. 

Stephen VII, pope, III, 502. 

Stephen, Bp. of Doria, sent to Pope 
Honorius, IV, 397. 

Stephen, king of Hungary, IV, 360. 

Stephen, Saint, date of martyrdom, IIT, 
375. 

Sterawersi, Russian sect, IV, 365. 

Sterne’s blasphemous form of excom- 
munication in Tristram Shandy, VI, 
479. 

Stilichon, consul, conquers the Goths, V, 
227. 

Stockholm, Catholic church built, I, 280. 

Stole, liturgical dress, V, 324; of the 
deacon, 326. 

Stones in pagan worship, II, 103. 

Stowe’s Chronicle, III, 196. 

Strabo, on Babylon, III, 370; and Cairo, 
371. 

Strassburg confession, I, 88, 96. 

Sture, of Sweden, murdered, I, 275. 

Styx, identified as Lucrine Lake, V, 169. 

Subdeacon, his liturgieal office and dress, 
V, 326, 340, 354; searf or veil, 361, 
363, 386. 

Subdeacons, 
407. 

Subpanation, I, 70. 

Substance, and qualities, II, 508; differ- 
ent from appearance, I, 351. 

‘‘Substantial form’’ explained, II, 504. 

Suburban, Cardinal pial sees, V, 401. 


Apostolic, suppressed, V, 


Suburban cities, pope’s jurisdiction be- 
yond, I, 465. 

Suburbicarian territory, I, 466. 

Succession, apostolic, I, 11, 21, II, 438; 
not explicitly stated in Bible, 470. 

Succintorium, papal, V, 466. 

Sudarium, liturgical dress, V, 324. 
Sulpitius Severus, on Peter in Rome, III, 
361; the ‘‘Christian Sallust,’’ 362. 
Sumter, S. C., parish organized, VII, 

185; church blessed, VII, 263. 
Sun-worship among the Natchez, V, 118, 
155. 
Sunday, law, puritan, IV, 472; mail, 
Congress and Evangelicals, 468, 483; 
schools and politics, 470, 473, 475, 506; 
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Sehool Union, American, and 
slaves in England, V, 305. 

Superabundance, of the merits of Christ 
and of the Saints, VI, 333. 

Supererogation, doctrine of, I, 387. 

Superstition, I, 425, 427; and Catholic 
ceremonial, LV, 456; judicial duel, VII, 
430; charges against Catholics, V, 88, 
answered, V, 89, 397; among the In- 
dians, V, 154. 

Supper, the last, V, 427. 

Supralapsarians, I, 474. 

Supremacy, ecclesiastical, in civil laws, 
justifies all religious persecutions, ITI, 
dy VS: 

Surplice, liturgical dress, V, 323, 327, 
329. 

Suspension, absolution from, IV, 122. 

Sweden, christianized, IV, 347; Reforma- 
tion, I, 261, 269; conquered by Chris- 
tiern of Denmark, IV, 349; Lutheran- 
ism introduced, 350; senate of, mur- 
dered by Christiern IT, I, 260, II, 269. 

Sweyn II (Sweno), of Denmark, IV, 
344, 348; first Danish king of England, 
VII, 429. 

Sweyn of Norway makes treaty with 
Ethelred of England, V, 305. 

Swift, Dean, on transubstantiation, I, 
67; his death, 118. 

Switzerland, religious war, I, 96; and its 
languages, VII, 384. 

Sylvester III, antipope, ITI, 507. 

Sylvester, pope, I, 460; and Emperor 
Constantine, II], 175. 

Symbolism, of the mass, V, 320, 331, 
333, 336, 348, 354, 357, 362, 364, 379, 
381, 384, 387; of functions in Holy 
Week, V, 412, 422, 437, 442, 456, 458, 
464, 469. 

Symmachus, Saint, and Eutychians, IV, 
386; confirms Council of Gangrae on 
slavery, V, 216; Gloria at Mass, 349. 

Synagogue, Jewish, infallible tribunal, 
TI, 482. 

Syriac version of Bible, I, 151. 

Syrians believe in purgatory, II, 545. 


474; 


Tacitus, on German slaves, V, 226. 
Tamaronas Indians, V, 116. 
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Tanacharison, Indian chief, and Geo. 
Washington, VII, 315. 

Taney, Judge R. B., on religion and 
civil allegiance in U. S., VI, 492. 

Tanistry holding of land, in Ireland, VI, 
20. 

Tara, old Irish parliament, VII, 405; 
Saint Patrick at Tara, 408. 

Tartarus of Virgil located, VI, 176. 

Tartary christianized, IV, 361. 

Tassilo, duke of Bavaria, V, 299. 

Taxz-book of the Roman Chancery, with 
Latin title, [V, 36-40; translations and 
editions, 42; question of authenticity, 
IV, 46; Pinet’s edition and forgery, 
48, 55, 57; on the Index, 43, 56; de- 
fined, 52; first editions, 53; discredited 
by modern scholars, 57; later editions, 
57; v., Roman Chancery. 

Taylor, Hugh, martyred, III, 197. 

Taylor, The Atonement, II, 319. 

Taymont, Abp. of Magdeburg, IV, 361. 

Telesphore, pope, orders the Gloria at 
Mass, V, 249. 

Temperance, societies and Catholics, IV, 
441; in eating and drinking a great 
virtue, VI, 240; practice, VII, 277. 

Templar, the Knights, in Spain, IV, 200. 

Temporal, possessions and revenues of 
clergy condemned by Waldenses, IV, 
18; power; v., Pope. 

Tenebrae, evening office during holy 
week, V, 421, 441, 449, VI, 216; noise 
at the end, 425. 

Tennessee Conference, the, I, 63. 

Tertullian, on transubstantiation, I, 289; 
on mixed marriages, I, 295; purga- 
tory, II, 527; prayer for dead, II, 
537; Lenten fast, VI, 282, and ab- 
stinence, 284, 298; on Irenaeus, IT, 
555, III, 352; a Montanist, I, 289. 

Testoath of British Catholics, II, 390; 
v., England. 

Tetzel and his questors, IV, 129. 

Teutonic Knights, conquer pagan Prus- 
sia, I, 252; merge with the Knights 
of Livonia, 253; their war with Po- 
land, 253. 

Theiner, A., on ecclesiastical seminaries, 
VI, 192. 
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Theism the primitive religion, V, 107. 

Theodomir, king of Spain, V, 235. 

Theodora, empress, I, 136, IV, 358; a 
Eutychian, 389; excommunicated, 392. 

Theodore I, pope, IV, 398. 

Theodore II, pope, III, 498. 

Theodore, Abp. of Canterbury, ITI, 442; 
on slaves, V, 276. 

Theodore, Ascidas, ex-Abp. of Caesarea, 
TV, 391. 

Theodore, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
Monothelite, IV, 398. 

Theodore of Marseilles, and the Jews, 
V, 253. 

Theodore of Mopsuesta, heretic, IV, 379, 
391, 

Theodoret, Bp. of Cyrus, on purgatory, 
II, 523; prayer for the dead, 530; 
Bible interpretation, 556; on Saint 
Irenaeus, III, 352; Peter in Rome, 
IIT, 353, 363. 

Theodosian Code, on slaves, V, 219, 226, 
245. 

Theodosius, emperor, I, 461; on Peter 
in Rome, III, 362. 

Theodosius, Jr., emperor, IV, 381. 

Theodotus, king of Goths, IV, 389. 

Theodulf, Bp. of Orleans, the hymn 
Gloria, laus, V, 417; Lenten regula- 
tions, VI, 292. 

Theological Schools of Rome, VI, 188. 

Theology, speculative, dogmatic, practi- 
eal, VII, 345. 

Theophanes, imperial secretary, IV, 404. 

Theophilus, iconoclast emperor, IV, 358. 

Theophilus, of Alexandria, IV, 379; on 
Lenten fast, VI, 271. 

Theophylact, papal legate in England, 
Ill, 441. 

Theophylact of Bulgaria, on the Eucha- 
rist, I, 91; prayer for the dead, II, 
529. 

Thionville, Council of, on slaves, V, 285. 

Thomas Aquinas, St., on image worship, 
II, 50, 114; pagan idolatry, 61; vows 
and promises, III, 126; veneration of 
images, 287; effect of on indulgences, 
IV, 103; the Immaculate Conception, 
250; slavery, V, 193; the Creed, 359; 
the fast collation, VI, 286. 
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Thomas, Saint, apostle, Christians of, 
and South American Indians, V, 132, 
150. 

Thomas 4 Becket, and Henry [I], VI, 
67. 

Thomas of Canterbury, murdered, VII, 
407. ' 

Thornton, Abraham, appeals to the duel, 
VII, 430. 

Thrace, Saint Paul in, IV, 371; patri- 
archate of Constantinople, 377. 

Three Chapters, the, IV, 392, 400. 

Thurifer, or censer bearer, V, 327, 367. 

Tiara, the papal, V, 463. 

Tiberius Constantine, Greek emperor, IV, 
394, 

Tilman, on intention, I, 311. 

Timothy, Bp. of Constantinople, orders 
Creed in the mass, V, 350. 

Titans of Virgil and the Grotto del Cane, 
Vy L7G, 

Titles, cardinalitial, V, 402. 

Tobias praying for the dead, III, 15. 

Tofanelli, famous painter, dies, VI, 179. 

Toga, the Roman, V, 317, 323. 

Toledo, submits to the Saracens, V, 291; 
III Council of, on slaves, 235; IV 
Council of, on heretics, II, 457; slaves, 
V, 270; the ‘‘Our Father’’ at mass, 
383; VII Council of, on the ceremony 
of washing the feet on Maundy Thurs- 
cay, 437; VIII Couneil of, on Len- 
tenuitast, View ATO sox WoL ET Ov E, 
XVII Councils of, on slaves, V, 271. 

Tolerance, religious, I, 232; in France, 
IT, 341, 346; Saxony, 346; not learned 
from Protestants, 455; plea for mu- 
tual, VIL, 75: 

Toole, Miss, persecuted, III, 207. 

Topliff, the priesthunter, III, 198. 

Topography, natural basis of best poetic 
descriptions, V, 160. 

Tosti, Antonio, papal state treasurer, 
VI, 150. 

Toulouse, pillaged by Northmen, V, 296. 

Tourmond, the Norman apostate, V, 303. 

Tournaments, ancient, and the duel, VII, 
427-433; ladies at, 448. 

Towel of Veronica at Rome, V, 454. 


. Townshend, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


TLE lois 

Trabea, the Roman, V, 317, 325, 328. 

Tract Society, Catholic, of Baltimore, 
VII, 180, 279. 

Tractus, part of the mass, V, 253. 

Tradition, defined, II, 491, 493; infal- 
lible, II, 154; a witness of facts of 
revelation, III, 343, 364, VII, 27; v., 
Bible and Church. 

Transmigration of souls and purgatory, 
1a ez 

Transubstantiation, and the real presence 
in the Eucharist, Catholic doctrine of, 
I, 57-288; Dr. Bachman’s sermon, I, 
58; and the Reformers, I, 67, 82; and 
consubstantiation, I, 70, 89, 91, 349, 
354; disagreement among the Re- 
formers, I, 86, 98, 101, 179; Sacra- 
mentarians, I, 89, 97, 116; defined, 
TT, 91, Vie 3725) explained, 1,105) IL, 
121; Zwingli and Sacramentarians, I, 
93, 116; opposed to Luther, I, 95; 
agree at Wittenberg, I, 97; real pres- 
ence maintained by Lutherans, I, 99, 
111, 354; elevation and mass abolish- 
ed, I, 100; Hinkelites on Eucharist, 
I, 101; Melanchton,: I, 89, 91,-101, 
107, 117; ubiquity, I, 109; not con- 
demned by Augsburg confession, I, 
88, 106, 109; not contrary to reason 
nor absurd, I, 110, 118, 140, 159, 300, 
351, 428, 440, 445; Luther allows Ital- 
ian Protestants to hold, I, 110; Luther 
on, and consubstantiation, I, 111; Cal- 
vin against Luther and Zwingli, I, 
120, 122, and ubiquity, I, 130; other 
heretics deny, and real presence, I, 
32; proved by the Church, I, 139, 
from Bible, 140, 430, 437; types of 
the Eucharist, the Paschal Lamb, I, 
140, 431; the Blood of the Covenant, 
144; the Manna, 147; Melchizedech, 
150; Christ’s promise, I, 160; figura- 
tive sense untenable, I, 169, 428, II, 
123; institution of the Eucharist, I, 
145, 172, 488; reported by Saint Luke, 
172; Saint Matthew, 175; St. Mark, 
177; Protestant interpretation divid- 
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ed, 179, 433; Tertullian explained, I, . 


289; decree of Pius I, pope, I, 296; 
Rev. Bedell’s objection answered, I, 
349; the cup denied to Catholics, I, 
353, 384; false idea of, I, 386; multi- 
location of Christ’s spiritualized body, 
I, 449, II, 499, V, 372; adoration of 
Eucharist not idolatry, 452, 497; 
not invented by Lateran Council, IT, 
126, 513, V, 375, nor questioned be- 
fore the tenth century, III, 320, but 
testified by irrefragable proofs, II, 
492, by the testimony of Christ, V, 
373, and of the early church, 374, 
even by early heretic sects, 375, and 
present Christianity, 376; a mystery, 
I, 350; effected by God’s power, II, 
495; a mysterious change, II, 500; 
effecting a supernatural mode of ex- 
istence, V, 370; not dependent on 
Aristotelic philosophy, II, 507, but on 
God’s testimony, V, 371. 

Travancor, kingdom, converted, II, 289. 

‘(Pray,?? a dog story, LV,402,. 

Treasure of expiatory merit 
church, VI, 334. 

Treasurer of the Apostolic chamber, V, 
406. 

Trent, Council of, assembled, I, 240; 
history, 472, II, 47; chapters and can- 
ons, I, 104; on the Bible, 17; Eucha- 
rist, 67, 104; justification, 188, IT, 17, 
23, 485; the sacraments, I, 189; bap- 
tism, 213; intention, 322, 324; invo- 
cation of the Saints, II, 24;. worship 
of images, 45; penance, 130; indul- 
gences, 141; Bible and tradition, 152; 
examination of miracles, 281; infal- 
libility, III, 75; interpretation of 
Bible, IV, 99; saving faith, III, 101; 
election of pastors, 269; merit of good 
works, 285; the sinner’s reconcilia- 
tion with God, 119; justification and 
good works, 238; abuses regarding in- 
dulgences, 129; bishops and pastors, 
232; ecclesiastical provinces, IV, 377; 
canon of the mass, V, 366; Easter 

VI, 299; indulgences, 


in the 


communion, 


327; condemns the duel, VII, 432; 
did not purge the works of the Fa- 
thers, III, 355; Protestant princes and 
their grievances, IV, 96; the Tazx-book 
of the Roman Chancery, 67, 73. 

Trial by combat, and the duel, VII, 428. 

Triangle candlestick in holy week, V, 
422, 

Tribonian, questor of Justinian, IV, 388. 

Tribunal, supreme Christian, II, 171, 
267, II, 315; of law, not the duel, 
must regulate disputes between men, 
VII, 441; v., Courts. 

Tributum, a servile condition, V, 227. 

Triburia, Council of, on indulgences, IIT, 
517; relaxation of public penances, 
PVA aS Saher 

Trimbleston, Lord, and the Irish declara- 
tion, III, 133. 

Trinity and the Bible, II, 475. 

Trinity Church in New York, III, 122. 

Trisagion or Sanctus in mass, V, 365; 
Palm Sunday, V, 412; Good Friday, 
447, 

Troas in Lysia and Saint Paul, IV, 371. 

Troilus, Abp. of Upsala, IV, 349. 

Troup, Governor of Georgia, letter to, 
on the Church and feudalism, VI, 94. 

Troy, Abp. of Ireland, II, 148. 

Troyes, Council of, and the Knights Tem- 
plar, IV, 200. 

Trullo, Council of, and the Liturgy of 
Saint James, IT, 542; on testimony of 
slaves, V, 237. 

Trustee system in Catholic parishes, IV, 
288. 

‘‘Truth,’’ his letters against infallibil- 
ity, I, 3, 37, 45, 54. 

Truth Teller, the, on anti-Catholic prej- 
udice, V, 94. 

Truth and Catholic ceremonial, IV, 456; 
discovery of, distinct from preserva- 
tion, II, 493; always one, 181; may 
not be rejected, 359. 

Tubes, golden, for the pope’s communion, 

Vv, 469. 

Tunic, liturgical vestment, V, 326; pon- 
tifical, 328. 
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Tuppius, Latin version of grievance of 
Protestant princes against Rome, IV, 
97; 

Turgesius, the Norwegian, invades Ire- 
land, V, 294; defeated, 295. 

Turkey, European, the church in, 371. : 

Turks brought into Thrace, IV, 395. 

Type, the, of Constance II, IV, 398. 

Types, in the Old Testament, I, 29, 143, 
171; of the Eucharist, I, 140; of the 
Redeemer, I, 171; of the sacrifice of 
mass, V, 380. 

Tyre, capital of Phoenicia, and its colo- 
nies, VII, 400, 402. 

Tyrrhessian Sea, the, V, 161. 


Usiquity, doctrine of, I, 109; Calvin, 
T, 130; not an attribute of the Saints, 
V, 341. 

Uduman, Bp. of Wexio, martyred, IV, 
348. 

Ulm, Protestant meeting, I, 248. 

Ulpian on slaves, V, 214. 

Ulrica, Leonora, queen of Sweden, I, 
278. 

Ulrick, duke of Wiirtemberg, I, 262. 


Ulster and the Regium donum, VII, . 


420, 423. 

Uncertainty of one’s righteousness, I, 
319, 325. 

Unchangeableness of Catholic Doctrine, 
Th 159,V, 2 330; 


Unction, extreme, I, 453, II, 514; in 


Anglican Church, 514; primitive tes- 
timony, 575. 

Union of Church and State, in Europe, 
I, 222; in America, 225; usually 
harmful to Church, VI, 77, VII, 36. 

Unitarians, I, 24, 26; on Trinity, II, 
472, 475; on miracles, III, 321; are 
right by Protestant principle, III, 
102. 

United Irishmen, the, VII, 420. 

United States, Catholicity in, IV, 259; 
Catholic and Protestant sections, 264; 
Constitution and government and the 
Catholic Church, IV, 459; its powers, 
478, 485; different religious denomina- 
tions, 483; federal and state govern- 


ment, 486; Constitution of, and re- 
ligion, 488, 492, 495; American Cath- 
olics, III, 105, 151, 159, 169; pres- 
ident of, and the pope in the middle 
ages, III, 145; senate of, its chap- 
lain and Catholics, IIT, 158, 168; Su- 
preme Court of, I, 14, 18, 33; not a 
Protestant country, IV, 493; civil 
equality for Catholics, 495, 504. 

United States Catholic Miscellany, I, 3, 
IV, 327; support:of, VII, 109, 149, 
174, 191, 227, 247, 259, 265, 270. 

Unity of Catholic Liturgy, V, 316. 

Unity of Chureh, 15/20) LOD,) 4),) 94) 98> 
VII, 229, 239; not caused by the In- 
quisition, III, 50, 54; preserved dur- 
ing Western Schism, III, 60; doc- 
trine demanded by faith, III, 98, by 
Christ, 100; to be joined with unity 
of charity, 101. 

Universal Bishop, claim of Patriarch of 
Constantinople, IV, 373, 376, 382, 
394, 406. 

Universality of church and her doctrine, 
I, 24. 

Universities, of Paris and Pavia, found- 
ed by Irish scholars, VII, 410; Cath- 
olic, questioned regarding obedience to 
the pope and his dispensing power, 
‘II, 337, 378; the questions and an- 
swers, 391, III, 142, 417. 

Upsala, christianized, IV, 
bishopric, 348. 

Urban II, and the Crusade, II, 144, IV, 
199; and Henry IV, ILI, 386, 398: 
Urban V, goes to Rome, III, 59; the 

Tiara, 463. 

Urban VI, elected, III, 61. 

Urban VIII, against slave trade, V, 
186, 188; The Holy Cross at Rome, 
452. 

Ursuline Nuns, in Charleston, IV, 324, 
334; sketch of first superior, 328; con- 
vent at Cork, 329; at Thurles, 333; 
rules of, VII, 61; at Charleston, VII, 
246, 259, 275; loss of their Superior, 
132; their work, 150, 163, 176, 189, 
264. 

Usher, James, his death, VII, 200. 


347;  arch- 
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Utrecht, Jansenist bishop of, V, 77. 


VALENCE, Council of, on the mass of the 
Catechumens, V, 360. 

Valentinian III, on Christian slaves, V, 
245. 

Valladolid, University of, on power of 
pope; EL). 384, e438: 

Van Buren, and Harrison campaign, V, 
15; vote in Illinois, 31; letters‘ to 
American consul at Rome, V, 21. 

Variableness of doctrine, III, 93; ad- 
mitted in Protestant sects, 95, 97. 

Variations of Protestant Churches, by 
Bossuet, III, 55, 91, 93. 

Vasa; v., Gustav, Eric. 

Vassals; v., Feudal. 

Vatican, famous chapels, V, 433; halls, 
VI, 159; museums and classic studies, 
VII, 383. 

Vaudois, heretics, 
Waldenses. 

Veil, for the chalice in liturgy, V, 327; 
of subdeacon, 361, 382. 

Velenus, Ulric, denies Peter 
Rome, III, 341. 

Veneration, and adoration, II, 41, 84, 
95; of saints, relics, and images not 
idolatry, II, 12, 38, IIT, 294, 311, V, 
129; of relics, I, 426; of saints, 501; 
v., Worship. 

Venice, the Doge of, and the pope, IIT, 
238. 

Venite adoremus, on Good Friday, IT, 
109. 

Verberie, Council of, on slaves, V, 278. 

Veronica’s towel, with face of Christ at 
Rome, V, 454. 

Versicles, in liturgy, V, 353, 420. 

Versions, ancient, on Melchisedech, I, 
151; on idols, II, 69; on worship, 90, 
94, 

Vespers, part of divine office, V, 421; 
on Good Friday, 449; on Holy Satur- 
day, 461. 

Vestments, liturgical, V, 317; colors, V, 
321; different kinds and their mean- 
ing, V, 322; their fixedness and the 
constancy of doctrine, V, 330; liturgi- 


III, 153, 162; »., 


was in 


cal and dress at papal chapel, V, 400, 
466; of the Greek prelates, V, 405. 

Vestries, Catholic, misguided, III, 98. 

Vesuvius, Mt., and surroundings, V, 161; 
eruption of, VI, 194. 

Vet, Wm., Jansenist bishop, excommuni- 
cated, V, 78. 

Vexillum, or papal Cross, V, 464. 

apostolic of London, and _ the 
American colonies, IV, 275, 306; none 
in Ireland, III, 131, 140, but in Eng- 
land, 148. 

Vicar, Jehovah, Jerah, IV, 426. 

Vicarius Det, not pope’s title, III, 267. 

Vicarwus urbicus, I, , 466. 

Vice and virtue in the church, III, 498. 

Vicious Circle, the, II, 210, 262, IIT, 
45, 54, 262, 275. 

Victor I1I, and Henry IV, IL; 398; 
poisoned, III, 504. 

Victor, Bp. of Palermo and the Jews, V, 
251. 

Vienna, in Austria, helps American Cath- 
olics, VII, 124. 

Vienne, Council of, and reform, III, 55, 
405; reforms of abuses regarding in- 
dulgences, ete., IV, 127. 

Vigilus, pope, on the canon of the mass, 
V, 366; and the Three Chapters, IV, 
389; Judicatum and the Constitutum, 
392; death, 393. 

Villain, sort of serf, V, 223, 273, 275, 
308; and copyholder in Ireland, VI, 
19: 

Villana, Marquis of, and Moorish wars, 
IV, 202. 

Vincennes, diocese, IV, 295. 


Vicar, 


Vindicta, form of manumission of slaves, 
Vie 210, 

Virgil, Aeneid on hell, heaven and purga- 
tory, III, 22; admonition, VII, 393; 
his tomb, V, 160; description of Aver- 
nus and Elysium based on natural 
topography, 162; on the future life, 
173, 178; purgatory, 178. 

Virgil, Bp. of Arles and the Jews, V, 
253. 
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Virginia, Protestant settlers, IV, 268; 
the old colony, VII, 310; intolerance, 
I, 478. 

Virtue, and vice in the church, III, 498; 
and religion, the safety of republics, 
VII, 68. 

Vitalian lays seige to Constantinople, IV, 
386. 

Vitiges, king of Goths, IV, 390. 

Vitmar, missionary in Sweden, IV, 347. 

Vituperation, vulgar against Catholics, 
IV, 417, 425, 428; its philosophy, 431; 
consequences, 432. 

Vocation, to the married, VII, 45, and 
the religious state, 48. 

Voet, on the Taz-book of Roman Chan- 
COTY OL V5" 88: 

Voice, low, at mass, V, 340, 354, 366. 

Volodimir; v., Wladimir. 

Volunteers, the Irish, VII, 419. 

Vortigern, king of Britain, III, 438; 
calls the Saxons, V, 234. 

Voters, Catholic, V, 9-54; Bp. England’s 
letters, 11, 39; General Green’s attack, 
12; threat of extermination, 14; in- 
sulting attacks, 17; Protestant minis- 
ters and Mr. Green electioneering, 24; 
Rev. Barton and the Quakers, 28; 
Illinois vote for Van Buren, 31; par- 
tiality against Catholics, 35; Green’s 
new charges, 40; foreigners and brib- 
ery, 46; Governor Wilson to Bp. Eng- 
land, 50; and his reply, 52; Provincial 
Council of Baltimore on Catholic vot- 
ers, 23, 25. 

Vows, dispensation from, II, 383; and 
the bull of crusades, IV, 207; mo- 
nastic, V, 500; explained, VII, 58. 

Vulgate, old version of Bible, I, 151. 


WaBASH Indians, V, 115, 128. 

Waddell, Thos., letters to, I, 300. 

Wafer, the, in the Eucharist, I, 353; for- 
gotten in the mass, 328. 

Wager of battle and the duel, VII, 433. 

Wakema, Rev., martyred, III, 197. 

Waldenses, history and doctrine, IV, 9- 
27; old confession of faith, 9; and 
omissions, 11; sectarian branches of, 


13; doctrine differs from that of the 
church universal, 14; Confession of 
faith and the Augsburg confession, 16; 
founded by Peter Waldo, 10-17; their 
teaching on temporal possessions and 
incomes of the church, 18; war and 
capital punishment, 19; community of 
goods, 20; priests and magistrates, 
19, 26; learning, 22; version of Bible, 
22; Renier’s statements explained, 22; 
antiquity and diffusion, 23; and Prot- 
estantism, 24; deny purgatory, II, 

540, IIT, 28. 

Waldo, Peter, founder of Waldenses, IV, 
LO 

Wales, conversion, I, 477; 
name, V, 276. 

Wallace, Rev. Dr., in Charleston, IV, 311. 

Wallace, Wm., Scotch chief, III, 183. 

Wallt or strangers, V, 275. 

Walpot, Henry, Grandmaster of the Ger- 
man Hospitalers, I, 251. 

War, its horrors, VII, 323; condemned 
by Waldenses, IV, 19; religious, in 
Europe, I, 224. 

Ward, Mr., British representative clashes 
with American minister, V, 80. 

Washing, of the altar in Saint Peter’s © 
on Maundy Thursday, V, 441; of the 
feet on Maundy Thursday, V, 436; 
performed by the pope, 438; of the 
fingers in liturgy, V, 328, 360, 363. _ 

Washington, Augustine, VII, 308. 

Washington, Geo., address to Catholics, 
IV, 440; testimony for Catholics, III, 
109; eulogy on, VII, 303; v., Wash- 
ington Light Infantry. 

Washington, Lawrence, VII, 308. 

Washington, William, of 8. C., VII, 336. 

Washington, N. C., parish, IV, 325; 
first church, VII, 196, 272. 

Washington Light Infantry, address be- 
fore, VII, 303-336; object of Sunday 
observance, 304; and of civil festivals, 
305; Washington’s birthday, 306; cir- 
cumstances of birth often a great fac- 
tor in man’s life, 307; Washington’s 
education, 308; the 110 rules, 309; 
his early manhood, 310; Major Wash- 
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ington’s mission to the French invad- 
ers at the Ohio, 312; Colonel Wash- 
ington’s expedition to Fort Necessity, 
314; encounter with de Jumonville, 
316; Washington’s wonderful escape 
in Braddock’s disaster, 319; his do- 
mestic life, 321; evils of war de- 
scribed, 322; British imposition and 
Washington’s attitude, 324; Com- 
mander in Chief, 326, difficult task, 
327; treatment of prisoners, 329; 
Andre, 330; Gen. Lincoln and Lord 
Cornwallis, 331; Washington retires to 
private life, 332; Washington first 
president under the new Constitution, 
333; noble record of the Washington 
Light Infantry, 334. 

Wassakita manitou, V, 113, 124. 

Watches (vigils) and divisions of the 
night, V, 419. 

Water mixed with wine in the mass, V, 
362; v., Holy Water. 
Watson, Bp., on Taz-book of Roman 

Chancery, LV, 61. 

Watts, Dr., on the vicious circle, II, 210, 
ITI, 262. 

Wednesday of Holy Week at Rome, V, 
419. 

Weld, Cardinal, causes Bp. England to 
write book on ceremonies, V, 312; as- 
sisted at the consecration of Abp. Car- 
roll, 314; assists Bp. England at Rome, 
395. 

Wells, Swithin, and wife, martyred, III, 
198. 

Weregild, a fine, V, 274. 

Wesley, John, in Georgia, IV, 303. 

Wessex ecclesiastical laws and privileges, 
III, 444. 

Westeraas Swedish Convention, I, 272, 
274. 

Westminster, confession of faith on ex- 
clusive salvation, II, 429. 

Westphalia, Treaty and Innocent X, IIT, 
120, 124; Catholic church property 
taken by Protestant powers, III, 128. 

Whiston, Memoirs, on Peter in Rome, 
ITI, 358. 
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White, Bishop, and the king of England, 
I. 383,: ITT, 106. 

White, Rev., martyred, III, 198. 

White, Rev. Blanco, Calumnies of, II, 
213-562, III, 9-103; his Letters from 
Spain by Don Leucadio Doblado, II, 
221, 347; his Hvidence against Catho- 
lics indorsed by Bishop Kemp and 
other ministers, 226; supposed to be 
written by Southey, III, 43; written 
to oppose Catholic emancipation, II, 
223, 352, 379, 398, 461; his contra- 
diction, 222, 229, 253, 260, 268, 317, 
321, 363; his titles, 224, III, 56; 
analysis of his life, character and cred- 
ibility, II, 224-324; summary, 323, 
402; untrustworthy witness, 229, 232, 
241, 251, 259, 324, 383, 402, 404, ITI, 
41, 43, 58, 74, 92; dishonest argument, 
II, 262, 330, 335, 373, 398, 400, 457, 
463, 469, 491, 497, III, 38, 45, 47, 
50; positive falsehood, II, 2438, 253, 
254, 268, 386, 404, 454, 459, 471, 486, 
492, 496, 501, 509, 517. 

Whitefield and Wesley in Georgia, IV, 
303. 

Whitfield, Abp. of Baltimore, consecrat- 
ed, VII, 91, 213; his death, 134, 248. 

Whittaker, Vindicator of Mary, on Prot- 
estant forgeries, IV, 59, 72. 

Wickliff, on the Eucharist, I, 138; on 
deposing magistrates for sin, ITI, 162, 
400. . 

Wilchad, Saint, first Bp. of Bremen, IV, 
344. 

Wilfrid, Bp. of Sussex, frees his slaves, 
V, 309, 

Wilkins on English laws, ITI, 441, 448. 

William I of England and the judicial 
duel, VII, 4380; changes property 
rights, VI, 67; introduces feudalism, 
95,00: 

William III, and the treaty of Limerick, 
VI, 435. 

William, Saint, Bp. of Roschild, IV, 344. 

William the Conqueror, privileges of the 
clergy, ITI, 488. 

William, Wickliff’s teacher, denies 
Roman Episcopate of Peter, III, 341. 


INDEX 


William Longsword, duke of Normandy, 
slain, V, 303; king ot England, V, 
307. 

William of Fuerstenberg, grand master, 
turns Lutheran, IV, 366. 

William of Paris, on indulgences, II, 
143. 

Willis, N. P., First Impressions of Eu- 
rope, criticized, VI, 207; false report 
of Bp. England’s lectures in Rome, 
208; wrong impressions of Gregory 
XVI, 210; Roman soirees, 215; digni- 
taries, VI, 218; and the clergy, 221. 

Wilmington, N. C., mission, IV, 326. 

Wilson, governor, charges bribery of 
Catholics, V, 46, 48; letter to Bp. Eng- 
land, 48; refuted, 52. 

Wine for the mass, V, 361. 

Wisdom, Book of, on paganism, II, 65. 

Witches in Spain and New England, ITI, 
304. 

Withred, king of Kent and England, ITI, 
440, 442; his Judgments, V, 274. 

Witness, human and divine, I, 40; verac- 
ity of the witness and the truth of 
the fact, 50; v., Church, Revelation, 
Miracles, 

Wittenberg, conference at, I, 97. 

Wittengemotte or parliament, III, 440. 

Wladimir the Great, becomes Christian, 
IV, 359, 363. 

Wladimira, ducal residence, IV, 359, 363. 

Word of God; v., Bible. 

Works, good, and justification, IV, 238; 
salvation, I, 229. 

Worldly things and joys, emptiness of, 
VI, 250, 252; danger to Christian soul, 
60, 305. 


Worms, Diet of, and Conference, I, 239; . 


admits prayer for the dead, III, 29; 
Council in 868 on purgatory, IT, 538. 
Worship, the term, ITI, 38, and its mean- 
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ing, II, 83, ITI, 312; of God differs 
from that of the Saints, II, 12, 37; 
and images, 41; of the Eucharist, 118; 
and adoration, 41, 84, 95; different 
forms, 85, 94; religious, 88; among 
the Hebrews, 89; Catholic doctrine 
summarized, 45, 106; and religion, II, 
89; and ritual, I, 283; v., Veneration. 

Wraxall, on Sixtus V, and France, ITI, 
412. 

Wulstan, Bp. of Worcester, preaches 
against slave trade,_V, 309. 


York, Council of, on canon of the mass, 
V, 366. 

York, Duchess of, wife of James II, on 
Anglican belief in purgatory, ITI, 32. 

Yvo of Charters thanks Queen Maud for 
bells, V, 379, 


ZACHARIAS, prophet, on purgatory, ITI, 
18. 

Zachary, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
the Holy Cross, V, 453. 

Zachary, pope, allows the washing of 
feet in nunneries on Maundy Thurs- 
day, V, 437; new fire on holy Satur- 
day, 456. 

Zeno, the Isaurian, IV, 304; his Henoti- 
kon, 385. 

Zosimus, Bp. of Cairo, III, 372. 

Zosimus, pope, claims obedience, I, 463; 
and the blessing of the paschal candle, 
V, 458. 

Zurich, Protestants of, I, 97, 116. 

Zwinglians, opposed by Lutherans, I, 92; 
their doctrine on Eucharist, I, 93, 180; 
on transubstantiation, I, 116. 

Zwinglius, and Carlostadius, I, 87; and 
Luther, 95; denies real presence, 91; 
his ‘‘Confessions,’’ 94; his death, 96; 
left the Catholic Church, IV, 101. 
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a [including some corrections of errors in original edition] 
on. TF: 
Page 315, line 27, after ‘‘intention’’ insert ‘‘as our doctrine is that virtual inten- 
tion,’’ 
Page 359, at end of notes 36, 37, and 38, omit ‘‘I. A. R.,’’ these three notes being 
by the editor of A Protestant Catechism. 
Page 385, line 8, read ‘‘unnecessary’’ for ‘‘necessary.’’ 
Page 392, line 1, after ‘‘course’’ insert ‘‘as a consistent reasoner, should admit 
the result. JI shall now give you.’’ 
Page 401, line 5, read ‘‘sectaries’’ for ‘‘secretaries.’’ 
Page 418, line 6, read ‘‘verse’’ for ‘‘volume.’’ 
Page 437, line 20 from bottom, read ‘‘inaceuracy’’ for ‘‘accuracy.’’ 


VoL. EE. 

Page 255, line 25, read ‘‘convents’’ for ‘‘converts.’’ 

Page 284, note 5 is by Bishop Reynolds, former editor. 

Page 316, line 31, read ‘‘hell’’ for ‘‘health.’’ 

Page 350, line 8, read ‘‘excepting’’ for expecting,’’ and line 29, ‘‘haireo’’ for 
eC aaelo.? 

Page 412, note, line 12, read ‘‘nature’’ for ‘‘mating.’’ 

Page 432, line 29, read ‘‘illiberal’’ for ‘‘liberal.’’ 

Page 447, line 8 from bottom, delete ‘‘code.’’ 

Page 450, line 34, read ‘‘intolerant’’ for ‘‘tolerant.’’ 

Page 462, line 31, read ‘‘ Haireticos’’ for ‘‘ Algerixos.’’ 

Page 498, line 6, omit ‘‘not.’’ 

Page 552, omitting line 16, in line 15, after ‘‘on’’ insert ‘‘account of the few 
clergymen who are able to read it, they are often.’’ 


Vou. ITI. 

Page 56, line 26, read ‘‘now’’ for ‘‘new.’’ 

Page 58, line 22, read ‘‘XIII’’ for ‘‘XIT.’’ 

Page 99, last paragraph is translation of note referred to in preceding paragraph. 

Page 129, line 12, after ‘‘treaty’’ insert ‘‘and that Catholics ought not to observe 
an oath sworn to Protestants; but that Catholics and Protestants made a 
treaty.’’ 

Page 150, note 66, by Bishop Reynolds, as also page 336, note 8. 

Page 498, line 30, read ‘‘IX’’ for ‘‘XI.’’ 


Vou. IV. 

Pages 9 to 27, quotations from Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History and Bousset’s 
Variations of Protestant Churches, omitted. 

Page 119, line 4, reference is to first edition, pp. 207-212 being omitted in this 
edition. 

Page 136, line 15, read ‘‘Nouveau Dictionaire Historique’’ for ‘‘Nouvetaoin Dic- 
tionary History.’’ 

Page 160, note 38, by Bishop Reynolds. 

Page 360, line 4, read ‘‘IV’’ for ‘‘II.”’ 

Page 438, quotation should read as follows: 


@epaitys & Ere podvos ayeTpoerns exorwa, 
ds f’ brea ppectvy How dxoopd TE ToAAG TE 79n, 
- pay, atap od Kata Kdcpov, épilenevar Baorrcdow 
GAN’ 6 TL of eloatTo yeAotvov ’ Apyeiouow 
V OLAV: 

Page 32, line 33, after ‘‘care’’ insert ‘‘of your children, with the horrible crime.’’ 
Page 45, line 8, after ‘‘who’’ insert ‘‘cannot.’’ 
Page 113, last line, after ‘‘waters’’ insert ‘‘and.’’ 
Page 169, line 10, read ‘‘ Aquamorta’’ for ‘‘ Aquimarta.’’ 
Page 356, line 14, after ‘‘epistle’’ insert ‘‘but at a very early period it became.’’ 
Page 441, line 7, read ‘‘Baini’’ for ‘‘ Bai.’’ 
Page 484, line 4, read ‘‘as Elias’’ for ‘‘to Elias.’’ 
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OUR LATE EDITOR 


The Reverend J. T. McDermott, D. D., was born in Baltimore, Md., 
where he received his common education in the parochial school of the 
Immaculate Conception parish. Later he attended the Loyola College of 
the same city, from where he went to St. Vincent’s Seminary at German- 
town, near Philadelphia, to study philosophy and theology. There he 
joined the Congregation of the Vincentian Fathers or Lazarists. Or- 
dained priest by Archbishop Ryan on May 29, 1887, in the Philadelphia 
Cathedral, he went to Rome to continue his studies and to receive the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. Returned to America, he spent the whole 
life of his priesthood, with the exception of the last few years, in teach- 
ing philosophy and theology in the seminaries at Niagara, N. Y., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., and St. Louis, Mo. Although compelled by failing 
health to leave the professor’s chair, he still continued his literary activ- 
ity by contributing scholarly articles to the magazines. The two last 
years he spent as chaplain at St. Mary’s Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis., 
where, in winter 1906, he accepted the editorship for the present edition 
of Bp. England’s Works, an undertaking to which he devoted all the 
time and energy that he could spare. He had barely finished writing 
the preface, while the volumes were already being rushed through the 
printing presses, when death by uremia unexpectedly called Dr. MeDer- 
mott, one of the brightest and profoundest scholars among the American 
Catholic clergy, to his eternal reward, Sept. 19, 1907. 

Ss: Ga Me 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
March 22, 1908. 
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